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ART IN OCTOBER. 


Her Masesty has been pleased to confer a diploma on 


“the members of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
‘ Colours, thereby placing that body on an equal social level 


with the Royal Academy. It is a wise and generous act, 
and will probably do much to help on the fusion of the two 
Water-Colour Societies, and the foundation of a Royal 
Academy of Water-Colour Painting. 


Tue subjects for the equestrian groups at the several ends 
of Blackfriars Bridge have been chosen, and are thus dis- 
tributed :—“ Edward L,” by Mr. Thornycroft ; “ Henry V.,” 
by Mr. Birch; “ William the Conqueror,” by Mr. Belt ; and 
Edward IIL,” by Mr. Brock, who is at present engaged 
upon a “Sir Bartle Frere” for the Embankment. Mr. 
Shields has designed a three-light window for the church of 
Llanbadarnfawr, near Aberystwith: in the centre is David 
with Goliath’s head ; on the one side is Samuel in the act 
of benediction ; on the other, in full armour, Jonathan, the 
son of Saul. Mr. John Finnie has been elected a member 
of the Society of British Artists. The “Felice” of Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz, exhibited at the last Grosvenor Gallery, 
has been bought by the Prince of Wales. 


M. Aucuste BLANCHARD, the line engraver, has been 
elected a member of the Antwerp Académie Royale, in room 
of the late engraver Mercurj. M. Alexis Harlamoff, the 
Russian portrait-painter, has painted three portraits for 
Prince Demidoff, of San Donato: the Prince, his wife, and 
their children. MM. Zichy, Dyetael, and Orenbourgsky 
were summoned to attend, in their professional capacity, 
at the Russian military manceuvres this autumn. M. Paul 
Girardet, the French engraver, and M. Brozik, the Bohe- 
mian painter, have received the riband of the Legion of 
Honour. M. Chaplain has finished a medal—ordered by 
the Minister of Fine Arts—in commemoration of the de- 
fence of Paris. M. Ernest Renan, son of the eminent 
Hebraist and critic, has gone painting in Syria. 


At the National Gallery—where, by the way, M. Braun 
has succeeded in producing a superb negative of the famous 
Sebastian del Piombo—it is not expected that the Blen- 
heim pictures will be exhibited till next year ; meanwhile 
the Antonello da Messina has been hung in Room XIL, 
on the next screen to that one occupied by the Lionardo. 
At South Kensington the National Art Library, which 
has been long in hand, is now completed, and has been 
opened to the public. At the British Museum another 
gallery has been opened after-re-arrangement : it contains 
a good deal of armour and arms, from the Burges and 
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Meyrick collections; a number of admirable Limoges 
enamels—by Jean Court, Leonard Limousin, and Jean 
Penicaud ; and some superb specimens of Oriental brass- 
work from the Blacas and Henderson collections. There 
are also two quadrants, one of which belonged to Richard 
IL, the other to Edward VI.; the astrolabes of Henry 
VIII. and Prince Henry of Wales, the son of James VL. ; 
the Fellows Bequest of watches and dials; a quantity 
of chessmen, counters, draughts, and so forth, includ- 
ing the famous set of chessmen (Icelandic in origin, and 
dating from the Twelfth Century) discovered in 1831 
in the Island of Lewis; and a splendid assortment of 
carved ivories, including a number of Le Marchands, among 
them medallions of Pepys and Wren. To the Gallery of 
Oriental Antiquities there has been added a monumental 
slab in white stone, with the half-length portrait, in high 
relief, of a Palmyrene lady, “ Akme, daughter of Habbazi,” 
dating (according to Dr. Birch) from the Second Century 
of the Christian era. Mr. Charles Barry has been commis- 
sioned to build an additional room in the Dulwich Gallery. 


M. Maurice Cottier has bequeathed to the Louvre a 
“Portrait de Femme,” by Verspronk; two examples of 
Descamps, the famous “ Défaite des Cimbres ” and a “ Murs 


_ de Rome ;” and two masterpieces of Eugéne Delacroix, 


“Les Tigres” and “Hamlet et le Fossoyeur.” M. A.-S. 
Forney has bequeathed the sum of 200,000 francs to the 
city of Paris for the foundation and endowment of an art 
and industrial library. M. Adolphe Guillou, the landscape- 
painter, has presented a collection of Burgundian enamels 
to the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. The statues just placed 
in the Luxembourg are the “ Aurore” of M. Delaplanche ; 
M. Crauck’s “La Jeunesse et ’Amour;” M. Thabard’s 
“Enfant au Cygne ;” M. Becquet’s “St.-Sébastien ;” and the 
“St.-Jean ” of M. Auguste Rodin, the head of which has 
been engraved for this magazine. At the Bibliothéque 
Nationale a manuscript of Piero della Francesca’s “ Treatise 
of Perspective” has been unearthed by M. Eugéne Muntz. 
Two charming little Watteaus have been added to the col- 
lection in Lille Museum. At Rouen the moulders em- 
ployed upon the reproduction of the sculptures—attributed 
to Jean Goujon—on the north porch of St.-Maclou, have 
finished their work ; only two casts will be made: one for 
the Musée du Trocadéro, and one for exchange with a foreign 
museum. M. Gautherin’s group in marble, “Le Paradis 
Perdu,” will presently be placed in the Pare Monceau ; 
together with the portico of the Salle St.-Jean, recovered 
from the ruins of the Hotel de Ville. In the vestibule of 
the Palais de l’Industrie there has been set. up—for the 
Exposition des Arts Décoratifs—a monumental doorway, 
constructed of choice pieces of Sixteenth Century French 
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sculpture, each one a masterwork of architectural decora- 


tion. M. Roualt has bequeathed to the Musée de Cluny a 
collection of objects connected with the history of France ; 
the bequest has been accepted by the State. 


On ty four of the Blenheim pictures have as yet been 
sold. Of these the best and rarest is the Raphael, the 
“ Ansidei Madonna,” which was bought in 1764 (through 
Gavin Hamilton), and which, after close on a century and a 
quarter of Blenheim, has just beex bought for the nation for 
£70,000. After this gem come two Rubens portraits: one of 
the master himself and his second wife, and one of the same 
lady with her page ; which have been sold to Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild for £52,600. The fourth and last is the 
equestrian portrait of Charles I. by Van Dyck. It is one of 
three. One (sold after the “ memorable scene” at White- 
hall for £200) is at Windsor. The second, a dubious work, 
is at Hampton Court. This, the third—of Charles and 
Sir Thomas Morton—was sold for £150, and was bought by 
the great Duke of Marlborough at Munich. It has just now 
been sold to the National Gallery for £17,500. 


THE Dean and Chapter of Durham purpose to fill in 
the hundred niches of the Neville Screen with appropriate 
figures. At Manchester the work of restoring the cathedral 
is still in progress ; it was begun some fifty years ago, and— 
the Atheneum declares—has been so well done that “not a 
single stone of the fabric as it was half a century ago is 
now above.ground. The same journal has called attention 
to the fact that Old Shoreham Church is down for restora- 
tion, and that, at the time of writing, it was intended to 
begin forthwith on the improvement of Westminster Abbey. 
At Lambeth, for reasons hard to guess and harder still to 
defend, the famous panel of stained glass, “ The Pedlar and 
His Dog” (which dates from 1608), has been removed to a 
dark corner of the church, apparently to make room for 
memorial windows in honour of the wives of a local doctor 
and the churchwarden’s clerk. At Paris the witrauax of 
St.-Etienne-du-Mont are to be restored, at a cost of 6,000 
francs. At Lusignan, the Gallo-Roman remains of Sanxay, 
discovered and exhumed by Father De la Croix, have been 
purchased by the State, and constituted an historical 
monument. At Ypres, the Municipal Council have deter- 
mined to complete the restoration of the Hétel de Ville, by 
replacing the flooring at the western end of the hall with a 
tesselated pavement, and by covering its walls with pictures 
of incidents in local history. For the decoration of our 
own St. Paul’s, Mr. Hugh Stannus has produced a scheme 
—a modification of the design of Alfred Stevens—which is 
felt by many to be infinitely preferable to Mr. Poynter's. 


THe decorations of the Panthéon, the work of many 
hands and many anxious years, are now all but complete. 
For the apse M. Angelo Poggesi has finished the immense 
mosaic—“ Angelum Galliae custodem Christus patriae fata 
docet ”’—designed by M. Hébert. In the centre, book in 
hand, a colossal Christ reveals the future, as expressed in 
the decorations of MM. Bonnat, Laurens, and Puvis de 
Chavannes ; on the left is the Virgin, with a kneeling Joan 
of Arc in armour; and on the right are the Angel of France 

.and St. Genevieve. In the Courrier de l Art M. Dargenty 
assaults M. Hébert as “le peintre de l’étisie,” but admits 
that the mosaic has great merit, both in colour and design, 
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though the figures are all of them “longs comme un jour 
sans pain.” In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts MM. Euphrussi 
and Henri de Chenneviéres discourse of it with enthusiasm, 
and confess (by the way) that -M. Hébert’s model for the 
Christ of his mosaic was M. Jos. Peladan, the art-critic, 
while Mme. Hébert was the original of his Virgin. 


A very interesting little exhibition at the rooms of the 
Royal Archzological Institute, in Oxford Mansion, was 
made of the treasure-trove brought by Mr. Petrie from San. 
Though most of the great ruins of San belong to the period 
of the Bondage, and later, down to Roman times, Mr. Petrie 
discovered some relics as old as the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, or at least 2,000 B.c. But the majority of the objects 
exhibited were not more early than the time of the Thir- 
tieth Dynasty. They consisted of personal ornaments, small 
statuettes of divinities, bronze implements, a few fragments 
of iron, some very delicate glass mosaics, some embroidered 
cloth, and some vessels of pottery. Among them we may 
particularise the silver beads of a necklace ; another neck- 
lace of beads of garnet, amethyst, and other stones; a large 
number of examples of the sacred eye in green glazed stone 
or pottery, all found together, and probably forming when 
strung together a kind of pall for a mummy; a littlé jar, 
constructed like the modern ink-bottles which cannot be 
spilled ; a large wooden portrait statuette, most archaic in 
style, which was inscribed with the name of the occupier of 
the house in which it was found, in good hieroglyphics, 
although not earlier than the time of the Roman Emperor 
Claudius. It was in the same person’s house that Mr. 
Petrie discovered a large mass of half-burnt papyrus. 
There were also some antiquities from Tel-el-Maschuta, 
where M. Naville was digging the season before: including 
portions of a stone wall carved with figures and heavily 
gilt ; and a very curious, if not unique, window lattice of 
bronze, with which Mr. Petrie even found the original 
nails and catches. Mr. Petrie has returned to Egypt, and 
will shortly recommence the work he has been commis- 
sioned to execute for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Tue exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, at the galleries of the Royal Society, Pall Mall 
East, is as interesting as ever. The high quality of much 
of the amateur work is significant of the revolution effected 
by the introduction of gelatine plates. In a series of land- 
scapes by Mr. H. P. Robinson, figures are introduced with 
deliberate pictorial intention, and the result is certainly 
happy, though in a few there is a self-consciousness of pose 
that mars the composition. Some “Studies of Flowers” by 
Mr. Henry Stevens, and Mr. F. Hollyer’s “A Lily Dado” and 
“Dandelions,” possess high decorative value. Mr. Valentine 
Blanchard’s “ A Siesta” realises a profound sentiment with 
unusual success, and is besides exquisitely tender in tone. 
Some of Mr. Lyddell Sawyer’s work suggests direct repro- 
duction from paintings ; the clever “Come along, Grand- 
dad,” “The Apple Stealers,” and “ Who is it?” are brilliant 
in technique and touched with artistic individuality. 


WHILE much amateur work is undeniably capable and 
even striking, there is a vast distance between it and the 
highest execution in pure photography. Signor Vittorio 
Sella’s “ Views in Switzerland ” are quite unsurpassed ; the 
“ Marjelen See” and the “Monte Rosa” in this series fully 
merit the,distinction the Society has awarded them. These 
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are wonderful examples of pure and luminous work, exqui- 
site in detail, and admirable in tone. Mr. W. F. Donkin 
shows some good Alpine views, a little unpleasant in tone 
occasionally, some of which have been enlarged by the 
Autotype Company with excellent effect. A true and 
curious example of an “instantaneous” view is Mr. C. 
Grassin’s “Express Train,” taken after an exposure of 
shoth of a second. Mr. W. P. Marsh’s “Instantaneous 
Sea Studies” are remarkable for something more than their 
graphic delineation of the sea breaking on the shore and 
against the sea-wall. They afford admirable illustration of 
Sir W. G. Simpson’s criticism of Professor Marey’s odeo- 
graphic views of “Animal Mechanism” (MAGAZINE OF 
Art, March, 1883). In spite of their indubitable accuracy, 
they are truly grotesque and unnatural: anything less 
realistic could not be conceived. Some fine portraiture is 
exhibited by Mr. H. 8S. Mendelssohn, Mr. Lafayette, and 
the London Stereoscopic Company, and good enlargements 
by the Woodbury process. The Autotype Company show, 
among other good work, a very striking enlargement of a 
negative by Mr. J. G. Sinclair, “ A Peep at Derwentwater ; ” 
Mr. J. E. Mayall also exhibits some masterly enlargements 
of portraits. Two “ Winter Scenes” by Mr. G. Renwick are 
very beautiful renderings of snow and mist. And there 
are some exceedingly fine photographs by Messrs. West, of 
Gosport, showing yachts sailing and becalmed. 


At Rouen the Exposition Rétrospective, in the Palais 
des Consuls, has been a very great success. Chief among 
the exhibitors was M. Ferdinand Dutuit, who contributed 
a magnificent gathering: tins, enamels, bindings, antique 
bronzes, French and Italian medals, furniture; and Rouen 
faience. M. Spitzer, among other precious things, ex- 
hibited a wonderful assortment of stuffs and embroideries, 
and some superb pieces of Persian ware. M. Gustave 
Dreyfus sent an admirable collection of medals; MM. 
Bellon and Le Breton, a gathering of terra-cottas from Tana- 
gra and Asia Minor; M. Basilewski, a couple of superb 
Italian bronzes ; M. Bligny, a wonderful Fourteenth Century 
“Virgin” in ivory. In the section of French sculpture 
are Falconet’s “Pygmalion,” the “Mercure” and the 
“Renommée” of Coysevox; and—in cast iron, damas- 
cened with gold—a well-known reduction of Girardon’s 
“Louis XIV.” Among the pictures were M. Hedou’s 
Lenain ; a Rubens, dating from 1628 and the journey 
to Spain; a “Richelieu,” by Philippe de Champaigne ; 
a “Virgin and Child” (French) of the Fourteenth Century ; 
and examples of De Troy, Largillitre, Oudry, Rigaud, 
Platzer, Hubert Robert, and J.-A. de Peters. Of gold- 
smith’s work of:the best and rarest type there was much ; 
with a good selection of Norman jewellery, and some noble 
examples of the art of working in iron and in steel; and 
more enamels, tapestries, pots, tiles, glasses, and varieties 
of all sorts than can here be enumerated. 


At Brussels the triennial exhibition of the Salon is in 
no way remarkable. Among Belgian artists represented 
are Louis Gallait, with his famous “ Peste de Tournai ;” 
Seeldrayers, with “La Clinique 4 I’Ecole Véterinaire, 4 
Bruxelles ;” Van Hammée, with “Les Deux Macaire ;” 
Juliaan de Vriendt, with a “ Derniers Jours de la Vierge ;” 
Vanaisé, with a “Bon Samaritain ;”- Albrecht de Vriendt, 
with a “Charles VI.” and “Le Pape Paul IIL devant le 
Portrait de Luther ;” Jacques de Lalaing, with a “ Portrait 
Equestre ;” and Alfred Stevens, with a number of works, 
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a certain “ Papillons” the most popular. Among Frenchmen 
M. Bonnat exhibits a “Lesseps” and a “ Mme. Bischoffs- 
heim ;” M. Delaunay, a “Titania” and an admirable 
portrait of Regnier the actor; M. J.-P. Laurens, his 
“Vengeance du Pape Urbain VL;” M. Gervex, an “ Alfred 
Stevens ;” M. Fantin, his “Etude” (engraved for this 
magazine) ; M. Cormon, his “Chasse a |’Ours” and a por- 
trait of M. Portaels; M. Heilbuth, a “Proménade sur |’Eau;” 
and M. Jules Lefebvre, his graceful and pretty “ Ondine.” 


Ar South Kensington an exhibition of inventions (“the 
Inventories,” no doubt) and musical instruments will suc- 
ceed the Healtheries, even as the Healtheries succeeded 
the Fisheries ; it is earnestly to be hoped that one feature 
of the show will be a set of concerts, so composed and 
arranged as to exemplify the development of the orchestra, 
from Lully’s band of fiddles to the tremendous achieve- 
ments of Berlioz. At Derby a fine art exhibition will be 
opened early in November. At Paris the second exhibition 
of “Les Art Incohérents” will be held, as was the first, in 
the Galérie Vivienne; and in the Rue de Séze, M. Petit 
will have on view a fine Rembrandt portrait, a famous 
Delacroix—the “ Massacre de l’Evéque de Liége ”—a first- 
rate Troyon, Regnault’s “Salomé,” Fortuny’s “Mariage 
Espagnol,” and the “ Allée des Chataigniers” of Théodore 
Rousseau ; meanwhile, an historical collection of musical 
instruments and objects connected with music has been 
exhibiting at the Tuileries. At Antwerp the Count of 
Flanders and his committee are actively engaged in the 
work of organising the Exposition Universelle projected for 
next year : in the fine arts section invitations will be sent 
to individual artists direct, and a portion of the receipts 
will be devoted to the purchase of works, to be afterwards 
disposed of by lottery. At Brussels, in 1885, there will be 
an historical exhibition of etching and engraving; and at 
St. Petersburg, an International Exhibition of the fine arts 
generally. At Nuremburg it is proposed to set apart a 
section of the International Exhibition for the accommoda- 
tion of a.collection so arranged as to present a complete 
historical study of the development of furniture, bronzes, 
goldsmith’s work, and jewellery. At Bombay the exhi- 
bition will be held in the cold season of 1886, and not, as 
officially suggested, in 1887: the guarantee fund already 
amounts to seventeen lakhs of rupees. 


THE death is announced of the sculptor, Ducommin du 
Locle, thrice medalled at the Salon, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour ; of the architect and archeologist, William Pettitt 
Griffith ; of the battle-painter, Jules Duvaux, a pupil of 
Charlet ; of Mr. William Russell, one of the trustees of the 
National Gallery; of the religious painter, Le Hénaff, a 
pupil of Gleyre and Delaroche; of the archeologist, Frangois 
Ravaisson-Mollien, author of a monumental “ Archives de 
la Bastille ;” of the Liége sculptor, Buckens ; and of Hans 
Makart, the most famous master of modern Vienna. 


Hans Makart (1840—1884) was born in Salzburg. He 
studied at Munich under Piloty—whose best pupil he was 
—and afterwards at Rome; and at seven-and-twenty the 
Paris Exhibition made him famous. In 1869 he settled at 
Vienna, and there—a favourite at court, the darling of the 
Viennese, the proprietor of a magnificent studio, the painter 
of a number of renowned pictures, a public character in 
every sense of the word—he remained till his death. He 
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had great facility of invention and design, was a dexterous 
draughtsman, and had a certain sumptuousness of colour 
and a passion for immense canvases : which qualities won 
him the very honourable nicknames of the “Scott of 
painting” and the “ Austrian Rubens.” Among the most 
famous of his pictures are the “Cleopatra,” the “Seven 
Deadly Sins,” the “ Venetians Taking the Oath to Catharine 
Cornaro,” and the “Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp.” 
That he was singularly popular is certain That he founded 
a school, or that his achievement represents an advance in 
art, are propositions that need not now be debated. 


Mr. Austin Dosson’s “ Thomas Bewick and his Pupils” 
(London ; Chatto and Windus) is far and away the best 
account of the famous English engraver and the school 
he founded that we have. Mr. Dobson, like Mr. Linton, 
is an enthusiastic Bewickian ; he knows his subject to its 
minutest details ; and he treats of it with the feeling and 
the perceptions of an artist, and the minuteness and com- 
prehensiveness of the antiquarian and historian. His book 
(which, as becomes its theme, is copiously illustrated) ‘is 
singularly pleasant reading. More than that, it is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of wood-engraving, 
and does a vast deal to increase our knowledge of a subject 
which, for all that has been written and talked about it, 
is neither well known nor generally understood. It will 
find (and keep) a place beside Chatto’s treatise, and the 
admirable “ History” and “ Manual” of Mr. Linton himself. 


Mr. Bowes’s “ Japanese Enamels” (Liverpool : Printed 
for Private Circulation) is the first of a series of monographs 
on the various forms of Japanese art which the accomplished 
author and collector proposes to write and issue “in connec- 
tion with the descriptive catalogues of the various groups 
of art-works” it has been his fortune to bring together. 
The next, he announces, will be devoted to Lacquer-work ; 
the third to Books and Paintings ; the others to Porcelain, 
Metal-work, Ivory and Wood Carvings, and Textiles, Leather, 
Embroideries, and so forth. Ina brief but sufficient pre- 
face the author sketches the rise of the Japanese fashion 
in Europe. Follows a good and useful essay on the enamel- 
ler’s art in all its expressions. And this in its turn is 
succeeded by a descriptive catalogue of the admirable Bowes 
collection. The illustrations, which are all interesting, are 
mostly photographic. They include, however, a couple of 
chromo-lithographs. These, it need hardly be said, are 
more suggestive and taking than the others, from which 
colour is absent, and which give us only form and design. 


SignorA PERvzzi has translated the “ Thoughts on Art 
and Autobiographical Memoirs” of Giovanni Dupré, the 
sculptor of the “Abel” and the “Pieta ;” and her transla- 
tion (London and Edinburgh : Wm. Blackwood and Sons), 
though it does scant justice to the original, is yet a work to 
be read with pleasure and received with gratitude. Dupré’s 
autobiography has been one of the most successful of 
modern Italian books, just as Dupré himself was one of the 
most successful of modern Italian sculptors. It is simple, 
natural, and sincere ; it tells the story of a man of heart 
and talent; and it came at the right moment. In England 
little is known of Dupré. He has never been popular in 
the sense that Canova was popular, nor even notorious, as 
Focardi is notorious ; and Marrochetti, Monteverde, even 
Amendola, are better known and better appreciated. That 
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this is unjust is certain ; Dupré was a good sculptor and a 
good man, and there are few who wiil read his own story 
of himself—even in Signora Peruzzi’s translation—without 
being in some sort the better for the experience. 


In a series of “Character Sketches from Dickens” 
(London : Cassell & Co., Limited) we have Mr. Barnard at 
his best and freshest. The present publication contains 
reproductions, by the Goupil process, of original drawings 
of half a dozen of the great novelist’s famous creations. 
One of the best is the Pecksniff: it is not so good, we 
think, as Browne’s; but it is very good indeed. Even 
better is the Rogue Riderhood, which is better than Mr. 
Fildes’ original. Mr. Barnard’s idea of the two Wellers 
has considerable merit, though, to our thinking, the gifted 
Samuel is a thought too theatrical in his jauntiness (like 
the valet of old English comedy), and the adorable Tony 
is perhaps a trifle too stolid and unhumorous, Of the 
serious subjects, the best is probably the picture of Caleb 
Plummer and his daughter. In the “ Mr. Peggotty,” every- 
thing, as it seems to us, is good but the heroic figure : dogs, 
children, horses, anxious and sympathetic Frenchwoman, 
background, foreground—everything but Mr. Peggotty. 


In “The Princess Nobody ” (London : Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) Mr. Andrew Lang, writing up to the designs of the 
late Richard Doyle, has produced a very pretty and pleasing 
story. About it no more shall be said in this place than 
that it begins with “ Once upon a time” and ends—practi- 
cally with “happily ever afterwards.” Of Doyle’s designs 
there is more to say. To our thinking they are, save for 
their “ coloration ”—to quote the new esthetic word—which 
is queer enough to be now and then almost unpleasant, the 
funniest, prettiest, whimsicallest things of their kind imagin- 
able. Do you want to know how the bad boys behave in 
fairy-land? Look at these urchins pulling and hauling at 
the hind-leg of that unhappy daddy long-legs? Do you 
want to know how the good little girls behave in fairy-land ? 
Look on this picture of Princess Niente teaching the birds 
to sing, and “conducting” with a stick, like Herr Richter. 
Do you want to know how fairy princes really look when 
they go off adventuring in search of Princess Charming? 
Look on this picture of Prince Comical peeping over the 
mushroom edge at the sleeping king beneath, or at this 
other of the same undaunted hero as he appeared in the 
act of stealing the blue-bird’s egg. And there are a dozen 
others as good, or better. Of course Miss Greenaway is 
always quaint and charming, and Mr. Caldecott is always 
pretty and gay and ingenious; but for fun and_fancy we 
have nobody now like Richard Doyle. 


Sicnork Tutto Massarani’s “Charles Blanc et son 
(Euvre,” M. Rothschild’s new publication (Paris: Rue des 
Saints-Péres) is admirably got up, as all M. Rothschild’s 
publications are. More than that, it is well written, and 
may be read not only with pleasure but with profit. Signor 
Massarani is an enthusiast, as the pages he has devoted to 
Théophile Gautier will prove. But he has something to 
say, and he is ofte~ suggestive, if he is not always con- 
vincing. He believes in Charles Blanc, and he does his 
best to persuade his readers to believe with him. That he 
will be generally successful—in England at least—is im- 
probable ; but he may console himself with the reflection 
that he has produced some eloquent and heartfelt work. 
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THERE is no truth whatever in the reports of M. 
Munkacsy’s ill-health which have been circulated of late. 
The famous Brough Stone has been purchased for the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Haydon’s “ Raising of Lazarus ” has 
been sent to Plymouth, as a “permanent loan” from the 
National Gallery. Mr. Joseph Bond has lent to the Bethnal 
Green Museum his excellent collection of Queen Anne 
and Georgian silver plate. In Edinburgh a site has been 
chosen and secured for the National Gallery of Scottish 
Portraits, for which the Treasury have made a grant of 
£7,500. In addition to this, the new institution is rich in a 
sum of £40,000, the gift of an anonymous donor ; half to be 
spent in the erection of the building (which will be the work 
of Mr. Rowland Anderson), and half to be set apart as the 
nucleus of a fund for maintenance of the gallery and the 
purchase of pictures. An “Adoration” by Lionardo has 
(it is said) been discovered at Berlin. 


Tue Botticelli illustrations of the “ Divina Commedia,” 
bought for Berlin at the Hamilton sale, are being reproduced 
in fac-simile, by Dr. Lippmann, for publication and sale 
(Nutt : 270, Strand). Mrs. Herbert Jones is preparing 
an “illustrated monograph” on the Princess Charlotte 
(Quaritch), to be illustrated by a series of eleven minia- 
tures, painted by Miss Charlotte Jones. In the first the 
Princess is painted in a cradle ; in the tenth, she is a bride; 
while the eleventh is a memorial portrait—a kind of pictorial 
post-mortem. It is suggested that the authorities of the 
Louvre and the British Museum should combine for the 
publication of the Jacopo Bellini drawings but now dis- 
covered by M. Eugéne Muntz, and the volume by the same 
rare master which has been so long among the treasures of 
the Keeper of the Prints. Mr. Vedder’s pictorial descant in 
the “ Rubdiyat” of Omar Khayyém, as Englished by the 
late Mr. Fitzgerald, will be published, in Boston by Messrs. 
Houghton and Mifflin, and in London by Mr. Quaritch, 
before the end of the current year. 


THE exhibition at the Dudley Gallery is one of almost 
unrelieved mediocrity. The ambitious work is confined to 
Mr. H. T. Schafer’s “ Pygmalion and Galatea” and Mr. 
Cafe’s “Chrysothemis,” a study from the nude ineffably 
grey and dismal. ' For the rest, Miss Helen Montalba’s 
Venetian studies are delicate and tender in colour; Mr. 
G. A. Storey’s “ Kitty” is pleasing after the manner of 
his work; Mr. R. Goff’s “Fish Market, Folkestone,” is 
a strong and rather impressive study of fishing craft 
under an evening sky; and in “News from the Beach,” 
by Mr. T. C. Gotch, there is the promise of something 
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better than the performance. In “Seaside Neighbours,” 
Mr. Edwin Ellis surpasses all his previous efforts ; it has 
the appearance of a sunny landscape seen through blue 
glass, the shadows black and ugly, the sunlight sickly. 
The work of a colourist who knows how to paint, its very 
force renders it repulsive. In landscape there is so-ne fair 
work by Mr. Stuart Lloyd, Mr. F. Hines, Miss Edith 
Berkley, Mr. Albert Kinsley, Mr. G. de Breanski, ard Miss 
Linnie Watt. Mr. James Hayller has two studies, heads of 
old men, full of character and humour; and Miss Anna 
Weir shows in her “Study of a Boy’s Head” excellent 
promise, and something of the qualities that vivify por- 
traiture. In the sculpture, “A Boy’s Head ” in plaster, and 
a small terra-cotta group, both by Mr. E. R. Mullins, are dis- 
tinctly artistic efforts, and touched with individuality; as 
such, they transcend in interest nine-tenths of the feeble 
and hesitating experiments in painting. 


THE show of the Nineteenth Century Art Society is an 
improvement on the last. In landscape, Mr. W. Anderson’s 
“Sunny Homestead” is the most ambitious, but the ex- 
cellent effect of its distance and warm middle tones is sadly 
marred by the disconcerting crudities of the foreground. ° 
Mr. J. H. Snell’s “A Wet Day ” is a truthful if not very for- 
cible presentment of a grey blurred atmosphere and wintry 
landscape. In “ Astray ” Mr. Yglesias makes a new depar- 
ture, and depicts a snowing woodland with considerable 
subtlety and power. Mr. Lindstrém’s “Autumn in the 
New Forest” is an effective study of a rich glowing sunset 
flooding the woodland. ‘“ Venetian Boats,” by Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt, is pleasing in colour and fine in atmosphere ; the sea 
is mannered and strongly suggestive of Clay’s. In “Crabbed 
Age and Youth” Mr. W. C. Symons is scarcely as fresh 
and strong as usual ; the figure of the girl is excellent, but 
for the rest the subject is illustrated with neither novelty 
nor significance. Among the water-colours are Mr. T. B. 
Hardy’s “Old Port on the Zuider Zee,” with its cool breezy 
atmosphere and fresh running sea ; Mr. Henry Mohrman’s 
“Lady at the Piano,” a fine impression of a dusky interior 
and sombre shadow and low lights ; Mr. H. S. Tuke’s pastel, 
“Falmouth Harbour ;” Mr. H. 8. Dale’s “February Day ;” 
and Mr. Yeend King’s bright and piquant interior (363). 


At Mr. McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket, besides works by 
foreign artists, there are on view some of Mr. Millais’ most 
popular pictures : “A Message from the Sea,” the “ Little 
Miss Muffet,” and “The Mistletoe Gatherer.” The two 
last are announced for reproduction, the former to be en- 
graved by Mr. T. L. Atkinson, the latter in photogravure. 
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“The Little Coquette,” by Harlamoff, with nothing coquettish 
about it, is a little gipsy-like girl standing with folded 
hands, draped with a red shawl; the figure is powerfully 
painted, the colour rich and a trifle sombre, and the present- 
_ ment full of vitality and character. “An English Girl in 
Paris,” by Corcos, is a modish young lady on a Parisian 
balcony dressed in black, full of chic, and painted with great 
brilliancy and verve. Two heads by Semenowski, “A Bru- 
nette” and “A Blonde,” are remarkable for technical 
dexterity and finish, but are otherwise unimpressive. The 
former is much the finer work ; the silver-grey ground of the 
latter defeats its object and neutralises the delicate refine- 
ments of the blonde flesh and hair. Among works by 
English artists are Albert Goodwin’s “Scene in the Brenner 
Pass,” Van Haanen’s “A Venetian Brunette”—a masterly 
' study, superb in colour—and an excellent little landscape 
by David Bates. 


THE Fine Art Society’s exhibition of Mr. Ernest George’s 
water-colour drawings comprises a large number of studies 
of the most remarkable medieval buildings in Europe. 
The domestic architecture of Holland, the cathedrals and 
chateaux of France, the canals of Venice, and street scenes 
in Spain are prominent in the collection. The interest of 
Mr. George’s drawings is topographical and architectural. 
They are professional notes, more or less elaborate. Good 
as is much of his work, the collection has all the depressing 
effect of a series of ordinary architectural designs. There 
is a lack of characterisation, a repetition of effect, a same- 
ness of colour that becomes tedious. The drawings are all 
alike bright and provokingly clean and precise, and de- 
ficient in atmosphere. Toledo and Segovia are much like 
Venice, Venice is like Narbonne, and the Dutch studies 
are bathed in the brilliant sunshine of the south. Mr. 
George’s “Etchings of Old London,” just published, are 
of higher value and importance. They include views of 
the most interesting examples of old city buildings, such 
as St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell ; Staple Inn; the “Sir Paul 
Pindar,” in Bishopsgate; the “Oxford Arms,” Warwick 
Lane ; Bartholomew Close; Drury Lane; Wych Street, 
and other historical neighbourhoods. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s a series of fifty landscape 
studies in oil is exhibited by Mr. Ernest Parton. Here, 
again, we realise how severely an artist is tried by solitary 
exhibitions. All that is vicious or crude in his work, all 
that is tricky and mannered, becomes intensified when 
unrelieved by the competition of others. Mr. Parton suc- 
ceeds in depicting copse and woodland and river-side ; 
his tree-forms are natural and have their own expressive 
grace and character. His execution in other respects is 
very unsatisfactory; his river-water has the texture of oil, 
his skies are void and dull, with an unmeaning vacuity. 
His best work among these studies is undoubtedly “The 
Derbyshire Hills,” a study for the Academy landscape, and 
a fresher and more inspired composition. Mr. Robertson’s 
drawings, exhibited with Mr. Parton’s, are far more inter- 
esting. Among their qualities are a true sense of colour and 
a gift of design, both rare enough, and here combined with 
a power of rendering subtle atmospheric effects exceeding 
all teachable dexterity. What, however, would chiefly jus- 
tify us in adding Mr. Robertson’s name at once to the roll 
of landscape-painters of the higher order is the imaginative 
sympathy displayed in these half-hundred drawings with 
almost as many different moods of nature and humanity. 
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At the Hanover Gallery Messrs. Hollender and Cre- 
metti’s first exhibition in London is described as their 
hundred and first in England. Its contents are not all good ; 
for it includes a great deal of work of which M. Jacquet’s 
“La Pavane ”—vulgar, skilful, merely clever—is the type. 
On the other hand, there is not a little to admire : a goodish 
Jacques ; a superb Rossetti ; a couple of Rousseaus ; some 
good examples of Diaz; a fine Dupré; two drawings by 
J.-F. Millet, and a tiny canvas by the same master; an 
excellent Legros (looking all the more dignified and Old- 
Masterish by reason of its trumpery environment) ; and 
some pleasant and interesting Corots, among them a 
couple of very early works indeed, which prove that at 
one time Corot’s originality was “ zero, or even a frightful 
minus quantity.” For admirers of Meissonier there is the 
“Vedette,” a characteristic picture by the master: with a 
drawing which suffers cruelly from the neighbourhood of 
the greater and stronger work of Millet. 


Mr. Frank Goopati’s “New Light of the Harem” 
has been purchased by the Corporation for the permanent 
collection at the Walker Art Gallery. The selection is none 
of the happiest. It is more to the purpose to know that the 
exhibition has been so far the occasion of purchase te the 
extent of over £8,600. The last Royal Academy results, it 
will be remembered, amounted to over £14,500, £2,000 of 
which must be set down to the Chantrey Fund, while at 
the Royal Instituie the sales were not in excess of £12,000. 


THE Fine Art section of the exhibition at Bristol owes 
a great part of its attraction to the contributions from the 
collection of the Mayor, Mr. J. D. Weston, which include a 
magnificent series of water-colour sketches by W. Miiller 
and some oil-paintings by the same artist. It is seldom 
that Miiller has been so strongly represented, as works of 
his are also lent by Mr. C. W. Cope Proctor, Mrs. Branwhite, 
and others. Fine examples of Hobbema and P. Nasmyth 
belong to Mr. Weston, and Mr. Lewis Fry contributes a 
beautiful Cuyp and a fresh little Constable. There is one 
small Sir Joshua Reynolds, the “Match Boy,” owned by 
Mr. J. Selwyn Payne, and one Millais, a head of Glad- 
stone, belonging to Mr. Agnew. In decorative art there 
was nothing to equal the rich display of Elton ware. Since 
the article in THE MAGAZINE oF ART upon this pottery, Sir 
Edmund Elton has removed his-kiln to Clevedon Court, 


‘where he has succeeded in producing larger and still better 


work. The fertility of invention shown in the decoration 
is undiminished, and the shapes have increased in elegance. 
His experiments in splashed colours have also had remark- 
able results, producing under the fine glaze the effects of 
agates veined with all the colours of the rainbow. 


Art the Brighton Loan Exhibition are some good pictures : 
Fragonard’s “Fontaine d’Amour,” Romney’s “ Mrs. Jordan ;” 
two Constables—“ The Opening of Waterloo Bridge” and the 
“Hadley Castle;” with examples of Gainsborough, Turner, 


- Corot, Walker, Mason, and J.-F. Millet; the President’s 


“Summer Moon,” Mr. Morris’s “First Communion,” 
Mr. Macbeth’s “Ferry,” Mr. Millais’ “Fresh from the 
West,” and a good deal of notable work besides, There is 
also a charming collection of fans, with an admirable selec- 
tion of Japanese netsukés, a choice of rare and curious 
stuff from South Kensington, an excellent assortment of 
furniture, and a number of good water-colours and fine 
prints. Altogether a model exhibition of its kind. 
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At Glasgow the Seventh Annual Exhibition of the 
Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters comprehends 
close on three hundred items, the work of fifty-two artists. 
Mr. Alma Tadema is represented by “ A Declaration ;” Mr. 
Herdman, by an “ Autumn on the Hills,” “ A Summer Sea,” 
and a “Briseis ;” Mr. W. B. Hole, by “The Fill of the 
Boats” and “The Evening Sacrifice ;” Mr. M‘Taggart, by a 
“Young Trawlers,” a “ Weel may the Boatie Row,” and a 
“Running Home—Stormy Weather ;” Mr. Lockhart by a 
“ Morning at the East Neuk” and a“ Lonely Shore.” The 
exhibition, apart from these, has no special interest. The 
catalogue is neatly produced, from original sketches, by a 
new “photo-etching process” of Gillespie Brothers. 


Tae death is announced of the Turinc%e author-artist, 
Count Federigo Pastorin de Cassalrosso ; of W. Wider, the 
Berlinese portrait and genre painter ; of Tommaso de Viva 
(etat. 94), the doyen of Italian art; and of Harpignies’ 
master, Alexis Achard, an etcher and landscape-painter— 

forgotten, but of considerable merit and originality. 


THE last livraison of the Hermitage Autotypes (Paris : 
Braun ; London: the Autotype Company) is less inter- 
esting than certain others. It includes a good many ex- 
amples of the Dutch, French, and Flemish schools, which 
are of value to the student only. Among those reproduc- 
tions, which are (or should be) precious to all alike, area fine 
and dignified Ghirlandajo (30) ; an excellent and touching 
“Holy Family” of Palma Vecchio (92); an admirable 
“Mezzetin ” of Watteau (1503) ; a Van der Helst (784) ; a 
typical and charming “ Adoration,” by Veneziano Boni- 
facio (109). Of Murillo there are two good examples : 
a “Crucifixion” (370) and a strange and moving “ Mort 
de l'Inquisiteur, Pedro d’Arbuez” (374). The “ Vision 
Céleste” of Francisco Herrera (389) is curious. Velas- 
quez is represented by an astonishing “Duc d’Olivarez ” 
(422); Ribera, by a powerful and melodramatic “St. Fran- 
gois de Paule ” (336). There are two Van Dycks : a quaint 
and delightful picture of a lady and her little daughter 
(635), and a magnificent “ Inigo Jones ” (626). One of the 
two examples of Rubens, the “ Philippe IV.” (559), affords a 
good comparison with the method and ideal of Velasquez ; 
the other, a portrait of an old lady (578), is simply an admi- 
rable piece of portraiture. There is a spirited Ostade (950), 
a baker calling new bread ; with a good but affected Luini 
(73), a “Saint Sebastian,” a “Virgin and Child ” of Sasso- 
ferrato (259), and a curious Cosimo Rosselli (2). The 
three Rembrandts are one and all superb. The first, the 
Abraham from the master’s “ Abraham and the Angels,” is 
simply astonishing (791) ; the thing itself is Rembrandt at 
his best ; the photograph is so good that you can study the 
brushwork in it, and get from it some knowledge of the 
method of the original. The others are a portrait of an aged 
Jew (810), which is evidently a masterpiece, but of which 
the negative has as evidently been re-touched ; and a portrait 
of Rembrandt’s mother (807), which in its union of dignity 
and simplicity, of the homeliest realism with the deepest 
imaginative insight, is not easily to be paralleled in art. 


THe Autotype Company also publish a large and 
very successful reproduction of Mr. T. Archer’s “ Dieu le 
Veult,” the picture of Peter the Hermit’s preaching, exhi- 
bited at the last Academy exhibition. The work is full of 
cleverness, and full of thought and suggestive invention ; 
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there are many to whom it will doubtless prove uncommonly 
acceptable. Better to our mind, because simpler and less 
conventional, is an admirable reproduction of Haydon’s 
Wordsworth ; the “Head of an Apostle” (in chalk), now 
in the possession of Mr. Walter Field. That Haydon was 
a bad painter is unquestionable ; that he was also some- 
thing of a great master this head were alone enough to 
prove. It is not necessary to belong to the Wordsworth 
Society to appreciate such work ; it is enough to have an 
eye in one’s head, and to have read the “Odes to Duty,” 
and that other and (pace Mr. Swinburne) far finer one, 
“On the Intimations of Immortality.” 


THE grand style and romantic spirit of Gainsborough’s 
noble landscapes have never met with better interpretation 
than in two very large and brilliant etchings recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Co., the succes- 
sors, and if we argue from these plates, the worthy suc- 
cessors, of Messrs. Goupil and Co. They are by C. Koepping, 
perhaps the best of Waltner’s pupils, and translate into 
black and white “The Market Cart,” in the National Gallery, 
and the Duke of Westminster's “ Cottage Door.” The same 
firm have also issued a Rajon of scarcely smaller dimen- 
sions, which renders with sympathy, both for the humour 
and the handling of the original, Reynolds’s portrait of 
“Master Crewe as Henry VIIL,” which is still in the pos- 
session of the family. A not less important and still more 
beautiful plate is M. Massard’s line-engraving of “The 
Young Widow,” by Greuze, now lent by Lord Dufferin to 
the National Gallery. The engraver has rendered beauti 
fully the delicate tone and soft contours of the original. 


Prettiest of all the Christmas cards sent out this year 
by Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner are two sets of 
designs by Miss Alice Havers : a group of “ Four Studies” 
(491), and a second of “Two Studies” (490). The “ Four- 
fold Screens ” designed by Ernest Wilson (7,327) and C. G. 
Noakes (7,463) are pleasant and acceptable, as are the 
“Flowers and Fans” designed by E. Diver (473); the 
“Fan Designs” of B. D. Sigmund, the “Floral Designs” of 
E. J. Muckley (403) and Ernest Wilson (419), the “ Dogs” 
of Helena Maguire (344), and the “ Mischievous Kittens” 
of E. Carrington. In none of these is there any novelty. 
Some of the Christmas ware produced by Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode is fresher in design and effect ; the heart and 
palette-shaped emblems (hand-painted), for instance; the 
coloured photographs (of scenery) designed as New Year 
cards ; and the palette and platter-shaped calendars. It 
is impossible to designate our selection more exactly, as the 
specimens have nzither names nor numbers. 


CapTaIn Bourke’s account of “The Snake Dance of 
the Moquis of Arizona” (Sampson Low) is only useful to 
specialists. The customs of primitive societies are so in- 
teresting in themselves and so important to many modern 
speculations that one cannot help regretting with the author 
in his preface the disadvantages of the military outpost, 
far from books and information, where this work was of 
necessity written. If this difficulty prevented Captain 
Bourke from duly connecting his new information with 
the facts and conclusions derived by other men from 
similar sources, the popular character of his book, he tells 
us, prevented him from describing those phallic rites and 
other religious or social arrangements in force among all 
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races at some epoch in their career, and consequently of 
moment as regards the origins of law, society, and religion. 
As Captain Bourke and his companions are apparently the 
only white men who have ever witnessed these amazing 
rites, it seems a pity that he should have decided to leave us 
the same vague picture we had before of the moral aspect 
of such remote ¢orners of primitive society. He has loaded 
his canvas with external detail and local colour, unin- 
structed and unsustained by any knowledge of his subjects’ 
underlying moral attitude. The details of life are inter- 
esting as showing the aspect under which right and wrong 
were conceived in ages whose general view so differed from 
our own, but whose moral energy and singleness of purpose 
must have been superior to ours from their younger vitality. 


Why pile on description after description of colours, of - 


clothes, of huts, when we know not how they live in them, 
what makes virtue, or what among them is the real meaning 
of a husband or a wife? The illustrations are extremely 
curious and, on the whole, sufficient. 


Or “Spanish and French Painters,” by Gerard W. 
Smith (Sampson Low), there is little to say. As it is an 
“Art Handbook” it is perhaps a merit that it should con- 
tain chiefly dates, names, and biography, eked out with 
a little criticism of a kind not quite good enough to make 
us wish for more. It is, however, just to say that what 
there is is commonplace rather than misleading. The book 
would be of use to those wishing to take the advice of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds on pretending to become a connoisseur. 
If Mr. Smith had dismissed modern French art as he 
has dismissed modern Spanish, with a simple mention of 
Fortuny, as an art only giving promise of a new birth, but 
as yet too commonplace in aim, one would not resent the 
omission of particular names. As it is, men like Dupré, 
Frangais, Puvis de Chavannes, Legros, and some others are 
at this day more important by their works or the example 
of their sanity of style than a talented eccentric like Chin- 
treuil or a commonplace worthy like Coignet. As regards 
the illustrations, most of them give no sort of idea of their 
originals, and do not sucteed in the faintest degree in 


distinguishing their styles. 


WE have met with no more interesting book of late than 
Mr. Folkard’s “ Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics ” (London : 
Sampson Low). It is a mine of quaint fantasies, a hoard of 
curious erudition, and, for odd half-hours, not at all unworthy 
of a place with Burton’s immortal “Anatomy.” Song and 
story, fancy and superstition, all the strange imaginings in 
which our forefathers were wont to indulge on the subject 
of flowers and simples and trees, are gathered here together. 
You may open the volume where you will and make certain 
beforehand of lighting upon matter worth reading and re- 
membering. The illustrations (which are, unhappily, but 
few) are as recondite and unfamiliar as the text. 
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Mr. Mo.toy’s new book, “ The Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington ” (London: Hurst and Blackett), has the 
merit of being lively reading. For the rest it is neither 
biography nor fiction, neither exact history nor pure 
romance, but a combination of all these elements, effected 
with some spirit, and planned with a beautiful disregard for 
everything save irrelevance and fancy. All that is known 
about Woffington can be told in a very few pages; Mr. 
Molloy has so beaten it out—has so amplified and decorated 
and renewed it—that it is enough to fill two stout volumes. 
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C’est tout dire. The same thing was done, in far less space, 
by Charles Reade in “ Masks and Faces.” 


A Batcu of books from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin (London : 
Paternoster Square). The most curious and interesting is 
certainly a “Smaller Biblia Pauperum,” a derivative of the 
“ New Biblia Pauperum ” already issued by the same pub- 
lisher. In the present volume the illustrations are reduc- 
tions in fac-simile of the famous set of blocks which, dating 
from the Fifteenth Century, remained unused until 1877 ; 


‘the borders and ornaments are from a “ Book of Hours,” 


printed (Paris : Kerver) in 1525 ; the paper is hand-made 
Dutch—a very successful imitation of Fifteenth Century 
material ; the style and design of the binding are copied 
from a medizval example in the British Museum. The re- 
sult is extremely quaint, curious, and interesting. Another 
good number is “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” 
by Linda Villari, with illustrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon: 
prettily felt and prettily written, pretty to read and pretty 
to remember. Very welcome indeed is a translation into 
English (the first we know of) of certain of Brentano’s “ Fairy 
Tales,” by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, with illustrations by 
F. Carruthers Gould. The stories are charming ; the trans- 
lation (like all translations) might be better ; the illustrations 
are worthless. In “The Seven Ages of Man” (“ Artists’ 
Edition”) we are presented with photogravures “from 
original pictures ”—by Messrs. Church, Hovenden, Smedley, 
Gaul, and others—in illustration of the well-known passage 
in “As You Like It.” The verse is Shakespeare’s; the book 
is very prettily produced ; the designs——well! the book is 
very prettily produced, and the verse is Shakespeare’s. 








Mr. Ernest JeEssor’s “Old Letters and New Illustra- 
tions” of “The Legend of St. Aloys ” (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) are often very good indeed. Often, it is true, 
they are the very reverse. On the whole, however, the 
effect is excellent. What is good in “Under Mother’s Wing” 
(London : Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co.) is the text contri- 
buted by “L. C.,” much of which is fanciful and ingenious 
in a high degree, besides being well written enough to be 
good reading considered as mere style. Whether or not it 
will always be intelligible to the babes for whom the pic- 
tures—German pictures—are designed, is another affair. 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran (London: St. Paul’s Church- 
yard) have issued a set of spiritual mementos in the shape 
of tiny volumes — “ Hope,” “Charity,” “Grace,” “Mercy 
and Peace,” and so forth—very well drawn and compiled, 
and very prettily got up. The “Birthday Book of Art and 
Artists” (London : John Hogg), compiled and edited by 
Estelle Davenport Adams, made up partly of quotations— 
from Ruskin, Wyke Bayliss, Margaret Fuller, and other 
eminent authorities—and partly of dates, is a pleasant varia- 
tion in a well-worked theme, and is neatly produced. 





THE London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company 
(London: 108 and 110, Regent Street) have issued an 
“A BC of Modern Dry-Plate Photography,” specially 
composed and adapted for the use of amateurs. The little 
manual, which is neatly got up, is clearly written in 
manner and in substance comprehensive. It is practical 
and useful enough to be warmly praised. In fact, if any- 
body, after reading it, is still unable to take a portrai or 
reproduce a view, he had better resign and put away his 
camera : Nature may have made him an artist ; assuredly 
she cannot have made him a photographer. 
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THE competition for the Gambetta monument has been 
won by MM. Aubé and Boileau ; te MM. Dalou and Faure 
Dujarrié, second in the race, has been awarded 9,000 francs. 
Mr. Woolner is at work on the busts of Sir Donald and 
Lady Currie. Mr. Madox Brown has finished the cartoon 
for his fifth Manchester fresco, the “Trial of Wycliffe.” 
M. Géréme has been commissioned by the King of Holland 
to paint a picture of the inauguration of the “ William II.” 
at Luxembourg. 


It is proposed to establish an International Chalco- 
graphical Society, for the study of engravings and the pro- 
duction of fac-similes of rare and precious examples of the 
art. What is wanted to begi~. with is a list, 250 strong, of 
subscribers at £2 per annum. Among those who at the 
date of writing had come forward are Vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde, and Messrs. Sidney Colvin, Malcolm of Poltalloch, 
Seymour Haden, William Mitchell, G. Duplessis, F. Lipp- 
mann, and Richard Fisher. 


Aw exhibition of pictures by Mr. G. F. Watts will pre- 
sently be opened in New York. At Paris the Cercle de 
la Librairie will hold an exhibition of the published and 
unpublished designs of Gustave Doré. A collection of 
sporting pictures will be shown at the Petit gallery, in the 


Rue de Séze. The Grosvenor exhibition this winter will be 
one of Gainsboroughs and Doyles ; at the Royal Academy, 
which is still too damp for the safety of the Turners it was 
proposed to exhibit, there will be a collection of James 
Wards. An exhibition of works by Bouguereau has been 
held by Messrs. Goupil. At Newcastle the Bewick Club 
will open their second exhibition on the 23rd of January. 


THE maquette of M. Guillaume’s “Claude Bernard” 
shows the illustrious physiologist meditating the act of vivi- 
section on a dog tied down ready for the knife on the table 
at his side. It is evident that from M. Guillaume’s “Claude 
Bernard” on vivisection bent to M. Chose’s “ Machin” in 
the very act is no distance at all. It must be confessed 
that of late years MM. Zola and Co. have represented the 
artistic and.scientific morality of France fairly enough. 


Lorp Dup.ey has sold his famous Fra Angelico to the 
Berlin Museum, which institution has also been enriched of 
late by the acquisition of a splendid series of designs by 
Adolf Menzel. It is understood that the “Garden of the 
Hesperides,” the finest of the Blenheim Rubenses, has been 
as good as secured by Baron Edmond de Rothschild (Paris) 
for 25,000 guineas ; also that the Teniers copies, 150 in 
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number, from the same collection, will be sold en bloc. Two 
Rembrandts (portraits) have been discovered at Maurik 
among the Beeresteyn family portraits. At the Perpart 
sale (Cologne) a cup of Fifteenth Century Venice glass 
realised £1,000, and the whole collection—china, glass, 
enamels—not less than £19,000. A cast of a copy of the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles has been added to the South Ken- 
sington Cast Museum ; a drawing of Napoleon on board the 
Bellerophon, by Lieutenant Skene, to the British Museum. 


THE winter exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours contains no work of special note. On the 
one hand we see men of the old school, such as Richardson, 
Callow, Danby, and George Flipp, still exercising their old 
conventional learning and skill; on the other, the younger 
men like C. Gregory and Thorne Waite, Lockhart and 
Pilsbury, striving after a more vivid and less poetical ideal. 
It is difficult not to feel that the old art, even in its decay, is 
not greater than the young in its vigour, and we look in vain 
amongst the work of the new school for such a sense of liquid 
sunlight as we find in Thomas Danby’s scenes in Wales, or 
for such pure gemlike colour and clear sweet touches as in 
Frederick Tayler’s “Dead Game.” For anything like great- 
ness of manner or nobleness of colour we must still look 
back, but in smartness of effect and dexterity of manipula- 
tion there is no lack amongst the more modern members of 
the Society. Carl Haag has a superb study for a picture 
of “Kieff Yaoos,” and George Boyce in two or three little 
landscapes shows how true an artist and how real a colourist 
he is, while Mrs. Allingham sends some eight delightful 
drawings. If Albert Goodwin is disappointing, except in a 
view of “Stratford,” Oswald Brierly sends a quantity of 
small but beautiful work. Alfred Hunt is absent ; but J. W. 
North has a drawing of an English water-mill of unusual size 
and beauty, and Holman Hunt a view of the Archipelago, 
which is far more enjoyable than anything he has shown 
since he has joined the Society. The most notable of the 
contributions by figure-painters are some heads by Poynter 
and Albert Moore, and a cartoon by F. J. Shields. 


THE most remarkable feature of the winter exhibition 
of the Society of British Artists is the appearance of Mr. 
Whistler. Extremes meet, when the wilfullest of artists 
mingles with the humdrum crowd of Suffolk Street. But 
in spite of his clever arrangement in black, to which Mr. 
Louis Huth is apparently a most unwilling victim, and an 
audacious “Little Red Note,” the collection still remains 
hopelessly mediocre and banale. Yet the catalogue contains 
more than the usual average of good names. There are 
Herkomer and Dendy Sadler, Dobson and Sir John Gilbert, 
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Walter Langley and John Reid ; but all these fail to leaven 
the heavy mass of tame and tasteless work. Amongst the 
more interesting pictures we noticed, albeit unpleasant and 
false in colour, a clever figure of a girl in a flowery field 
by W. A. Breakspeare, called “Dora ;” a bright bit in 
“Normandy” by Leslie Thomson ; two pretty studies of 
the nude by A. Hill ; some pleasant landscapes by John 
White, J.G. Grace, W. L. Ticknell, and others; and a slight 
but pleasant Adrian Stokes. Christian Symons’s “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” though luminous, is flashy and unsubstantial, 
and in his other composition it is difficult to tell whether 
the weir on which the swans are fishing is frozen or not. 
Some of the pictures are too bad to have been admitted into 
any exhibition. The frantic dreams of A. J. Woolmer and 
an atrociously vulgar study of a girl by W. J. Morgan are 
instances in point. 


‘At the Fine Art Society’s rooms the Venetian drawings 
by A. N. Roussoff are vivid and in their way masterly. 
The artist uses water-colours with great dexterity; his 
touches are clear and telling, placed with great certainty 
and effect ; and his colour, if wanting in “quality,” is bright 
and strong. He is best in his figures. In the “Con- 
fessional” these are remarkable for the expression of the 
postures and the hands. Excellent in character is a “Cat 
and the Mouse,” where a chorister is poring over a choir 
book under the wakeful eye of an ecclesiastic. “The 
Baptistery, San Travaso,” and “ The Kitchen,” are touched 
with unusual freshness and vigour, with unstrained pathos 
and natural humour; while in one larger work, “Take 
Care,” M. Roussoff shows that his power is not limited to 
works on a small scale. If, as has been often said, the 
drawing of hands is the test of a master, this little girl 
is enough to settle M. Roussoff’s title to that name. 


At the French Gallery the interest of the exhibition 
centres in some remarkable works by artists of the Vienna 
and Munich schools and their allies. Carl Heffner’s Roman 
landscapes are in composition and treatment very similar 
to his previous work. His method of presentment is not 
picturesque in the ordinary acceptation of the word, but 
scenic. He has a profound sense of the value of an im- 
mense horizon ; he depends for his impression chiefly upon 
this and the breadth of the foreground. “The Aqueduct 
of Claudius,” taken near the Porta Furba, is an example ; 
it has a somewhat panoramic effect, and at first sight it 
leaves the impression of disappointment and vacancy. It 
is presented in all its stern rigidity under the naked beam- 
less air of a clear sunset; with all the breadth of painting, 
the material of the ruined arches is obvious ; you can see 
the Roman bricks and feel the curious interest in its con- 
struction that an actual visit provokes. “The Via Appia” 
is instinct with a similar actuality, and is far more effec- 
tively composed. The “Castle and Ruins of Ostia” is very 
impfessive in another sense, and has much visionary beauty 
and mystery. Of more certain attraction to artists is Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s “Tric-trac Players,” a scene in a Cairo café. 
The triteness of the theme is more than compensated 
by the force of the composition, the admirable drawing 
and harmonious colour. Professor Wiinnenberg’s “At the 
Fountain” has a distinct decorative quality, and the purity 
and grace of an idyll. Among other works are a charming 
Corot, a scene near Ville d’Avray, fresh with the dew and 
mist of morning; a clever and elaborate Seiler ; two good 
examples of Daubigny and Diaz; a design for a fan, by 
Kaulbach, of a fantastic humour ; and a large picture, by 
Professor Brandt, of a “ Horse Fair in Bessarabia.” 
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To most people George Morland is known only as the 
painter of roadside inns, of horses and pigs and sheep, an 
artist of strong individuality and very clear limitations. 
That he is still unrivalled in this too rigid acceptation of 
his art work would be admitted, but not his extraordinary 
range of power that embraced in landscape so much of the 
style of Gainsborough, the breadth and expressive simplicity 
of Crome, and in figure subjects a vivacity and grace, par- 
ticularly in dealing with children, that leaves most of his 
contemporaries far behind. To these gifts he joined a graphic 
force that suggests Hogarth, intensified with a humour not 
less profound than versatile. The collection of paintings by 
George Morland and of mezzotints of his work exhibited 
by Messrs. J. and W. Vokins, of Great Portland Street, is 
peculiarly representative of the artist’s many-sided genius. 
Among the pictures a tiny “Road Scene” and “Duck 
Shooting” are brilliant examples of highly wrought and 
expressive art, and the two woodland scenes, “Gipsies” 
and the “ Woodcutter’s Repose,” are warm and rich in colour 
and exquisitely mellow in tone. “The Wreckers,” a large 
sea piece, is chiefly important for its spirited group of 
figures ; “ The Spirit of Justice” is truly Hogarthian ; and 
“The Grey Horse” is a powerful study. “The Dream,” 
“The Ale-house Door,’ and “The Fox Inn” are ‘fine 
examples of Morland’s favourite subject: the rustic inn with 
its group of idlers, the carter in his smock-frock with mug 
of beer in hand, the rude and jocund Hebe pouring wine 
for the gentlemen of the road, and the gossiping labourers. 


In engraving no painter has received more admirable 
and adequate interpretation than Morland. In many of the 
mezzotints by his brother-in-law William Ward, by S. W. 
Reynolds and J. Raphael Smith, his work is reproduced 
with wonderful fidelity. His individual handling and 
peculiar breadth ‘of touch are excellently rendered in those 
subjects where animals are introduced ; in the texture of 
sheep and pigs and horses his brush-wor!: is remarkably 
manifest. The engravings comprehend a vast range of 
subjects. There are didactic series in the Hogarthian vein, 
“The Recruit” and “The Deserter,” the “Credulous 
Innocence,” “ Seduction ” and “ Desertion ;” the admirable 
“Boys Robbing an Orchard” and “The Angry Farmer,” 
both animated with vivacious dramatic expression ; the 
boisterous humour of “The Mad Bull ;” and the lovely 
groups of children, so supremely natural and graceful, 
in the “Juvenile Navigators,” and a dozen others. Rey- 
nolds’s “Fishermen Going Out” is a fine plate with a 
Raphaelesque figure of a fisherman standing in a boat, 
the evening sky and forlorn sea and shore rendered with 
impressive subtlety. The Rowlandsonian humour of some 
prints is curiously contrasted with such delicate and re- 
fined studies as the “ Visit to the Boarding School” and 
“The Farmer’s Visit to Town,” which are pregnant with 
humour and observation and nature. The collection 
deserves the most attentive study, both as a revelation 
of the artist and as illustrative of the age whose manners 
and humours he depicted with such felicity and amplitude. 


THE exhibition of Roumanian costumes and embroi- 
deries, carpets, and other woven fabrics, held at Messrs. 
Howell and James’s, was, though small, full of interest. 
The benevolent aims of the Queen of Roumania in seeking 
a market for these products of the Roumanian peasantry 
may, we trust, be realised, even though the national cos- 
tume presents few features that may be readily adapted to 
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modern dress, The attraction of the show lay in the beauty 
and cheapness of the materials, and the admirable fitness 
with which they were associated with modern furniture in 
the coverings of chairs and footstools, cushions and sofas. 
The long tunic and short square-cut petticoat, the veil, 
the apron, and girdle of the Roumanian costume make a 
picturesque rather than a beautiful ensemble ; the colours 
employed are generally too garish and crude to harmonise, 
and there is no beauty of line in the dress itself that may 
mitigate the violent colours. Like the Cypriotes, the Rou- 
manians have a passion for colour, but they do not know 
how to indulge in this Oriental taste and yet produce an 
agreeable harmony, such as is so exquisitely displayed in 
Oriental art embroideries. The carpets are excellent in 
workmanship, and the use of gold and silver thread and 
spanglcs in the finer fabrics is very effective 


Tue eleventh annual Students’ Sketching Club com- 
petition was held on Saturday, November Ist, at South 
Kensington Museum, the adjudicators being Messrs. E. J. 
Gregory, A.R.A., Alfred Parsons, R.[I., and Hamo Thorny- 
croft, A.R.A. This year it was general to all metropolitan 
Students’ Sketching Clubs, and five new competitors 
appeared—The Royal Academy Students, St. John’s Wood, 
the Heatherley, Royal Institute Students, and the Birk- 
beck. The total number of works exhibited was 196, of 
which 9 only were in plastic material. For figure painting 
or drawing, the subject for which was “ Pursued,” the first 
prize fell to Mr. Bell, of the R.A. Students’ Club. In 
landscape Mr. Champion Jones, of the Gilbert, received the 
first prize for his “Grey Day.” The first prize for animals, 
subject an “ Intruder,’ was awarded to Mr. West, of St. 
John’s Wood. The sculpture prize, subject “ Labour,” was 
adjudged to Mr. Stephens, of the Heatherley Club. The 
“ Award of Honour” for the best exhibition of sketches 
fell to the Lambeth Sketching Club. 


Tue death is announced of the battle-painter, Henri- 
Félix-Emmanuel Philippoteaux, author of the famous 
panorama (1872) of the bombardment of Paris; of Mlle. 
de Bashkirscheff, a Russian artist, of great promise; of 
William Henry Fisk, lecturer and writer on art and teacher 
of drawing ; of Frederick William Hulme, a landscape- 
painter of repute ; of the sculptor and medallist, Aug. Von 
Nordheim ; of Clement Beneer, the portrait and historical 
painter ; of Paul Lacroix (“ Bibliophile Jacob”), novelist, 
historian, bibliographer, art-critic, archeologist ; and of the 
sculptor, Henry Stormont Leifchild. 


Messrs. RaPHaet Tuck (London: Coleman Street) are 
better this year than ever. Of great merit and attrac- 
tiveness are their tablet-mounted satin cards (1,696, 1,718, 
1,685), their plush frames (Series 30), their diamond shapes 
(Series 5), and their arrangements in fringed and folded silk 
(Series 38). Other capital examples are a four-fold screen 
(1,647); a set of winter birds and animals (1,443) ; a set of 
street arabs (1,589); ‘‘Our Great Grandmothers” (1,522) ; 
a set of farmyard pictures (1,631); and a set of “ gilt-edged 
blocks ” (1,609), with land and sea scapes in sepia on the 
back, and designs—of tlowers and landscape combined—in 
colour on the face. There are many others—so many that 
it is impossible to notice them. All are admirably produced. 
These, however, are perhaps the daintiest and best. 
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Cs1eF among the new issue of Messrs. Marcus Ward 
(London: Chandos Street) are a number of miniature port- 
folios : “Sporting Sketches,” by Georgina Bowers ; “ Salt- 
Water Sketches,” by H. C. S. Wright ; “Moonlight and 
Twilight on the Deep” (same artist) ; “Glints o’ Bonnie 
Scotland,” “Life in the Far West”—winter pictures of 
Canada and the Canadian—and others. The bird and frog 
and monkey subjects of Mr. Dadd are excellent. One 
in particular—* Beware of Quacks”—is a genuine comic 
picture. The bird and flower cards are, as usual, very 
pretty and good ; and’there is one set of children—at ball 
and battledore, and “Les Grices”—in colours on a flat 
ground, which is as pleasant an invention as we have seen. 





Some exceedingly pretty cards have been published 
by Schipper and Co. (London: King Street, Covent 
Garden). Excellently quaint are the four numbers of a 
set described as “ Music, Painting, Dancing, &c.” (1,045). 
“Princess and Peasant” (1,044), on satin, and “Our Jolly 
Dogs ” (1,132), are more commonplace, but will have plenty 
of admirers. The “Blotting Pad Series” (1,058) is a 
novel idea neatly worked out. Of considerable merit are 
a number of designs, in floral and landscape, by Mr. J. 
Dundas : “Sea-Mews at Sunset” (1,043), “Winter Lilies” 
(1,069), “Winter Landscapes ” (1,054), “White Flowers” 
(1,066), “Sunset : Landscape” (1,053), and others. Equally 
deserving of mention are the “Silver Anchors and White 
Flowers” (1,090) of Mr. R. Mackay ; a set of “Orchids” 
(949); Mr. Mackay’s “Ivy and . Flowers” (1,088); and 
“ Horses’ Heads” (970). Messrs. Schipper, it should be 
noted, are usually very successful in their treatment of 
satin, and not always so in their treatment of paper. 


Tuts year Messrs. Mansell’s Christmas cards (London : 
Oxford Street) are mostly photographic. In the “ Illumi- 
nated Series” a good effect is attained by mounting the 
photographs upon “ gold bevelled panels,” which in their 
turn are mounted upon tinted cards, with gold and silver 
lettering. Quite pretty are certain subjects—* Water Babies” 
(149), “ Youth and Beauty ” (132), “ Happy Faces” (159)— 
reproduced, on rough and smooth paper, from designs by 
Mrs. Barnard. In the “Sweet Landscapes Series ” ( Messrs. 
Mansell’s titles are unfortunate) the photographs are 
from nature, and are coloured. The Cavaliere Martino 
is responsible for some very graceful and taking “ Marine 
Sketches ” (1 and 2). A set of “Miniature Landscapes” 
(4), reproduced in chromo-lithography from originals by 
O. Pearson, may also be mentioned with approval. 


Two of the best and most successful gift-books of the 
season are “Son Altesse, La Femme,” by M. Octave Uzanne, 
with illustrations by MM. Gervex, Rops, Gonzalés, 
Kratké, Lynch, and Adrien Moreau ; and M. Gausseron’s 
translation of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” with an infinite number 
of illustrations engraved by Gillot. In the first we have M. 
Uzanne at his cleverest and brightest. The book—which is 
wonderfully produced, with such a luxury of paper and type, 
and illustrations in colour and black and white, in the text 
and out of it, as is seldom bestowed on an English pub- 
lication—is made up of eight or ten sketches and stories, 
and a chapter of apothegms. It is good reading: not of 
extraordinary merit, but—enjin—good enough; and it is 
uncommonly well illustrated, now by M. Félicien Rops, the 
last of the Romantics, now by M. Henri Gervex and M. 
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Adrien Moreau, the liveliest exponents of “modernism ” 
in French art. It is hardly necessary to add that “Son 
Altesse, La Femme” is French, modern, exquisite, “article 
Paris,” in the highest degree. In “ Les Voyages de Gulliver ” 
what is most remarkable is the translation, which is excellent. 
It must be added that the illustrations—purely French : 
quick, sparkling, vivid, full of fantasy and wit—are among 
the best we remember to have seen. They are not exactly 
Swift ;"but Swift, we imagine, would have liked them and 
have laughed at them ; and that, we take it, is enough. 


THE prettiest of the many seasonable publications of 

Messrs. Cassell (London : Ludgate Hill) are four little albums 
—* Baby’s,” “ Fairy’s,” “ Pussy’s,’ and “ Dolly’s,” to wit— 
illustrated, and that with real humour and charm, by Miss 
Lizzie Lawson. They would make delightful Christmas 
and New Year cards ; and as such they should be popular 
wherever little people are. In “Children of All Nations” 
(same. publishers) we have a happy idea quite happily 
presented : with innumerable pictures, by Messrs. Clausen, 
Sandoz, Hatherell, C. Gregory, and a dozen well-known 
artists besides. In “The Little Folks’ Out and About 
“Book” are pictures upon pictures, all of them pleasant 
and pretty, and set in text which is amusing and appro- 
priate throughout. A capital companion volume to that 
admirable “Daisy Dimple’s Scrap-Book” of last year 
is the “ Sunday Scrap-Book of Bible Stories in Pictures,” 
which contains some hundreds of pictures, and, like its 
predecessor, should be in every nursery in the kingdom. 
In “The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales,” edited 
by Professor Bonney, we have work of another order. 
Excellently edited and illustrated, and very well written— 
among the authors are Canons Tristram, Venables, and 
Swainson, Archdeacon Norris, Rev. Mandell Creighton, Rev. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, Bishop Hill, and Professors Bonney and 
Hughes—it is probably the best gift-book of the season. 


Tus Christmas Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner 
(London : Jewin Street) have published some very pretty 
books indeed. In “Twilight Hours” we have a perfect 
little library : half a dozen natty and dainty little volumes 
of nursery verse by Mr. F. E. Weatherly, delightfully illus- 
trated by Miss Dealy and Miss Edwards (who are respon- 
sible for three apiece), and as neatly and prettily printed 
as anything of the kind we know. In “Little Miss Mary- 
gold ” and “The Song of the Bell” are more verses by Mr. 
Weatherly, and a number of pleasant pictures by Miss Dealy 
and Mr. Staples. In “Out of Town,” a large and more 
sumptuous work, are verses by Mr. Weatherly (toujours 
Weatherly !) and innumerable coloured illustrations by Miss 
Linnie Watt, and a wilderness of graceful “monotints” by 
Mr. Wilson. In “There’s Many a Slip ’Twixt Cup and Lip” 
are lots of verses by Mr. Weatherly (more Weatherly still !) 
and illustrations by Mr. Hodgson. In “A Day with the 
Harriers ” the text is Mr. Burnand’s ; the pictures are Mr. 
Hodgson’s. In “Tom, the Piper’s Son,” the verses are 
ancient; but the pictures, which are by Mr. Hodgson, are 
new. In “ Heroes and Heroines of Nursery Rhyme,” the 
text, which is in prose, is Mr. G. Sadler’s; the pictures, 
which are very spirited and clever, are by Frank Cox. 


THE new edition of Hawthorne’s delightful “ Wonder 
Book” which has just been issued by Mr. Nimmo (London : 
King William Street) should be one of the books of the 
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season. Hawthorne retold the old stories—“ King Midas,” 
the “Quest of the Golden Apples,”’ the “Slaying of the 
Gorgon,” and all the rest of them—so beautifully and well 
that his work is even now as full of life and charm as it was 
when it was first given to the world. In its present form— 
which is a very comely one—it is set off by a number of 


- illustrations by Mr. F. Church ; all are pretty, and one or 


two—the picture of Atlas the giant, and that of Mercury 
and Perseus in flight through the air—are good. Mr. A. B. 
Frost’s “Stuff ard Nonsense” (same publisher) is well 
named and passing ugly, but for all that is amusing. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp (London : Chandos Street) have 
published a very welcome Christmas book in “ Herrick” 
Content,” with illustrations by Mrs. Houghton. The text, 
which includes “ His Grange” and “ His Book of Littles,” 
is Herrick at his quaintest. The pictures—especially the 
compositions in arabesque—are often charmingly drawn, 
and are always prettily coloured. The art displayed in 
“Nursery Rhymes” (same publishers) is not nearly so 
choice ; still, the booklet is worth having, and should be 
popular. In “ Play” (same publishers), an average Christ- 
mas book, the verses—very bad ones—are by Mr. 8. K. 
Cowan ; the pictures, which are better than the verses, by 
Edith Scanlan. All are very neatly produced. 


Mr. Rosert Dup.ey’s “ King Fo” (De La Rue and Co.) 
sets forth, in rhymes and pictures, a rather pointless story : 
of a tyrannical monarch, who was converted to charity and 
humaneness by a mysterious conjurer with the aid of a 
magic frying-pan. The rhymes are poor indeed. The 
pictures are sometimes better—are humorous in intention 
and effect. Better in every way is a new edition of 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” with illustrations in the 
Caldecottian manner by Mr. F. 8. Walker. Of Goldsmith’s 
poem it is not necessary to speak ; it is, as always, one of 
the good things of the language. Mr. Walker’s illustrations, 
though a little inclined to be merely pretty, are often touched 
with character, and are always pretty and pleasant. 


Messrs. BLackigE AND Son (London and Edinburgh) 


send us some capital books for boys. Two—“ Menhardoc,” 
a narrative of adventure and experiences among Cornish 
miners and Cornish fishers, and “In Bunyip Land,” a 
romance of exploration in New Guinea—are by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, with illustrations by Staniland and Gordon 
Browne. Three others are by Mr. G. A. Henty. The 
first, “In Freedom’s Cause,” is a stirring story of the days 
of Wallace and the Bruce; the second, “St. George for 
England,” deals with the Black Prince and the fights of 
Crecy and Poitiers; the last, “True to the Old Flag,” is 
a tale of the War of Independence, of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, Saratoga and Lexington, Hessians and Indians, and 
all the rest of it. All three are illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, who is also responsible for the pictures—and very 
good pictures they are—in Messrs; Blackie’s new edition 
of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Or “Thoughts for Sunrise” (T. Nelson and Sons), a 
monthly round of texts and hymns, we have only space to 
remark that it is illuminated, by “L. M. W.,” with much 
taste and skill, and that it is quite admirably. produced 
and printed in colours and gold. 
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At the winter gathering at Burlington House the art 
of the Low Countries, and more especially of Flanders, is 
most conspicuous. The fourth room is the real beginning 
of the exhibition, as it is devoted to more or less primitive 
work of every school. By far the most beautiful and inter- 
esting number is Mabuse’s wonderful “ Adoration of the 
Magi” (230). It shows little trace of Roman influence, and 
was probably painted before the artist went to Rome in 
1507, in the van of that Flemish migration to Italy at the be- 
ginning of the decadence of the art of Memling and the Van 
Eycks. It may therefore be considered one of the last great 
examples of the true indigenous Flemish school. It still 
bears traces of the old style formed on the practice of illu- 
minator and metal-worker ; it lacks a reasoned chiaroscuro; 
the colour is used decoratively and to express local beauties 
rather than the comprehensive aérial effect aimed at by the 
riper schools. In spite of its narrow convention, the colour- 
ing is varied, harmonious and mellow, and very powerful. 
The picture almost equals the best work of the Van Eycks. 
There is nothing in the room to compare with it ; for the 
so-called Jan Van Eyck (215), though good enough in its 
way, is neither characteristic nor remarkable. Of the others, 
many are of that kind of archaic work which is only inter- 
esting historically, or at best remarkable for isolated bits of 
patient manipulative skill in decorative design. On the 
other hand, there are a pathetic Botticelli—of a rather sickly 
tonality (244); a piece of beautiful colour by Girolamo de 
Santa Croce (211); a pleasing, rather modern Giovanni 
Mansueti (207); a graceful and elegant “St. Catherine” 
(216), by Carlo Crivelli ; an attractive Raffaelino del Garbo 
(203) ; and a “ Magdalen Reading” (202), by Jan Mostaert 
(a Dutch contemporary of Mabuse), of considerable beauty. 


THE large gallery is chiefly devoted to the figure-pic- 
tures and portraits of the advanced schools. Foremost 
amongst them all is another piece of Flemish work, Rubens’s 
incomparable “ Anne of Austria” (147). Here the arrange- 
ment of the masses is so noble and effective as to at once 
arrest and command the eye; and though the colour scheme 
is sober, the general effect, of a luminous silver-grey, em- 
braces wonderful passages from real black and olive-green to 
flesh tints of extraordinary brilliance. The blonde head and 
exquisite hands swim in a dazzling bloom of light and air. 
The drawing and modelling are swift, direct, and evident ; 
yet the breadth of conception is not evasive or summary, 
but thoughtfully exhaustive of every necessary delicacy of 
plane and surface. The style with which large facts are 
presented is comparable in dignity to the very different 
method of Titian. Unfortunately there is nothing here 
from Spain or Italy to oppose to this sovereign work. 
The Titian (158) is small and poor; one Veronese (159) 
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is faded, the other (168) is second-rate; the Velasquez 
(181), though a marvel of effective handling and con- 
summate style, is too small and sketchy to cope with 
such a perfected masterpiece as the Rubens. Van Dyck’s 
“Duchess of Buckingham and Children” (145), close to 
the “ Anne of Austria,” is more easily comparable ; but it 
is instantly obvious that the work of the master surpasses 
that of the pupil, in loftiness of general aspect and in 
absolute force and brilliancy. Still, Van Dyck has qualities 
which the grander and more imposing Rubens has not. 
He is more dramatic and less epic than his master, and 
withal he is more intimate with his subjects, and more 
keenly interested in their individualities; Rubens, you 
feel, is more occupied with external grandeur of construc- 
tion and type and with his own magnificent style. The 
greater Fleming is also represented by a fine, freely painted 
“Venus and Adonis” (146), and a somewhat washy and 
badly preserved “ Lot and his Family” (148). Van Dyck’s 
huge “Charles I.” (183) is painted in a narrow and sober 
key of ashen-grey, from which the head alone emerges 
forcibly. His “Strafford” (188) is in a fuller and more 
potent tonality ; the face is disappointing, but the armour 
is admirably painted in a style at once large yet suave. 


Antonio More’s “ Duke of Alva” (185) is, in spite of its 
hardness, one of the best of the More portraits ; its expres- 
sion thrills and haunts ; beside it the painter’s “Queen 
Mary ” (178), albeit mellower in tone and softer in model- 
ling, appears insignificant. The best of the Murillos is a 
“Virgin in Glory ” (164) ; it is the same composition and 
about the same size as the “Immaculate Conception” in 
the Salon Carré; but it is vastly inferior—in colour, sen- 
timent, expression, every quality alike. There is a mag- 
nificent Poussin (172), semi-classic and semi-realistic, and 
withal superbly original. Mention may also be made of Paris 
Bordone’s “ Daughter of Titian ” (166) ; of Lucas de Heere’s 
refined archaic portraits (184 and 187); a finely handled 
lioness by James Ward (58); of the “Cruttenden Children” 
(200), the “Penelope Boothby” (55), and the “ Angelica 
Kauffmann” (2) of Sir Joshua; the large and graceful 
group of “Squire Hilliard and his Wife” (195) by Gains- 
borough ; a rather too dashing “ Portrait of a Lady” (105) 
by Franz Hals ; and a superb “ Choirmaster” (180) by an 
unknown artist—in the dark, luscious brown tone of some 
of the fine Rembrandt portraits. 


THE smaller figure-pictures are chiefly Dutch. The gem 
of them all is a “Lady’s Toilet” by Terburg (121); the 
just tone which influences everywhere his exquisite colour 
and governs his superbly natural modelling is one of many 
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lost secrets. The Jan Steens are remarkable in quality 
and number ; the “Sick Lady” (140) is among the best, 
but its colour and atmosphere are colder and less rigor- 
ously logical than Terburg’s. There is a mediocre Rem- 
brandt (135); a fair Metzu (109); a well-known Teniers 
(112) from the Newcastle Collection ; and an excellent 
Gerard Dow, “The Water Doctor” (76). Amongst the 
Flemish work are a lovely “ Miracle of St. Benedict” by 
Van Dyck (77), full of expression and easy flowing gesture ; 
by Rubens two small figures, of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(78), without individual character but admirable in the large 
style of the gesture and the composition of the drapery ; 
and a poor and metallic Franz Hals (94). 


THE most notable of the Hogarths is the “ Southwark 
Fair” (144) ; the landscape qualities of sky and distance re- 
mind you of the later Gainsborough. There are some excel- 
lent landscapes, many of them Dutch, and some of these by 
Aart Van der Neer ; one (89) is a large well-composed forest 
scene with a grand sky and rolling white clouds. The best 


Cuyp (93) presents an exceedingly fine evening effect, with - 


cattle and figures near a river, all steeped in an indescriba- 
ble atmosphere of golden-grey ; the next best is a small 
river scene {114)—in a silver key too much inclined to 
black. There are three good and interesting Van Goyens 
(72, 73, 118), showing most of the qualities of the more 
advanced Dutch school. Of this a good example is W. 
Van de Velde’s “ Mouth of a River” (141), distinguished by 
something of Van Goyen’s patient attention to detail, and 
also with an evident apprehension of large aérial effects. 
Brouwer’s “ Figures on a Sandy Road” (142) might almost 
be a corner of Fontainebleau signed “Rousseau.” But 
the highest imaginative landscape work is to be found else- 
where. Witness the two noble compositions of Poussin 
(167 and 163) : the landscape, especially in the first, is large 
and grandiose ; the sky is full of towering clouds; the 
figures and foreground are summarily and most magisterially 
touched. Of the Gainsboroughs, one (71) is England real- 
istically painted as never before or since; the other (67) 
is pure poetry—superb, harmonious, and bathed in mys- 
terious shadows. Turner’s flimsy reveries in orange and 
blue (194 and 197) are inexpressibly inferior ; so, even, is 
his “ Saltash” (54), though in his best and sanest style 


To the Grosvenor Gainsboroughs we shall return next 
month. A pleasant feature of the winter exhibition is the 
selection which Sir Coutts Lindsay has brought together of 
the drawings of the late Richard Doyle. Few men had by 
nature a prettier artistic gift than Doyle, or one in which the 
elements of droll observation and poetical fancy were more 
attractively blended. The pity is that the qualities of origi- 
nality and charm in his temperament were not sustained by 
a corresponding or sufficient quality of force ; so that after 
a youth of extraordinary promise his powers flagged, and 
the productions of his mature life, full of feeling and in- 
dividuality as they often are, look sketchy and amateurish 
beside those of his boyhood. Indeed, since the days of 
that marvel of precocity, Lucas van Leyden, it may be 
doubted if any boy of fourteen has ever done work so firm 
and true of touch, and so mature in observation, as is that 
which surprises us in the pen-and-ink sketch-beoks and 
illustrated diaries of the young Doyle, now exhibited in a 
glass case at the Grosvenor. The broadly burlesque series 
of coloured drawings for a comic history of England show 
something of the same firmness and boldness, as also do some 
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of the early studies and caricatures of political personages—a 
branch of art in which it seems clear that, had he chosen to 
pursue it, the artist might easily have surpassed his father. 
But in his later work, with an increase of grace and delicacy, 
there comes a loss of completeness and strength. Whether 
in subjects of social satire, or in those midsummer-night 
scenes of elfin fantasy and fairy mythology which in recent 
years he most affected, or in the serious attempts which 
he sometimes made both in water-colour landscape and 
in idyllic figure design, we recognise always the work- 
ing of a sensitive and charming spirit, but seldom that 
of a perfectly skilled eye or hand. The selection at the 
Grosvenor has been judiciously made so as not to fatigue 
by repetition, but to include an adequate number of ex- 
amples in all the classes we have named, as well as several 
of a more exceptional kind. Of these latter a sheet of 
tropical birds is perhaps the most remarkable, alike for 
spirit and firmness of drawing, brilliancy of colour, and 
that unobtrusive touch of drollery in expression which was 
scarcely ever absent from the work of this amiable and 
regretted pictorial humourist, poet, and—trifler 


Boucurrgav the gentle, the refined, the academic—with 
his great but imperfectly inspired “Youth of Bacchus ;” 
several bathers, nude but chaste, classical but very French ; 
one picture of sweet but somewhat affected Christian senti- 
ment; and two wholly pure and natural studies of modern 
little girls—has been fairly represented at the galleries, 
once Goupil’s, now Boussod and Valadon’s, in Bond Street. 
One cannot believe that the juice of the grape had any- 
thing to do with the ordered gesture and careful hilarity 
of Bouguereau’s nymphs and satyrs: his Bacchus is but a 
nice little boy, and his Silenus only a dropsical old man ; 
his “bathers” have evidently used plenty of soap, and his 
angels speak French ; but there is much not only of high 
accomplishment but of fine taste in his work, and as a 
draughtsman of the figure and a subtle modeller of contour 
he is a master whose place will not be easily filled. 


Mr. J. D. Linton will lose no fame by the collection of 
his pictures and drawings at the Fine Art Society’s rooms. 
The defects of want of life and sentiment and grace which 
we have sometimes laid to his charge are found to be by no 
means characteristic of his work as a whole, while his fine 
artistic feeling, masterly handling, and rich, pure colour 
have never been seen to such advantage. For grace and 
refinement we may point to “ Love the Conqueror ” amongst 
others ; for fine dramatic action and expression to “The 
Cardinal Minister ;” for humour to “Taken by Surprise.” 
In his well-known series from the life of a soldier in the 
Sixteenth Century we have what has hitherto been his 
greatest achievement ; but his other work is evidence that 
such magnificent pageantry does not display the whole or 
the best of his powers. 


At the Burlington Gallery is a most interesting pic- 
ture, the joint production of Sir Edwin Landseer and Mr. 
Millais. The animals are painted in the well-known 
anecdotic style that Landseer may be said to have created ; 
but the semi-human expression is not pushed so far as is 
usual with him, and the painting itself is up to his high- 
water mark of execution. The picture was left unfinished ; 
and what Mr. Millais had to do was to find a foreground for 
Landseer’s figures, without destroying what Landseer had 
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already indicated, and to create a whole landscape which 
should impose on the subject proper a consistent atmos- 
pheric surrounding. He has emerged magnificently from 
this ordeal, and shown himself the great painter he can 
be when he wills. The composition of landscape and sky 
in their relations to the bodies of deer and dogs in the 
foreground is excellent ; and the sense of atmosphere is 
better rendered, or at least more largely and nobly con- 
ceived, than in “Chill October.” The sky, while full of 
hovering mist, is most profound; and by the quality of 
the atmosphere the local colours of the landscape are 
very successfully and very truthfully affected. Its in- 
fluence is felt even in the rich-toned immediate fore- 
ground, in spite of the strong colour and effective handling 
which are here triumphant. It is a real pleasure nowa- 
days to see a picture in which there is scarcely a single spot 
of crude paint to spoil the general air and colour convention, 
and disturb the serenity of a convincing and natural con- 
ception. Here is also a collection of American subjects— 
sketches in Canada, Yellowstone Park and the Yosemite 
Valley. Some are chiefly topographical or illustrative of 
adventure and sport; but others, with equal novelty and 
interest, combine considerable artistic merit. 


On easels at the King Street Galleries are Mr. Orchard- 
son’s “ Her First Dance,” and “The Stowaway” and “The 
Waif” by Mr. Millais. Mr. Dowdeswell has bought the 
copyright and will reproduce them : Mr. Barlow is actually 
engraving the “Stowaway ;” the Orchardson is to appear 
in autotype. Mr. Orchardson, if always the same, is always 
an artist: a man whose work, inasmuch as it is real 
pictorial imagination, affects the mind with a definite 
impression—an impression the more easily retained as it 
is derived from pictures conceived and painted in a strong 
dominating key of colour. In “Her First Dance” is 
dominant the brownish principle which Mr. Orchardson 
has applied to almost every subject he has painted. As 
the canvas represents a last century interior, the key is 
admirably suited to the figures, costumes, and general 
environment. Mr. Millais’ pictures are in his latest 
manner, and therefore possess at least the merits of 
effectiveness and simplicity. In the smaller room, chiefly 
devoted to water-colours, are certain Turners—some sane, 
some insane, all interesting ; a large, early Copley Field- 
ing after classic traditions; and a very bad drawing by 
Rossetti. Amongst the oils are some smartly handled 
works by F. ter Meulen; a good Cecil Lawson ; a Mark 
Fisher (65) in a bluer key than usual and of a novel 
composition ; also a charming sketch by Keeley Halswelle 
with a softness of atmospheric effect that puts to shame 
the metallic skies and wiry detail in his larger pictures. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s rooms is an exhibition of 
Mr. Sutton Palmer’s water-colour illustrations of Sussex— 
one of the favourite painting-grounds of Constable. Mr. 
Palmer is a master of the water-colour ‘painter's craft. He 
uses the material legitimately, and sometimes obtains great 
purity of tone, whilst giving an excellent suggestion of an 
immense amount of detail. Indeed, he is sometimes led 
astray into forcing so slender and suggestive a method 
rather beyond its uses and function. Clever as he is, he is 
singularly unequal in conception. He can paint pretty 
nearly whatever he likes, but he does not always like 
judiciously. Such works as “Sweet Spring-time—near 
Lavington,” “Blue-bells and Beeches,” “Old Hastings,” 
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“Hastings from Fairlight,” “Near Lewes,” have nothing 
but their handling to recommend them. Reduced to 
masses of value, as in a sketch, their utterly shallow and 
unreal tone would show them for the flimsy yellow visions 
they are. Such tone could never exist under any atmos- 
phere, much less in the England of Constable and Crome. 
We should not refer to these thoroughly commercial works 
at all were it not that Mr. Palmer is an avowed realist, and 
capable of such excellent stuff as his “ Ambersham Common,” 
“ Away to the Isle of Wight,” and many others. 


PLEASANT, if it were only for their reminiscences of 
Barbizon and Fontainebleau, of Millet and Rousseau, would 
be the little harvest of studies and pictures by Mr. E. 8 
Caivert which now occupy the gallery in Pall Mall, once the 
home of the unroyal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
But Mr. Calvert has talent and feeling, as well as much 
dexterity both in oils and water-colours; and several of 
these works show a fresh observation of nature and an 
eye for colour which promise well for the future. 


THE value of linoleum as a material for decorative paint- 
ing is well illustrated by some screens made for Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Son, of Old Bond Street. Specially to be 
admired are some hunting scenes and some panels painted 
with peacocks and other birds. The successful employment 
of stain-colours for painting on wood may also be noted 
here. A screen thus treated by Mr. Lewis F. Day, with 
figures in the panels and borders in imitation of inlay, has 
more than all the effect of the most elaborate marqueterie. 


‘ 


Tue death is announced of the landscape-painter, 
Auguste Ortmans, a pupil of Diaz; of Albert Goupil, the 
fine art publisher and collector ; of the sculptor Francia ; 
of the Belgian painter, J.-B. Van Moer ; of the American 
painter, John Edward Freeman; of the water-colour 
painter, John Adam Houston, M.R.L ; of Joseph Middleton 
Jopling, Associate (1859) of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours ; of the antiquary, Askew Roberts, author 
of “ Wynnstay and the Wynns ;” of the engraver, Louis- 
Edouard Bourguignon; of the historical painter, Guil- 
laume Koller; of Cruzada Villaamil, author of “ Rubens 
Diplomatico” and founder of “El Arte en Espaiia ;” 
of Hippolyte Moulin, sculptor of “Un Secret d'un 
Haut,” a “ Lecomte de Lisle,” and a “ Barye ;” of J.-A.-M. 
Idrac, sculptor of a famous “Salaambé” and a “ L’Amour 
Piqué ;” and of Jules Bastien-Lepage, a painter eminent 
in landscape, figure, and portraiture alike. 


THE painter last named was one of the most interesting 
figures in contemporary art. In his work there is something 
of Millet, something, too, of Courbet ; but there is a strong 
personal note besides. He was a devout student of nature 
—so devout, indeed, as to pass with ease for an uncom- 
promising realist; but his technical maéstria was great, 
and he had a certain distinction of style which redeems 
his ugliest effects from even the suspicion of coarseness 
or vulgarity. A great deal has been written about the 


psychological intention in his work; but to most, we 
take it, he will live, not as a pictorial psychologist, but 
as a painter pure and simple, a master of style, and the 
author of a sort of new departure in landscape art. 
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THE principal item in M. Jouaust’s last issue is a new 
edition (in six volumes), in the charming “ Petite Biblio- 
théque Artistique,” of the fine translation of Cervantes’ 
great novel made in the author’s lifetime by César Oudin 
and Frangois de Rosset. It was an age of good translations 
as well as of great original work; and this is one of the 
best. We know not indeed where Don Quixote can be 
seen and studied to greater advantage save in the Spanish 
of Cervantes himself. On the other hand it has to be 
admitted that the new illustrations, designed by Worms, 
and etched by De los Rios, are as poor and superfluous as 
we know. In the sumptuous series called the “Biblio- 
théque Artistique” the new numbers are an illustrated 
edition of Zola’s “Une Page d’Amour” (in some ways his 
best novel) and a re-issue in three volumes of Gautier’s 
masterpiece, “Le Capitaine Fracasse.” The first is well 
and cleverly illustrated by Edouard Dantan and A. 
Duvivier, and contains, besides, a capital portrait; the 
second, of which one volume only has appeared, is deco- 
rated with some delightful and spirited designs by Charles 
Delort, etched by Mongin. In the sixth issue of “Le 
Livre d’Or du Salon” the pictures reproduced in etching— 
by MM. Lalauze, Le Rat, Champollion, De los Rios, Vion, 
Manesse, Rajon, and others—are Leroy’s “ Mardochée ;” 
Schommer’s “Edith Retrouvant le Corps d’Harold ;”. the 
“Communiantes” of Jules Breton; B. Constant’s “Les 
Chérifas ;” Sautai’s “Pritre ;” Cormon’s ‘‘ Retorn d’une 
Chasse & l’Ours;” Collin’s “ Eté;” Fantin’s “L’Etude ;” 
and works by MM. Brissot, Merson, Sézé, Lucas, and 
J.-P. Laurens ; with one statue, the “Aurore” of Eugéne 
Delaplanche. The “ Bibliothéque des Dames” is increased 
by a reprint in two volumes of the admirable “ Mémoires ” 
of Mme. Roland, with a preface by Jules Claretie, and 
frontispieces etched by Lalauze; while the second series 
of “ Peintres et Sculpteurs Contemporains” has been com- 
pleted by the publication of M. Claretie’s monographs on 
M. Jules Lefebvre, the painter of the “Mignon” and the 
“Cigale,” and the Toulousain painter-sculptor, Falguiére. 


OF manuals and handbooks we have received a numbcr. 
Three of them belong to the “ Bibliothéque de l’Enseigne- 
ment de l’Art” (Paris : Quantin) which we have praised so 
often and so warmly. They are (1) an admirable “ Lexique 
des Termes de l’Art,” by M. J. Adeline ; (2) M. Leroy de la 
Marche’s “Les Manuscrits et la Miniature,” a monograph 
exhaustive in treatment and pleasing in style ; and (3) an 
intelligent and amusing “ Histoire de la Musique,” by M. 
Henri Lavoix. Side by side with these are three “South 
Kensington Handbooks” (London: Chapman and Hall, 
Limited), a series of the greatest value and interest: (1) 
Mr. Alfred Maskell’s “ Russian Art” and “ Art Objects in 
Russia,” two parts in one cover ; (2) “ French Pottery,” by 
MM. Gasnault and E. Garnier; and (3) Professor Church’s 
“English Earthenware :” each the work of a specialist, and 
all models of their kind. An admirable “ Dictionnaire des 
Emailleurs,” by M. Emile Molinier, is the initial volume of 
a series of “ Guides des Collectionneur ” (Paris: J. Ronam). 
It includes a sketch of the history of enamelling; a 
dictionary of 332 names and 67 marks and signatures; a 
bibliography ; and a list of collections. 


Mr. Ernest Gerorce’s “Etchings of Old London” 
(London : The Fine Art Society) makes a handsome gift- 
book, and is interesting besides. Mr. George’s subjects, 
twenty in number, are all picturesque and good in them- 
selves, but (it must be owned) are not all happily treated. 
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The artist is a skilful and careful etcher. He is lacking, 
however, in sentiment and imagination ; his effects are often 
broken and scattered ; in mass, in dignity, and the quality 
of tone he is more or less deficient. One of the best of his 
achievements is the “Bartholomew Close.” Here he is 
content to be simple and quiet; his light and shade are 
pleasantly natural ; his effect is excellent. Another success- 
ful plate (and for the same reasons) is that of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate ; another, that of the “ Old George,” on Tower 
Hill ; and there is much to praise in his presentment of the 
famous butchers’ shops in Aldgate. Altogether, in spite of 
faults, his book is one worth having. 


SKILL in reproduction brings many charming works of 
ancient art within the range of poor purses. The delightful 
little Tanagra figures are a remarkable instance of this. As 
reproduced by Fritz Gurlitt of Berlin, there is really little 
to choose between the copies and the originals. Baked in 
hard clay and delicately tinted, the former are as pretty 
and durable, probably more durable, than the latter, and 
they are all fitted with plain black pedestals which set them 
off to advantage. The London agents are Obach and 
Co., 20, Cockspur Street, where the whole of the Berlin 
and Louvre series, twenty in number—with half a dozen 
of the best and prettiest at South Kensington and the 
British Museum—may be seen. They are good art, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that they may become as popular as 
they deserve. At the same gallery, with all the newest 
and costliest etchings and line-engravings—Bracquemond’s 
“David” (after Gustave Moreau); Maris’s “Le Semeur ” 
(after Millet); Jacquet’s “Campagne de France” (after 
Meissonier); Leconteux’ “Barque de Don Juan” (after 
Delacroix); Waltner’s “ Doreur” (after Rembrandt) ; Man- 
del’s noble version of the “ Madonna di San Sisto ;” and 
a score of others—are a good and striking Rousseau (un- 
finished), two capital little pieces by Diaz, a charming 
Corot, a remarkable Millet drawing, and a great deal of 
clever modern work besides. 


To subscribers this year the Art Union of London have 
issued a good engraving in pure line, by Mr. A. Willmore, 
of Mr. Oswald Brierly’s gallant and spirited “ Attack of 
the Vanguard,” a companion picture to the same painter’s 
“Loss of the Revenge,” which was engraved for 1881. The 
picture is a good one ; the engraving (which measures 33 
by 18 inches) can hardly fail to be popular. 


THE autotypes made by Braun and Co. from originals 
in the National Gallery (Autotype Company: London 
and Paris: Braun and Co.) are 349 in number—65 of 
pictures by the English school and 243 from the Old 
Masters. The first issue will include reproductions of 
Gainsborough’s “Mrs. Siddons,” Hogarth’s “Miss Fenton,” 
Sir Joshua’s “ Lord Heathfield” and “ Angels’ Heads,” 
Turner’s “Building of Carthage” and “The Death of 
Nelson,” and examples of Landseer and John Dyckmans; 
together with the “Lionardo Loredano” of Giovanni 
Bellini, Botticellis “Virgin and Child,” the “Orlando 
Muerto” of Velasquez, the “Saint Ursula” of Claude, 
Rubens’s “ Chapeau de Paille,” Raphael’s “St. Catharine,” 
the “Ecce Homo” of Correggio, the Titianic “Venus and 
Adonis,” and masterpieces—of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Lionardo, Murillo, Correggio, Van Eyck, Rembrandt, 
Filippo Lippi, Mantegna, Memlink—besides.. To the 
consideration of these in detail we shall return. 
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THERE will be but one election to the Royal Academy 
this year : that of an Associate, in room of the late Francis 
Hole, engraver. The new Society of Medallists includes the 
President and Messrs. Alma Tadema, Poynter, and Legros ; 
Messrs. Poole and Grueber are the secretaries. Mr. Owen 
Stanley Scott, late of South Kensington, has been made 
curator of the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle. Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis has been made curator of the new gallery at 
Birmingham. The president of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts is M. Bouguereau; the vice-president, M. Charles 
Garnier. MM. Lhermitte, Marqueste, Gabriel Ferrier, and 
Paul Gion (architect) have received the riband and the 
Legion of Honour. M. Bonnat has been made an officer, 
and MM. Delaunay, Fantin-Latour, Heilbuth, and Léopold 
Flameng (engraver) have been made Knights of the (Belgian) 
Order of Leopold. ie 


THE subscription statue to the memory-of Eustache de 
St.-Pierre and the Martyrs of Calais will be the work of 
M. Rodin. M. Henri Lévy’s fresco, the “Coronation of 
Charlemagne,” has been uncovered in the Pantheon. A 


subscription portrait of the late Professor Palmer has been 
hung in the hall of St. John’s ; the artist is Mr. John Collier, 
who has painted his dead friend in Eastern costume, against 
a background of Eastern scenery. Mr. Richard Elmore’s 
picture, “The After-Glow: Stonehenge,” is being reproduced 
in colours by Messrs. Bowden. Mr. Charlton has finished 


an equestrian statue of Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild. Mr. 
Heywood Hardy has been at work upon a great “ Bear 
Hunt ”—in the manner of Snyders. 


. Mr. J. G. Marks is writing a biography of Frederick 
Walker. Messrs. Bemrose and Son are preparing, for Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt, a volume on “The Corporation Plate and 
Insignia of Office, &c., of the Cities and Corporate Towns of 
England and Wales.” M. Lassalle announces for the 4th 
May, 1885, a second number of “The Royal Academy Illus- 
trated” and—“an entire innovation”—a “selection from the 
rejected paintings of the year,” to be entitled “Not Hung at 
the Royal Academy.” M. Fétis will publish this year his 
catalogue of modern pictures in the Nationa! Museum at 
Brussels. M. Ferdinand Ongania has published for sub- 
scribers the first part of his magnificent “Trésor de Saint 
Mare & Vénise,” by the Abbé Pasini; the work, which 
will comprise some 90 plates, in chromo-lithography and 
héliogravure, will be published in three parts, at 100 francs 
each ; the issue is limited to 600 copies. A new monthly, 
of 100 pp., Za Minerve, is announced : the editor is M. 
Charles Buet ; the subscription, fifteen francs a year. 


Most modern pictures are fated to be used as deco- 
rations, to become a part with furniture, hangings, and 
carpets, and to be illuminated by gas and curtained daylight. 
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The old bare picture gallery, suited as it was to picturcs 
painted for churches or princely apartments, is not the 
place for pictures painted in answer to modern require- 
ments and destined to figure as components in a scheme of 
modern decoration. But the arrangement of the “Salon 
Parisien” at 160, New Bond Street, is really too fantastic. 
The plush, the sackcloth, the fountains, the palms, the 
rockery are garish and “put up,” and the illumination 
is bewildering. A combination of top lights mellowed 
with tinted curtains, a cold side-light, gas “ warious,” and 
odd lamps secluded in peculiar corners, makes a sane 
judgment of colour impossible and increases the sense 
you have of having somehow strayed into a high-class 
oyster-grotto. However, one facet of Mr. Van Beers’ art is 
in admirable keeping with these strange surroundings. He 
is the principal exhibitor, and in the greater part of his 
work he has used his rare and enviable power over the 
brush to render technically serious subjects in the spirit of 
the common “blague d’atelier.” In this vein Mr. Van Beers 
is superb—is a complete master of all the studio properties, 
all the studio effects of light, and varies them in a thousand 
ways. In other paths of art he walks less surely, and with 
more timid feet. “Les Embarqués” (23), “La Siréne” 
(3), “ Peace with Honour ” (33), all out-of-door effects, and 
“Flirtation ” (40), an interior, are larger in size and more 
earnest in aim ; but they are more laboured, more photo- 
graphic, far less sparkling and free than the artist’s fa- 
vourite Dutch humours—his Japanese whimsies and fan- 
tasias, his realistic japes and decorative airs with variations. 
Sometimes, when the subject or his mood makes him a 
little serious, he sits down and fairly wrestles with one of 
his familiar themes, interior or portrait, till he achieves a 
high degree of logical finish, Then—as in “ Peter Benoit” 
(28)—he reminds you of the careful character realisation 
of Van Eyck ; or of the complete and unimpeachable air 
and colour organisation of Terburg—as in “ Fatigue” (14). 
Of the class of pure “blagues d’atelier,” his “La Folie” 
(30) is the most interestiag as it is the most original. The 
head is quick with a horrifying sort of madness, and the 
weird and dancing emerald-green pattern on the back- 
ground of impasto vermilion positively hurts the eyes and 
confuses the brain. 


Ir arrangements full of “galbe” and “chic” and 
“chien” are in perfect accordance with Van Beers’ pictures 
and the sculptures of Van der Straeten and Ringel, they jar 
shockingly with poor Bastien-Lepage’s last picture: fine, 
grey, and solemn in itself, and melancholy in its wreaths 
of funereal crape. The conflicting lights make it impossible 
to judge of the pictures in the passage or in the end room. 
One (48), by Fernaud Khuoff, appears about the best in 
sentiment and sincere feeling for atmospheric environment ; 
it would be stronger and more complete for a sharper accent 
on certain lights, for the better distinguishing of textures. 
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We have also that opportunity which the Academy so un- 
kindly refused us last year of seeing something of the 
powerful and showy work of Emile Wauters. A rather fine 
work by another victim of last year’s hanging committee 
is one signed Mesdag (52). But the interest to most people 
will be in the decorative effect and the oyster-grotto look 
of the whole thing, and the swaggering fantasy of Van 
Beers, the painter of Worth, and impudence, and one 
variety of the modern woman. 


Ir you want to live for a few hours in the strange, 
busy, smiling life of the remotest East, you may have the 
experience at the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge. To 
the sage, man—in the tile hat and frock-coat of civilisa- 
tion, as in the brocades and blue cottons of Japan—will 
always seem a common fool. Such a philosopher will 
find the light cane tea-houses and quaint profusion of 
decorative detail here as much an effect of routine as pot- 
houses and billiard-tables and stucco villas ; he will deem 
both expressions of the human mind equally phantas- 
magorical—both “to me inexpressibly sad.” But the 
artist, to whom the surface of things is a language, will 
find innumerable new and pleasant statements in the lively, 
narrow streets, with their open summer-temple-like shops, 
all in a light fawn-coloured key, crowded with picturesque 
people, and quick with gay decorative colour. And the 
public, with no preconceived idea to perplex them and lead 
astray, will wisely succumb to the influence of this real 
Arabian Night, and enjoy the unaccustomed faces, the 
quaint dresses, the unfamiliar sights and sounds. Visitors 
are not yet allowed to buy; but they may look on 
a world of novel and interesting production—for the 
Japanese work in public, and make their fans and screens 
and pottery before your eyes. Before this appears in print, 
the edict will have been removed, and purchase will be 
possible. At present you may take tea in tea-houses after 
Hiroshighé, and served by figures which have stepped 
straight out of Hokusai. Men and women, all are good- 
natured and of a pleasing aspect, and seem inclined to 
comfort and a material view of life. When you regain 
the open, and the damp and grimy air of London which 
induces such solid building, such dull colour, such miry 
ways, such sombre clothing, such a struggle for life, such 
peremptory habits, and such careworn faces, it is forced 
upon you as with a blow, that the antic and delightful 
humanity you have left behind you must assuredly be 
‘ yearning for Tokio and the hill Fuji; and you feel that 
—from more than one point of view—they are right. 


Tue exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s of engravings 
illustrating French art in the Eighteenth Century is not 
representative ; the best work of the period being of a 
kind which modern taste hardly sanctions in an exhibition. 
But it is unquestionably one of the most interesting yet 
organised by the Fine Art Society. Better still, it is more 
useful, perhaps, than any of its predecessors. Eighteenth 
Century French art is but very little known here. Lancret 
and Greuze are its only representatives in the National 
Gallery ; and though our private collections can boast of 
many excellent examples of Watteau, the greatest of all 
the artists of the period is virtually unknown to the general 
art-public. The collection numbers seventy-seven examples 
of good engravings after Watteau, Lancret, Pater, Boucher, 
Chardin, Augustin de Saint-Aubin, Greuze, Baudouin, 
Fragonard, Moreau, and others; together with several of 
those delicate coloured prints which were a peculiar pro- 
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duct of the time. Decidedly the best are De Larmessin’s 
“Le Jeu de Cache-ciche,” after Lancret ; Massard’s de- 
lightful “La Crfiche Cassée,” after Greuze; De Launay’s 
“L’Heureuse Fécondité,” after Fragonard—admirable for 
pure light and shade; and Gaucher’s “ Le Couronnement le 
Voltaire sur le ThéAtre Frangais,” after Moreau—supremely 
interesting apart from its technical merits. We must note, 
also, the famous and very rare coloured portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, lent by Lord Ronald Gower. It is a singu- 
larly faithful imitation of pastel, and is in its special way 
perhaps the finest piece of colour-printing ever executed. 
Another good and charming example of colour-work is 
the “Foire du Village ;” but the secret of this kind of 
art, or at least very nearly the secret of it, has become the 
property of the Goupils, whose reproductions of modern 
work compare very favourably with even the finest 
colour-printing of the last century. It is interesting, 
also, to compare the two impressions of Malbeste’s “La 
Sortie de Opéra.” One is the pure etching, the other the 
finished state ; and the: engraved “finish ” has effectually 
destroyed half the charm and all the character of the 
etched beginning. Mr. Wedmore, who suggested the exhi- 
bition, has annotated the catalogue rather prettily. 


THE annual exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts is comparable in some ways to the summer 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is the foster- 
mother of the unorthodox in Scotland. It hangs Rossetti 
and Burne Jones beside Bastien-Lepage and Van Beers, 
the “sweet reasonableness” of Gainsborough beside the 
chaste refinements of Bouguereau. It gives an annual 
opportunity for a complete survey of current art, repre- 
sented this year by men so various as Makart, Van Haanen, 
Lhermitte, Israels, Fantin, and De Nittis, as well as by a 
host of others, R.A.’s and outsiders, whose work is more or 
less familiar at the Academy. For “educational” purposes 
such a collection may be supposed to be invaluable, al- 
though it would not be odd if the “education” in some 
cases were to take the form of a mere chaotic jumble of 
styles. Is the secret of art with Frith and Armitage or 
with Fantin and Van Haanen? Is nature like Phil Morris 
or George Clausen ? Turning to the Glasgow work, we find 
it more than ever under the healthy impress of French 
study, and at the same time strongly marked by the French 
preference for the multiplication of studies as opposed to 
the creation of pictures. The galleries are full of admirable 
examples of studentship, but from most of these the crea- 
tive faculty is markedly absent. In exchange for the con- 
ventions of the last generation, the student of to-day offers 
little save the painstaking study of “ values.” 


THERE are some among the Glasgow men whose instincts 
have fortunately survived their technical studies. The chief 
of them is Mr. R. W. Allan, who shows a grave and thought- 
ful landscape, “Summer into Winter,” fraught with a 
genuinely poetical intention. Mr. J. E. Christie also is 
pleasant if somewhat commonplace, and Mr. E. Walton is 
more than usually impressive in the portrait of a lady, and 
less artistic than usual in a pastoral landscape with sheep. 
Mr. James Guthrie sends his carefully studied “Goose- 
Girl,” and Mr. Alexander Mann shows how a thoroughly 
capable workman—a well-trained student of Munkacsy and 
Duran—may produce an absolutely uninteresting picture. 
Mr. Savery has found his chief theme beside the often- 
painted bridge at Grez, but has failed, mainly in the tones 
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of trees and grass, to treat it with harmonious effect ; and 
Mr. W. Y. Macgregor, turning aside from the work which 
has hitherto been assuciated with his name, is also unfortu- 
nate in the treatment of his foreground greens. Mr. A. 
Roche shows something beyond mere technical skill in his 
vivacious study of children, “The Dominie’s Favourites,” 
and Mr. George Henry is curiously foreign in his treatment 
of a similar subject. A large Highland river scene comes 
from Mr. Wellwood Rattray; Mr. James Paterson, on a 
smaller scale, shows good progress in figure and landscape ; 
Mr. M‘Bride exhibits a pleasant view of evening on Loch 
Awe. In addition to some tender flower studies, Mr. T. 
Millie Dow shows his “Hudson River,” a delightful and 
entirely novel landscape of winding river and far-reaching 
champaign, steeped in an atmosphere of silvery grey. 


Herz, too, are the admirably veracious “ L’Atelier du 
Grandpére,” by Mr. William Stott (not to be confounded, 
by the way, with Mr. Edward Stott, whose work at the 
Institute we noticed last month), and Albert Moore’s 
“Reading Aloud,” with its colour scheme as harmonious 
as ever and its figures instinct with suavity and grace. 
The Grosvenor has furnished nothing more admirable than 
Mr. Clausen’s “ Winter Work” of two years ago. A noble 
and impressive Israels is the most interesting foreign pic- 
ture in the galleries. It is of quite unusual dimensions, 
and represents a life-sized shrimper up to his knees in the 
tumbling surf, and with a background of grey, brooding 
sky. Of almost equal interest is a magnificent portrait by 
Fantin ; and there is some clever work, mainly technical, 
by Bergeret, the painter of oysters and fish; by Emile 
Vernier, whose promise of some years ago has scarcely 
been redeemed ; by Yon and Dameron, and other familiar 
French artists. Among the London work there is a some- 
what lifeless Tadema of eighteen years ago; Gregory’s 
clever and artistic yet unsatisfactory “ Intruders ;” Pro- 
fessor Richmond’s “ Mrs, Mirlees” (a good example of art 
without technique); two Colin Hunters; a Frith and a 
Poynter ; and several landscapes by Ernest Parton. 


THe Chronique des Arts has published an account of 
the sums expended by the Administration des Beaux-Arts 
in the purchase for the nation of pictures, statues, and 
engravings, from 1870 to 1884 inclusive. It is instructive 
and will bear quotation. The first four years were governed 
by M. Charles Blanc, who was responsible for the ex- 
penditure, in 1870, of 27,500 francs; in 1871, of 1,116,760 
francs ; in 1872, of 1,002,682 francs ; and in 1873, of 999,315 
francs. M. Blanc was succeeded by M. de Chenneviéres, 
the five years—1874-78—of whose reign are thus divided :— 
1,567,684 francs, 741,556 francs, 603,978 francs, 771,651 
francs, and 242,600 francs. In his one year of office— 
1878-79—M. Guillaume is credited with an expenditure of 
446,350 francs. Under the three years of M. Turquet— 
1879-80-81—the annual amounts were 1,194,566 francs, 
925,145 francs, and 1,213,566 francs. The three months 
of the Ministére des Arts—15th November, 1881, to 26th 
January, 1882—witnessed an expenditure of 165,800 francs ; 
the six months of M. Paul Mantz’s administration—1st 
February to 10th August, 1882—one of 384,600 francs ; the 
seven months of M. Logerotte’s under-secretaryship—10th 
August, 1882, to 1st March, 1883—one of 291,680 francs ; 
and the fourteen months—1st March, 1883, to 1st May, 1884 
—of M. Kaempfen’s conduct of affairs the disbursement of 
1,004,980 francs. The total for fifteen years is 12,700,413 
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francs, or over half a million sterling. To estimate the real 
estate—of bad work and good, of encouragement and relief 
and of mere good fortune and success, of national profit 
and purely personal advancement—which these figures re- 
present is beyond the power of man. One thing, however, 
is certain: that the sum which has been carried off by 
English artists is the smallest possible fraction of the whole 
amount, and is in nowise proportioned to the honour in 
which on this side the channel English art is held. 


Tue death is announced of Adolph Huszar, the 
Hungarian sculptor; of Professor Bohnstedt, the Russo- 
German architect; of the painter of history, Jules de 
Vignon, a pupil of Coignet ; of the flower-painter, Victor 
Leclaire ; of Edmond About, the novelist and pamphleteer, 
the wittiest if not the soundest of art-critics ; of the archzo- 
logist, Emile-Lambert Gaucherel ; of the etcher, Rodolphe 
Bresdin, the eccentric original of Champfleury’s Chien- 
Cailiou; of the Saxon portrait and genre painter, Otto 
Patzig ; of the architect and writer on architecture, Samuel 
Huggins ; of Prince Paul Demidoff, the famous collector ; 
of the Belgian glass-painter, Henri Dobbelaere ; and of the 
excellent and admired water-colour painter, Harry Johnson. 


Ir would need a long article to do justice to the merits and 
attractions of the first series of autotypes from the National 
Gallery made by Braun and Co. and issued by the Autotype 
Company (London: New Oxford Street). The English 
school is represented by four examples of Landseer—“ The 
Farmer’s Daughter” (609), “ The Farrier” (606), “The 
Sleeping Hound” (603), and the King Charles Spaniels 
(409)—all of them more pleasant to look upon than the pic- 
tures themselves ; by a triplet of Reynoldses—“ Lord Heath- 
field” (111), the famous and charming “ Angels’ Heads” 
(182), and the double portrait of George Huddesford and 
J. C. Warwick Bampfylde (754)—all of great excellence ; 
by Gainsborough’s delightful “ Mrs. Siddons” (683); by a 
couple of Hogarths—the “ Lavinia Fenton ” (1,161) and the 
admirable “Shrimp-Girl” (1,162)—the latter one of the 
best reproductions we have seen; by a Dyckmans, “The 
Blind Beggar” (600), which might well have been left 
in oils and its original sin of smoothness and common- 
place ; and by a brace of Turners—the wonderful dream, 
“The Death of Nelson” (480), which is as good as can 
be, and that disastrous attempt to rival Claude on his own 
ground and in his own convention, “The Building of 
Carthage” (498), which seems to have been a thought 
overtouched in the negative. The “Embarkation of St. 
Ursula” (30) is not the best of our Claudes ; but in all 
the great qualities of painting—in light and colour, in ele- 
gance of composition and variety of values and tone, in 
dignity and glamour and grace—it is, as these autotypes will 
show, immeasurably superior to “The Building of Carthage.” 
To compare the two with insight and understanding will cure 
the student of Ruskinism and Turnerism almost as com- 
pletely as an examination of the pictures themselves. The 
Giovanni Bellini, the magnificent “Lionardo Loredano,” 
is superbly reproduced ; only the picture itself could sur- 
pass the copy. Another noble rendering is that of the 
portrait of Rembrandt as a young man (672); it is as good 
as the Hermitage “ Writing-Master.” On the other hand, 
the Van Eyck (186) is a complete failure—heavy, dull, and 
false as to the lights and shades. A Rubens, the “Chapeau 
de Paille” (852); a noble Ruysdael (855); a fine Hob- 
bima, the “Chatean de Brederode” (831); a delicious 
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Correggio, the “Holy Family” (23); the world-famed 
“Ecce Homo” (15); a Mantegna, “The Virgin and Child, 
with St. John Baptist and the Magdalen” (274) ; a beautiful 
and affecting Lippo Lippi, the “St. John and Saints ” (667) ; 
the so-called Velasquez, the ‘“ Orlando Muerto ” (741)—all 
these are wonderfully rendered. On the other hand, the 
Lionardo, the incomparable “ Virgin and Child,” is full of 
false lights, and can in nowise be accepted as a fair tran- 
script of the original. Other numbers of the issue are the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne ” (35) of Titian—a noble reproduc- 
tion ; the “ Holy Family” (744) and the “St. Catherine” 
(168) of Raphael—both perfect in their way ; Perugino’s 
“Madonna, with St. Jerome and St. Francis ” (1,075) ; and 
Michelangelo’s extraordinary “Holy Family,” which, in 
monochrome, is more pleasant to the eye than in the 
incomplete and unfinished original. 


A BatcH of miscellaneous publications. M. Félix 
Régamey’s memorial volume, “ A Gambetta,” is published by 
the Librarie de l’Art, the Librarie Patriotique, and at the 
offices of La Revue Alsacienne. It is well designed and 
beautifully produced. In intention it is patriotic and heroic. 
It includes, with a number of allegorical designs, a series of 
portraits of Gambetta: “A la Barre,” “A Tours,” “A la 
Tribune,” and “31 Décembre, 1882 ;” all good and vivid 
presentments, and the last, a picture of the mask of the 
dead orator and statesman, a really striking work. In 
England there are many who profess the cultus of Gam- 
betta; to them the volume should be most welcome. In 
“Chefs-d’CEuvre d’Orfévrerie Ayant Figuré & ? Exposition 
de Budapest ” (Paris : Lévy, Librairie Centrale des Beaux- 
Arts) we have a specimen part of a magnificent publication 
now in subscription ; it is admirably illustrated—in hélio- 
gravure, in etching, in chromo-lithography—and takes rank 
with the first and best of its kind. The sixth volume of 
“ Vasari’s Lives ” (London : George Bell and Sons) consists 
of a laborious and useful commentary on the text by Dr. 
J. P. Richter ; it is indispensable to a proper understanding 
of the complete work. Mr. Augustus Hare’s new volume, 
“Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia” (London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co.), is, like all its predecessors, well written and 
sufficiently illustrated, and makes an excellent travelling 
companion. For “The Year’s Art” for 1885 (London: 
Sampson Low) we have nothing but praise. Messrs. 
Huish and Thomson appear each year to achieve perfection, 
and each year to surpass the work that has gone before. 
That “The Year’s Art” can be made more useful and com- 
prehensive than it is seems improbable ; but we shall see. 


In “Sheridan’s Comedies” (London: Chatto and Windus) 
we have a model new edition as well as a very comely and 
attractive book. The editor is Mr. Brander Matthews. For 
the first time he produces Sheridan as Sheridan deserves : 
with a good, just, and kindly life ; a pure text ; two capital 
prefaces ; and a sufficiency of scholarly notes. The volume 
has besides a considerable pictorial interest. M. Richeton’s 
etching of the “Sheridan” (by John Russell) in the 
National Portrait Gullery is a failure; but some of the 
character portraits are excellent. Here are Mr. Jefferson 
as Bob Acres, Mrs. John Drew as Mrs. Malaprop, Mr. 
Brougham as Sir Lucius, Mr. Coghlan as Charles Surface, 
Mr. Gilbert as Sir Peter, and Mrs. Gilbert as Mrs. Candour, 
the three last from drawings by Mr. Abbey; with Mr. 
Barnard’s sketch of Miss Terry and Mr. Irving as Lady 
Teazle and Joseph Surface. In place of this last we should 
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have preferred a picture of Mr. Clayton’s Joseph Surface— 
probably the best the stage has seen since Palmer’s, and 
certainly the most popular and successful of later years. 
But the correction can easily be made in a second edition. 


THE first’ volume of the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” (London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) gives earnest 
of a really monumental work. The editor is Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, c’est tout dire. Among his contributors are Pro- 
fessors Adamson, Blaikie, Ward, Creighton, and Freeman ; 
the Revs. Canon Fremantle, Canon Venables, Canon Over- 
ton, Nicholas Pocock, Thistleton Dyer, and A. B. Grosart ; 
Drs. Payne and Norman Moore; Sir Theodore Martin ; 
and Messrs. Boyne, Edmund Gosse, A. H. Bullen, Richard 
Garnett, G. J. Holyoake, Ingress Bell, Sheldon Amos, James 
Mew, James Gairdner, Ernest Radford, H. Van Laun, and 
Cosmo Monkhouse. The best article in the volume is the 
editor’s “ Addison,” which leaves even Professor Freeman’s 
“ #lfred,” good as that is, far in the rear. Mr. Gairdner 
on “Anne Boleyn ;” Professor Ward on “Anne of Den- 
mark” and the Anne of Addison and Pope and Marl- 
borough ; Professor Creighton on “Adrian IV.” (Nicholas 
Breakspeare) ; Mr. Monkhouse on the Brothers Adam—all 
are excellent ; and there are scores of articles besides equally 
worthy of mention. The work, indeed, is one of national 
importance, and cannot be too highly praised or too vigor- 
ously recommended. 


In “Vere Foster’s: Water-Colour Series” (London : 
Blackie and Sons) there have just been published the first . 
and second series of “Painting for Beginners.” In the first, 
“teaching the use of one colour,” are a number of pencil 
sketches, together with ten reproductions in fac-simile of 
sepias by Mr. J. Callow ; in the second, “teaching the use 
of the seven colours,” are more illustrations in pencil, with 
twenty fac-similes of drawings by the same artist. In 
“Vere Foster’s Drawing Books” the novelties are two series 
of “Studies of Trees,” in pencil and water-colour, by Mr. J. 
Needham. As far as they go, all four are commendable 
enough. In “Studiesin Animal Painting ” (London : Cassell 
and Co.) the examples, eighteen in number, are reproduc- 
tions in fac-simile of drawings made ad hoc by Mr. Frederick 
Tayler. They are of great merit in themselves, and the 
text by which they are illustrated is succinct and practical. 


In “Bulandshar” (Benares: Medical Hall Press) Mr. 
F. C. Crowse tells the story—“ social, historical, and archi- 
tectural ”—of a district in the North-West Provinces. It is 
extremely interesting in itself, and it is uncommonly well 
illustrated. The author’s purpose is sufficiently shown in 
the device which he has chosen for his title-page : “Our 
Western civilisation is perhaps not absolutely the glorious 
thing we like to imagine it.” Mr. Crowse has set himself to 
tell the truth about a certain Indian district, and to all who 
are interested in India his story needs must be precious. 
He is not at all satisfied with matters as they are ; but that 
is a malady most incident to Anglo-Indians. He promises, 
at the end of the present year, a folio of pictures of Bul- 
andshar ; it will be a book worth having. In “The Abbeys 
of Arbroath, Balmerino, and Lindores” (Dundee: Leng 
and Co.) the interest is purely architectural. The author is 
Mr. 8. 8. Aitken, F.8.A. Scot. ; he writes clearly if not 
elegantly, and has a competent knowledge of his subject. 
His illustrations are architecturally sufficient, and form a 
capital commentary on his text. 
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Mr. Sipney Coxvin has been re-elected to the chair of 
the Slade Professorship at Cambridge. Mr. George Scharf 
has been made a C.B. M. Darcel will succeed the late 
M. E. de Sommeérard at the Musée de Cluny. Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay is the first Lincoln Professor of Archeology at 
Oxford ; Mr. H. C. Whaite, the first president of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy of Arts. Mr. Thorburn (A.R.A. 1848) 
and Mr. Erskine Nicol (A.R.A. 1866) have entered the 
retired grade of the R.A. This year the Hanging Com- 
mittee will consist of six council members of the R.A., 
instead of five as heretofore, the sixth devoting himself ex- 
clusively to the water-colour. 


Mr. Petrie is at work on a scene—the auction—from 
the “School for Scandal.” Mr. Millais is painting a three- 
quarter length of Mr. Gladstone (the eyes of which are 
likened by an excited critic to “those of a great raptorial 
bird,” while “the action of the hands resembles that of 


a bird in the act of pouncing on its prey”); a three-quarter 
length of Mr. Simon Fraser, the Australian statesman ; a 
new group of children called “The Orphans,” for Mr. 
Wertheimer ; and a large and elaborate subject, which 
will be described in its place in the Academy. Mr. Stacy 
Marks’s principal contribution to the Academy, “A Jest 
with a Sad Brow,” is a picture (1790—1800) of an after-dinner 
anecdote. The President has in hand a frieze for Mr. 
Stewart Hodgson and a portrait of Lady Sybil Primrose, Lord 
Rosebery’s infant daughter. Signor Amendola is model- 
ling for the Fine Art Society the President’s “ Wedded ;” 
M. Flameng has etched Mr. Collier’s “ Professor Huxley” 
for the same firm. Mr. Prinsep will exhibit three or four 
pictures of India ; portraits of Lady Henry Somerset and 
Mrs. Carmichael ; a “ Cottage-Door Scene ” (English) ; and 
a“ Dolce Far Niente”—also English. Mr. Bruce Joy has 
made a bust of Miss Mary Anderson “in a new material” 
(patent). Mr. Alma Tadema has painted (for America) a 
picture of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and “a tall and 
stately warrior, probably Agricola,” coming forth from the 
Temple of Jupiter ; also one of marble pavements and 
benches, sea-blue bays, and an auburn-haired young woman 
watching on the sea-banks the return of her sweetheart’s 
ship : with another, to be etched by M. Rajon, of Plato in 
Sicily, discoursing (not without white marble and azure 
water) to’a group of disciples. Mr. Browning, with a por- 
trait of his father, painted for Balliol College, will exhibit 
an “ Idyll”—of oreads and a piping satyr—and a landscape 
of the heights near Dinant, “ D’ou,” it appears, “On 
Entendait le Bruit de Sédan.” Mr. Keeley Halswelle will 
send pictures of the Broads and the Fens; Mr. Vicat Cole, a 
“ Pangbourne Reach” and a “ Cornfield” near Streatley-on- 
Thames; Mr. Peter Graham, another sea-birds’ haunt ; Mr. 
MeWhirter, a “ Highland Washing” and a “ Day after the 
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Storm ” (Iona) ; Mr. Briton Riviere will exhibit a “Sheep- 
stealer,” among other works ; and Mr. Faed, a night scene in 
a crofter’s cabin (Highlands). Mr. Linton has finished for 
the Queen his picture of the Duke of Albany’s wedding : it 
will go to Burlington House, and thence to Windsor. Mr. 
Poynter has finished a life-size, whole-length “Mrs. Skipp 
Lloyd,” and is busy with a life-size version of his chaste 
and beautiful “ Diadumene.” 


Tuts is M. Gustave Moreau’s own account of the “David” 
engraved in THE Macazine or Art for April, 1885: “It is 
nightfall, and the prophet-king is resting on his ivory throne, 
in a sort of oratory giving upon a lonely landscape. Seen 
against the darkling blue of the sky, a lamp, the emblem of 
faith, burns above his head. He has reached that hour of 
life wherein the vision of eternity. takes hold upon the soul 
to the exclusion of every other thought, and he has let fall 
his lyre. But an angel, sitting at his feet, has taken up the 
lyre: himself a centre of heat, he will maintain and re- 
kindle the divine enthusiasm. The prophetic inspiration is 
not yet exhausted : even now David the king will greet the 
advent of the new law, figured in the attributes of the four 
Evangelists carven on the pillars which uplift to heaven 
their sacred architecture. The last glimpse of a dying day, 
the last rays of a light returning to the source of all light, 
a prophet’s last words: it is an end and a new beginning.” 


Mr. Hotman Hunr’s new work, “The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, is 
an interesting piece of literature. Mr. Hunt has been at 
work upon it for some years, and appraises it (it is under- 
stood) at considerably over £40,000. It is, as matter of 
fact, replete with all sorts of information—Biblical, ethno- 
logical, meteorological, physico-geographical, mystical, and 
so forth ; it abounds in speculation, commentary, explana- 
tion ; new readings are not wanting in its composition ; it 
is even touched with realism, and may be considered with 
profit (we believe) as a contribution to our knowledge of 
Egypt. The dominant idea is pretty enough: here, in a 
real Egyptian landscape—trees, atmosphere, water, water- 
wheel, village, lighted windows, all from nature—are Joseph, 
Mary, and the Child Christ ; and surrounding them, gar- 
landed with flowers, in a peculiar illumination, are the 
astral bodies of the innocents just massacred by Herod of 
Jewry. They are but appearances, these jovial youngsters, 
and if they seem to be walking upon water, it is but a 
romantic mode of signifying that they are too heavy for 
the air. But, all astral as they are, they are more substan- 
tial by far than Mary or Joseph, or even than the ass 
(right Meccan breed) himself. Of course this ponderable 
quality is significant of something or other, but of what is 
a question that cannot here be debated. What is certain 
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is that here they are, and that the Divine Child is aware 
of their presence ; and that in the centre of the whole affair 
—splashed up, it may be, by their tread—is a gigantic 
bubble which, on examination, turns out to contain a peep- 
show (as it were) of a certain millennium, but which, con- 
sidered from afar, presents the appearance of a wander- 
ing Japanese plate. Mr. Hunt, it seems, has produced 
this curious essay in Biblical commentary for the people 
alone, and by the people alone is it fitting that he should 
be judged. For ourselves, we confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment and surprise. We expected a ‘picture. What 
we found was, as we have said, a confused but earnest and 
honourable achievement in literature, expressed in the most 
strenuous terms, with a patience, a laboriousness, a deter- 
mination of symbolical intention worthy of all respect. 


M. Munxacsy’s “Calvary ” is a striking piece of melo- 
drama. The scene is the hill-top ; the time, nightfall ; the 
weather, bituminous and sullen. To the right are the three 
crosses (realistic), with John, Martha, Mary, and a red-haired 
Magdalene ; to the left, in act of contemplation or de- 
parture, a little crowd of horsemen and footmen—soldiery, 
mob, priests, dignitaries; in the centre, the hangman, 
hammer in hand, and with shouldered ladder. The scheme 
of colour is sober ; so that the effect of mystery produced by 
the picture is, albeit fat with bitumen, not without a certain 
solemnity. The composition is large, skilful, daring. More 
than one of the figures is masterly. The handling through- 
out is remarkable for ease and assurance. The fault is, 
that the Crucifixion is nothing, and the mob everything. 
The eye has three points d’appui in the picture : you travel 
from the grey horse and white-clad cavalier on the left, 
on to the blue-vested hangman in the middle, and thence 
to the white waist-cloth, a prodigy of painting, about the 
loins of the figure on the central cross; and so to the 
figure itself which is unimportant and unimpressive in 
comparison. Call the picture “ A Crucifixion,” and, though 
a waste of colour and canvas, it has a right to exist; call 
it “The Crucifixion,” and it is, from every point of view 
but that of material, an utter failure. It is described as 
“realistic ;” but in its case as in every other “realism ” 
is only a philosophical term for vulgarity of sentiment and 
want of imagination. It is (so to speak) a hymn tune on 
a very big brass band, and so disguised in drum and 
cymbals, so swaggering in rhythm and accoutrement, as to 
be practically something else. 








At Maclean’s Gallery Mr. Pownoll Williams has ex- 
hibited a fourth series of sketches and drawings of the 
Riviera. The Riviera scenery, as we all know, is of that 
intrinsically picturesque kind which Claude, Poussin, and 
Salvator Rosa loved to treat. Nowadays amongst the 
great painters only a few imitators of the Old Masters have 
worked on such subjects conventionally ; most landscape- 
painters who work independently from nature prefer 
northern barrenness or northern tameness. Mr. Pownoll 
Williams is no maker of “ pastiches.” He works from his 
own direct impressions with ordinary methods ; and, as he 
encountered a bad season last year, the Riviera does not 
appear in its full glory of sunny warmth. The very first 
numbers (1 and 2), painted at Mentone, his head-quarters 
during the campaign, though full of the composed grace 
that we know so well in Claude’s harbour views, are cool 
and tender in colour, if not quite grey and wintery. 
Monaco (3), with many others, is much the same in effect. 
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Nos. 8, 9, 10—“ Evening Studies ”—are still quiet in tone, 
though sufficiently characteristic in subject. “Sunset at 
Cap St.-Martin” (24) is an exquisitely true Riviera winter 
sunset. But of specially southern effects the two “ Views 
of the Rochers Rouges, Mentone ” (17, 22), are the best and 
most thorough-going examples. The last has the true blue 
Italian sky and Italian water contrasted with bright orange 
cliffs: a harmony very warm and striking but not at all 
crude. Amongst the special studies of trees there are some 
excellent olives, notably (28) a study of olives in sunlight, 
happily composed, with an outlook on the hills behind 
Mentone. Mr. Williams is essentially a sketcher : he pre- 
fers rough paper, judiciously objects to useless detail, and 
chiefly charms by elegant and natural composition. The 
Riviera has found in him a graceful if not a thorough 
exponent. His work on the Thames and elsewhere is de- 
cidedly inferior both in charm and skill. 


At 168, New Bond Street there have been added to 
“ Anno Domini” a couple of new works by Mr. Long illus- 
trating how Zeuxis, at Crotona, obtained models for his 
picture of Helen. After Cicero, who tells the story first, 
Mr. Long is a trifle disappointing. His pictures represent, 
first, Zeuxis critically gazing upon a crowd of somewhat 
commonplace maidens, the while a sort of senator (with, 
by the way, a strange likeness to the P.R.A.) sternly 
keeps his eye on him; and, second, Zeuxis sketching the 
“chosen five,” who pose around him in attitudes peculiar 
to maidens (and models) of the period. There is plenty 
of a careful “ still-life” kind of work on these canvases, 
but not a touch of poetry or imagination; and considered 
even as nothing more than illustrations, they seem to us 
essentially feeble and commonplace. 


Tue Nineteenth Century Art Society makes a better 
show than usual. Mr. John Ward Dunsmore sends two 
good things in genre : “ An Interesting Sitting,” and “Le 
Roi s’Amuse.” The themes are very different; but in 
both are gesture and expression admirable; in both the 
colour is good ; both exhibit keen and humorous observa- 
tion, and great technical ability. Edwin Nichol’s “ Will He 
Come ?” is a clever solution of a difficult problem in light 
and shade, a capital bit of expression, and strong, suggestive 
handling. C. H. Lucy’s “A March Morning ” is pleasant, 
unaffected, simple; and Mr. Yglesias sends a vigorous 
impression of a London fire. “In Trouble,” by Justin 
Hill, is a clever study of a boy with hair delightfully 
touzzled, and eyes full of tears, and an expression of 
abiding weariness and perplexity. The place of honour is 
occupied by Mr. Gotch, whose “Consent” is a very able 
work indeed. Admirable is the way in which immense 
difficulties of light and shade have been conquered ; 
admirable also is the broad and yet complete treatment of 
detail. By Edwin 8. Calvert are two impressive landscapes 
—“Spring-time,” which is excellent in quality, reminding 
one a little of Corot ; and a “ Pasture-land ” from Barbizon, 
painted with the right simplicity, a fine sense of air, an un- 
affected sentiment, and a sort of serene dignity. It is not 
given to many moderns to view nature as it is viewed here. 
Mr. Henry S. Tuke is excellent in “ On the Cliffs at Newlyn,” 
but why should his figures be painted as if seen through a 
mist, when there is no mist? Amongst several pictures of 
animals, we can only note Fanny Moody’s “ Evil Inten- 
tions ”—a most admirable piece of dog comedy, strongly 
handled, well modelled, and full of life and truth and 
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observation—and Arthur Dodd’s vigorous and lively hounds 
in “Full Cry.” The water-colours are not on the whole 
so good as the oils. Janet Hollway’s “Eve” has charm and 
a sort of originality, but the drapery isalittle hard. Sophie 
D’Ouseley’s “ Fading and Falling” is really an amazing 
piece ot still-life. Finally we must commend some broad 
and effective Eastern studies by G. Lekegian. 


Messrs. DowpDEsWELL have held a pleasant little exhi- 
bition of drawings and sketches by Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram, 
whose forte lies in marine. A good many of these drawings 
struck usas rather ordinary in matter and in manner weak ; 
others seemed to suggest that Mr. Ingram had taken a leaf 
or two out of the books of a certain Henry Moore and of 
one W. L. Wyllie, with (as usual in such cases) results 
not wholly satisfactory: as in “Autumn Sunshine—Fal- 
mouth,” which, with other faults, displays a want of tone. 
But Mr. Ingram shows individuality and promise. “ Off 
Beachy Head,” for instance, is a good oil study of sea, 
and “ Mount’s Bay Trawlers—Evening ” is pleasant enough. 
He is most successful with a very poetical effect : when the 
sea is quite calm, and a thin mist is radiant under a genial 
sun. He is seen at his best in “A Drifting Match”—a 
fleet of yachts in a dead calm, their “white wings” 
spread soft and vast in the golden veil of air, and reflected 
faintly on the smooth sea. Skilful and simple in method, 
true in feeling, and original in idea, it is the best picture 
of yachts we remember to have seen. 


At Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co.’s (Goupil’s) gallery 
change, but not decay, is the rule, and there is a constant 
flow of fresh works. The Bouguereau exhibition is still the 
chief attraction to sightseers, but the art-lovers find more 
enduring pleasure in the other room, where hang many 
excellent examples of various schools. Certain Corots and 
Daubignys are old friends ; but one or two delightful sketches 
by Daubigny have been added, together with a pretty and 
very natural Blommers—a mother holding her baby whilst 
it dabbles its little feet in the sea—and, amongst other 
things, a couple of striking sketches by Roussel: one a 
shepherd and sheep in a pasture—Corotic and charming in 
tone, light, air, and suggestion ; the other a work that blinds 
you with an amazing sky—as of prussian blue used with 
malice aforethought—and terribly vermilion poppies. 


Messrs. AGNEw’s show of water-colours is quite equal 
to its predecessors in the Old Bond Street Galleries—which 
is saying much. First comes David Roberts’s effective 
but unfinished west front of Rouen Cathedral ; a capital 
“Welsh Landscape” by John Varley, and a fine David 
Cox—“ Val Crucis Abbey,” and, from the same hand and 
in more careful manner, a warm and large “ Lugg Mea- 
dows, Hereford.” Of Turner’s architectural drawings two 
examples are conspicuous, the finest being the transept of 
Salisbury, which, as to method, is a masterpiece of com- 
bined freedom and precision, and as to feeling, a magnificent 
record of one of the most beautiful and majestic triumphs 
of architecture in the land. Little less impressive, too, is 
the “Brighton Downs” of Copley Fielding, wonderfully 
true in effect, and superb in its air and spaciousness, but 
somewhat marred by a foreground too minute and emphatic. 
With some indifferent Turners and Fieldings are certain 
De Wints, also indifferent ; an interesting Prout or two ; 
and a strange Rossetti in water-colour, and a pen-and-ink 
drawing of “Found.” Of work by living artists we noted 
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a “Lake Lugano” by Albert Stevens, good in atmosphere 
and tone ; several of those skilful and pleasant pastorals 
peculiar to Luigi Chialiva ; afresh and breezy “ Noordwijk, 
N. Holland,” by T. B. Hardy; a truthful river scene 
by Roeloss ; a brilliant and vigorous study of ships and 
steam and bustling river life by W. L. Wyllie; and an 
admirable bit of colour and still-life by Ada Bell—a little 
bunch of “Spring Violets” unaffected in style, simple in 
method, and rich in effect. 


THE president and council of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society inform us that “important changes have recently 
taken place in the constitution and aims” thereof. The 
“amateur element” has been “eliminated,” and the manage- 
ment is now in the hands of “a body of professional artists.” 
All the same, the present exhibition “cannot strictly be 
considered as the outcome of a reconstituted body,” which 
is satisfactory to know, because, to judge from the show, it 
would appear that in banishing the amateurs the president 
and council have done a very foolish thing. Briefly, this 
exhibition is absolutely the worst yet held in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Egyptian Hall ; and that this should be coin- 
cident with the elimination of amateurs is hardly flattering 
to the “ body of professional artists” aforesaid. However, 
there are a few cases of good and pleasant work. Miss Kate 
Macaulay, for instance, shows a great advance on previous 
efforts : less mannerism, more light, more air, more sugges- 
tiveness, and consequently more nature, as well as better 
art, than hitherto. Arthur Ditchfield’s “Trees on the Shore 
of a Lake,” if laboured in manner, has sentiment and is 
good in tone. A. W. Weedon’s “Noonday Rest” is a bright, 
fresh sketch in the hayfield. Mr. Edwin Ellis is better than 
usual, because more sober and sustained, in “The Shadow 
of the Head ;” and in No. 179 N. E. Green has done some 
excellent architecture. G. D. Giles, being soldier as well 
as artist, has given a capital idea of the charge of “The 
10th Hussars at El Teb;” but are not the officer and bugler 
rather far in advance of the charging line? Excellent of its 
kind, and presenting good colour, and a figure cleverly drawn, 
is Guiseppe da Pozzo’s “Going for Water—Venice ;” and 
perhaps Mr. Donne has never surpassed his “Chalets in the 
Upper Visp-thal—Storm Clearing Off:” one of several 
admirable sketches of Swiss scenery, it is particularly simple, 
sober, and true. If to these we add a “ Lily” by Mrs. Cecil 
Lawson, a “Spring Violets” by Ada Bell, a broad and 
pleasant sketch—“ Five o’Clock in the Morning”—by Kate 
Barnard, and “The After-Glow” by R. W. Allan, we 
complete the list of works, which, out of a total of nearly 
600, will repay examination. If this is what comes of 
eliminating the amateur element, the sooner the amateur 
element is re-instated the better will it be for the Dudley 
Gallery Art Society. 


Tue death is announced of E. de Sommérard (of the 
Institute), curator of his father’s foundation, the Musée de 
Cluny ; of the Russian architect and academician, Brullot ; 
of the Marquis Frigout de Liesville, assistant curator of 
the Musée Carnavalet ; of Father Baker (Cistercians), the 
heraldic draughtsman and mural painter; of the Belgian 
collector, Frédéric Fétis, author of a certain “ Catalogue 
de Faiences;” of the French architect, Augustin Monge ; 
of the Dresden history painter, Theobald von Oér ; of the 
Russian archeologist, A. 8. Ouvaroff; of Hodder M. 
Westropp, author of a “ Manual of Archeology;” of Pierre 
Brossard, curator of the Lyons Museum; and of privy 
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councillor Rossman, a principal functionary in the depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Dresden. 


A PLEASANT novelty in the way of prints is the series of 
re-issues (London: Field and Tuer) of plates by Bartolozzi 
and engravers of his school. They have a certain artistic 
value ; they are cheap—they range from three shillings to a 
guinea ; they are pretty in themselves, and they make— 
whether in black or red, in both which tints they may be 
“had—a pretty decoration. The series includes examples by 
Bartolozzi, Stefano, Wills, Sinzenich, Cheeseman, Cooper, 
and Schiavonetti : after Reynolds, Wheatley, West, Benwell, 
Cipriani, Annibal Caracci, and Sam Shelley. Of the inventor 
last named Messrs. Field and Tuer present us with a couple 
of examples (engraved in stipple, by Cooper) hitherto un- 
published—* Love Wounded” and “ Love Healed :” in their 
mannered grace, their artificial elegance, they are not un- 
attractive. The best we have seen is Cheeseman’s repro- 
duction of the delightful Sir Joshua called “The Reverie.” 
But Schiavonetti's “Mrs. Cosway” and “ Mrs. Damer,” 
both after Cosway, Bartolozzi’s “St. Giles’s Beauty” and 
“St. James’s Beauty,” both after Benwell, and “Lady 
Smyth and Family,” after Reynolds, are doubtless excellent. 


TuHE chief characteristics of the set of subjects etched by 
Mr. W. Strang in illustration of the legend of Aikendrum, 
as told by William Nicholson, are sincerity and a certain 
rugged simplicity and strength ; their principal defect is a 
lack of humour, which makes their connection with the 
ballad at times a matter of doubt. As examples of technical 
skill they are excellent. Mr. Strang draws and etches 
with the mastery to be expected in a favourite pupil of 
Legros: a master of whose style—noble, simple, severe— 
his work sets forth some very honourable reminiscences. 
Considered as etchings merely, indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any but Legros would have bettered the work 
which Mr. Strang has here produced. Of all the set, the 
one most to our liking is the solemn and effective “ moon- 
light.” In Mr. Walter May’s “Studies and Sketches of 
Craft and Shipping” (London: Winsor and Newton) we 
have work of another sort. Mr, May is invariably pleasant, 
graceful, and attractive; he has looked much at nature, 
and his effects—if sometimes a trifle feeble—are always 
natural and pretty ; he has a sense of values and a sense of 
atmosphere ; his boats are neatly and accurately drawn ; 
- and he is mostly able to convey his impressions of the craft 
he has in view, as of the nature in which they are set. 


M. ArtTuuR Povern’s “ Dictionnaire Historique et 
Pittoresque du Thédtre et des Arts qui s'y Ratta- 
chent” (Paris: Firmin-Didot) is a model of its kind. 
M. Ernest Chesneau complains that the task of writing 
a history of English Art was forced upon him by the 
idleness and lack of enterprise of English art-critics. 
It is impossible not to agree with him. It is impossible, 
in considering this “Dictionnaire du Théatre,” not. to 
think of M. Chesneau, and to wonder why it is that of 
late years there should be no daring out of France. We 
English have a greater, if a less perfect, theatre than the 
French. We have no Moliére, but we have a Shakespeare ; 
we have no Frederick, but we have a Kean; no Locatelli 
and no Fiorilli, but a Grimaldi and a Rich; we have 
no Talma, no Fleury, no Molé, no Lecouvreur, no Rachel, 
no Bocage, but we have a Betterton, a Garrick, a Wilks, 
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an Oldfield, a Siddons, a crowd of Kembles, a legion 
of Harleys and Listons, Kings and Palmers, Quinns and 
O. Smiths, Robsons and Matthewses and Footes ; we have 
no Théatre Frangais, but we have a Drury Lane, a Hay- 
market, a Covent Garden, an Adelphi. We have plays and 
players, scenes and scene-painters, a peculiar world of cos- 
tumiers, ballet-masters, managers, dressers, mountebanks, 
trick-artists, dancers, singers, musicians, prompters, and all 
the rest of it. But we have no “ Theatrical Lexicon ;” and 
here is M. Arthur Pougin with a “ Dictionnaire du Théatre” 
which—well planned, well illustrated, well written—has 
only to be “ adapted ” to become a standard work. 


Mr. Jostan GinBert’s “Landscape in Art” (John 
Murray) is not a book for artists. For Mr. Gilbert no 
landscape-painter between Claude and Turner seems to 
exist. Nicolas Poussin and Hobbima are never even 
mentioned ; Gaspar Poussin is dismissed in a line or 
two; the whole Dutch school .is similarly disposed of ; 
and Mr. Gilbert, leaping through the centuries like a 
paper hoop, lights nobly at Turner’s feet, and passes out 
into space in an attitude of adoration. We have many 
pages on Greek and Roman beginnings of landscape, on 
primitive backgrounds, and on the landscape in Titian, 
Giorgione, Raphael, Michelangelo, Tintoret, the brothers 
Carracci. A good deal of print is bestowed upon Rubens 
and even upon the “ ornamental” and “ artificial ” Claude ; 
but to Mr. Gilbert these are only the herald of one far greater, 
for, says he, “landscape has found in Turner its highest 
expression hitherto.” Painters have thought differently. 
Landscape had a great day in Holland with Ruysdael, Cuyp, 
Hobbima ; and that tradition passed on through Gains- 
borough, Crome, and Constable, to Corot, Rousseau, Millet 
in France, at least as vigorously and with more consequence 
than the classic tradition, which, operating through Wilson, 
ended in one marked phase of Turner’s work. The book 
is interesting reading, and contains much information ; but 
it ‘tells us little or nothing useful about the art of landscape. 


MIscELLANEA.—The third volume of M. Victor Duruy’s 
admirable “ History of Rome” (London: Kegan Paul) 
tells the story of Cesar and Octavius—in other words, the 
fall of the Republic and the establishment of the Empire. 
Like its predecessors, it is in two parts, and is copiously 
and suggestively illustrated. Of considerable interest and 
usefulness is the “Catalogue d’une Collection Unique de 
Gravures et d’Eaux-Fortes Composés et Executés par des 
Femmes,” published by Frederick Muller, of Amsterdam. 
Mr. Carter Blake’s translation of M. Charles Rochet’s “ Proto- 
type of Man” isan excellent rendering of an admired original. 
Mr. J. Morpeth’s “ Artist’s Christmas Gifts to Young 
England” (London : Wyman and Sons) is compacted of a 
certain number of lessons in drawing (after Ruskin and 
others) ; “ remarks on the pleasures of landscape painting ; 
a dissertation on the Turner secret,” whatever that may 
be ; and a couple of pictures of the author's own—one 
from Morpeth and nature, the other adapted from nature 
and Turner. Mr. Saunders’s “ Robert Boyle, Inventor and 
Philanthropist ” (London : Gilbert Wood) is an enthusiastic 
account of an honourable life, and as such is both useful 
and agreeable. In the “ Bibliothéque Artistique ” (Paris : 
Jouaust) the new edition, in three volumes, of “Le 
Capitaine Fracasse” is now complete. The illustrations 
(drawn by Charles Delort and etched by Mongin) with one 
exception—that of the ravishing of Isabelle—are worthy 
of the delightful romance by which they are inspired. 
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Mr. Mittats has been privileged to paint the Princess 
of Wales for the Manchester Art Gallery ; Mr. Sargent, to 
make sketches for a “ Drawing-Room ;” and Mr. Boehm to 
make a bust of General Gordon for the Queen. To the 
Academy and other exhibitions Mr. Hook contributes a 
couple of Cornish scenes—“ The Weary Sun hath Ta’en a 
Golden Set,” and “ After Dinner Rest Awhile ;” Mr. Brett, 
a “Norman Archipelago;” Mr. Halswelle, a “Flying 
Scud,” a “Kilchurn Castle,” and a “Welcome Shade ; ” 
Mr. Oakes, a “Range of Mountains,” a “ Passing Squall,” 
and a “Fishing Boats Waiting for the Tide to Rise ;” Mr. 
Yeames, a “ Fortune of War ;” Mr. Aumonier, an “ English 
Village Green ;” Mr. Burgess, an “ Impertinent Intruders,” 
and other Spanish motives ; Mr. Fildes, some pictures of 
Venice ; Mr. Frank Dicksee, a “Chivalry ;” Mr. Woolner, 
a monumental effigy of Lord Frederick Cavendish (for 
Cartmel Church) and some busts; and Mr. Storey, “As Good 
as Gold,” and a picture of Zeuxis painting at Crotona. 


Messrs. Heywood Hardy and Charles Robertson have 
been elected Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. The Hanging Committee at Burlington 
House is composed of Sir John Gilbert, Messrs. Calderon, 
Pickersgill, Leslie, Poynter, Richmond, and Norman Shaw. 
In Florence, Mr. J. H. Bradley has, like Leader Scott 
last year, been elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, a distinction conferring on the 
recipient the title of Professor. For the “ Quiver” prize of 
five guineas—for the best design for the obverse of the 
“ Quiver” Medal for heroic conduct in the saving of human 
life, 57 artists competed ; the judges were Messrs. Ouless 
and Edwin Bale ; and the prize was won by Mrs. George 
Clausen, Messrs. W. D. Galpin and Isaac Gibbs receiving 
honourable mention. In the National Art Training School 
the travelling scholarships of £50 each were won by J. A. 
Pearce, E. W. Roberts, and G. Ward. 


THE Salon will open on the Ist May and close on the 30th 
June. To the jury have been elected MM. Bonnat (1,168 
votes), Jules Lefebvre (1,166), J.-P. Laurens, Harpignies, 
Robert-Fleury, Bouguereau, Henner, Humbert, Frangais, 
Cabanel, Boulanger, Busson, Cormon, Pille, Yon, Duez, Vollon, 
Detaille, Puvis de Chavannes, Lalanne, Le Roux, Con- 
stant, Roll, and Carolus Duran: all with eight hundred 
votes and upwards apiece ; and fifteen others—MM. de 
Neuville, Jules Breton, Luminais, Baudry, and Feyen- 
Perrin among them—with a popularity that ranges from 
765 to 577. On the supplementary list, with others, are 
MM. Morot, Gérdme, Ribot, Delaunay, Pelouze, Philibert 
Rousseau, Cazin, and Lhermitte. The number of pictures, 
water-colours, and drawings submitted for acceptance is 
7,200, which is 500 less than last year. 

g* 


TEN years have passed since Frederick Walker’s death, 
eight since his works were first collected for exhibition, and 
the opportunity has arrived for renewed study of his art at 
Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery in Vigo Street. It should be wel- 
come to all who love art and honour genius of such pure and 
radiant quality as Walker's. His sense of the beauty and 
mystery of life was extraordinarily delicate, akin to the most 
precious and sensitive of poetic gifts. Subjects the most 
lowly and homely—such as “The Wayfarers,” “The Harbour 
of Refuge,” “The Old Gate”—are painted with reverent 
fidelity and yet charged with spiritual significance. He 
achieved this rare and noble result by no vain striving after 
an impossible ideal that degrades and falsifies the visual 
scene, loyal throughout to the immutable limitations of his 
art. With two exceptions, all Frederick Walker’s most 
memorable pictures are now on view at Mr. Dunthorne’s. 


— 


THE Fine Art Society exhibit a series of delightful 
landscape studies of the Avon—Shakespeare’s Avon—by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons. The artist has a delicate sense of 
beauty combined with a disposition towards the literal. He 
has studied the Avon valley with the untiring solicitude 
that overlooks not the day of small things in the large com- 
prehension of distances and sky. An admirable instance of 
this may be seen in the delicate beauty of the fore-water of 
No. 12, exquisitely studied in detail yet not unduly obtru- 
sive. In the whole series the most perfect, in technical 
skill as in feeling, is that one showing the old mill by Guy’s 
Cliff in the warm glow of late summer sunset. In quite 
another style is the brilliant landscape near Bidford (43), 
inspired by the healthiest influences. 


Tue Lady Artists have enlarged their borders this year, 
and exhibit no less than 763 paintings and drawings in Great 
Marlborough Street. Among the paintings, Miss Bertha 
Newcombe’s “ Evening” and Miss Alice Havers’ “Trouble ” 
are the most important. Miss Newcombe’s large landscape is 
very French in style and sentiment, and is wrought with 
the artist’s wonted sincerity of conviction. The train of 
workers leaving the clover fields, the pale forlorn twilight, 
and grey-green tones of the landscape are well harmonised, 
and express the sadness of the hour. Miss Alice Havers 
has dealt successfully with a difficult theme ; without sensa- 
tional effects, her picture tells its story with satisfactory 
simplicity and force. Miss Kate Macaulay’s two studies of 
old Welsh bridges (16 and 61) and several marine pieces, 
particularly “Sailing out at Sunset,” have much charm of 
colour and characteristic delicacy. Miss Helen O’Hara’s 
“ Wind and Waves” is also a good impression of the sea in 
another mood, with its heavy atmosphere, breaking waves, 
and jubilant sea-gulls. Miss Fanny Moody’s “Fresh 
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for a Run” has the merit of novelty ; there are many 
studies of cats in the gallery, but none of such hounds as 
these. We must note, also, Miss Eley’s refined and delicate 
water-colour “A Wrong Stitch,” Miss Newcombe’s clever 
little study “ Going Fishing,” and Miss Rayner’s architec- 
tural interior (205), true in drawing and sound in colour. 


“THe ARRIVAL AT Catvary,” by José Echena, at 
Messrs. Graves and Co.’s gallery, Pall Mall, is a work of 
remarkable cleverness, audaciously conceived, and wrought 
in parts with great technical skill. By rejecting the oft- 
treated consummation of the tragedy, and giving only a 
passage in its prelude, the artist gratifies a natural ambition 
in the freshness and novelty of his subject. When, how- 
ever, this is duly recognised, together with Sefior Echena’s 
vigour and accomplishment, disappointment remains. There 
are striking inequalities in the composition and derange- 
ments that are fatal to unity ; weakness where there should 
be salience and strength, and strength where it should be 
subordinate. There is no dramatic expression in the cen- 
tral group. The figure of Christ is feeble and abject, expres- 
sive of mere physical exhaustion ; the attendant women 
betray no emotion, no individual passion. The sense of 
tumultuous movement and excitement is well given, yet 
it neither excites nor moves. The two thieves and a soldier 
standing by are touched with astonishing distinction and 
significance. The despair of the impenitent thief, the resig- 
nation of his companion, are quite eloquently realised ; both 
figures display masterly modelling and drawing, and accen- 
tuate by their very force the defects of the composition. 


ENGLISH art takes no secondary position at Mr. 
McLean’s gallery. Mr. Millais’ “Perfect Bliss” has the 
qualities of his best work, without the provoking inequali- 
ties of execution that mar some of his paintings. Mr. Vicat 
Cole is also excellently represented by his noble Thames 
landscape (25), a quiet backwater, embowered by willows, 
with a peep into the warm hazy distance. Mr. B, W. 


Leader (62) is somewhat hard and lacks aérial depth ; the ° 


sunset lights on the hills and their reflections in the dead 
oily water are distractingly superficial. Mr. McWhirter’s 
“Fishing in Arran” is distressingly crude and garish. 
G. Bauernfeind’s “ Jerusalem,” a brilliantly-painted street 
scene, depicts a number of Jews “coming from the wailing- 
place accosted by a travelling saint.” Such is the subject; 
but the incident, in truth, is of no value in the composition, 
the immense force of the play of sunlight on the multi- 
form details of architecture forming the chief attraction. 
“The Student,” by Jacquet, is a very dashing and clever 
picture of a lady artist, with an upturned face of coquettish 
assurance, a tip-tilted nose, and lips such as Suckling loved ; 
handled with great verve, and undeniably effective, it is 
also a trifle vulgar. Professor Vinea’s “In the Garden, 
Florence,” is a study of a girl’s face in a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, backed by a mass of mauve flowers that cover a 
garden wall; the effect is scarcely pleasing, though the 
warm tones of the flesh under the shadowing hat are 
admirably given. Other notable pictures are C. Krichel- 
dorf’s “ Expectation” —a clever design, the shadows 
curiously black and hard, the light concentrated on the 
figure; “The Fortune Teller,” by Tito Conti; two in- 
teresting examples of Laugée; and a melancholy Israels. 


At the French Gallery the exhibition is unusually diver- 
sified. Hermann Philips shows no important picture, but 
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his power of expressing the sensuous attraction of colour 
and his mastery of the science of harmony endow even 
his studies with peculiar distinction. Professor Miiller’s 
“Bazaar Street, Cairo,” is a most brilliant presentment of 
a familiar scene, full of astonishing force and actuality in 
its impression of heat and unmitigated sunshine, and the 
vivid characterisation of the figures. M. Géréme’s “ Bot- 
zaris,” if not exactly the hero of Halleck’s poem, is an 
imposing and redoubtable figure, splendidly robed and 
accoutred, painted with all the artist’s strength and know- 
ledge. In landscape Corot’s “Eventide” is a long way to 
the front; he never surpassed this exquisite transcript of 
the ineffable repose and dreamful trance of nature. It 
is one of the few works he was moved to reproduce in 
an etching. Among other landscapes are Whalberg’s “A 
Swedish Homestead,” not without fine quality ; Heffner’s 
“Bay of Baiz ;” and small but powerful examples of Diaz 
and Dupré. A large canvas by Imré Révész shows the 
Magyar poet Petéfi, whom Heine praised, reading his poems 
toa friendly audience in a roadside inn ; the composition 
is clever, the figures are animated and skilfully disposed, 
but the colour has something of the murkily unpleasant 
harshness of Munkacsy’s earlier work. Gabriel Max’s 
allegorical picture, “The Genius of Pity Staying the 
Vivisector’s Hand,” is puerile alike in execution and con- 
ception ; the Genius of Pity is a well-nourished nonentity, 
and the Vivisector a sham medizval alchemist. Meissonier’s 
“The Stirrup Cup;” P. Joanowitz’s “The Song of Scander- 
berg,” a blind minstrel singing to a group of Servian pea- 
santry ; and Defregger’s animated and humorous domestic 
scene, “The New Brother;” together with some good 
studies by E. de Blaas—are among the most interesting 
items of an excellent show. 


Art Mr. Tooth’s gallery the show comprises some repre- 
sentative works by English and foreign artists. M. Géréme’s 
“Turkish Bath” is among his most characteristic works, 
full of the brilliance and masterly finish of his art; not to 
admire is impossible, not to be greatly impressed is not only 
possible but natural. M. de Blaas, in his very piquant 
character-painting, “ Scandal,” is as vivacious and skilful as 
ever, repeating a somewhat thin theme with great freshness. 
Mr. Van Haanen’s two dark-skinned Venetian heads are 
admirable studies in portraiture, and have all the artist’s 
wonted charm of colour. Conrad Reisel’s “ Evensong” is a 
rich and imposing subject, half allegoric, half idyllic in style, 
and somewhat too consciously idealised. Signor Sorbi’s 
“Pallone” is a very clever and delightful conception, as 
well as an interesting and. vivid illustration of an old- 
fashioned Italian pastime. Here are also a number of 
landscapes and sea-pieces by B. W. Leader, Vicat Cole, 
John Brett: with Mr. Boughton’s pleasant “Field Hand- 
maiden.” 


THE fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, now open at Edinburgh, is not of more than 
average interest or merit. Small as the Scottish school is, 
its aims are various and original. There is plenty of healthy 
endeavour, although sometimes not altogether of a purely 
artistic kind. Several of the Academicians are strongly 
represented. Mr. George Reid, known in the South as a 
portrait-painter, shows an October landscape—the edge of 
a beech-wood, ruddy with autumn gold, and admirably 
suggestive of still autumn weather. Mr. W. E. Lockhart 
is as fresh and original as ever, and sends a delightfully- 
posed Majorcan shepherd-lad. Mr. Otto Leyde, also best 
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known as a portrait-painter, has never done anything better 
than his very graceful “ ‘Tiff.’ Mr. W. D. M‘Kay is also 
well represented by several spring and summer landscapes, 
all of them full of genuine appreciation of pastoral beauty 
ofakind. To these should be added a pleasant interior 
with figares of children by Mr. Hugh Cameron, an un- 
usually stately portrait of a lady in white by Mr. Robert 
Herdman, a good portrait of a gentleman by Mr. M‘Taggart. 
Mr. W. B. Hole contributes an important figure picture : 
“Tf Thou hadst known,” the figure of Christ seated at 
nightfall on the hill above Jerusalem: the treatment is 
entirely unconventional, and is as unlike as possible to the 
stereotyped mannerisms of the subject. It is genuinely 
reverent in sentiment, and is full of artistic feeling. Mr. J. 
Campbell Noble and Mr. J. L. Wingate send some pleasant 
landscapes ; so do Messrs, D. Farquharson, G. Aikman, and 
G. K. Johnstone ; and some good animal studies, full of 
character and admirable in drawing, come from Mr. Robert 
Alexander. 


Tus year’s exhibition—the fifty-sixth—of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy is an improvement on last year’s, a 
circumstance due not only to the importance and number 
of the works contributed by two or three of the most able 
Academicians, but also, to a very great extent, to the fact 
that more of the leading painters of the English school 
have sent fine examples of their work. Mr. Millais’ 
noble portrait of J. C. Hook, R.A., Mr. Orchardson’s 
“Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon,” the President’s 
“Weaving the Garland,” and others. Of 554 exhibits, 
indeed, over 250 have been sent from England. Some of 
the native artists, though, appear to be very prolific, more 
than one Academician having thirteen works upon or near 
the line. That a certain amount of sameness should result 
from such appropriation is inevitable, but Mr. Vincent 
Duffy has managed to escape it in his fine landscape, 
“The Scalp from Enniskerry,” as also has Mr. Colles 
Watkins in his “ Waterfall on the Erriff.” One of the best 
landscapes, however, is Mr. Savile Flint’s “ O’er Marsh and 
Moor.” Other notable pictures are Mr. Poingdestre’s 
“Olevano ;” Mr. Bach’s remarkable “In Wonderland ;” 
Miss Hickson’s “ Under the Greenwood Tree ;” Mrs. Nor- 
mand’s “ Lancelot and Elaine ;” Mr. Yeats’ pathetic street- 
idyll, “Going to their Work ;” Mr. Kenneth McKenzie’s 
“Grey Day ;” and Mr. Moran’s “ Lazy,” the last a capital 
proof of the value of French influences intelligently ac- 
cepted and applied. The portrait-painters suffer greatly 
by comparison with Mr. Millais, but Mr. Caterson Smith’s 
“Master Pryce,” his “ Belladonna,” and his life-like “ Earl 
of Meath,” have sterling qualities of colour and touch. 
The two Osbornes, father and son, with their dog-life and 
bright landscapes, are up to their average, as is also the 
newly-elected Mr. McGuinness, and, as in former years, 
much excellent work has been contributed by ladies. 


In Paris there has been a succession of exhibitions : the 
Lady Artists ; the water-colours, drawings, and engravings 
of Gustave Doré; the drawings of M. Ribot; a set of 
drawings and studies by Edouard Detaille ; an international 
gathering of black-and-white, in the Pavillon de Flore ; 
and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the pictures and sketches 
of Bastien-Lepage, and the portraits, autographs, sketches, 
drawings, and paintings of the illustrious Delacroix. To 
these last we shall probably return. For the moment it 
must suffice to say that the catalogue of the Bastien-Lepages 
includes some thirty water-colours, eighty-one drawings, 
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and over two hundred pictures ; while of the greatest and 
most famous painter of the Romantic renaissance there 
have been collected close on four hundred examples, among 
them some two hundred and thirty masterpieces in oil—the 
“ Bataille de Nancy,” the “Bataille de Taillebourg,” the 
“Marino Faliero,” the “ Barque de Don Juan,” the “ Croisés 
& Constantinople,” the “ Liberté,” the “Femmes d’Alger,” 
and all the rest of them—and over a hundred and forty 
pastels, fusains, water-colours, drawings, and gouaches. 


At the Crystal Palace this year there will be an exhibi- 
tion of “doubtfuls”—pictures accepted but not hung at 
the Royal Academy and Royal Institute, on account of 
want of room. The scheme is excellent, and deserves the 
heartiest support ; but the Crystal Palace is a long way off. 
The report of the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition attests the 
presence of 105,774 visitors, and of sales to the amount, in 
catalogue prices, of £12,313 7s. 6d. At Southport, with a 
catalogue 990 numbers strong, the Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion has gone so well that within a few days of opening the 
sales had reached a total of £800. At Manchester the sales 
at the Academy of Fine Arts Exhibition came close to 
£1,600 ; at that of the Paisley Art Institute they were 
close on £400, At Exeter the Albert Memorial Museum 
has been enlarged by the addition of a gallery designed to 
harbour a permanent collection, but for the present to be 
used as a place of annual exhibition of works of every sort 
and in every branch of art by country artists and amateurs. 
The first exhibition, to be held in August, will further 
comprehend a gathering of pictures by Devonshire artists 
deceased. Particulars may be had from the Honorary 
Curator. At Leeds the first of a series of loan exhibitions 
has been visited by over 180,000 people ; and there will be 
this autumn an exhibition of works by Yorkshire artists, 


THE death is announced of Louis Haghe, Honorary 
President of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours ; of 
the Swiss landscape-painters, Rudolf Miiller and Charles- 
Edouard Da Bois ; of the French sculptor, T.-C. Gruyére ; 
of M. E. Hadfield, architect of Glossop Hall and Salford 
Cathedral ; of Augustine Aglio, the landscape-painter ; of 
Joseph John Jenkins, an esteemed member of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours ; of the Wiirtemburg land- 
scape painter, Karl Ebert; of the Belgian landscape-painter, 
Alfred de Knyff; of the marine painter, Gallard-Lepinay ; 
of the Genoese sculptor, Santo Varni; and of Felix 
Stappaerts, a member of the Académie Royale of Belgium 
and the Antwerp Société d’Archéologues. 


TuE collection of drawings and sketches by the late 
Harry Johnson sold by Messrs. Christie realised a total of 
£5,000, while the famous Bohn Collection brought as much 
as £43,882 17s.. At the Hotel Drouot the Fournier Collection 
—of bronzes, porcelain, carvings—realised a total of 263,000 
francs. Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has bought by 
private contract the “ Mrs. Hibbert” exhibited among the 
Gainsboroughs at Burlington House for £10,500. 


THE third volume of Mr. Audsley’s sumptuous treatise, 
“The Ornamental Arts of Japan,” is in some respects an 
improvement on its predecessors. It contains a careful 
and exhaustive account, historical and practical, of the 
art of cloisonné enamel, for one thing; and among the 
examples with reproductions of which it is enriched are 
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some of the greatest interest and the rarest type. Chief 
among these is an ivory group, the work of a modern 
artist, a certain Mei-gioku Beetsu, of the great archer 
Tametomo and his swordbearer, which for energy of 
expression and perfection of treatment is nothing less 
than heroic. Another masterpiece, of invention and skill 
combined, is a grotesque in wood and ivory of Chung Kwei, 
the Queller of Demons, in the act of combat with some 
thirty tiny imps. Among the brocades and embroideries are 
marvels more than one: a foukousa broidered with pea- 
cocks ; two Seventeenth Century specimens, in red and 
green and orange tawny and red respectively ; a robe of 
cream-coloured satin embroidered in a floral device with 
silks of red and green and brown and blue ; and so forth. 
The selection of lacquers is wondrous choice ; here are 
boxes and cases that might be fairy work, so delicate, so 
exquisite, so fanciful and rare they seem ; with a “Cock 
and Drum” that makes you feel a communist to look at 
it; and with a picture (in ivory) after Yosai of the charming 
poetess whose portrait we reproduced in our notice of M. 
Gonse’s book. The incrusted work is also of excellent 
merit. It includes an. historical portrait of extraordinary 
vigour : of the hero Ben-kei in act to steal the great bell of 
a rival temple. Of the other specimens, nearly all of which 
are interesting in one way or other, and which are all mag- 
nificently reproduced, we have not room to speak. 


In the first fasciculus of “Antoine Watteau : Gemiilde 
und Zeichnungen ” (Berlin: Mitscher and Réstell) we have 
a series of admirable reproductions, by Frisch, of such 


examples of the great master as were engraved for that” 


famous publication of Julienne. In its time Julienne’s 
work was limited to an issue of a hundred copies, It is 
therefore exceedingly rare ; and the present reproduction, 
. which will be completed in thirteen parts of ten or a dozen 
folios each, will be a boon to all those who are interested in 
one of the most graceful and charming personalities in all 
the range of art. Subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Mitscher and Réstell, Berlin. From the same publishers 
we have received a neat portfolio containing reproductions 
of upwards of a hundred and thirty specimens of the 
pleasant and human art of Daniel Chodowiecki. They 
have not, it need hardly be said, the value of the originals ; 
but they are well chosen, and in the main well done ; and 
to those to whom the said originals are inaccessible they 
should prove of the utmost interest and attractiveness. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE have produced, in “Quasi Cur- 
sores”—a series of etched caricatures of the several pro- 
fessors of the Edinburgh University, by Mr. W. B. Hole, 
A.R.S.A.—a volume which runs the best productions of the 
French publishers hard, even if it does not beat them. 
Form, type, paper, title-page, are all noble of their kind. 
After all, however, the chief attraction of the book consists 
in Mr. Hole’s etchings. To begin with, they are veritable 
etchings ; for Mr. Hole is now a master of his tools, and 
has, moreover, the instinct of the true etcher. Then, they 
are many of them excellent as portraits. They are but 
slightly exaggerated ; the humour that has lain in wait for 
them is uncommonly kind and generous ; we have them in 
their habit as they live, but as they might appear to one 
who has dined both wisely and well, and who looks at all 
things as they are, but through a kind of humorous glory. 
The Professor of Engineering seems to us a failure, so does 
the Professor of Systematic Surgery. But of the others there 
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are more successful than we have space to enumerate. 
Every year some hundreds of young fellows are sent into 
circulation from Edinburgh. They can have in after-life 
few pleasanter reminders of the best part of their exist- 
ence than these “ Quasi Cursores” of Mr. Hole, as produced 
by Messrs. Constable, and published by David Douglas. 


“Natura. History ror Youne Forks,” by Mrs. C.C. 
Campbell, illustrations by Giacomelli (T. Nelson and Sons), 
is a work for very young folks indeed, and the somewhat 
stale anecdotes about the sagacity and fidelity of animals, 
vouched for as usual by personal friends of the author, will 
doubtless obtain from children of to-day the applause they 
won from us, children of the week before last. The illus- 
trations are pretty and feeble. In “Stories of Old Rome” 
(same publishers) Mr. C. H. Hanson tells, with Virgil's 
help, the wanderings of A‘neas to much better purpose. 
The illustrations, sixty-two in number, may be described 
as sham Flaxman. This is as much as to say that in in- 
tention they are far from contemptible. 


In “Society in London” (London: Chatto and Windus), 
an impudent, rather clever little book, plainly the work of 
an American, there are some amusing sketches of English 
painters. The most spiteful, the most elaborate, the best is 
that of the President, “a great draughtsman and a fantastic 
colourist,” in whose flesh tints, it is interesting to note, 
“there is nothing even remotely allied to actuality.” It is 
not difficult, adds our author, to detect in his “ elegant pre- 
sence” something “suggestive of a Greek god in a frock- 
coat,” and there are references to the celestial quality in 
the flow of his “ hyacinthine locks,” to the sheen as of Cas- 
talian dew which is characteristic of his moustache, to the 
“ambrosia in syllables” distilled by his eloquent lips. 
The next best (and most spiteful) is the sketch of Mr. 
Whistler, which is very wicked indeed. In dealing with 
Mr. Millais the anonymous author is more amiable but 
not much less amusing. On the whole, indeed, he may be 
said to handle his painters as neatly, and withal as flimsily 
and scandalously, as his journalists, his actors, his generals 
and diplomats and doctors, and men and women of society. 


MisceLLaANEA.—M. Dargenty’s “Eugéne Delacroix Par 
Lui-Méme ” (Paris : Rouam, Librairie de l’Art) is one of the 
most intelligent pieces of compilation, and withal one of 
the most interesting books, we have seen since long. We 
shall probably go back to it; meanwhile, it must suffice 
Of Mr. Stevenson’s 
“ Child’s Garden of Verses” (London : Longmans) somenum- 
bers, not the best, have appeared in this Magazine. Since 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence ” no book at all comparable in 
kind or degree has appeared in English ; and Mr. Steven- 
son has differences enough with Blake to make his book 
unique in literature. Mr. Hare’s “Studies in Russia” 
(London : Smith, Elder, and Co.) is perhaps the best of his 
many guide books. It is poorly illustrated, but as interest- 
ing asa good novel. Mr. A. Patchett Martin’s “ Fernshawe” 
(London : Griffith and Farran) is unfortunately got up, but is 
distinguished by sincerity of feeling, honesty of purpose, a 
good literary intelligence, and the presence of some pleasant 
examples of Australian art. In a special number of the 
“Revue des Art Décoratifs” (Paris : Quantin), one of the 
best of art publications, there are some superb illustrations 
and some thoroughly instructive text. 
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Messrs. T. C. Gotch and J. S. Hill have been elected 
members of the Incorporated Society of British Artists. Mr. 
Knight Watson retires from the secretaryship of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Mr. Woodington, A.R.A. (1875), sometime 
Curator in the School of Sculpture, retires from the Asso- 
ciateship, and so makes a fourth vacancy, to be filled as 
soon as the Academicians please. The Académie des Beaux- 
Arts has elected M. Léon Heuzy, of the Louvre and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an Academicien Libre, vice the 
late Henri du Sommerard. Mr. Roussoff has been commis- 
sioned by a contemporary to execute a series of sketches of 
the Caucasus, Constantinople, and the Black Sea. Mr. 
Brannam, of the Barnstaple Potteries, has been instructed 
by Her Majesty the Queen to execute a certain number of 
large pieces of the excellent ware to the manufacture of 
which he owes his widespread reputation. The Art Union 
of London include among this year’s prizes a number of 
reproductions in terra-cotta of a portrait-bust of Chinese 
Gordon. 


Ir appears to be true that the King of Saxony has 
offered to sell the “Sistine Madonna” to the National Gallery 
for £150,000; also that the offer has been declined with 
thanks : one cannot help wishing that the proposal had an- 
ticipated the Duke of Marlborough’s conversion to liberal- 
ism and the purchase of the “Madonna Ansidei.” Sir 
Frederick Burton bought at the Fuller Russell sale a 
couple of small examples of Ugolina da Siena. The B. M. 
has bought a drawing by Lippo Lippi. The Prussian 
Government has bought from the Duke of Marlborough, 
for Berlin, Sebastian del Piombo’s “St. Dorothea” and 
Rubens’s “ Bacchante” and “ Andromeda.” At Aberdeen 
the Senatus of the University has decided to form a collec- 
tion of Northern Scottish antiquities. The Zambeccari 
Collection—of pictures by Domenichino, Primaticcio, Palma, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Correggio, Van Dyck, Rubens—has 
been adjudged the property of the city of Bologna. 


M. Soton has in the press a new and cheaper edition 
(London : Bemrose) of his excellent book, “The Art of the 
Old English Potter.” Messrs. Marcus Ward announce, in 
“ Echoes of Hellas,” a reprint of “The Tale of Troy,” pre- 
sented at Cromwell House two years ago, and of “The 
Story of Orestes” (from Aéschylus), to be presently pro- 
duced at King’s College; with music by Messrs. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Walter Parrott, Malcolm Lawson, and W. H. 
Monk ; and illustrations and designs by the President, 
with Messrs. Walter Crane, Poynter, Watts, Sandys, and 
De la Motte: the whole for the benefit of the building 
fund in connection with the Ladies’ Department, King’s 
College. Mr. Pullan is preparing for publication a series of 
eighty illustrations of four expeditions to Asia Minor—one 
(1857-58) under Mr. Newton ; the other three (1862, 1866, 
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1868) under Mr. R. F. Pullan—in search of antiquities. 
Mr. R. Fisher is publishing his study of the early Italian 
engravers, from Finiguerra to Marcantonio, written for the 
trustees of the British Museum. In Florence, the photo- 
graphic publisher, Signor Giacomo Brogi, announces a set 
of reproductions of the Uffizzi drawings ; his specimens are 
excellent. Professor Uzielli is trying to persuade the 
Italian Government to publish such of Lionardo’s MSS. as 
remain unedited in Italy, the famous “ Codice Atlantico,” 
from Milan, among them. Mr. Murray announces Miss 
Twining’s “Symbols and Emblems of Christian Art,” with 
some ninety illustrations. 


Tue Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours makes 
an excellent show this year. It is several years since the 
exhibition has presented so much diversity and freshness, 
so little that is tame and trite. - Drawings there are, it is 
true, that are feeble and worthless, but this must always 
be in so large a gathering, and this year they are insig- 
nificant in number. The President sends two excellent 


examples of romantic portraiture, triumphs of broad, 


luminous, glowing technique—the “Waverley” and the 
“Rose Bradwardine” of Scott’s first novel. Masterly in 
drawing, pure and limpid in tone, excellently characterised, 
these character-studies are among the ripest instances of 
Mr. Linton’s knowledge and skill. The “Waverley” has 
peculiar distinction and force ; its companion, with equal 
technical quality, has another charm not less engaging. 
The nobility and serene graciousness of the “ Waverley” 
may present Scott’s hero in too favourable a light, but all 
will delight in the frank, attractive presentment of the 
fascinating Rose. Another work that appeals to the 
sympathies of all is of a far different order of art, but 
enough in itself to make the present exhibition memorable. 
This is Mr. Charles Green’s brilliant illustrative drawing, 
“Nelly and her Grandfather at the Races.” Here, again, 
we can hardly accept this as, in the fullest sense, an 
illustration of Dickens. Little Nell and the old man are 
indeed important and central figures in the vivacious and 
moving composition, but they do not wholly arrest our 
attention, and certainly do not absorb our sympathies. 
This does not detract in the least from the freshness and 
beauty of Mr. Green’s picture, which is a vital and 
sufficient demonstration of the best traditions of English 
art. The sceptical foreigner may study it with profit. 


Mr. H. R. Steer follows up his clever work of last year 
with a capital little drawing entitled “ Evicted,” a dramatic 
episode of the streets, full of humour and character, and a 
grim Hogarthian sentiment. In “An Old Song,” Mr. Abbey 
gives significance to a well-worn and common theme. 
Mr. Caten Woodville’s “An Albanian Well” is full of 
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good work, highly effective and dashing, though overloaded 
with body-colour. To this, at least, we must attribute the 
unsatisfactory flash of the Albanian Rebecca's arms. Mr. 
Arthur Stock’s study of a puzzled child, “ Multiplication is 
Vexation,” is not without something of Mulready’s charm, 
the face a little self-conscious, but otherwise a felicitous work. 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s five drawings are very unequal : he is 
too blue and speckly in effect in 378 and 474; “The City 
of Rochester Discharging” is, however; excellent. Mr. W. 
Small’s “ The New Dress” is a cleverly designed figure of a 
lady proudly stepping out in the bravery of a yellow-figured 
gown. Both Mr. Frank Dadd and Mr. Nash contribute 
pleasant examples of humorous illustration. Mr. Dadd’s 
“The Boy—What Will He Become?” is one of those happy 
works that once seen need but cursory reminder to evoke 
genial pleasure. The sullen boy, the well-to-do anxious 
father, the consulting phrenologist, form a laughable con- 
junction. Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “Morning Callers,” some- 
what slight though it be, has all the brilliance and quality 
of the artist’s best work. “The Piping Times of Peace,” by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, is a swaggering study of a swaggering 
cavalier in the bravest attire and the most assertive mood. 


Mr. J. W. Wartersovuse’s unnamed and beautifully 
liquid little drawing (652) makes us regret this artist’s pro- 
longed abstention from water-colours. Of Mr. Edwin Bale’s 
works—more varied than usual—a “Cuckoo” is the most 
charming: an idyll of spring, refined and fresh in conception 
and true in feeling. Mr. Walter Langley’s “ Waiting for the 
Boats” portrays with great power and emotional range a 
number of fisher girls and women on the beach. In land- 
scape there is plenty of good work, though Mr. Collier’s 
“Near Burley” scarcely equals in atmospheric space his 
great Hampshire landscape of last year. Mr. H. G. Hine’s 
warm and luminous “Sunset ” and his “Cuckmere Haven ” 
are perfect examples of his style. Mr. Clausen makes 
a new departure in his suggestive and nobly wrought 
“Harvest” and the vague and tender colour of his 
“Summer Evening.” Mr. Fulleylove almost surpasses his 
previous work in “ Narcissus ”—a study of a bronze statue 
placed above a fountain in a garden ; the texture and tone 
’ of the weather worn metal are cleverly given. Mr. Caffieri’s 
“Cookham Lock,” Mr. Pyne’s “ Hayfield,” Mr. Elgood’s “A 
Last Appeal,” and Mr. Aumonier’s “South Harting,” are 
fully representative. Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Christ- 
church, Hants” is strangely false and commonplace. The 
“Dover Roads” of Mr. Edwin Hayes is among the few 
marine pieces of merit. Among the exhibitors is the 
Princess Beatrice, with a well-studied little-drawing of 
Baveno and its mountains. 


At the Royal Society’s galleries water-colour art is 
represented by an interesting collection. Many of the 
older members and most of the associates appear in full 
force. Mr. Carl Haag’s studies of the Orient are as 
sumptuous in colour, as full of picturesque fire and quality 
as ever. Miss Constance Phillott’s work shows a great ad- 
vance in freedom and strength. Mr. Henshall’s “ Absent yet 
Present,” though an unimaginative rendering of sentiment, 
has an alluring grace and-a charm of colour that please at 
first sight. Mr. E. K. Johnson’s drawings are all clever 


and finished ; “Sunday” and “ Lighting Up” are admirable 
for character and expression. Mr. Albert Moore shows 
two small and exquisite examples of his refined and 
delicate art. Neither Mr. Arthur Hopkins nor Mr. Du 
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Maurier add to their reputation, and Mr. Charles Gregory 
is in anything but form. Among the landscapes are many 
highly-wrought drawings, minutely touched and elaborated, 
yet not laboured or petty. Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, Mr. Eyre Walker, and Mr. Matthew Hale, in 
distinct methods work to one end—the investing of nature 
with the higher poetic quality, the profundity and mystery 
of colour and its vague harmonies. Mr. R. Beavis shows 
a fine study of horses hauling a canal barge, a difficult 
subject mastered with rare technical skill. Mr. Marshall’s 
impressions of the busy life of Shields and Newcastle and 
the streets of London are remarkable for their combination 
of vivid actuality and the potent charm of atmosphere and 
colour. It is a true and rare perception of art that so 
subtly unites this dual aspect of life, the poetic and the 
prosaic harmoniously blended. 


At Suffolk Street this year many phases of contemporary 
art, and of art that it is difficult to believe is still among us, 
may be profitably studied. It is strange to find the inven- 
tion and daring of Mr. Woolmer in the same gallery with 
Mr. Whistler's not less individual art. In landscape almost 
all past and present deviations from the honest rule of 
Norwich may be noted ; through many gradations the passage 
of the literal and conscientious school may be traced to 
its latest pseudo-Gallicism, with its denaturalised impres- 
sions and desperate strivings after tone. Then we have 
art that has survived the.foundation of the Society of 
British Artists, and that of the neo-Whistlerists. With all 
this diversity, the exhibition is not of high interest. Mr. 
Whistler, however, is here in great force with a remarkable 
portrait of Sefior Sarasate, and a number of the familiar 
little “ Notes” with which the artist teases a curious and con- 
fiding public. The portrait of the great violinist has dis- 
tinction and force, and, to paraphrase Mrs. Browning, is no 
portrait with academic air, but a sympathetic revelation of 
the virtuoso and his art. Not so much may be said of Mr. 
Pennington’s portrait, “A Little White Girl,” an awkward 
and aggressive imitation, and still less of the numerous 
“notes” and “arrangements” and “harmonies” that do 
no more than flatter a passing fashion. 


Mr. Joun Burr’s “A Peep into the Future” is a 
pleasing treatment of a favourite domestic subject, if any- 
thing a little too refined and delicate. The head of the old 
fortune-teller is powerful and expressive, however, though 
the yellow-haired, pensive girl is touched with more than the 
grace of rustic maidens. Mr. E. J. Cobbett shows in his 
little study, “ A Bird’s Nest,” that he has lost little of his 
old charm in dealing with rustic subjects. Sentiment and 
harmony are attained in Mrs, Glendining’s idyllic “Summer 
Time.” Some good landscapes of the literal kind are shown 
by Mr. Picknell, Mr. J. S. Hill, and Mr. Aumonier. Mr. 
Leslie Thomson’s “ Poole Harbour ”—noble in colour and 
sentiment — stands alone as an attempt to express the 
higher qualities of landscape art. Mr. Anderson Hague’s 
“Conway ” just falls short of impressiveness because it too 
obviously shows the artist’s deliberate intention after ex- 
periment, in despite, perhaps in distrust, of nature. Mr. 
John White’s “Senning Cove” and “The Honeymoon” 
have much of the artist’s habitual force and character, but 
otherwise do not satisfy our just expectations. Mr. W. C. 
Symons and Mr, Yeend King also show work that only 
irritates as a mere trifling with art. Mr.J. R. Reid shows 
in “Little Ducklings” a study good in tone and handled 
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with much resolution and breadth. Mr. T. C. Gotch 
can do much better than his studio interior, “A Fancy 
Portrait ;” full of strong, clear painting, it is animated 
even to excess by the determination to materialise ; it 
is ugly in line, and not a little gross in style. Among 
the water-colours must be noticed Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s 
“TLierre Cathedral,” Mr. Yeend King’s charming study, 
“Waiting for the Ferry,” and Mr. T. B. Hardy’s “ Green- 
wich Hospital,” of great freshness and vitality. 


THE popular and advertised attraction of the Hanover 
Gallery is M. R. de Bellot’s collection of large water-colours, 
mostly single life-size figures, illustrative of the types and 
costumes of the Soudan. The workmanship is capable 
enough for its purpose : that of representing sincerely and 
forcibly a certain set of people to whom attaches something 
of the interest of actuality, and who are memorable-in the 
heroic story of Gordon’s life. But the artistic interest of 
the gallery consists in some small pictures of the older 
modern French school, the work of Corot, Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Jules Dupré, Daubigny, Troyon, Courbet, and Meis- 
sonier. Two out of the four small Corots are excellent : 
one (10) for that aérial refinement of colour still inimitable 
to his followers ; the other (82) for this quality combined 
with a more romantic and brilliant composition. The soli- 
tary Millet (109) shows a gap in an old wall through which 
a stag looks out from mysterious forest depths ; it is not a 
masterly Millet, but a strange, cumbrous, fervidly personal 
picture—an example of artistic Pre-Raphaelism, if the com- 
bination be not contradictory. The “Storm,” by Rousseau 
(18), is one of his small gems ; it is rich and dark, and even 
the low-toned sky tells freshly and luminously against the 
broad brown tone of the landscape. A Diaz (16), called 
“The Glade,” really represents something like one of the 
upland heaths of Fontainebleau, where half indicated paths 
wind between occasional clumps of stunted and bushy trees. 
His “Flight” (112) is in his more decorative style; the 
figures clad in blue and pink make a beautiful though con- 
ventional harmony with the deep brown landscape. Of 
the two Duprés the “ Windmill” (71) is the more charac- 
teristic in its rough yet pliable touch, which is so full of 
meaning, and in its largely conceived vein of colour, which 
neglects the local to express more interesting facts of wind 
and weather. The good Daubigny (146), though merely a 
vigorous “ lay in,” expresses twice as much as the smaller 
and poorer example (76), and is also an interesting lesson 
in the artist’s method. Troyon’s “Sheepfold ” (111) is evi- 
dently a note from nature, probably done on a canvas 
previously rubbed over with some brown tone. Courbet’s 
“ Tempest” (113) is a wretched production : badly observed 
from nature, and feebly conceived in paint. Of the several 
Meissoniers only one, the portrait of a French senator (147), 
shows the master at his best : that is, as a man capable of 
painting on a small scale with a vigour of handling and a 
breadth of colour and detail suitable to the largest canvas. 
There are some dealer's Jacques; an imitation of Jacque’s 
best. style by Cermano (62), good in idea, but too tamely 
and tentatively executed ; two low-life interiors, by P. van 
der Velden, showing genuine observation ; a huge Welden 
Hawkins (77), which preserves on a large scale the freshness 
and sense of air of a good sketch ; an instance (8) of Xavier 
de Cock’s success in dealing with the difficulties of luminous 
green in the light filtered through underwood ; a clever 
Alfred Stevens (30); a landscape with figures (40), good, 
rough, sincere work, by Pierre Billet ; and Gustave Moreau’s 
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“David” (6), the extraordinary picture already described 
and engraved in the pages of this magazine. 


Art Messrs. Shepherd Brothers’, “ Primrose Day,” by Miss 
E. M. Merrick, an Academy gold medallist, is exhibited. It 
is presently to be etched by Mr. L. Lowestam. It is a work 
neither of fine imagination nor of original observation, but 
of shallow popular sentiment. Still, it is very smartly 
handled, and its merits are derived through imitation of 
certain modern foreign schools. The general tone of the 
whole collection is a trifle too “commercial.” It contains, 
however, one or two pictures of serious aim, as Mr. Carlton 
Smith’s effective and broadly-painted street in a fishing 
village. Even here, however, the hard and minute fish in 
the foreground, painted in a manner totally at variance 
with the rest of the picture, speak of the silly exigencies of 
sale, and the buyer’s voracious love of plenty of “incident” 
for his money. Mr. W. Harris’s still life is bathed in a 
pleasant warm key of soft and aérial colour. Mr. G. Fox’s 
“When we were Boys Together,” though of uncertain 
and timid technique, is sincere in purpose and touched 
with natural expression. Much the same may be said of 
Mr. Collins’s cow pictures and Mr. Chapman’s elaborate 
and rather fuzzy “ Antiquary.” Another feature of interest 
in the gallery is a selection from the early work of men 
now famous. Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Brett, Mr. Marcus 
Stone, and Mr. Phil Morris show plainly that they had 
more sentiment when they had less facility. 


Messrs. Hogarth and Sons have exhibited a collection 
of water-colour drawings, slight enough in themselves, but 
interesting as the work of Richard Parkes Bonnington, a 
painter of world-wide fame and influence. Although he 
died in 1828, before he was quite seven-and-twenty, his 
work had no small part in bringing about a great revolution 
in art, for he was the master of Delacroix and Huet, and 
with Constable he may be regarded as a founder of modern 
landscape. <A “Sea Piece” (7) and “ Northern Keep” (37) 
remind one of some styles adopted by Turner long after- 
wards. “In the Wood” (38) might have inspired Diaz, 
and in a sketch of Normandy fishers (49) we have a work 
which sets forth a useful picturesque discovery. Sketches 
such as “ The Road through the Heath ” (20), like Constable 
in its silvery air, its moving clouds, and immense distances, 
might well persuade French artists to renounce the qualities 
they had been questing, and attempt the representation of 
fact upon lines so obvious in nature, yet so novel in art. 


THE death is announced of Richard Ansdell, the esteemed 
and well-known animal painter, A.R.A. in 1861, R.A. in 
1875, thrice winner of the Heywood Medal at Manchester, 
winner in 1855 of a Third Class Medal at Paris; of 
Ludwig Amy Blanc, the Diisseldorf painter of portraits 
and genre; of Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A., the engraver 
and water-colour painter; of Rudolf Eitelberger von 
Edelberg, Director of the Austrian Museum; of the 
painter-etcher, Auguste Langon ; of the Russian archzolo- 
gist, Count Ouvaroff; of Paniagotis Stamatakis, General 
Inspector of Antiquities in Greece ; and of the Falmouth 
landscape-painter, George James Philp. 


At the Doré Sale in Paris the highest prices obtained 
were: £53 4s. for the “Love and Fate” (sculpture); a 
drawing of some motive on the Rhine, £80; a “ Fairies,” 
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£82; and “The Eagle,” in oils, £248. The total realised 
was some £6,250. At the Hétel Drouot the Gariel coins 
realised a total of 110,000 francs; the highest prices were 
955 francs for a “Pepin le Bref,” 1,100 for a Carloman, 
and 1,900 for an Astolf. In the dispersal of the Chimay 
Collection, two Clodions brought 3,800 and 5,700 francs 
respectively ; a Coustou (attributed), 20,500; a Wou- 
vermans, 6,100 francs; a Gian Bellini (attributed), 8,100 
francs ; and a Greuze, the “Petite Dormeuse,” 90,000 francs : 
with a total of 215,807 francs. The Burat Collection has 
realised a total of 288,300 francs. The best pieces were : 
Chardin, “La Cuisine,” 2,800 francs, and “Les Pommes 
d’Api,” 4,800 francs; Boilly, “La Jeune Mére” 8,000 
francs; a Boucher, “Louis XV. en Berger,” 10,000; a 
Canaletti, 10,600 francs; Drolling’s “Maison & Vendre,” 
3,400 francs ; and “La Jeune Musicienne,” 4,200 francs ; 
Eisen, “ Les Joueurs de Dés,” 2,650 francs ; Hubert-Robert, 
“ Les Bains Antiques,” 2,600 francs; Lancret, “Le Joueur de 
Basse” and “La Réveuse,” 5,000 and 7,000 francs respec- 
tively ; Lépicié, “La Bonne Mére,” 7,000 francs ; and Frago- 
nard, “La Visite 4 la Nourrice,” 12,000 francs. The D’Epinay 
Collection realised a total of 178,700 francs ; the sculptor’s 
“Trois Heures de la Vie” going for 20,000 francs, and his 
“Bonne Renommée” for 9,400 francs, while a group attributed 
to Falcourt went for 7,900 francs, and a piece of Urbino ware 
for 8,800 francs. At a sale at the Hétel Drouot, on April 
20th, a Nattier portrait sold for 10,100 francs, a Rigaud for 
4,300 francs, and a Michel van Loo for 3,900 francs : the total 
realised being 79,067 francs. Of the Schlotel Drawings, 
sold by Messrs. Christie, a Copley Fielding brought as 
much as £168 ; two Birket Fosters, £136 apiece ; Sir John 
Gilbert’s “Frightened Guest,” £126 ; Carl Haag’s “Crossing 
the Desert,” £451; Hunt’s “Purple Grapes and Pome- 
granates” and “Black Hambro’ Grapes and Pear,” £157 and 
£204 ; Turner’s “ Rochester, Strood, and Chatham,” £378 ; 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Returning from the Fair,” £204; and 
Géréme’s “ Duel after the Ball,” £430. Of the Schlotel Pic- 
tures, Géréme’s “Turk at Prayer” and “The Guard Room, 
Cairo” went for £525 and £642; Sidney Cooper's “ Cows and 
Sheep,” for £309 ; Faed, “ Cottage Piety,” for £525 ; Lewis’s 
“Caged Doves,” for £441; and Linnell’s “Evening,” for 
£582. At the Fuller Russell sale the highest prices were 
brought by a Spinelli Aretino (£252) and a Don Silvestro 
(£162) among the pictures ; by a “Calling of SS. Peter and 
Andrew ” (£40 19s.) and two examples of the school of 
Giotto (£53 apiece) among the miniatures. The Grahl 
Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters realised a total 
of £1,813 1s. : with £76 for a Lippo Lippi; £195 for a “ View 
of Antwerp,” by Albrecht Diirer ; and £290 for the “ Minster 
at Aix-la-Chapelle,” also by Albrecht Diirer. 


Tue “Liber Studiorum,” with notices by the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke (London : The Autotype Company). We 
may congratulate Mr. Stopford Brooke. on approaching the 
end of his laborious task. It has doubtless been a labour of 
love, but at times, and especially with the plates which are 
least interesting to him, it must have been one of patience too. 
We do not always follow him in his pathetic comments ; we 
think him at times fantastic and over fanciful, but it is 
impossible not to feel that he has studied all the plates with 
exceeding care and has much to say worth saying respecting 
many of them. His name will no doubt be always re- 
membered with those of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Rawlinson as 
one of the three special devotees of Turner’s great book of 
Studies, and few who come after them can hope to find out 
much more to say either by way of comment or of criticism re- 
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specting it. As for the autotype reproductions of the plates, 
care also has evidently been spent upon them in photo- 
graphing, in printing, and in the selection of tints. They 
have also been taken from fine impressions of the best 
states. What defects they have are at least not the fault’ 
of the Autotype Company, and in some plates, such for 
instance as “Severn and Wye,” “ Dumblane Abbey,” “Lake 
of Thun,” and “The Devil’s Bridge,” they come as near to 
the originals as can be expected. 


Tue “ History of Art in Pheenicia and its Dependencies” 
(London : Chapman and Hall, Limited) is the third instal- 
ment of the magnificent work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez. 
Like its predecessors, “ Art in Ancient Egypt” and “ Art in 
Chaldza and Assyria,” it is translated and edited by Mr. 
Walter Armstrong ; like them, it is admirably produced and 
copiously and appropriately illustrated ; like them, it is 
indispensable to the art-student and the art-critic alike. 
Art in Pheenicia and the colonies and dependencies of 
Pheenicia has not, it is true, the romantic and emotional 
interest of art in Egypt and art in Assyria ; but its story is 
a necessary link in the chain of knowledge, and without it 
our understanding of what went before, alike with that 
which came after, would be one-sided and incomplete. 


Tue “ Raphael : His Life and Works,” of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle (London : John Murray), is now complete. 
The first volume was published some time back ; the second 
is here before us. It is the labour of many years: “ with 
particular reference,” so the authors observe, “ to recently 
discovered records, and an exhaustive study of extant 
drawings and pictures ;” and nobody interested in Raphael 
literature, or in the literature of art-criticism, can afford to 
be without it. That the authors will be universally per- 
suasive is, to say the least, improbable. Raphael has almost 
as many commentators as Shakespeare himself ; and your 
commentator is a pragmatical and self-willed person. But 
we take it that even those who disagree the most with 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and are minded to dissent 
most violently from their conclusions, will respect them for 
the thoroughness of their work, and be grateful for the 
facts they have discovered and the form in which they have 
presented them. 


In “Illustrated British Ballads” (London : Cassell and 
Company), now in course of re-issue, we have a book in no 
sense scientific but in several senses pleasing. The editor, 
Mr. Barnett Smith, has omitted from his collection a great 
many numbers which might well have been included, and 
has included not a few which might well have been omitted. 
Thus we are free to batten upon such tumid nonsense as 
Byron’s “ Oscar of Alva,” and we look in vain for “ Adam 
Bell ;” the index contains no mention of “Clerk Saunders,” 
but Tickell’s “Colin and Lucy” is there, and so is Malet’s 
worthless “ William and Margaret.” With few exceptions, 
however, it must be noted that Mr. Smith’s selections are 
all readable. A special feature is the illustrations. Mr. 
Small has done nothing finer than his superb designs for 
“Eugene Aram ;” Mr. Ralston nothing more funnily and 
genuinely illustrative than the tailpiece to Mr. Calverley’s 
delightful “On the Brink ;” and these are but a few of the 
many pleasing works—by Messrs. Linton, Robert Macbeth, 
Boot, Paget, Kilburne, Barraud, Leighton, Miss Gow, and 
others—which the book contains. ‘ 
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Tue new Academician is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, archi- 
tect ; the new Associates are Messrs. Henry Moore, J. W. 
Waterhouse, and Edward Burne Jones—all three good 
selections, the last the best possible. Messrs. E. Blair 
Leighton and Henry Robertson have been elected members 
of the Dudley Gallery Art Society. The four £500 prizes 
offered by the cities of New York, Boston, Louisville, and 
St. Louis have been awarded to Messrs. Swain Gifford, for 
“ Near the Coast,” Alexander Harrison (“ Twilight ”), Henry 
Mosler and Frank Myers Boggs (“Off Honfleur”). Mr. 
Millais, who has been badly ill, is greatly better. 


Tue best of Mr. Hook’s exhibits, “The Stream,” has 
this year been purchased under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest. The trustees, however, to keep their hands in, 
and maintain their old tradition, have also bought the 
“Dog in the Manger” of Mr. Walter Hunt, Mr. Herkomer’s 
“Found,” Mr. J. Clarke’s “ Mother Darling,” and of Mr. 
Henry Moore, not his excellent “Newhaven Packet,” but 
his “Cats-paws Off the Land,” a picture in no way re- 
markable. It is said that there was a kind of half-proposal 
to buy the Stanhope Forbes, which is one of the chief 
successes of the year; but that the picture was thrown out, 
not, as some have suggested, because it is a good one, but 
because it is too positively the outcome of a foreign school. 


THE Home Arts and Industries Association will hold an 
exhibition at Earl Brownlow’s, 3, Carlton House Terrace, 
8.W., on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of July. It is proposed to 
reward exhibitors with certificates of merit, and crosses in 
bronze, silver, and gold. Full particulars may be had of 
the Secretary, Miss Dymes, at the offices and studios of the 
Association, 1, Langham Chambers, Langham Place, W. 
The First Autumn Exhibition of works by Yorkshire artists 
will be opened early in October at Leeds, “in connection 
with the Public Library and Museum.” The Hon. Sec. is 
Mr. George Alexander ; and the sending-in days are from 
the 21st September to the 23rd. This year the Exhibition 
of Ecclesiastical Art is to be held, during the Church Con- 
gress, in the Assembly Rooms of Cawte’s Hotel, Portsmouth. 


Tus year the Painter-Etchers exhibit at the Dudley 
Gallery. Their two best men, Mr. Legros and Mr. Whistler, 
are unrepresented, and Dr. Haden has only sent a not ex- 
traordinary piece of mezzotint. Still, the show is inter- 
esting as a whole, and includes some numbers of remarkable 
merit. Mr. Colin Hunter, for instance, exhibits an admi- 
rable etching of his Niagara motive, which to our mind is 
more successful than the picture itself. The work is true 
etching, and the artist’s use of line and tone in it is enough 
to prove him a master of his craft. It has all the ease and 
freshness of a brilliant sketch, and it is at the same time 
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finished to the point where art bids finish end. As success- 
ful and complete in its way is the artist’s other contribu- 
tion, a transcript into black and white of his excellent 
“Herring Market at Sea.” There is nothing in the ex- 
hibition on a level with these, save only Mr. Charles 
Robertson’s “The Toilers of the Deep,” a work as full of 
energy and sentiment, as masterly in treatment and impres- 
sive in effect, as any etching of later times. The figures 
and the boats are excellently invented and drawn; the 
water is admirable ; the atmosphere is of singular reality. 
Of Mr. Pennell’s nineteen exhibits—all touched with the 
true etching spirit—one of the best is the “Last of the 
Scaffolding ;” of Mr. Duveneck’s, which are mostly a little 
scratchy, we prefer the “Rialto” and the “Ponte Vecchio;” 
of Mr. Knight’s, the “ Misty Moon ;” of Mr. David Law’s, 
the “Bridge of Sighs;” of Mr. Strang’s, the subjects 
designed in illustration of the legend of Aiken-drum. 
Two of Mr. Swain’s six, “Bridges of the Thames”—the 
“Putney” and the “ Westminster”—are capital. A pleasant, 
Whistlerish effect is achieved in the “Evening” of Mr. 
Holmes May; Mr. C. O. Murray’s “Kentish Village” is 
excellent work, and so is M. Lucian Gautier’s “ Loch 
Lomond,” while Mr. Bradley’s “ Murano” has qualities that 
rank it with the jewels of the exhibition. 


THE Nineteenth Century Society’s gallery in Conduit 
Street contains some good things. Several quietly-painted 
and elegantly composed canvases are quite capable of the 
first duty of a picture—the decoration of aroom. Notice- 
able amongst these are Mr. Edgar Wills’s “In the Sheep 
Pastures,” low in tone, reserved in colour, and classically 
simple in composition ; Mr. Caffieri’s “ Cookham Common,” 
where the figures have the just dose of solidity and reality 
in a swimming maze of reeds and grasses; Miss Alice 
Miller’s “Cornfield” and “Quiet Corner,” both of them 
simple in colour and squarely and suggestively brushed. In 
figure-work Mr. Clegg Wilkinson is this year far to the front 
with his “Phyllis” and his “ Rose of Castille.” The flesh 
is simple, the accessories broad, the black draperies of a 
natural coldness, and the manner somewhat that of the 
pupils of Carolus Duran. Mr. Henry S. Tuke is no less 
excellent in figure-painting, but he has confined himself to 
a couple of very small though charming pastels. His land- 
scape, “Sketch in a Garden,” is full of original observation 
of the atmospheric tones and loose textures of spring leaves 
and blossoms. Mr. Edwin Nichols’s large, low-toned, and 
full-coloured October landscape is painted on rough un- 
prepared canvas, and where it is but thinly covered there 
results a peculiar charm of atmospheric vibration. In this 
manner, too, is painted Mr. T. F. Goodall’s “Tying Rushes,” 
remarkable for its quiet grey tone, excellent tree forms, and 
the breadth of its masses of wavy reeds and rushes. His 
“ Ranworth Broad,” a long picture like a decorative panel, 
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is full of good tree-painting, and of very pleasing colour 
throughout. Mr. Alfred Conquest has done an excellent 
piece of rapid work in his strong, luminous, and high-toned 
sketch of “ Low Tide on the Coast of Normandy,” with its 
shining sand, black rocks, and silver sky. Mr. Vincent 
Yglesias is well represented by a moonlight “On the 


Orwell,” which may well be described as a piece of rough - 


delicacy. Mr. Percy Belgrave, whose landscapes this year 
are among the best in the Academy, of course contributes 
excellent work, but his “Sandhills in Wales” is not well 
hung, and a “Sunset” is almost invisible. Of the water- 
colours, Mr. T. B. Hardie’s “Saturday Afternoon, Scheven- 
ingen,” is the most pleasing as well as the most sincere. 


At their gallery in Great Portland Street, Messrs. 
Vokins are holding a loan exhibition of pictures by, and 
engravings after, George Stubbs. It is one of the most 
interesting of the season. Stubbs is the Velasquez of the 
horse. His talent is eminently prosaic in the good sense of 
the word. He has insight, grasp, the instinct of portraiture, 
but he never stoops to sentimentalism, but applies his clear 
and vigorous mind to the task of presenting reality, actual 
and spiritual, in terms the most explicit and direct within 
the compass of an admirable technical method. His horses 
are, to begin with, admirably drawn and painted ; and more 
than that, they are perfectly characterised, and as nicely 
and severely differentiated each from other as the sitters of 
Reynolds, or to return to our first comparison, the sitters of 
Velasquez. One has only to compare the admirable study 
of Eclipse with the not less admirable picture of Molly 
Long-legs (20), the superbly rendered “Chestnut Hunter ” 
(1) by the door with the slim, the elegant, the aristocratic 
Antinous (32), Snap in his paddock with the twice-painted 
Mambrino, to see that Stubbs is alone in art, and that 
neither before nor since has work like his been done. 


Mr. Lowes Dickrnson has painted a good romantic 
portrait of General Gordon, which is now on view (with a 
number of interesting relics ; the historical yellow jacket, a 
selection of Taeping flags, and so forth) at the British 
Gallery in Pall Mall. The time is sunrise, the scene the 
roof of Government House at Khartoum; in the back- 
ground is the city, with the flag of St. George yet floating 
in the wind ; and here is Gordon at the end of one of those 
tremendous vigils of which we can never know the whole 
true secret. He wears the patrol jacket of his corps, and 
over it a black burnous; his head is bare; his hands are 
crossed in front of him, a binocular in one, and his pocket 
Bible in the other. He looks at you straight out of the 
canvas, a look in his frank, sad eyes, an expression on his 
face, that haunt you like a thought of the miserable tragedy 
of his end. It isa picture every one should see. The like- 
ness is excellent, and-the engraving which is to be prepared 
from it (and which will profit the Gordon Fund) should 
sell by thousands. Thus Gordon may have looked as he 
watched and waited for death ; and that is enough. 


Messrs. CassELt’s Exhibition, at the little gallery in’ La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, is one of the most satisfactory we have 
seen this year. Here, for instance, are half-a-dozen drawings 
by Mr. Fred Barnard, for a new series of Dickens’ Illustra- 
tions, which are in quite his best vein. Here, too, is some 
masterly and impressive work by Mr. A. W. Henley, of mo- 
tives from Fontainebleau and the New Forest, with studies of 
certain among the Older London Churches ; some excellent 
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interiors by Mr. W. Hatherell ; a pleasant little picture of 
the Thames, by Mr. E. H. Fitchew. A principal exhibitor 
is Mr. G. L. Seymour, whose work, particularly in land- 
scape, has admirable qualities. Among others are Miss Gow, 
Miss Havers, Miss Lawson, and Messrs. Tarrant, Grace, Mac- 
beth, W. J. Hennessy, Kilburne, Hopkins, and Lance Speed. 


Tue Salon is, as usual, overwhelming in extent, in the 
prodigious size of many of the pictures, and its general 
high level of technical ability. Thirty-foot canvases are not 
easily dealt with, and it requires some power over mere 
material and some sense of style to engineer any striking 
general effect upon such a scale. So much M. Clairin 
certainly achieves in his “Aprés la Victoire—Les Maures 
en Espagne.” The picture, which contains a multitude of 
figures, is in a high key, a mass of whites and bright colours. 
A vast shadow, full of slaughtered men and women, occupies 
the immediate foreground, out of which strides a colossal 
Moor, bearing in his arms a slender white girl. Something 
in this figure recalls Régnault, and the treatment of the 
whole picture suggests that school which has sprung from 
Delacroix. Another gigantic canvas, “Les Derniers 
Moments de Philippe IL,” by Casanova, has a general 
air of Delaroche, and in its handling reminds one of 
Munkacsy ; but its key is lighter, its colour weaker, and 
its general medium yellow rather than brown. Facing 
it hangs another big work, M. Roll’s “ Le Travail, Chantier 
de Suresnes,” painted with the tremendous force and 
rugged impasto of this artist. Its colour is conceived in 
that grey key of ordinary dull air familiar to us in the 
works of Bastien-Lepage. Its size and character make 
it totally useless. Notable amongst figure pictures, with 
subjects and treatment more suitable to a gigantic scale, 
are Benjamin Constant’s “La Justice du Chérif,” a vast 
slaughterhouse of feminine cattle steeped in the luxury of 
a riotous and glowing palette; Beroud’s great triptych 
“Henri III. & Venise,” whose main panel, though of a 
general Orchardsonian yellow, is wider in its range of colour, 
and aims somewhat cheaply at the style of Paul Veronese ; 
Torrent’s dark and powerful, but rather hard, “ L’Epreuve,” 
one of the strongest of the many illustrations of the tempta- 
tion of the saints; Prouvé’s “Sardanapale,” strong and 
brightly coloured, but marred by doubtful value and a con- 
fused glitter ; and, best of all, Rochegrosse’s “La Jacquerie,” 
and Bramtét’s comparatively small “Départ du Tobie.” 
Rochegrosse’s conception is full of fire, excitement, and 
powerful, well arranged colour; Bramtét’s of refinement, 
and the tranquil largeness of an Old Master. 


OtHER large pictures are more avowedly decorative 
panels. Fritel’s “Solum Patrie” is a vast spectral charge 
of horsemen darkening the air as with a cloud. Bonnat’s 
“Martyre de St. Denis,” destined for the Pantheon, power- 
fully rubbed in, on very rough canvas, with disagreeable 
colour, is wiry and hard, in spite of strong and firm 
modelling. Escalier’s large panel is grey, sketchy, and 
essentially decorative. Besnard’s rather wild decoration, 
called “Paris,” destined for the 4th arrondissement, is in 
a greyer and more dead tone, resembling distemper. 
Baudoin’s “ Fiangailles,” and Humbert’s “Fin de la 


Journée,” decorations for a mairie, although juster, are in a 


similar tone. Mazerolle’s “Cascade” and Aman’s “ Paris ” 
are tall, upright panels. Mazerolle’s, though extremely 
clever, is less serious than Aman’s, which possesses on a 
large scale some of the qualities of individual observation 
characterising the early Flemish school. 
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THE veteran Yvon contributes a couple of portraits ; 
Cabanel but one, graceful enough, but suffering from the 
neighbourhood of Comerre’s powerful and delicate lady in 
blue. Bonnat’s portrait of an old lady, in a superbly 
painted black satin dress, reliéved against a simple brown 
background, artistically rubbed in, is really living, and full 
of force and distinction. Carolus Duran represents a lady 
full length ; the accessories are not very happily chosen, 
but the head is modelled with a firm, broad, and masterly 
touch. The Salon work of his extremely clever pupil, J. 8. 
Sargent, is in the same style as the “Lady Playfair.” 
Individual examples of the broadly summarised French 
method may be coarse, even from the hands of a good man, 
if he has painted without real interest in his subject. But 
to call the style unfinished is a sign of want of understand- 
ing. Its emptiness in places is deliberate, and often 
reasoned out with difficulty, or reached through excessively 
clever or suggestive use of the brush. Thus, in his “ Lady 
Archibald Campbell,” with what elegance Mr. Whistler 
points to the important parts of his subject ! how they seem 
to float up and become visible and precise on the surface of 
the air, whilst the rest appears to glimmer indecisively 
through a dense medium! This medium we must learn to 
comprehend and feel. It is the air convention, the colour 
scheme, the bond of unity of every real picture. The work 
of the painter-sculptor, Paul Dubois, is more likely to be 
generally appreciated ; he sees more as do the rest of the 
world. His merit is in possessing sincere natural percep- 
tions, together with an unaffected and modest mastery of 
technical difficulties. Elie Delaunay is another delicate 
painter; and amongst younger men Van Beers and Axilette 
contribute small-sized portraits, at once strong, refined, and 
full of delicate modelling. Very different from these 
stylish paintings is a rough and wonderfully powerful 
“Man Tasting Wine,” by P. Souchay, a Prussian. Other 
foreigners are on the line, and thoroughly deserve their 
position : De Mera, with a squarely painted portrait of a 
lady ; Condeixa, a Portuguese, with the head of a man 
brushed almost too cleverly ; and Ramalho, another’ Portu- 
guese, with a fine portrait of Mme. Olivier Métra. 


Stix life is never more interesting than in the Salon, 
where its treatment is often that of the very highest art. 
Such a work, for instance, as Vollon’s tremendous green jar 
and brass casserole, which quite recalls Chardin in its 
solidity, breadth, and subordination of detail, rises to a 
majesty of style which is rarely so consistently kept in 
ambitious pictures of more lofty sides of life. Bergeret’s 
picture of apricots, grapes, a teapot, currants, &c., is handled 
in a manner at once so clever and yet so unaffectedly natural 
and fitting as to defy description. Thurner’s “Dans le 
Cellier,” a mass of greengages, yields but little to it in 
delicacy, and is of a stouter painting. These, M. Ernest 
Lefebvre’s “ Etal de Marchande d’Huitres,” and one or two 
others, bid fair to rival even Vollon in his own province. 
Miss Annie Ayrton’s “La Place est Prise” contains a cat 
and dog, and may yet be called still life ; it is noticeable 
for its clever simplicity and the few and well-judged touches 
which produce an effect. Miss Dixwell’s work deserves 
mention. 


In genre there is plenty of novel effort, and here as else- 
where one may see how seldom the influence of the master 
has an undue influence on the style or imagination of the 
pupil. It is not true that French painters all paint alike, 
though they are agreed on certain essential points, which to 
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despise is to despise art. Neither Gleyre nor Paul Delaroche 
can be held responsible for the tremendously powerful style 
of Jobbé-Duval’s “ Bureau du Conseil Municipal ”—a set of 
seven or eight municipal portraits arranged as Franz Hals 
or Van der Helst might have arranged them, and exe- 
euted in a most original and striking manner. Mme. 
Bashkirtseff's “Avril,” Alaux’s “Au Village,” Benner’s 
“Nymphes” are vast, harshly coloured canvases, whose 
broad and massive execution is a sham, and covers no 
strong artistic intention or true love of nature. Bouguereau, 
Géréme, and Cabanel are much as usual. Sochor sends 
a lovely piece of colour and excellent modelling of 
flesh in “ Au Bain.” Luminais a strong and impressive 
though not very noble illustration of “Le Mort de 
Chilpéric.” The expression and pose of the woman in 
Foubert’s “Tentation” are admirable. Henner’s soft 
and creamy flesh tints are well exemplified in his charm- 
ing “Fabiola,” and his sympathetic “ Madeleine ”—ex- 
cellent work in spite of the rather brassy colour of the 
air. Goeneutte’s much talked of “ Descente des Ouvriers ” 
seems cheap in execution, and except in the choice of 
types shows no effective or realistic observation. The 


special good qualities of the French school are shown. 


in Jenoudet’s really lofty and serious “Judith ;” Roy’s 
sincere and elegant piece of realism “Dans le Manége ;” 
Edelfelt’s very brilliant and luminous “ Petit Bateau ;” 
Jean Béraud’s carefully painted and carefully observed 
representation of the expressions and actions of madmen 
in “Les Fous;” Jules Breton’s solemn and atmospheric 
“ L’Allouette ;” Marius Michel’s pleasant and charming 
fantasy “Peteneras.” Friese, a painter of the Berlin school, 
exhibits a life-size lion and lioness, painted with some- 
thing of the touch of James Ward. 


THE effort in landscape is on the whole sane and logical, 
and not so far removed from the sound traditions of the 
earlier part of the century. Even its extravagances often 
proceed, as we have before hinted, from a mechanical abuse 
of a broad and artistic way of looking at the relations of art 
and nature. Jules Dupré sends nothing ; but he has a power- 
ful follower in Boulard, and followers to some extent in Briel- 
mann, Dufour Delpy, and Defaux, though Daubigny and 
their own feeling for nature more decidedly influence these 
others. Frangais sends two pictures ; one, a sous-bois, the 
other, “Le Lac Némi,” a composition reminding usof Richard 
Wilson and Claude. Baudouin is evidently his pupil, 
though his handling is less intrinsically beautiful, and his 
power of massing and of preserving an effect much in- 
ferior. Brioux owes to him his classic choice of subject, 
and his marked and pattern-like touch. Harpignies, 
another elegant and classic painter, and Hanoteau, a more 
direct and simple realist, both of them younger men than 
Frangais, have at times used asimilar decided and deliberately 
planned kind of touch. This is especially so in Harpignies’ 
large and stately “ Loire & Briare.” In his smaller “ Ferme 
de la Cour-Chaillot ” his colour and touch are less mannered, 
and more under the sway of immediate contact with nature. 
Boucher employs something like the same touch in “ Fon- 
tainebleau,” a picture full of realistic colour and values ; 
Zuber, in his vast forest scene, “Septembre au PAturage,” 
uses, in @ manner most instructive to the painter, such a 
touch to reduce to order and render comprehensible the 
most confused and difficult subject in nature. Pelouse, 
again, has succeeded in founding a more modern school 
by the attraction of the unequalled cleverness and novelty 
of his handling. His pictures, as well as those of his 
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followers, Dameron, La Marié des Landelles, Baillet and 
Joubert, deserve attention. The first two follow him in 
sentiment as well as in execution ; the two others stoutly 
assert their own personality. Other painters, again, are con- 
tent to put on their colour naively, as Millet sometimes did, 
and are more occupied with the sentiment of nature than 
with the question of “maitrise.” Such are Lefortier ; 
Allemand, in his fine big sunset, and in his “ Isére ;” 
Bouché, in “La Neige ;” Boudot, in “Le Matin ;” Binet, 
in the vast and superbly modelled undulating hills of his 
“ Matinée de Septembre ;” Emile Breton, in his “Automne ;” 
André, in his “Rue du Faubourg St.-Jacques ;” and 
O. de Thoren, in the misty aérial meadows and naturally 
posed cows of his small picture, “ Les Mouches.” In sculp- 
ture we can but mention Rodin’s grand bust of M. Antonin 
Proust; Verlet’s very graceful. fancy, “Le Tombeau ;” 
Steur’s beautifully modelled “ Aprés la Chasse ;” Gaudez’s 
“Lully Enfant ;” Antonin-Carlé’s “La Jeunesse,” full 
of elegant repose ; Daillion’s important group “ Bonheur ;” 
and Delaplanche’s “Circé.” 


THE death is announced of Mary Forster-Lofthouse, a 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; 
of the German painter and art-critic, Dr. E. Forster, a pupil 
of Cornelius; of André Gill, the caricaturist ; of Mark B. 
Dessurne, for some time Art Master at Glasgow, a frequent 
exhibitor at Suffolk Street and Burlington House ; of the 
glass-painter and designer Steinheil; of Théodore Ballu ; 
architect of the new Hétel de Ville; of Francisc Saint- 
Etienne, the landscape-painter and etcher ; and of Alphonse 
de Neuville, the most popular of battle-painters, the artist 
of the “Combat sur les Toits,” the “ Derniéres Cartouches,” 
and a dozen famous and moving pictures more. 


De NEUVILLE was not so good a draughtsman as 
Régamey and Detaille, nor so accomplished a painter either. 
But he had an immense amount of what may be called 
the genius of romantic narrative. He told his stories with 
an intensity of expression, a brio of method and arrange- 
ment, a brilliance and a force of arrangement which have 
not been equalled in our time. His good pictures—the 
“Le Bourget,” for instance, and the “Combat sur la Voie 
Ferrée”—are like the duels of Dumas; their effect is 
instantaneous and complete ; once seen, they are not easily 
forgotten. He was the painter of the Franco-German war, 
and it will be no fault of his if his countrymen forget the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and the feats of arms in spite 
of which it was accomplished. 


In the Ellis Sale, by Messrs. Christie, the top prices 
were as follows :—Of the drawings, De Wint’s “Tewkes- 
bury Abbey” and “Lancaster,” £399 and £1,008; and 
Prout’s “Milan,” £504. Among the pictures, Phillip’s 
“Spanish Courtyard,” £735; Creswick’s “A Landscape,” 
£798; Millais’ “Thomas Carlyle,” £525; Rossetti’s “La 
Bella Mano,” £855; his “Venus Verticordia,” £588 ; his 
“La Donna Alla Finestra,” £535 ; Burne Jones’s “Caritas,” 
“Fides,” “Sperantia,” and “Temperantia,” £530, £577, 
£619, and £670 respectively. Of the Knighton pictures, 
Wilkie’s “Penny Wedding” went for £147; Rembrandt’s 
“Student” and “ Portrait of an Old Man” for £325 and 
£210 respectively ; a Ruysdael for £325 ; a Van de Velde (W.) 
for £241; Gainsborough’s “Duke of Cumberland” and 
“Child with a Cat,” for £241 and £320; and Sir Joshua’s 
“ Mrs, Collier as Celia,” £420. On another occasion, O’Neill’s 
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“Reaping Time” brought £320; Mark Fisher’s “Summer 
Time,” £241 ; a Linnell, “Landscape with Peasants,” £315; 
B. W. Leader's “On the Banks of the Ivy, O!” and 
“Clearing Up After a Shower,” £367 and £383 respectively ; 
Faed’s “ Forgiven,” £472 ; Vincent Cole’s “On the Arun,” 
£435 ; Ernest Crofts’ “On the Farm of Mont St.-Jean,” 
£472; S. E.-Waller’s “Flown,” £430 ; Haynes Williams’ 
“His First Offence,” £399; Peter Graham’s “A Passing 
Shower,” £325 ; Sir John Gilbert’s “The Salute,” £388 ; 
and Edwin Long, “Gipsy Schools going to Vespers,” and 
“Christmas Day in Seville,” £850 and £934 respectively : 
with a total of £5,824 3s. 6d. Some good prices were 
obtained by Messrs. Sotheby at the sale.of the Cheney 
prints and drawings. Watson’s “Lady Bampfylde,” and 
Doughty’s “Samuel Johnson,” £45 and £46 respectively ; 
and the Diirer drawing, “A Mill,” £165. Among the 
Rembrandts, the “Ecce Homo” sold for £78; the third 
state of the “Three Cottages,” for £60; the “Young 
Haaring,” for £60 ; the “Ephraim Bonus,” and the “ John 
Asselyn” (retouched by Rembrandt), for £69 and £94 ; the 
“Jan Lutma,” first state (retouched), for £129; the’ 
“Crucifixion,” first state, for £125; the “Three Trees,” 
£105 ; a “Jan Lutma,” on India paper, £101 ; and a third 
state of the “Burgomaster Six,” for £205. Among the 
De Wate pictures, sold by Messrs. Christie, were a David 
Cox, “Darley Churchyard,” £430; Linnell, “The Coming 
Storm,” £477 ; Miiller’s “Hay-making near Gillingham,” 
£635; and Cuyp, the “Homeward Bound,” £535; an 
Ostade, £871 ; a Crome, “A Forest Scene,” £609 ; a Gian- 
bellini, £493; a Franz Hals, “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
£1,008; and Jan Steen’s “ Bad Company,” £1,428. 


MIscELLANEA.—The new number in “La Bibliothéque 
de lEnseignment des Beaux-Arts” (Paris: Quantin) is 
“Le Meuble,” by M. A. de Champeaux. It is dedicated to 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, and is as complete and useful as 
its predecessors. From M. Jouaust (Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles) we have received a new two-volume edition 
(in the “ Petite Bibliothéque Artistique”) of the “Contes ” 
of La Fontaine, with illustrations etched by Boilvin, from 
designs by M. Ed. de Beaumont. The edition, like its fellows, 
is delightfully dainty and pretty. The same publishers are 
issuing, in the “Nouvelle Bibliothéque Classique,” a new 
edition—comely, cheap, legible—of the five books of Rabe- 
lais, with a preface by the late Paul Lacroix. In “Causeries 
Sur les Artistes de Mon Temps” (Paris : Calmann Lévy), 
by Jean Gigoux, we have a booklet extremely simple in 
form, and in matter interesting and sincere. M. Gigoux, 
one of the Legion of Eighteen-Thirty, himself an artist of 
distinction, the master of Courbet and Clésinger, the illus- 
trator of a famous edition of “Gil Blas,” has lived on 
intimate terms with all, or nearly all, the great artists of the 
last generation ; and of every one he has something homely 
and pleasant to report. Of “Le Salon Artiste” (Paris : 
Quantin. London : Fisher Unwin) we shall only say that 
it is illustrated with over a hundred drawings and designs, 
the one half fantastic, the other actual: of pictures at the 
current Salon: among them the notorious “Flagrant Délit ” 
of M. Jules Garnier, a picture accepted but not exhibited. 
Mr. Blackburne’s “Academy Notes” and “Grosvenor 
Notes” are, as always, useful (London: Chatto and Win- 
dus); but the “criticism” they set forth is, as always, 
“funny.” This year, as last, they have a very powerful 
rival in the second issue of “The Royal Academy Illus- 
trated ” (London : Sampson Low), edited by Mr, Lassalle, 
and admirably illustrated by the Lefman process. 
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Mr. Mittais, having accepted a baronetcy, is now Sir 
John Everett Millais ; he is the first English painter on 
whom the title has been conferred. Mr. Watts, having “a 
strong sense of the dignity of proportion,” has declined the 
honour, which he felt to be incongruous with “his very 
limited means.” Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., proposes to 
retire from the Keepership of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. M. Boulanger has succeeded M. Hébert as 
Chef d’Atelier at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. Roullet 
has been appointed Peintre Officiel of the army and navy 
departments, in room of the late M. Gaillard-Lépinay, and 
will start at once for Cochin China. M. Bouguereau, the 
painter, and M. Laloux, the architect, have received the 
Médaille d’Honneur in their several sections; and M. 
Horace Daillion, sculptor of the “ Réveil d’Adam,” is the 
winner of this year’s Prix du Salon. In the sections of 
painting, sculpture, and engraving, no Médaille d’'Honneur 
was given. In the architectural section there were four 
first, four second, and three third class medals; in that 
of sculpture, five firsts, eight seconds, and seven thirds ; 
in that of painting, seventeen seconds and twenty-five 
thirds; and in that of engraving and lithography, four 
seconds and nine thirds—eighty-eight in all. 


Str Joun E. Mittats is painting a “ Little Nell and 
Her Grandfather” and (for presentation to the town of 
Oldham) a portrait of Mr. Barlow, R.A. Mr. Birch has been 
commissioned to execute (for Liverpool) a monumental 
bronze of the late General Earle, and Mr. Bruce Joy a 
marble bust of the late Earl Cairns. Mr. Macbeth has 
etched, for Mr. Dunthorne, Fred. Walker's “ Mushroom 
Gatherers.” For the Queen, Miss Manly has painted, and 
Mr. Tonks, of the firm of Messrs. T. and J. Bragg, of 
Birmingham, has mounted and decorated, a fan for pre- 
sentation to the Princess Beatrice. M. Ferdinand Gaillard 
_is painting a “Jeanne Dare,” sculpturing 2 monumental 
“Christ,” and engraving the “Gioconda” and the “ Last 
Supper” of Lionardo. M. Zier is preparing (for M. 
Quantin) a set of illustrations of M. Vacquerie’s romantic 
farce, “ Tragaldabas.” M. Joseph Fermois has finished a 
monumental “ Rude” for the town of Dijon. M. Paul 
Dubois has finished the model of his equestrian “Con- 
nétable de Montmorency,” for the Duc d’Aumale. M. 
Rodin’s “ Age of Bronze” has been placed in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. Professor Isola has been commissioned 
to decorate in fresco the vault of the nave of the church 
at Oneglia ; the subjects, four in number, are from the 
life of John the Baptist ; two—-“ John before Herod” and 
the “Apotheosis”—are finished; the others—“ John in 
the Desert” and the “Annunciation to Zacharias ”—are 
almost complete ; each is some twenty metres square. 





WITHIN the last few months the collections of the Print 
Room at the British Museum have been enriched by several 
ps 


interesting and valuable drawings of various schools, pur- 
chased by Professor Colvin for the trustees from the col- 
lections of Mr. William Russell, Mr. Edward Cheney, and 
others. Among Italian examples the most important are a 
“Christ Crucified,” by the early Umbrian Niccold di Foligno, 
formerly in the Conestabile Collection ; one by Benozzo 
Gozzoli; two by Luca Signorelli; two drawings for a 
picture of the Doge in council, formerly in the collection of 
Johnathan Richardson, and by him attributed to Benozzo 
Gozzoli, really by some Venetian or Paduan master of the 
Fourteenth Century ; a study of great beauty and interest 
for an altar-piece of the Virgin and Saints, by Cosimo 
Tura, the leader of the school of Ferrara in the Fifteenth 
Century ; a sheet of powerful anatomical studies by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo; a head of a Magdalen by Fra Liberale of 
Verona ; and a boar hunt by some Venetian follower of 
Giorgione, probably Pellegrino da San Daniele. Early 
German art is strongly represented by probably the finest 
and most authentic drawing extant of Michael Wolgemut, 
of Nuremberg, the master of Albert Diirer, and by a silver- 
print portrait-head of an old man, with a design for a St. 
Sebastian on the other side of the sheet, by some master of 
the school of Swabia about 1480. 


Foremost among the acquisitions of the English school 
is a large drawing for a family or conversation picture by 
Hogarth ; after which may be mentioned a study of a land- 
scape with figures by Gainsborough ; a water-colour sketch 
by Francis Cotes for one of his pictures of Queen Charlotte 
and the Princess Royal; a spirited coloured drawing, by 
George Cruikshank, of Brighton Pier in the days of George 
IV.; a hunting piece by John Leech, drawn in pen and 
washed with colour ; several interesting portrait drawings, 
as those of Flaxman and of Turner, by John Thomas Smith, 
formerly Keeper of the Prints ; one of Crome by Cotman, 
and one of Cotman himself by his son Miles Edward 
Cotman ; one of R. H. Horne by Margaret Gillies; one of 
George Lance by himself ; and one by Wilkie, of the Duke 
of Wellington as he appeared in academical dress on a 
public occasion at Oxford. Also characteristic examples 
of G. F. Lewis in his early Spanish manner; of Glover, 
Calcott, Copley Fielding, and Danby, with several other 
English artists hitherto unrepresented in the department. 
A comprehensive selection of some forty drawings of land- 
scape, animals, and figure subjects, by that vigorous and 
truly English master, James Ward, R.A. ; and lastly, two 
or three interesting early works of painters still living or 
lately deceased, as Rossetti and Watts. 


Mr. Lucas has (says the Courrier de Art) bequeathed 
£10,000 to the National Gallery for the purchase of 
pictures. To the same institution Mr. Watts, R.A., has 
presented a “Portrait of a Boy,” ascribed to Francois 
Clouet ; and the Misses Trevenen, Schetky’s big marine, 
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“The Loss of H.M.S. Royal George.” To the National 
Portrait Gallery there have been added Opie’s “ Fuseli” 
(presented by Lord North and Colonel North), and a 
“Charles James Fox,” by Hickel the Viennese. Lady 
Ruthven’s legacy to the Edinburgh National Gallery 
includes a fine portrait of “Walter Scott among his 
Dogs.” Mrs. Edwin Richards has bequeathed to the 
town of Wednesbury £2,000 towards a picture gallery, 
and a collection of pictures worth between £15,000 
and £20,000. Van Dyck’s “Hendrik de Booeys” has 
been bought for Frankfort-on-the-Main. Three hundred 
prints have, it is said, been taken from the Museum at 


Parma, by the secretary thereof, Cavalier Panini. Victor 


Hugo has bequeathed his manuscripts and drawings to the 
Bibliothéque: Nationale. Twenty bronzes from the Gréau 
Collection have been added to the Louvre. The value of 
the works of art belonging to the city of Paris is estimated 
at over 12,256,000 francs, a third of which sum is distributed 
among the municipal buildings, while the rest is divided 
among the sixty-eight churches. The sculptures in the 
Hotel-de-Ville are appraised at 1,384,000 francs ; the works 
of art in the churches of Saint-Eustache and Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés at 700,000 francs and 642,000 respectively ; the 
monument in the Place de la République at 50,000 francs ; 
and the “tapisseries” in bulk at over 2,250,000 francs. 
The latest purchases are the “ Lulli Enfant” of M. Gaudez, 
and M. Hiolin’s “ Au Loup!” both from this Salon. 


At Messrs. Doulton’s several new and characteristic 
panels by Mr. George Tinworth are on view, besides some 
busts in the new material known as “Silicon.” “Christ in 
the House of Lazarus” has more repose and breadth than 
is usual with Mr. Tinworth’s compositions; the panel is 
not crowded with figures nor complicated with detail. Its 
pictorial force and its vivid sense of life are very striking. 
In the bold arrangement of the figures, represented on both 
sides of a long table, the artist ignores the traditions and 
conventions of art. A similar scheme of composition is 
admirably carried out in another work, the “ David before 
Saul.” The action of Saul, who has just thrown the javelin 
at the young minstrel, is wonderfully energetic ; and the 
expression and gesture of the other figures are full of nature 
and animation. A smaller panel, yet in the clay, tells the 
story of “The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace” with 
extraordinary fulness. It is less effectively composed, but 
in ingenious elaboration and rich invention is not surpassed 
by any work of the artist. Everything connected with the 
episode is placed en évidence ; not the least tittle of detail, 
the slightest item of circumstance, elude Mr. Tinworth’s 
observation. The subject is treated with great indepen- 
dence. The three victims of Nebuchadnezzar’s tyranny are 
not all in the furnace; one only is as yet in the flames, 
another is being borne thereto, and the third stands 
before the king, who appears to entreat him to retract. 
Facing the furnace at the extremity of the composition is 
the image of gold with the worshippers, some prostrate, 
some curiously watching the soldiers and the three children. 
Near the pedestal is a very effective group of musicians. 
Besides these three panels are several others that will repay 
study, one representing the “Scourging of Christ ” having 
marvellous force and uncommon concentration of feeling. 








Besipes the portrait-bust of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the Academy, Mr A. Bruce Joy has executed other 
works in the new material for which Mr. F. Max Miiller 
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invented the happy word “ Marmorine.” These include a 
bust of Mr. Gladstone, a replica of the marble bust executed 
last year, and a delicate profile medallion in low relief. The 
material is patented in many countries, and may, from 
its cheapness, its excellent plastic quality and durability, 
become recognised. From Mr. Bruce Joy’s examples it 
clearly varies considerably in tone and density. The 
medallion more successfully simulates the texture of marble 
than the busts, from which we judge the material is better 
adapted to smaller works, to statuettes and the like. In 
the busts the texture is close and dense, suggestive of clay 
that has suddenly become indurated ; the attempt to give 
the crystalline quality of marble, with its beautiful surface 
tones, is far from happy. It suggests the mechanical 
application of dull spangles regularly spread on the surface, 
and not the micaceous constituent more or less diffused in 
pure marble. As the sculptor, however, has obviously not 
perfected the invention, this objection may be overcome. 


Ar the Furniture Trades Exhibition, held at the 
Agricultural Hall, a new patented material called “ Tergo- 
rine” was shown by Messrs. Woollams and Co., of High 
Street, near Manchester Square. This was applied to 
decorative purposes at the exhibition as wall-hangings, 
embossed in bold effective patterns, and is a successful 
imitation of stamped leather.. The same firm also exhibited 
a large selection of non-arsenical papers for wall or ceiling, 
harmonious in colour and admirably decorative. The 
designs for the most part are from excellent sources, and 
are of high artistic merit. Miss Louisa Aumonier, Mr. 
O. K. Rikatson, Mr. E. Wildey are among the artists 
employed in these pleasing revivals of Italian and German 
Renaissance work. The original designs of these artists 
frequently reflect the spirit and feeling of the past, with 
flashes of independence and character of their own. 


Miss R. J. Srrurr was again successful this year in carry- 
ing off the Crown Princess of Germany’s gold medal for the 
best work of a lady amateur, at Messrs. Howell and James’s 
Exhibition of Paintings on China. The show was not so 
large as usual, but of higher average merit. The following 
are the other prize-takers :—Amateurs—* Princess Alice” 
Prize, Miss Bessie Gilson ; “ Princess Christian,” Mrs. Rose 
Swain ; “Princess Mary,” Miss Weiss ; “Countess of Flan- 
ders,” Mrs. Wellingham Rawnsley; “The Queen (news- 
paper)” (2), Miss Marianne Mansell and Miss Edith 
A. Mallett; “The Judges,” Miss Ethel Cooke ; “The 
Founders,” Miss M. Cooke; “The Art Designer,” Miss 
Sansom; Special Prizes for Door-plates, Mrs. Swain 
and Lady Charlotte Stopford ; “The Studio,” Mrs. Thur- 
good ; “Subjects, Heads and Landscapes,” Mrs. G. R. 
Smith and Mrs. E. J. Boys ; “ Ornaments, &c.,” Miss Doro- 


.thea Palmer and Mrs. William Smith. Professionals— 


“Crown Princess of Germany,” Miss Ellen Welby ; “ Prin- 
cess Alice,” Mrs. Sparkes; “The Judges,” M. G. Léonce. 
Other Prizes :—Miss C. H. Spiers, Miss J. 8. Smith, Sidney 
Callowhill, Miss Lizzie Haughton, Mile. J. Girardier, James 
Callowhill, F. Schuller, Mme. Schiller, Carl Schmidt, 
M. Gautier, Mme. Merkel-Heine. The last of this long 
list exhibited portraits of the royal family of Germany, 
admirable in design and excellent in workmanship. Miss 
Strutt’s large panel of lilies and birds is well worthy of its 
honourable distinction ; but her painstaking elaboration 
falls far short of the effect produced by the broad painter- 
like style of F. Schuller. In decorative ‘work Miss E. 
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Wetby, with her plaques decorated with cupids in the man- 
ner of old Italian majolica, led the way ; but there were 
several good decorative pieces, of which one of the most 
modest and best is Miss Catherine Lee’s plate, with immor- 
telles conventionally treated. There were some very beautiful 
dessert services painted by M. Léonce with birds and flowers ; 
and the efforts in this direction of English ladies, such as 
Miss Criswick, Miss Ada Beard, Miss Florence Gibbs, Miss 
Proctor, Miss C. Townsend, and the others are worthy of 
notice. We do not quite understand why no prize was 
awarded this year to Miss Linnie Watt, whose landscapes 
and figures were without a rival in their class ; but other- 
wise the task of the judges, Mr. F. Goodall and H. Stacy 
Marks, was executed, as we need hardly remark, with their 
usual discrimination. 


An exhibition—“ Art, Science, and Industrial ”—will 
be held at Taunton, in October, in aid of the Taunton 
School of Art; full particulars on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Castle Hall, Taunton. An exhibi- 
tion of English Water Colours and Works in Black and 
White will be held in Boston, under the management of the 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, from October; 1885, 
to March, 1886. Drawings will be received and despatched 
in the month of August. For particulars, application should 
be made to Mr. Henry Blackburne, Honorary Secretary, 
103, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


So far the Beckett-Denison Collection has realised some 
£72,000. Among the prize lots were the Venusti, “ Christ 
Driving the Money-Changers from the Temple,” £966 
(£1,428 at the Hamilton Sale) ; the Rubens grisaille, “Acis 
and Galatea,” £640 (£1,680 at the Hamilton Sale); Bron- 
zino’s “Don Garcia de’ Medici,” £945 ; Ostade, “Interior 
of a Tavern,” £945 ; Van de Velde, “A Calm,” £829; Van 
Dyck’s “Duchess of Richmond and Her Son,” £892; 
Rubens, “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” £2,100 (£5,356 at the 
Hamilton Sale). The two first were bought for the National 
Gallery ; the last by the Duke of Hamilton. A Louis 
Quinze commode sold for some £440; a piece of Gubbio 
ware for £829 (for South Kensington); a table in damas- 
cened iron (£3,150 at the Hamilton Sale) for £1,049; a 
Boulle cabinet (£2,310 at the Hamilton Sale) for £1,000. 
The Stafford Collection, likewise sold by Messrs. Christie, 
realised a total of £7,079 8s. 6d., of which £2,098 3s. were for 
the armours alone. The top prices were £504 for the fluted 
armour of the time of Henry VIII. (bought by Baron de 
Cosson) ; £199 10s., for a piece of Brussels, “ The Triumph of 
Alexander ;” £262, for the two examples of Denis Van 
Alsloot, known as the “Kenilworth Pageant ;” and £283 
10s., for an Italian chased and gilt shield. 


Ar the Hétel Drouot, in the sale of the Béraudiére 
Collection, Boucher’s “Instruments de Musique ” went for 
10,000 francs, and his “Toilette de Vénus” for 133,000 
francs ; four panels by Lagrenée, for 24,000 francs ; two 
Lancrets, for 18,000 francs ; and a Van Loo (Louis-Michel), 
for 19,000 francs ; the total realised was 977,474 francs. 
The total realised by the Bastien-Lepage sale was 212,000 
francs. The highest prices were: the first sketch of the 
“Prince of Wales,” 6,000 francs ; the “ Lessiveuse,” 9,000 
francs ; the “ Madame X.,” 14,500 francs ; the “ Mendicant,” 
21,000 francs; the “Annunciation,” 23,000 francs; the 
“Récolte des Pommes de Terre,” 29,100 francs; and the 
“Marchande des Fleurs & Londres,” 42,000 francs. The 
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Vaisse Collection produced a total of 419,685 francs ; the 
Potocki Collection, one of 123,610 francs ; the Chimay Col- 
lection (of furniture, tapestry, and objects of art), 215,807 
francs; the “mobilier” of Mme. Lucie Dakerm, 249,163 
francs ; the Sapia Collection (snuff-boxes and porcelains), 
263,472 francs; the Gréau Collection (antique bronzes), 
286,013 francs—the top prices, 27,500 and 30,000 francs, 
being achieved by a bust of Alexander the Gréat, and a 
figurine, a “ Youthful Goddess.” In Vienna the Boesch 
Pictures realised a total of 255,000 florins ; the Makart sale, 
of pictures and furniture, a total of about 156,000 florins. 


THE death is announced of the pastelist, Galbrund, cura- 
tor of the Museum at Havre}; of the figure painter, Emile 
Dupont-Zipcy ; of the Nottingham architect, S. Dutton 
Walker ; of the Diisseldorf battle-painter, Wilhelm Camp- 
hausen ; of the Viennese architect, Victor Rumpelmayer ; 
of Désiré Guilmard, author of “ Les Maitres Ornemanistes,” 
and founder and editor of Le Garde-Meuble; of the 
architect, Henry Edward Kendall ; of the distinguished 
archeologist and epigraphist, Léon Renier; of Armand 
Leleux, a pupil of Ingres, a premiére médaille in 1859; of 
Léopold Petiet, founder and director of Limoux Museum ; 
of the Munich landscape-painters, Gustav Canton and Karl 
Ebert ; of Karl Caner, the sculptor ; of Michel Dumas, a 
pupil of Ingres, director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
Lyons ; of Adolphe Mosangel, a pupil of Calame ; and of 
the eminent numismatist, W. Sandys Wright Vaux. 


THE second livraison of autotypes from pictures in the 
National Gallery (Paris: Braun. London: the Autotype 
Company) is in some ways better than the first. Among 
examples of the English school, one of the most interesting 
is the reproduction of Constable’s “Corn Field” (130). 
There are traces of retouching in the trees on either side 
the middle distance, and the sky is perhaps a little high in 
tone ; but the general effect is admirable, and in places you 
can study the technical processes by which the master 
obtained his results. Both the Reynoldses—the “ Robinetta” 
(892) and the “Age of Innocence” (307) are as good as 
can be; so is the pleasant “ Family Group” by Hogarth 
(1,153) ; so is Hoppner’s charming “Countess of Oxford ” 
(900); so is the piquant and graceful Romney (1,068). 
Ward’s “James II” (616) is better—in illumination and 
effect—in the copy than the original; and so, for that 
matter, are Landseer’s “ War” (414), and “ Alexander and 
Diogenes ” (608). The Morland, the “ Return to the Stable” 
(1,030), may be considered a masterpiece, though the 
white house is perhaps a little too white. Of the two 
Turners, one, the “Calais Pier” (472), is fairly successful ; 
the other, the “ Fighting Zemeraire” (524), is nothing less 
than a triumph. Never, that we know, have the difficulties 
of colour been treated with such intelligence and skill. 


ITALIAN art is represented by a number of the Primi- 
tives: Lorenzo di Credi, Pinturicchio (the “Griselda ”), 
Filippino Lippi (the pretty and tender “ Virgin and Child 
with Saints Jerome and Dominick”), Piero della Fran- 
cesca (the “ Isotta da Rimini”), with Botticelli’s unpleasant 
“Mars and Venus” (915). There is a capital example of 
Moretto, the “Portrait of a Gentleman” (1,025). The 
Titian is the “ Venus and Adonis” (34) ; like the Mantegna, 
the “Samson and Dalilah” (1,145), it is admirably repro- 
duced. The most perfect result of all, however, is that 
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obtained in the case of the incomparable “Tailor” of 
Moroni, which is simply beyond criticism. The single 
Spanish picture is the “ Manger ” of Velasquez (232) ; while 
the French school is represented by a superb Poussin, the 
“ Bacchanale ” (42) ; by a Claude, the retouched and restored 
“Tsaac and Rebecca ” (12), which rather gains than loses in 
the photograph ; and, by the “ Frileuse” of Greuze. 


Tue art of Holland and Flanders is magnificently repre- 
sented. Here is the incomparable “ Van der Geest ” (52), 
the portrait of portraits, ascribed to Van Dyck, and by some 
experts transferred to Rubens ; and here is Rembrandt's 
extraordinary “Portrait of the Painter” (221), a painting 
which has the pathos and the majesty of an adagio of 
Beethoven. Among the landscapes is Hobbima’s “ Avenue ” 
(830), a wonderful picture wonderfully reproduced ; with 
Ruysdael’s noble “ Forest” (854), and a fine example of 
Cuyp (822). Then there is Peter de Hooch’s “ Dutch 
Interior ” (834), with all the textures of the original ; and 
there are examples of Rubens:(the imitation of Mantegna), 
Teniers, Gerard Dow, Caspar Netscher, Jan Looten, which, 
as photographs, could hardly be surpassed. 


In “ Songs of the North” (London : Field and Tuer) we 
have a book not nearly so good as it might and ought to 
have been. The editing has been done by Messrs. A. C. 
Macleod and Harold Boulding ; it is remarkably amateurish 
and unsatisfying. The music is the work of Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson, who has arranged some old melodies, and written 
new tunes of his own ; his accompaniments are better than 
his inventions. The illustrations are the work of divers 
hands : Mr. Burne Jones (who does not go well in the garb 
of Old Gaul), Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Mackay, and a dozen others. 
The best is Mr. Sandys, whose “ Proud Maisie ” is first-rate, 
albeit a trifle mannered. Mr. Mackay’s “Doun the Burn, 
Davie,” is capital ; and so is Mr. Pettie’s grim and moving 
commentary on.“The Twa Corbies.” Mr. Albert Moore’s 
“Maiden of Morven” is just an average Albert Moore ; 
there is a characteristic Whistler, though, and Mr. Colin 
Hunter's “Drowned” is one of the good things of the 
collection. In type and paper and appearance, and con- 
sidered as a portfolio of reproductions of pictures and 
drawings, the volume is worthy of all praise. The same 
publishers send us a shilling edition of their “ London 
Cries,” a compilation, pictorial and literary, which . had 
success at a guinea ; it is a comic and delightful little book. 


Mr. Ernest Law, already the authorof an useful 
“ Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at Hampton Court,” 
has written a “ History of Hampton Court Palace in Tudor 
Times” (London: George Bell), which completely estab- 
lishes his jurisdiction over the most romantic of royal 
palaces. In the limits of a paragraph it is impossible 
to do justice to a work at once so thorough and so 
readable, so entertaining and so sound. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that it is vastly more 
interesting than most good novels, and that, historically 
speaking, it is worthy of the age of Brewer and Bishop 
Stubbs. Of peculiar interest are the chapters devoted to 
the story of Cardinal Wolsey, the founder and builder of 
the palace, a great statesman and a great man, if there 
be one in England’s annals. The illustrations include a 


number of “typo-etchings,” a choice of lithographs by Mr. 
Griggs, and five autotypes from portraits at Hampton Court. 
All are sufficient and useful ; while two at least of the auto- 
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typic representations—the “ Henry VITL.” and the “Wolsey” 
—are of uncommon merit. 


M. Evcine Muntz’s “ Donatello” (Paris: Quantin) is 
the initial volume of a séries to be called “Les Grands 
Artistes.” It is well written, well illustrated, and well pro- 
duced ; and we shall probably return to its consideration at 
length. For the present we shall merely note its excellence 
in itself, and its promise as the first of a set. In the press 
are a “Callot,” by M. Marius Vachon; an “ Andrea del 
Sarto,” by M. Paul Mantz; M. Yriarte’s “Fortuny ;” and a 
“ Bernard Palissy,” by M. Philippe Burty. In preparation 
are a “ De la Tour,” by Ghampfleury ; a “ Phidias,” by M. 
Max Collignon ; a “ Diaz,” by M. René Ménard ; a “ Rey- 
nolds,” by M. Ernest Chesneau ; with volumes on Boucher, 
Mino da Fiesole, Polycletus, Jordaens, Gros, Botticelli, the 
Audrans, Albert Diirer, Fra Bartolommeo, and Eugéne 
Delacroix. That the series will be representative is evident. 


MiscELLANEA.—From the Librairie des Bibliophiles 
(Paris : Jouaust) we have received a second volume of “ Les 
Cing Livres de Rabelais” in the “ Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
Classique ;” an amusing sheaf of “ Parades Inédites,” by 
the magistrate, T. 8. Gueullette, with a preface by Charles 
Gueullette ; and in “Madame Carvalho” an enthusiastic 
account of the life and labours of one of the most famous 
of French singers. The extracts of which the memorial 
volume, ‘‘ Victor Hugo” (Paris : Quantin), is compacted, 
are by no means well chosen. In the “ National Academy 
Notes” of Mr. C. M. Kurtz (Cassell and Co. : London and 
New York) we have an excellent specimen of the illustrated 
catalogue ; and another in Mr. Lassalle’s “Crowded Out” 
(London : Sampson Low), which contains a selection of a 
hundred pictures not hung at the Academy and Institute. 
The text of “Shakespeare Forget-me-Nots” (London : 
Griffith and Farran) is fairly well chosen ; the “get up” 
and adornments of the little bookling are very pretty indeed. 
The sixth of Mr. Robinson’s “ Photographic Handy-Books ” 
(London : Piper and Carter) is devoted to a consideration 
of “The Studio: and What to Do in it;” it is clearly 
written, practical, and helpful. The catalogue published by 
Messrs. Alfred Newman and Co. (London: Maddox Street) 
has no name in particular ; it is artistically got up, how- 
ever—with rough paper and old types, and initials in red. 
It contains, in illustration of the iron-work produced by 
the authors, a number of designs a trifle too slight to 
be anything more than suggestive. Mr. Nodal’s “ Art in 
Cheshire and Lancashire” (Manchester: Abel Heywood) 
is a useful list of deceased artists native to Cheshire and 
Lancashire. Mr. David Paton’s “Sketches In and Around 
Johnstone” (Paisley : Gardner), with a sufficient text by 
Mr. Skene Smith, junior, has an interest rather local than 
general; it contains, however, some excellent studies of 
architecture, old and new, and should be welcome and 
useful to every one, architect or layman, with an eye for 
places as they are. The illustrations in Mr. J. Morris’s 
“Kotaka: a Samurai’s Daughter” (London: Wyman), an 
inoffensive and well-meaning little “novel” of Japanese 
life and manners, are by no means remarkable. The 
“Flower Painting in Water-Colours” (London and Edin- 
burgh : Blackie and Co.) of Ada and Blanche Hanbury is 
exceptionally good and useful of its kind, the coloured 
pictures being of real merit. Mr. W. J. Loftie’s “ Illumi- 
nating” (same publishers) is even more satisfactory ; the 
text, as was to be expected, is of the best, and the illustra- 
tions are as good as they can be. 
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Mr. Husert Herxkomer, A.R.A., has been elected Slade 
Professor at Oxford, in room of Mr. Ruskin, resigned ; among 
the candidates were Mr. Stillman and Mr. Walter Pater. 
The Government have determined to set up a statue of 
General Gordon. The President of the Royal Institute has 
received the honour of knighthood, and is now Sir J. D. 
Linton, P.R.I. Sir J. E. Millais is painting a third portrait 
of the ex-premier. Mr. Watts is busy on a “ Minotaur,” 
a picture of “Europa and the Bull,” and a series (three 
in number) of compositions from the life of the First Mur- 
derer; he has presented his “ Lord John Russell” to the 
National Portrait Gallery, to which, by the way, there has 
also been added, by the gift of the Emperor of Austria, a 
picture painted (1793) by Anton Hickel, of Pitt addressing 
the Commons. Mr. Pearson’s designs for the restoration of 
Westminster Hall have been adopted. Mr. Newton’s re- 
signation will not take effect until after Christmas. M. 
Daumet, the architect, has been elected of the Académie. 
Mr. Wedmore is going to America. Mr. D. C. Thomson, 
late of the Art Journal, has been appointed manager of the 
Goupil Gallery, by Messrs. Boussod and Valadon. M. 
Munkacsy is painting a “Death of Mozart.” Mr. Herbert 
has received £9,000 for his two frescoes in the Robing 
Room of the House of Peers; he is not to do any more. 
Mr. Belt has been commissioned to produce a new “Queen 
Anne” for St. Paul’s Churchyard. Mr. Horace Jones is 
architect of the new Guildhall School of Music, which will 
cost (it is computed) not more than £20,000, 7 


Ir is announced that next year the Royal Academy 
will publish, like the Royal Institute and the Royal 
Society, an illustrated catalogue of its own. It has been 
decided that the National Portraits now under the care 
of Mr. Scharf—that is to say, the most interesting and 
complete collection of the kind in existence—shall be 
adequately housed at the national expense ; also that the 
Inventions Exhibition having proved a dangerous neigh- 
bour, Mr. Scharf’s treasures shall in the meantime be 
taken away and lodged at Bethnal Green. The trustees 
of the defunct British Association propose to hand over 
the funds of their disposal—some £25,000 in all—to the 
National Gallery : not, it is to be hoped, to spend in “ cock- 
eyed primitives”—those Pre-Raphaelites of which Sir F. 
Burton is so fond ; but in making the collection a trifle more 
representative than it is, by the addition of the work of some 
Englishmen since Landseer, and some Frenchmen since 


Watteau and Greuze. To the Corporation Gallery at Man- 


chester Mr. Galloway has presented Mr. E. J. Gregory’s 
portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The shortcom- 
ings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art—and of General 
Cesnola, the director thereof—have been exposed by Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, who, by the way, has just discovered Mr. 
Richmond, a painter with whom he deigns to be pleased. 
Sir J. E. Millais’ “Captive,” Herr Heffner’s “ Desolation,” 
and the “Hnervés de Jumitges” of M. Luminais have been 
3s 


added to the National Gallery at Sydney. It is proposed 
to establish a school of drawing and industrial art to the 
new Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. 


Two portraits of General Gordon, besides Mr. Dicken- 
son’s, already noticed by us, deserve a word. The first, 
exhibited at the Goupil Galleries in Bond Street, was 
painted by Mr. Val Prinsep in 1865, exhibited soon after 
the return of “Chinese Gordon” from his successful quell- 
ing of the Tae-ping rebellion. The hero is represented in 
the full dress of his Chinese grade, wearing the yellow jacket 
of the Emperor’s guard, the curious sword given him by the 
Empress, with a number of ribbons and purses hanging 
from his side emblematic of his rank. Behind are hung 
some imperial flags, and-Gordon’s own green banners which 
were presented to the Gravesend schools. On the table, 
by the vermilion chair of state, lies an arrow with a flag 
attached, borne by the interpreter when carrying messages 
as one of his credentials. The picture glows with colour ; 
the expression of the youthful face is very frank and 
engaging. The second portrait is by Mr. Alexander 
Melville, and is shown at Messrs. McQueen and Sons’, 
Tottenham Court Road. It is a good likeness and a good 
presentment. It shows Gordon meditating on his last 
despatch just before the end at Khartoum. Both works 
are to be reproduced in photogravure. 


At Mr. Lucas’s gallery, Bond Street, is a spirited and 
dramatic picture by Mr. Stanley Berkley, which also in- 


cludes a striking likeness of General Gordon. Unlike 
Mr. Prinsep, who painted from the- life, Mr. Berkley had 
to depend on contemporary likenesses for his portrait. 
His picture, “General Gordon and the Slave Hunters of 
Darfour,” is a stirring and energetic composition. Gordon 
on horseback occupies the centre of the picture. He has 
just pulled up his horse in the midst of the chiefs. They 
form a picturesque group, some in chain mail armour, cross- 
hilted swords by their. sides, and wearing old helmets. 
There is vivacity in the composition and a truth of atmos- 
phere that would go far to make a picture without the 
dramatic presence of the central figure. 


“LIFE IN JAPAN” is the title of an exhibition of 
paintings at Mr. Deschamps’ in Old Bond Street, the work 
of Signor Sangiovanni, late Director of the Academy of 
Fine Art in Japan. Japan and the Japanese we have 
abundant opportunities of studying from the native art- 
view ; Signor Sangiovanni depicts how it strikes a Euro- 
pean. In streets and in interiors, in individual figures 
and in groups, the artist sets forth the more interesting 
types and characteristics of the people. The strangest and 
most robust civilisation of the East is displayed with all the 
skill of an accomplished artist. Here is “ Uta,” the poetess, 
in gorgeous costume, holding a piece of blue hydrangea, on 
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which she gazes intent onimprovisation. Here is “ Odory,” 
the dancer, in a lustrous robe of white silk, peeping out 
from behind a yellow fan, with an arch look in her dark 
eyes. In these and other figure studies the rendering of 
the sumptuous textures and the harmonies of the brilliant 
sheeny tints are skilful. Even more interesting are two 
pictures of a newly-married lady visiting her friends, and 
@ curious interior of an old bath-house in Tokio, now de- 
stroyed, by the Japanese Haussmann. A fourth picture, 
an old street in Tokio, has also an archeological interest, in 
addition to the piquant humour of a number of laughing 


girls luring a youth into an archery-house. These works. 


are of good technical quality, and are, moreover, novel in 
many ways, and instructive and valuable. 


THE first exhibition of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association, held at Lady Brownlow’s, Carlton House 
Terrace, was interesting in itself and full of hopeful pre- 
sage. The Association, which has sprung from a smaller 
society known as the Cottage Arts Association (described 
by Mrs. Jebb in these pages), has good reason to be 
gratified by the practical outcome of its Jabours. The 
system pursued is well calculated to develop dormant facul- 
ties, to encourage the perceptive powers, and to estab- 
lish habits of application in the pupils. The training is 
a sound preparation for the serious pursuit of a trade. 
Throughout the kingdom many additions have been and 
are still being made to the forty classes of the old Associa- 
tion. The attendance is quite voluntary, as is the teaching 
in most instances. It is a special and meritorious aim of 
the Association that the pupils should not regard their 
occupation as mere work. Practical as is the rudimentary 
instruction, it is combined with recreation, so that the 
artistic feeling is cultivated, with a genuine love of the 
work for its own sake. Art and its influences are thus 
introduced into the humblest homes and in remote rural 
districts. In wood-carving, in cut and hammered brass- 
work, in pottery and leather, some excellent specimens 
of really skilful labour were shown. The wood-carving— 
in brackets, bellows, mirror-frames, stools, and triangular 
cupboards—was in many cases of workmanlike execution. 
From Ireland, and from various classes at Ellesmere, Kes- 
wick, Newton Abbot, and other centres, work of great 
promise was exhibited, wrought by young boys from thirteen 
to sixteen years of age. Without the aid and incentive 
supplied by these classes, the profit and pleasure of the 
leisure hours of these boys would be wholly lost. The 
exhibition also embraced a collection of Irish work in 
woollen and linen, executed by means of the Donegal In- 
dustrial Fund started by Mrs. Ernest Hart for the benefit 
of cottage workers in Ireland. With these were shown for 
the first time in England some embroideries, with designs 
in flax thread, worked in material of flax, the embroideries 
reproducing curious designs from old Celtic illuminated 
missals and Bibles. 


At Messrs. Buck and Reid’s rooms, 179, New Bond 
Street, there have been on view a series of water-colours by 
M. Jules Lessore. These include some powerful impressions 
in cool, luminous grey tones of the Houses of Parliament, St. 
Mary’s in the Strand, St. Paul’s, Greenwich Hospital from 
the river, and other familiar scenes. They are spirited and 
vivid, at once vigorous and fresh, and touched with atmos- 
pheric light and truth. The artist’s observation and ex- 
ceeding facility and rapidity of touch remind one of De 
Nittis ; his success in the treatment of architecture, and 
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in rendering the London atmosphere when cleared and 
clarified by recent rains, is remarkable. His handling 
has breadth and freedom. With the water-colours are a 
number of works in oils of diverse attractions, among which 
are a noble Constable, a good Michel, a small but repre- 
sentative Diaz, and a Corot with a quality of poetry 
that transfigures the simple landscape. 


OF two nudities exhibited last month in London—the 
“Flagrant Délit” of M. Jules Garnier and the “White 
Slave” of M. Bukovacs—the less offensive is certainly the 
latter. It pictures a blond Circassian—in a costume im- 
possible outside the atelier or the Equator—playing with 
pigeons ; and cheap as it is in every sense—as art, as senti- 
ment, as painting, as modelling—is not in the least offensive 
—is no more, in fact, than an ordinary Salon nudity: a 
“conscientious naked woman ” of the mildest type, and the 
feeblest and prettiest effect. M. Garnier’s work is, on the 
other -hand, a positive offence against the morals of art. It 
is a picture painted for its subject’s sake ; and there is 
no more to be said of it than that the subject is revolting. 
It was rejected by the not particularly squeamish jury of 
the Salon ; and there can be no doubt that the not parti- 
cularly squeamish jury did right. It is lubricity et preterea 
nil ; and even as lubricity it is inadequate and poor. Dull, 
mechanical, absurd, it is almost too bad as art to be offen- 
sive as morals, 


A GREATER contrast than is presented by M. Jeanniot’s 
“Les Pays”—which has been on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms—is not easily to be imagined. It is a 
combination of the interests of landscape and figure in the 
later style of Bastien-Lepage. The composition is realisti- 
cally awkward ; the colour and effect are realistically un 
pleasant ; there is a touch of that affectation of veracity at 
the expense of beauty which has come to be accepted in 
certain quarters as the very proof and sign of sincerity. 
But the picture, for all that, is healthy and wholesome 
work, and, in its way, is vigorously attractive and sym- 
pathetic. The subject is the meeting, in an empressioniste 
landscape, of two rustic lovers—two young folks from the. 
same country-side. She is a poor farm-servant; he, a 
common piou-piou, in the long coat, the ugly shako, and 
the coarse red trousers of the French linesman. But they 
are very much and very prettily in love, and the painter’s 
expression of this fact is really touching. They are almost 
grotesque, and they are simply and truly pathetic : that, to 
our mind, is the merit of the picture. Toa painter it may 
present other and better qualities; but that is how it 
strikes the mere art-critic. 


TuE collection of Mr. T. Nelson MacLean’s works, at 
Messrs. Bellman and Son’s gallery, 37, Piccadilly, does much 
to redeem the year’s show of sculpture from comparative 
insignificance. More than this, the project of publishing 
reproductions in bronze of certain among them deserves 
the fullest encouragement. This important branch of art- 
publication is almost wholly neglected in England, though 
it is an extensive enterprise in France. The work of 
English sculptors during the last five years displays so 
remarkable an advance in the higher artistic qualities that 
no moment is more favourable than the present for a 
practical test of public taste and appreciation. Nothing 
is more likely to educate the public in sound views of 
sculpture, to render its influence a living and potent 
force, than the publication of Mr. MacLean’s best pieces. 
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They combine the good influences of the Italian Re- 
naissance and a style that is pure and reticent with 
an expressive individuality. The examples to be cast 
in bronze include the original studies for the “ Ione,” 
for the statues “ Tragedy” and “Comedy,” and for the 
“ Meditation ”—a work of charm and ideality, the epitome 
of the artist’s talent and skill. In addition to these must 
be prominently noticed the beautiful reduction in bronze 
of Mr. MacLean’s “Spring Festival,” a life-size group in 
marble suggested by the two principal figures in Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s well-known pictures. Even if it stood alone, this 
bronze would amply justify Messrs. Bellman and Son’s 
scheme of publication. In brilliance of expression, in vigour 
and vivacity of presentment, the reduction is, we think, 
superior to the original. It is in the impressive dignity 
of the draped figure—in the “Ione,” the “Tragedy” and 
“Comedy,” the delightful statuettes “ Art” and “ Science” 
and “A Sea Nymph ”—that, as we think, the true per- 
sonality of the sculptor is reached. 


Mr. Burne Jones has indeed painted works that appear 
to be deliberately designed for church interiors ; at least 
one of Rossetti’s paintings has found in a church a fit 
restifig-place ; and Mr. Basil Champneys has gone so far 
as to advocate the hanging of paintings on the huge piers 
that support the dome of St. Paul’s. But our churches, as 
a rule, are innocent of any attempt to relieve their baldness 
beyond occasional mural decorations and a good deal of 
window-painting that serve’ to emphasise the heavenly 
superiority of medizval art. Something that looks like a 
serious movement in art-revival is in progress in connection 
with Mr. Prynne’s finest achievement in architecture—St. 
Peter’s Church, Plymouth. For this building, Mr. Edward 
Prynne, the architect’s brother, is engaged on an extensive 
scheme of decoration, which, it may be hoped, will not be 
delayed or stayed for lack of funds. Such work can never 
be satisfactory if executed by instalments at long intervals. 
For the side chapel and as an altar-piece Mr. Prynne has 
painted an “ Annunciation” and a triptych of “ The Adora- 
tion of the Magi.” Without servility or perverse respect 
for archaism, they reflect the good traditions of Florentine 
art, and possess true decorative value. The triptych is a 
charming composition, rich and well harmonised in colour, 
the effective central group being balanced by figures of 
angelic minstrels. The ground of the composition is in 
gold, and the whole is encompassed by an architectural frame 
of excellent proportions. 


Messrs. Johnstone, Norman, and Co., of 67, New Bond 
Street, have exhibited specimens of a splendid suite of fur- 
niture executed after designs by Mr. Alma Tadema for a 
New York mansion. The style, which may be described as 
Greco-Roman, is novel in design and in decoration. The 
chief materials employed are ebony, cedar, box, and ivory, 
the latter material being used in its native state, and also 
coloured, and applied in inlaying, as well as carved and 
turned in combination with ebony. The delicate carving 
and inlay are of exquisite workmanship, while the union of 
ebony and ivory and warm cedar produces a rich and rest- 
ful harmony. Mother-o’-pearl is largely used in the minu- 
test and most elaborate inlaid ornament with admirable 
effect. The couches and chairs are covered with a rich grey 
silk, upon which are worked deep bands of elaborate 
embroideries designed by Mr. Coduon, under Mr. Tadema’s 
direction. Some small tables with tops of Algerian onyx 
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are notable for the delicate inlay of the supports and ele- 
gance of form. Ebony and ivory are combined in a large 
music cabinet of a very striking design, surmounted by a 
model of a temple with cedar pillars and Ionic ivory capitals, 
the pediment and entablature being richly inlaid with pearl 
and other materials in delicate fretwork. 


Tus year the receipts at the Salon amounted to nearly 
350,000 francs, against the 200,000 francs of 1884. The 
Academy, it will be remembered, refrains from publishing 
its accounts. Among the pictures bought by the French 
Government are E. Breton’s “ Chute des Feuilles ;” Loewe- 
Marchand’s “Supplice d’un Prisonnier de Guerre ;” E. 
Michel’s “ La Dune ;” Buland’s “ Restitution & la Vierge ;” 
Bramtot’s “Départ de Tobie;” Carriére’s “ L’Enfant 
Malade ;” the “Pierre Mystérieux de Pompéi” of Hector 
Léroux ; Mlle. Rougier’s “Séance de Portrait en 1806 ;” 
E.-J. Laurent’s “Annonciation;” Saintin’s “Gélée 
Blanche ;” Billotte’s “Tours du Port & la Rochelle ;” the 
“ Chevreux 4 la Abreuvoir” of Dagnan-Bouveret ; Clairin’s 
“ Aprés la Victoire ;” and the “Solum Patriae ” of Fritel. 


On the 13th July the new State Museum of Amsterdam 
was opened by the Prince of Wied, in the absence of the 
King of the Netherlands, and the occasion was made a 
grand commemoration of Rembrandt, whose pictures are now 
for the first time worthily lodged. The museum is a mag- 
nificent building of the style known as Flemish Renaissance, 
and is decorated by the architect Josef Cuypers, in a manner 
which places it at the head of European galleries. In it are 
now gathered together all the art-treasures belonging to 
the State, and not only has Amsterdam made over the pic- 
tures belonging to the town to the new museum, but many 
private collectors have done the same. The gallery promises, 
therefore, to become one of the great attractions for Con- 
tinental travellers. The Rembrandts are collected in one 
grand salon, the “ Night Watch” occupying (in deference 
to a superstition not yet exploded) the place of honour ; it 
was formally unveiled by the modern Dutch painters, who 
were assembled in force for the occasion, amidst a spon- 
taneous burst of applause from the spectators. The honours 
of the day were divided between the great painter and the 
modern architect. The new State Museum is a model of 
interior decoration. The stained glass windows in the 
vestibule are the work of W. F. Dixon, of London. 


In an interesting paper, read at the Manchester Con- 
ference some months ago by Mrs. W. P. Byles, we are tolda 
great deal that is pleasant and encouraging about the good 
work done by the Bradford Art for Schools Association, of 
which Mrs. Byles is an honorary secretary. The initiation 
of the movement is due to Miss Mary Christie; and it 
began in Bradford towards the end of 1883. After six 
months of hard work, the Association found themselves in 
possession of 344 pictures (thirty of them gifts) which had 
cost them in all some £200. The collection was exhibited 
at the Technical College for two months, and was then dis- 
tributed among the forty-four departments of the Board 
and denominational schools. The results, which must be 
read in Mrs, Byles’s own words, are excellent—are so excel- 
lent, indeed, that Mrs. Byles, despairing of wealth, and 
unable to satisfy the claims of more than forty-four out of 
one hundred and fifty-two departments, is bold enough to 
counsel independent action on the part of the various 
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School Boards, and recommends the Education Department 
to sanction such expenditure of the ratepayers’ money. 
Meanwhile, her experience is that the best pictures are the 
best appreciated, the most popular of modern artists being 
Burne Jones. A series of free drawing classes, instituted 
last February in connection with the movement, has, we 
should add, been wonderfully successful. They meet twice 
a week ; they are voluntarily instructed—in freehand, model, 
geometrical, and machine drawing—by certificated teachers ; 
the number of pupils “soon ran up to 240.” This winter 
it is hoped to make ten such experiments in ten different 
parts of the town. For such good work there should be no 
difficulty in finding the necessary funds; and the next 
report should be a very cheerful document indeed. 


THE Beckett-Denison -Collection — of plate, pictures, 
jewels, furniture, and so forth—realised in all no more than 
£92,000 : against £400,000 realised by the Hamilton sale, 
and £260,000 by the sale of the Demidoff Collection, the 
sale at San Donato. The Saturday Review notes that, save 
for these two, the Beckett-Denison sale is the heaviest in 
history ; the Stowe Collection following at an interval of 
£17,000, while the Bernal sale produced about two-thirds of 
the Beckett-Denison total, and the Strawberry Hill Col- 
lection less than a half. The Shepherd Collection of coins 
—Anglo-Saxon and English—realised not less than £5,300. 
The top prices were £255 for a gold half-George noble of 
Henry VIII. ; £205 for a gold penny of Henry IIL. ; £110 
for a silver Oxford crown, 1644; and £82 103. for a gold 
Mary rial of 1553. 


Tue death is announced of the water-colour painter, 
John Syer; of the landscape-painter, Ludwig Meixner ; 
of the sculptor, Armand Harel ; of the architect, Magne, 
Honorary Inspector of Public Works in Paris ; of the Swiss 
painter, Joseph Zelger ; of the Westphalian painter, J. B. 
Wittkamp; of the French portrait and landscape painter, C. 
Labbe; of C.-V. Bronty, the decorator ; of the glass-painter, 
Benjamin Gay ; of Wm. Tinsley, the American architect ; 
of William Graham, a trustee of the National Gallery, 
a collector of the finest instinct and the best type; of 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, the archeologist, author of 
“ Pompeii ” (1827), “ A Selection of Ornamental Sculptures,” 
and “ Doorways”’ (1833); of Penry Williams, the landscape 
and portrait painter; and (by suicide) of the sculptor, 
Alexandre Schoenewerk, an artist of great merit and repute. 


THE new life of “Gustave Doré” (London: Sampson 
Low), for which Miss Roosevelt is responsible, is evidently 
a labour of love. The author has a heartfelt, an almost 
passionate regard for her subject—“his wit and humour, 
his pathos and his umbrella”—which makes such criticism 
as she attempts of his art and his character alike of little 
value or importance. Much of her work, indeed, is couched 
in a strain of rhapsody which is nothing less than romantic. 
On the other hand, she has got together plenty of facts, and 
redacted a great mass of printed opinion ; so that to those 
who are interested in the life and art of Doré her book will 
be of considerable value. One thing she makes clear ; and 
that is, that Doré, the best-paid painter of his epoch (he 
made some £200,000 in twenty years), was to himself an 
enormous disappointment. He pined for recognition, not 


only as a prodigious improvisatore, but as a serious artist ; 
and in France, at least, that recognition was never achieved. 
It was, in great measure, his own fault. From the first he 
refused to study seriously, he rejected all discipline, he 
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elected to win with his invention alone ; and to the end his 
ideas only found acceptance. Which seems to prove that 
talent untrained is talent thrown away. 


Mr. Hitton’s “ Chronograms Continued and Concluded” 
(London : Elliot Stock) is a companion volume to one on 
the same remote and perplexing subject which was reviewed 
in these pages some two years ago. It is “devoted princi- 
pally to the literature of chronograms,” says Mr. Hilton’s 
preface, and with its predecessor may truly be said to 
“form a collection in its way unique.” To describe its 
contents in this place is impossible; it is a monument of 
elaborate and curious trifling, a mine of quaint, recondite 
information. The illustrations—“fac-simile copies of en- 
graved frontispieces, title-pages, portraits, and devices 
belonging to old books”—are remarkably well produced ; 
the head and tail-pieces, antiques all of them, are happy 
in design and curious in effect. The work, in fact, is as 
comely and as well presented as any we have seen. 


MiscELLANEA.—Mr. Laurence Hutton’s “ Literary Land- 
marks of London” (London : Fisher Unwin) is not only 
eminently readable as literature, but as conscientious and 
thorough a bit of research as we have often seen. That 
there should be omissions and mistakes was inevitable ; 
but, as has been noted, they are wonderfully few, and they 
may be easily corrected. As it is, the book is one of 
permanent value, and should be in the hands of everybody 
interested in the delightful subject on which it has been 
redacted. Mr. Powell’s translation of M. Havard’s “ Dutch 
School of Painting” (London and New York : Cassell and 
Co.) is workmanlike and sound. The book, which belongs 
to the admirable “ Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts,” is in itself a good one, and is well and 
sufficiently illustrated. In “A Canterbury Pilgrimage” 
(London : Seeley and Co.), which Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
have dedicated to the author of “Travels with a Donkey,” 
there is some pleasant writing and some accomplished 
and taking illustrations. In “The Ethics of Art” Mr. E. 
Cookworthy Robins writes with enthusiasm of the moral 
purpose of sundry modern painters—notably Mr. Edwin 
Long ; c'est tout dive. The second series of Mr. Long’s fac- 
simile reproductions of Turner’s “Vignette Drawings” 
(London : Rowney) is of equal merit with the first, in 
point of interest and of execution alike; it includes the 
“Old Oak,” “Cortez and Pizarro,” the “Native Village,” 
and five others. Mr. W. W. Fenn, an old contributor to 
this magazine, has suffered total blindness for some years ; 
in his new volumes, “ Woven in Darkness” (London : Kelly 
and Co.), he gives proof of the possession under this ca- 
lamity of admirable cheerfulness and bravery of heart and 
intellectual energy and activity that can scarce be too 
warmly praised. In “Louise de la Vallitre and Other 
Poems” (London: Kegan Paul) Miss Katherine Tynan 
goes far to approve herself a poet: she has fancy, melody, 
passion; and if the expression is sometimes a little 
exaggerated, and the feeling a little excessive, these are 
faults that have been found in all first volumes, from the 
Laureate’s (to go no farther back) downwards. In the new 
number of “The Greyfriar,” the magazine written and 
illustrated by Carthusians for Carthusians, there is much 
to praise : particularly the collotype of Mr. Struan Robert- 
son’s drawing of the Gownboy Arch, and the very clever 
illustrations in Mr. Baden Powell’s “A Boar Hunt.” But 
of its kind the whole magazine is wonderfully good. 
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Mr. Burne Jonss is busy on a set of subjects, for Messrs. 
Agnew, on “The Legend of the Sleeping Palace ;” he has 
also made great progress with the designs of his series of 
pictures from the life and adventures of Perseus. Mr. 
Watts has lent his “ Europa” to the Corporation Gallery at 
Birmingham. Mr. Felix Moscheles has painted a portrait 
of the Rev. H. R. Haweis. M. Auguste Rodin has com- 
pleted the maquette of his group in commemoration of 
Eustache de Saint-Pierre and the Calais burghers. A 
marble bust, by Mr. Walter May, of the late Canon Pearson, 
has been placed in the Chapter Library at Windsor. Mr. 
John §S. Sargent has painted a portrait of Mr. Louis 
Stevenson. Mr. Bruce Joy has been commissioned to exe- 
cute, for Cloyne Cathedral, a memorial of Bishop Berkeley. 
M. Hennebicq, says the Academy, director of the Academy 
of Mons, is painting a series of decorative panels for the 
Chamber of Civil Marriage, in the Hétel de Ville at 
Louvain; the subjects of those already completed are 
Quentin Matsys, Dirk Bouts of Haarlem, Mercador, Justus 
Lepsius, Layens (the architect of St. Peter’s), Beyaert the 
sculptor, and “a fair damsel who illuminated manuscripts 
some hundreds of years earlier ;” that of the one in hand 
is “ Antonia Van Rosmael defending the Catholic Faith, and 
expounding the Bible to Ministers of the Reformed Re- 
ligion.” M. de Nieuwerkercke, Surintendant des Beaux- 
Arts from 1849 to 1870, is about to publish his memoirs. 


At the Antwerp Exhibition the jury (Meissonier pre- 
siding) in the department of fine art have awarded to Mr. 
Alfred Stevens an extraordinary medal of honour ; a medal 
of honour to the P.R.A. and MM. Bonnat, Olivier Merson, 
and Comerre ; a first-class medal to Mr. Watts, with MM. 
Glaize, Leblant, and Schommer ; second-class medals to 
Mr. P. R. Morris, with MM. Georges Bertrand and Lucien 
Gros ; third-class medals to MM. Beyle, Delobbe, Tristan 
Lacroix, Leroy, Moreau de Tours, and Léon Perrault ; and 
an honourable mention to Mr. Henry Moore. Among the 
sculptors were MM. Chaplain and Barrias (medals of honour) 
and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft (second class). MM. Darcel 
and Carrier-Belleuse have been made officers of the Legion 
of Honour ; the list of new knights of the same distin- 
guished order includes the names of MM. Deligniéres, 
Claude Sauvageot, Lheureux, Nénot, Lorain, and Magne, 
architects ; MM. Pelletier, Parvillée, Rousseau, and Gallé, 
glass-painters and potters ; the musician, César Franck ; 
MM. Maillard, Vogt, Cabeau, and Maloisel, attached to the 
national manufactories of Sévres and Gobelins ; the painter- 
professor, Lechévallier-Chevillard ; and the sculptor, Eugene 
Legrain. Mr. St. John Hope has been appointed secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, London, in succession to Mr. 
Knight Watson, retired. At the Bibliotheque Nationale 
M. Henri Delaborde retires from the Keepership of the 
Prints, and is replaced by the Assistant Keeper, M. 
Duplessis, who is himself replaced by M. Raffet. Messrs. 
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Woollams have won a bronze medal at the Inventions with 
another of their novelties in wall papers. 


Tue Tower is no longer an arsenal : only an historical 
museum. The City of London Art Gallery will find tem- 
porary quarters in the old Court of Queen’s Bench. An 
example of Duccio di Buoninsegna—a panel forming part 
of the altar-piece painted for the cathedral of Siena—has 
been added to the Berlin Museum, where there will pre- 
sently be exhibited such of the Blenheim pictures as were 
bought by the Prussian Government ; among others, the 
“ Andromeda,” the so-called “ Fornarina,” and the “ Bacchanal 
Procession.” An antique marble, life-size, of a poet with a 
lyre formed of the shell of a tortoise, has been bought for 
16,000 francs for the Louvre. Albert Diirer’s famous “ Feast 
of Rose-garlands”—painted in 1506 for the German Mer- 
chants’ Guild at Venice, presented to the Emperor Rudolph 
at a cost of 20,000 florins, and some years afterwards pur- 
chased for twenty-two ducats for the abbey of Strahow, 
where it has since remained—is now on view in the Artists’ 
Palace at Prague. The Government of Basle has voted 
25,000 francs towards a new sculpture gallery, which is to 
be ready (it is hoped) in 1888. The Corporation Gallery at 
Manchester will be lighted, not by gas, but by electricity. 
For November the French Government is organising an ex- 
hibition, at the Beaux-Arts, of the pictures purchased by the 
State at the Salon ; for the transfer of the Musée Guimet 
from Lyons to Paris it has voted credits to the amount of 
295,000 francs. The ceiling painted by M. Guillaume 
Dubufe for the Théatre Francais—an allegorical composi- 
tion measuring some twenty-four by twelve feet—has been 
set up in its place in the foyer. Two new rooms have been 
opened at the Musée du Trocadéro. A bust of Robert, the 
Marseillais potter (signed “ D’Espercieux,” and dated 1790), 
has, says the Courrier de Art, been added to the Musée 
de Sévres. A famous manuscript of Cicero—illustrated 
with sixteen miniatures, the work of a Sixteenth Century 
Fleming—has been stolen from the town library of Perugia. 
At Rome the Municipality are taking casts of the equestrian 
“Marcus Aurelius,” with a view to placing the statue under 
cover in the museum, and setting up the copy in its place. 


An immense pre-Reformation fresco of the “ Last 
Judgment ” has been discovered, under whitewash, in the 
priory church at Blyth. At Moscow, in the Galitzin 
Museum, there has been brought to light a “Crucifixion,” 
ascribed to Raphael, and once contained in San Domenico 
at Gemignano. At Chesterholm five Roman milestones 
have been excavated ; they are complete, and may be re- 
ferred with confidence to the reigns of Maximinus, Severus, 
Probus, Constantine the Great, and Constans. At Sainte- 
Colombe-les- Vienne (Isére) there have recently been un- 
earthed two good mosaic pavements of the Roman period, 
both in perfect preservation. In Austria, excavations on 
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the site of Cornutum (the station used by Marcus Aurelius 
in his campaigns against the Quadi, and where he wrote 
his immortal book) have brought to light the ruins of 
a temple to Mithras, the forum of the camp, a marble 
“Hercules,” and a quantity of arms and ornaments. At 
Olympia the work of excavating will be resumed, not by 
the Germans, but by the Archeological Society of Athens. 
At least two-thirds of the site remain to be searched ; but 
the Germans, who have spent some £50,000 on their work, 
are satisfied that they have had the pick of the find, and 
- purpose to have no more to do with the matter. A Roman 
foundation, apparently of some importance, has been dis- 
covered at Langenthal, Canton Berne. At Phiniki (Laconia) 
there have been exhumed a number of vases and objects 
in bronze; systematic excavations have been commenced 
under the conduct of Dr. Themistokles Sophulis. In Paris, 
at the Ecole de Médicine, an excavation has brought to 
light, at a depth of about six feet, a number of allegorical 
bas-reliefs, with Latin inscriptions, dating from the Twelfth 
Century, and belonging to the Chapelle des Cordeliers. 


THE contents of the National Portrait Gallery have been 
removed to Bethnal Green Museum on a two years’ loan. 
The Atheneum gives an interesting account of them and 
the foundation to which they belong. When the gallery 
was first opened in Great George Street, Westminster, the 
catalogue had in it but fifty numbers. That was in 1859 ; 
twelve years after there were two hundred and eighty-eight ; 
and now, in 1885, there are seven hundred and forty-seven. 
The collection was then removed to the exhibition building 
at South Kensington, and for some years had to exist as 
best it might, with no place of its own, and with no repute 
of any sort. It was greatly increased in bulk by the advent 
of the pictures from Serjeants’ Inn, and again, in 1879, by 
that of those from the British Museum ; and at last it was 
permanently housed. Since then, under the admirable 
direction of Mr. Scharf, a number of improvements have 
been introduced, and at the time when the alarm was given, 
the gallery—save that it was not fireproof—was among the 
fittest and the best ordered of its kind. The first gift was, 


it appears, a “Shakespeare ;” the first purchase an authentic - 


“Sir Walter Raleigh.” The last gift was the Hickel pre- 
sented by the Emperor of Austria. Room for it, as for the 
“Tnterior of Old Somerset House during the Conference of 
1604,” has been found in the National Gallery. 


THE Atheneum notes that Throwleigh Church has been 
so freely restored that only the tower is recognisable. It is 
announced, by the Building News, that a new church, “in 
the same style of architecture,” is soon to overlook the 
ruins of Netley Abbey. According to the report of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the ruined 
church of Llandanwg (Merionethshire) has been roofed 
anew, and otherwise repaired and set in order, so as to 
be no longer a scandal to the principality. At Constanti- 
nople a grant has been made for the repair of the little 
Mosque of Santa Sophia, which harbours the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum. In Paris 160,000 frances have been voted 
for the restoration of the Porte Saint-Denis. 


Tue show of coins and medals at the Inventions Ex- 
hibition includes some highly interesting examples of ancient 
and modern art, with a fine collection of electrotypes be- 
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longing to the Society of Medallists. The Slade School 
competition medals form a goodly class alone, though not a 
few among them are timid in design and in effect somewhat 
meagre and flat. The grand style of the Italian medallists 
is faintly reflected in Miss Casella’s “ Dr. Jean Charcot,” 
which shares the third prize with Miss Barker’s “Miss M. 
E. T. Hallé.” The first prize is taken by Miss Hallé, whose 
profile head and bust of Cardinal Newman is an excellent 
work in modelling and in style. Miss L. Gay takes the 
second prize with a portrait of “Richard Royston, Esq.” 
The electrotypes of Greek and Roman coins exhibited by 
the Society of Medallists comprise specimens struck from 
B.C. 700 to the Christian era: Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, and the Mediterranean countries being 
represented. Admirably arranged, the collection starts 
from the rudest beginnings, through Greek archaic art 
and the beautiful moneys of Syracuse to the decadence 
under the Byzantine emperors. The arrangement of the 
cases might well be studied by the authorities of the 
British Museum, where the electrotypes are by no means 
well set forth or clearly labelled. Of especial interest is 
a collection of coins illustrating the progress of numis- 
matics, shown by Professor Chandler Roberts, of the 
Royal Mint. Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent’s choice col- 
lection includes Cellini’s “Frangois I,” Pisano’s superb 
“ Malatesta,” Van Arbeele’s wonderful Restoration medal 
of Charles IL, Dupré’s “ Henri IV. and Marie de Médici,” 
and Briot’s “Charles L” In J. Tautenhayn’s series of 
portrait medals are three fine examples representing Hein- 
rich Laube, F. Schubert, and Admiral Tegetthoff, the con- 
queror at Lissa. 


Messrs. Pirman AND Son, of Newgate Street, have 
recently designed and executed a series of stained-glass 
windows for the hall of the Company of Butchers, lately 
erected in Bartholomew Close. The chief of these, and the 
most interesting, lights the main staircase, and is a memorial] 
of two prominent benefactors of the company, Mr. and Miss 
Bailey. Beneath a fanlight that contains the arms of the 
donor are two panels, one of which represents Mr. Bailey 
and the members and clerk of the company, in their official 
robes some fifty years since. The second panel shows Mr. 
Bailey’s sister hospitably intent on relieving the wants of a 
number of poor folk. The portraits are no fancy sketches, 
but are copied from paintings belonging to the company. 
In addition to this effective piece of work, Messrs. Pitman 
have painted three windows containing full-length portraits 
of Shakespeare, Cardinal Wolsey, and Defoe. The history 
of the guild and craft of butchers contains other great 
names that might be thus commemorated, though none 
more illustrious. The best feature in these designs is the 
pleasing style of the ornamental borders, the detail of which 
is very harmonious ; the portraits are not free from the 
common tendency of modern glass to crude and garish 
colour, which time may temper into something like tone. 


Tue exhibition at Birmingham consists chiefly of pic- 
tures from London. It is interesting te see the work of well- 
known artists in the clear, searching tight of the splendid 
gallery. Here many that might pass muster in the crowded 
rooms of Burlington House under a London sky, or in the 
filtered light of the Grosvenor Gallery, appear in all their 
native coarseness. Mr. Calderon’s work is really lament- 
able. A man who does not attempt to wrestle with the 
subtle values and delicate colouring of nature should be 
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careful that his convention has at least some basis of beauty 
and refinement. Mr. Calderon’s picture, however it might 
be toned down in a larger and darker room, could never 
fall into any sort of unity, and must of necessity remain a 
purposeless smudge of inharmonious colour. We single out 
Mr. Calderon from amongst his fellow-sinners because, 
though always conventional, he has at times shown himself 
possessed of some taste, and capable of effective decoration. 
Some painters—some of them Academicians—are beyond 
reclaim, and criticism can have no meaning to them. Grace 
is not in them, and they must go from bad to worse. One 
turns. with satisfaction to Mr. Burne Jones's “ Days of 
Creation,” though the work is by no means up to his 
highest level. Here we have a series of decorative panels : 
women in hues of peculiar blue swimming in a strange 
yellow environment. Just above him is an Academy of last 
year, an evening scene by Mr. Parton, showing more senti- 
ment, both in the figure and landscape, than he has of late 
manifested in his well-known birch-tree arrangement. Mr. 
Picknell exhibits the old battered farmhouse by the sea- 
side, lit up by a transient gleam of light, which did not a 
little contribute to raise the quality of the last Suffolk Street 
exhibition. Mr. Yeames’ “ Prisoners of War” occupies a 
conspicuous place, for which, in spite of a certain merit in 
the way of anecdotic illustration, it is hardly fitted. In 
fact there is nothing of any consequence that has not ap- 
peared in London, and to a Londoner the principal interest 
of the show lies in seeing well-known work in a new light 
and under a new aspect. Mr. A. MacCallum’s work, we 
should add, is a genuine curiosity. He combines the art of 
the painter with that of the sculptor, and his landscape 
stands out in still higher relief than ever. The trick—for 
trick it is—requires but little ingenuity, and the result is 
eminently unpleasing. ¢ 


Tue fifteenth annual autumn exhibition in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, which opened on 7th September, 
contains nearly 1,500 exhibits. The Corporation Arts 
Committee have this year made the hazardous experiment 
of dispensing with professional assistance in the hanging. 
They have managed to falsify prediction by hanging the 
pictures exceedingly well. Many of the best pictures in the 
London galleries this summer have been secured, as well as 
important new works by Academicians and other leading 
men. Mr. Watts, in addition to his “Love and Death,” 
sends a very powerful and original conception, “The 
Minotaur.” The two are, by his special request, hung side 
byside. The Minotaur is represented as a strangely human- 
looking monster, whose bovine head is half turned away as 
he leans over a marble parapet and looks out over the sea, 
on whose verge a gleaming sail is just discernible by the 
pearly light of early dawn. In his clawed hoof he crushes 
to death a bleeding bird. Among the well-known canvases 
exhibited are Sir F. Leighton’s “Music,” Mr. Mitchell’s 
“Hypatia,” “The End of a Winter’s Day,” by G. Clausen ; 
“Diogenes,” by Julian Story ; “Gordon’s Last Messenger,” 
by F. Goodall ; “When the Children are Asleep,” by T. 
Faed; “The First Prince of Wales,” by Phil Morris; 
“Freedom,” by Walter Crane ; “Flying Scud,” by Keeley 
Halswelle; “Venice,” by C. Napier Hemy; and a “Salmon 
Stream, Perthshire,” by T. Wellwood Rattray. Other 
notable works are a fine (and not, as usual, too large) study 
of sea and rocks by J. Brett; “Blessing the Herring 
Fishing,” by G. W. Wylie—a remarkably successful treat- 
ment of a sea-shore with numerous carefully individualised 
figures ; “‘ After the Veglione,” by S. Melton Fisher, a not 
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over-pleasant carnival scene, extremely skilful and strong in 
treatment ; and some charming heads by Walter Blackman. 


LocaL men are well represented. W. B. Boadle fully 
maintains his position in portraiture. His “Mr. Greaves” 
is a very happily treated presentment of an octogenarian 
face, full of character and power. R. E. Morrison, who is 
steadily coming to the front in portraiture and figure, has 
some able work—one of the most successful being a charac- 
teristic and harmoniously handled portrait of Mr. C. Dyall. 
Peter Ghent has a very strongly painted “Cornfield,” whose 
only fault is a tendency to paintiness in parts of the fore- 
ground. Besides other work in oil, his “ Moonlight on the 
Mersey,” and a series of six views in the Vyrnwy Valley, 
he exhibits a number of water-colours. R. Fowler’s classical 
studies show a sure advance in the treatment of tone and 
colour. A work of special local interest is Thomas Huson’s 
“Burning of the Liverpool Landing Stage,” which has been 
secured by the Corporation for the permanent collection ; 
there is some good work in the treatment of the rolling 
volumes of smoke, and in the harmonious handling of the 
contrast between the sunset glow and the flames from the 
burning pile. Others whose work deserves special mention 


‘are C. Saunders, Joseph Knight, Edwin Ellis (‘‘ Recover- 


ing Nets”), Jas. Towers, and B. Fowler. The water-colour 
section is, as usual in Liverpool, remarkably strong. The 
Corporation are to be congratulated on complete success 
in the difficult task of getting together a collection which, 
while less numerous, may challenge comparison, in point 
of interest and in point of valué alike, with the altogether 
exceptional display of 1884. 


THE scheme for an International Exhibition at Bombay 
has fallen through. The reason is want of money. The 
Government declined to make any advances on the five 
lakhs of rupees already on the guarantee list, and the banks 
would lend no money on such security as was available. 
The eighth annual exhibition of the Scottish Society of 
Water-Colour Painters will be held in the galleries of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, between 
October 24th and December 12th. For the first time 
works by other than members of the Society will be ad- 
mitted. The number of possible exhibits by one artist is 
limited to four. The sending-in day is Friday, the 9th 
October. The official receiver is Mr. William Smith, 61, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THe Graham Collection will next year be sold by 
auction and dispersed. It is exceptionally rich in examples 
of the early Italian schools, and includes, besides, a great 
deal of the very best of modern English art. Rossetti, 
for instance, is represented—among other works—by the 
delicious “ Annunciation,” the “ Paolo and Francesca,” and 
the charming “Il Ramoscello”—the last engraved in this 
magazine ; Mr. Burne Jones by the “Days of Creation,” 
the “Chant d’Amour,” and the sketch of the “Mirror of 
Venus ;” Mr. Watts by the “ Endymion” (engraved in this 
magazine) ; Sir John E. Millais by the “ Vale of Rest ”—in 
some respects his best picture; and Frederick Walker by 
the “ Bathers.” Apropos of sales, it is told in the Revue des 
Beaux-Arts how the “Danae” of Greuze, which the late 
M. Bonnet bought for 800 francs, and for which he after- 
wards refused 90,000 francs, was disposed of the other day 
for 30,000 francs, exactly a quarter of the value at which 
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the collector appraised it. At the same sale there were 
offered a Hobbima, a Titian, and a Murillo, which realised 
in all some 3,400 francs. For the last of these master- 
pieces, M. Bonnet (who was blind) had bartered a good 
and characteristic Decamps, which afterwards sold for 
30,000 francs. The moral is obvious. 





\ 

Tue death is announced of the marine-painter, Louis 
Sauvaige ; of the eminent archeologist, Jens Jacob Asmus- 
sen Worsaae, author of “The Danish Conquest of England 
and Normandy,” and “The Industrial Arts of Denmark ;” 
of the potter, Léon Parvillée—but newly decorated with the 
Legion of Honour ; and (at over ninety years old) of Henry 
Edward Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. George, the histo- 
rian of English church bells. 


THE first part of Mr. Anderson’s new book, “The Pic- 
torial Arts of Japan,” is announced for December next. 
It will be published, in four parts, by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, in an edition limited to eleven hundred copies, one 
hundred of them artists’ proofs, which will sell at £8 8s. 
and £12 12s, respectively. It will contain eighty illustra- 
tions hors texte, in chromo-lithography and photogravure, 
and in etching and wood-engraving by Japanese artists, 
with a number of reproductions in the body of the work. 
It presents, we understand, a complete history of the pic- 
torial art in Japan, from its beginnings in the dark, the pre- 
historic ages, to its latest developments at the hands of the 
masters of the artisan and naturalistic schools of the be- 
ginning of the present century ; and for that reason, if 
for no other, it must be regarded as unique in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Mr. Anderson has also in the press a 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese Pictures in the British Museum,” the publica- 
tion of which is looked for with the greatest interest: as, 
for that matter, is Mr. Colvin’s promised exhibition of the 
pictures themselves. It is understood that the new quar- 
ters of the Department of Prints are in general the re- 
verse of satisfactory. The exhibition gallery is, however, 
an exception ; so that the Anderson Collection—the most 
important and the most complete of its kind in exist- 
ence—will be seen to advantage. 


To the general public the interior of Buckingham 
Palace is almost unknown. It has now, by special per- 
mission of the Queen, been photographed, by Mr. H. N. 
King, for the first time, and any one may study it who will. 
The photographs (some seventy in number) are excellent 
of their kind. Among them are the private apartments 
of Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort, the Picture 
Gallery, the Throne Room, the Bow Library, the Pro- 
menade Gallery, the Marble Hall, the Grand Staircase, 
the “Fifty-Five Room,” the Ball Room, the “ Approach 
Gallery,” the Princesses’ Corridor, and so forth. To 
name them is impossible; Mr. King has exhausted his 
subject, and gone far to make the palace public pro- 
perty. The only picture included in the present series is 
a delightful Gainsborough, the “Three Princesses;” it is 
quite adequately reproduced. 


THE most eclectic and earnestly inspired of art 
periodicals is certainly Z’Art (Paris: Rouam); the new 
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volume—Onziéme Année, Tome 1er—is a new proof of it. 
Written by the best writers—as M. Eugéne Véron, M. 
Georges Dargenty, M. Paul Leroi, M. Charles Yriarte—and 
illustrated by the best artists alike in execution and in design, 
it may be described as the expression of what is probably 
the most just and independent body of critics in modern 
France. Its reverence for academical art is of the scantest ; 
its respect for what is new and personal is tempered by 
sound judgment, and a good proportion of the sentiment of 
art. In the present volume is to be found such matter 
as M. Dargenty’s “Gustave Doré,” as M. Eugéne Véron’s 
elaborate and searching study of the achievement of Eugéne 
Delacroix, as M. Yriarte’s essay, “ Le Chateau de Chantilly.” 
M. Leroi writes well and earnestly of French water-colours 
and of Ringel’s medallions ; M. Hustin of Bastien-Lepage ; 
Mr. Charles Perkins of the second and third baptistery gates 
at Florence ; M. Badin of the puppet-theatre at Nohant, the 
mimic playhouse of M. Maurice Sand ; M. Emile Michel of 
Teniers at the Pinacothek. In every case the ideal is honoura- 
ble : the effort has been to say what is right. In the text 
are reproductions of drawings by Delacroix and Bastien- 
Lepage, Jean Beraud and J. Lefebvre, a fine and vigorous 
“Hugo Dead” by Guillaumet,a good Millet, a “ Bergére,” 
and the same master’s delightful ‘‘ Les Premiers Pas,” a num- 
ber of fresh and graceful essays in ornamentation the work of 
J. Habert-Deys ; with a world of examples of good art, old 
and new, French and Greek and Italian, to boot. Among 
the etchings are a capital Klaus, of one of Rembrandt’s 
best portraits ; Masson's transcript into black and white 
of Ribot’s “ L’Homme & la Manche Jaune ;” a couple of 
Jasinskis, after Alfred Stevens—“ La Dame Rose” and 
“La Béte & Bon Dieu;” the “ Fumeurs” of Teniers, by 
Rohr; Klaus’s “Resurrection;” the Vienna Van Dyck; 
Mordant’s “ La Priére,” after Jean Béraud ; and a vigorous 
and impressive rendering of the “Innocent X.” of 
Velasquez, signed “Emile Buland.” If good art were 
popular, then Z’Art should be the most popular of art- 
prints, as we know it is the most seriously inspired. 


In “Les Moeurs et la Caricature en Allemagne et en 
Suisse” (Paris : Louis Westhauser), M. J. Grand-Carteret 
has produced a very useful and pleasant book. The subject 
is comparatively novel: for one who knows anything of 
Ramberg and Massendorfer, of Tépffer and Oberlinder and 
Busch, there are fifty who are well posted in Daumier and 
Gavarni, in Grévin and Keene and Mars: and M. Grand- 
Carteret has handled it in terms that prove him of the 
good school. His work—which is introduced by a pre- 
face by Champfleury—is no mere “Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints,” but a genuine historical and critical essay : well 
considered, well inspired, and well expressed, and bringing 
the matter with which it deals within reach of everybody 
who has a mind to know, and that with unquestionable in- 
sight and authority, and with a fulness of illustration which 
can hardly be overpraised. As for the pictures with which 
the book—a large and handsome octavo—is decorated, we 
have not space in which to speak of them. They come 
from all points of the compass—from Vienna, Berlin, 
Munich, Geneva, Bilderbogen and Fliegende Bliitter, Cari- 
lon and Postheiri and Kladdersdatsch, old etchings and new 
woodcuts ; they are well produced, and in number as the 
sands of the sea ; they are admirably illustrative ; and they 
are often exceedingly humorous. If the series on this great 
subject of caricature which M. Grand-Carteret has pro- 
jected be equal throughout to this the initial volume, it 
will be among the best and most useful of its kind. 
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STORM AND TWILIGHT: THE ROAD TO BURLEY. 


THE NEW FOREST.—I. 
PICTURESQUE. 


F the regions of wild, unenclosed country which 
this tightly-packed land of ours still contains, 

two stand out pre-eminent for extent, unique beauty, 
and romantic interest. Both are in the south of 
England. Both have reared a population peculiar 
among the rural populations of Southern England, in 
bygone days for wild lawlessness, and in our own 
times for sturdy independence. Both have furnished 
a local setting for the tales of poet and novelist ; but 
here perhaps their resemblance ceases, for nothing 
can be more dissimilar than the wild rugged uplands 
of Dartmoor, with their savage granite tors and 
petulant rocky streams, and the suave and gracious 
beauty of the forest lawns and stately trees of the 
New Forest. The contrast might almost be com- 
pared with that between the north and south of the 
Alps ; where the north shows the traveller snow, ice, 
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and rock, and scanty crops wrung by painful labour 
from the niggardly soil ; while the south shows the 
rich vegetation, noble trees, and smiling vineyards 
of profuse and lavish fertility. But the comparison 
must not be pressed too far. Nature is not so stern 
on Dartmoor as on the northern slopes of the Alps; 
and the New Forest, with all its grace and charm, 
is not quite so debonair as an Italian valley. The 
comparison is avowedly vague and inexact; but it 
will have served its turn if it indicates the kind of 
beauty that a visit to the Forest will reveal. 
There is, however, a very considerable variety of 
scenery within the limits of the Forest itself (v.). 
The word “forest” is very far, in the New Forest, 
from bearing its usual interpretation. To a native 
of the Forest the word “forest” means a wide 
open space or moor, such as that pictured in the 
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aforesaid illustration; the places where the trees 
grow he calls “ woods.” Thus if a traveller says he 
wishes to go to a certain point by the forest, he will 
be taken by a native guide by the moor or heath, 
not through the woodlands. ‘One of the most 
strikingly beautiful features of the New Forest is to 
be found in the contrast between these wide, wild, 
rugged heaths, covered, in the autumn, with three 
different kinds of heather, in the spring with golden 
gorse, and the stately woods of oak and beech (u1.) 
with which they are interspersed. The heath at 
Holmsley is one of the best known of the New Forest 
moorlands. 
in that it has been cut in two by the railway, and 
that a large quantity of fine timber in its imme- 
diate proximity has been cut down; but it is still 
quite sufficiently beautiful to make it easy of com- 
prehension that it was a spot much favoured by Sir 
Walter Scott during his sojourn in the neighbour- 
hood of the Forest. He was wont to say*that it 
reminded him of the sterner moorlands of his beloved 
north, and served to some extent to satisfy the 
craving he constantly felt to return to his native 
land. Scott spent a considerable part of the year 
1807 at Mudiford, a village to the south of the 
New Forest; it is said that some of ‘ Marmion” 
was written there, and it may have been partly in- 


It has suffered from the hand of man, 


spired by his long solitary rides through the Forest. 
Another very striking moorland view is that from 
Picked Post, a meeting-place of many cross-roads, 
about four miles east of Ringwood. A little inn 
and a clergyman’s house only serve to bring out the 
strange solitariness of this place ; the moor stretches 
away in all directions; Christchurch Priory is dimly 
seen on the southern horizon, but no other sign of 
the handiwork of man can be discerned, the ocean of 
moorland being only dotted here and there with 
islands of beech and oak. Telegraph Hill, towards 
the north-west of the Forest, is another of these 
beautiful heathery plains from which the Forest 
derives so much of its charm. It is difficult, when 
all is so beautiful, to select special places for special 
praise; but the feeling the New Forest always 
awakens in those who visit it for the first time is 
often expressed in the words—“I never thought 
there was any part of England like this.” The extent 
of unenclosed country is so large (speaking roughly 
the dimensions are 16 miles by 12, the variety of 
scenery is so striking, that English people are apt 
to say, “We knew there were forests like this in 
Germany or in France, but we never suspected there 
was one in England” 

I think the best way to convey some idea of what 
the Forest has to show will be to attempt to describe 
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in some detail one or two excursions from point to 
point. My first shall be one with which I am very 
familiar, that from Fordingbridge to Mark Ash. The 
railway brings one to the cheery little market town 
of Fordingbridge, near the north-west border of the 
Forest. Dear to fishermen 
are the windings of their 
beloved Avon, which is here 
large enough for small yachts 
and pleasure-boats to disport 
themselves upon. The street 
at Fordingbridge was a few 
years ago provided with an 
ancient set of stocks which 
visitors never failed to in- 
spect with the curiosity they 
deserved. Rich green water 
meadows skirt the town, and 
the drive towards Mark Ash 
brings us, as its first point 
of special interest, to the 
pretty village of Ibbesley. 
The river here runs close to 
the road, groups of fine trees 
give a welcome shade, and 
you will gladly pause to 
drink in the beauty of the 
scene. There is the winding 
stream with its setting of water meadows gay 
with marsh-mallow, sorrel, and buttercups; there 
are the pretty thatched cottages, their gardens 
all aflame with brilliant flowers. If there are any 
fishers in your party they will leave you now, for the 
Avon here is tenanted by the far-famed Christchurch 
salmon. Quite close to Ibbesley is the village of 
Ellingham, and you must stop here again, for in 
Ellingham churchyard Alice Lisle, who helped to 
make history two hundred years ago, lies buried. 
Every one has seen her picture on the walls of the 
Commons’ corridor of the Houses of Parliament, 
and every one knows that she was one of the most 
illustrious victims of the Bloody Assize. After the 
battle of Sedgemoor she gave the protection of her 
house to Hicks, a dissenting preacher, and Nel- 
thorpe, a lawyer, both of whom had been identi- 
fied with Monmouth’s rebellion. Their surrender 
was demanded of her; but she was the widow 
of one of the regicides, and the surrender was 
demanded in vain. She was tried at Winchester, 
before Jeffreys, who sent back the jury three times 
to reconsider their verdict, until they satisfied him 
by finding her guilty. She’ was seventy years old, 
and was sentenced to be burned. This sentence was, 
however, by the intervention of James II., not 
carried into effect ; by the act of royal favour she 
was beheaded in the Market Place at Winchester. 
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Her grave at Ellingham bears the simple inscription : 
“ Alicia Lisle dyed the second of September 1685.” 
Those who have visited her grave will probably wish, 
when they are so close to it, also to see her house, 
which is at a very short distance ; one of the roads 
leading to Picked Post passes 
in front of it. Moyles Court, 
where she lived, and in which 
Hicks and Nelthorpe were 
sheltered, is a very fine Jaco- 
bean mansion, surrounded by 
a moat. It is well seen from 
the road. Some years ago it 
had fallen almost into ruin, 
but it has since been repaired, 
and is now apparently in 
good hands. 

We are now almost on 
the edge of the Forest; at 
all events, a sort of advance 
guard, in the shape of a spur 
of unenclosed land with a 
particularly fine group of fir- 
trees, meets us aS soon as we 
have driven through the little 
streatn that feeds the moat 
of Moyles Court. It is, how- 
ever, an advance guard only, 
and we have to pass through two or three more miles 
of trim hedgerows and tidy corn-fields before we 
reach a long hill, on which a little house bearing the 
name of Forest View gives us the delightful assur- 
ance that we are not far from the special object of 
the excursion, the Forest itself. After this we very 
quickly begin to see masses of gorse, and, if it be 
autumn, heather, and the grand view from Picked 
Post unfolds itself before us. Far away to the right 
is Christchurch Priory, built by Flambard, the evil 
counsellor of William Rufus; straight on are Burley 
(Mr. Henley has given us a glimpse of the Burley 
Road (1.) ina wild atmosphere of twilight and storm) 
and Burley Beacon, covered with barrows, an ancient 
battle-field and graveyard of forgotten ancestors. To 
the left, skirting the rolling moor, lies our destina- 
tion, Mark Ash. Very soon one of the delightful 
contrasts of forest scenery comes upon us. The road 
descends, and wild moorland gives place to a beautiful 
wood ; the beech is the tree of the New Forest, and 
we have before us beeches in every imaginable form 
of stately grace. Our road, hitherto a very good one, 
though hilly enough to try the mettle of the horses, 
now leaves the beaten track, and on beginning a new 
ascent we take to a rough cart track to the right, 
making for a clump of fir-trees that serve as a land- 
mark for many a mile round. The road is presently 
crossed by a fence, but the gateway is now happily 
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unlocked, - and» 


we enter one of 
the _ enclosures 
in Boldre Wood 
(1v.). The his- 
tory of these en- 
_ closures, and of 
the fight that 
was fought which 
resulted in the 
gates being left 
unlocked, forms 
not the least in- 
teresting of the 
things to be 
learnt about the 
Forest ; but this 
is a story that 
must be reserved 
for my next 
chapter. 

The road now 
leads us over soft 
grass through a 
plantation _ of 
small Scotch firs; 
there isan abund- 
ant population of 
rabbits, who seem 
to regard the 
place as their 
own. Half a mile 
or so brings us 
to a_ cottage, 
bearing the high- 
sounding name 
of Boldrewood 
Lodge. The cot- 
tage is in truth 
only a fragment 
of one of the 
old lodges with 
which the Forest 
was provided 
when it was a 
royal hunting 
ground ; it still 
shows traces of 
its former im- 
portance: the 
plantation im- 
mediately around 
it is very choice; 
fine laurels and 
finer diodoras 
convert theForest 
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in its vicinity 
into ornamental 
pleasure grounds, 
The cottage is 
now inhabited by 
one of the 
keepers, whose 
wife gives a hos- 
pitable welcome 
to visitors who 
ask leave to use 
her cottage for 
temporary rest or 
shelter. Before 
going to Mark 
Ash it will be 
worth while to 
make a détour to 
the clump of high 
fir-trees, now only 
a few hundred 
yards distant, 
that served us 
for our landmark 
when we left the 


-high-road. A 


beautiful - view 
rewards us, wide 
but not wild, over 
forest lawns and 
woodland. Up 
to the point now 
reached there is 
no disadvantage 
in saving fatigue 
by driving; but 
every one should 
be warned that 
the Forest cannot 
really be seen 
from the roads: 
you can see it on 
foot or on horse- 
back, but not in 
any satisfactory 
way on wheels. 
Strangers to the 
neighbourhood 
may also here be 
warned not to 
bring their own 
horses to the 
Forest, except in 
the winter. 
Through the 


spring, summer, 
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and autumn the Forest is inhabited by a particular 
fly, called locally a “forester,” which is warranted 
to make the mildest old jade that ever crawled 
between shafts exhibit the most unpleasant degree of 
spirit and temper. By a process of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest, Forest horses and ponies 
can endure Forest flies with equanimity; but they 
drive all other horses frantic. 

But we are waiting to go to Mark Ash; and though 
I chose to make it spring-time at Ibbesley for the sake 
of the buttercups in the water meadows, and autumn 
as we crossed the plain for the sake of the heather, I 
now wish the season to be spring, late spring once 
more; for in spring we shall find the wild apple-trees in 
blossom, the ground will be carpeted with hyacinths, 
violets, primroses, wood-sorrel, and wood-anemones ; 
the young shoots of the oak trees will wear their 
beautiful red livery, and the green of the beech-trees 
will be more beautiful than at any other time of 
year. Mark Ash must surely be the most beautiful 
beech-wood in the world ; standing on sloping ground, 
each tree, perfect in its glorious strength, is in itself 
a noble picture, but grouped with its fellows they 
form together a natural temple of sublime grandeur. 
The impression the place produces is one of feeling, 
and cannot be catalogued or put into an inventory. 
It is a place to make one’s heart beat quicker and 
one’s eyes to fill with tears. It is as little a place for 
a noisy picnic as a cathedral would be; it is a place 
to be alone in, or at most with one or two of those 
blessed companions who know, as the Wise Man 
says, that “there is a time to keep silence.” 

Mark Ash is too grand to lend itself readily to 
pictorial representation. The effect of the place 
cannot be artificially reproduced. Just as pictures 
of the Alps generally serve to convince one that the 
Alps are “ unpaintable,” so the artist feels himself 
baffled by the grandeur of Mark Ash. No illus- 
tration is therefore offered of this, the most beautiful 
of the beautiful beech-woods of the New Forest. 

Our second excursion shall be from Stoney Cross 
Inn to Bramble Hill. The view from the inn itself 
is one of the best in the Forest. A chief attrac- 
tion in it is that across the sea of wood and lawn 
and moor you see the real sea, eastwards towards 
Southampton Water; and southwards you are re- 
minded of the sea again by tracing the pale blue 
outline of the Isle of Wight. Before starting on 
the walk to Bramble Hill, I would draw the reader’s 
attention to one of the peculiarities of Forest speech. 
The inn is situated on a high ridge; in front of it 
is a tolerably flat expanse of turf without a tree near 
it, on which a quantity of cattle, ponies, and pigs 
are taking their ease. This place and other places 
of the same kind are in the Forest known as 
“shades.” We have learnt already that “ forest ” 


does not mean trees; we now learn that a “ shade” 


‘does not mean shadow, but just a cool, breezy, 


exposed place, generally one where there is a pond. 
Mr. Wise, in his excellent book on the New Forest, 
traces the history of the word in this way :—“ Shade 
originally signified nothing but a shadow, and then 
the place where the shadow rests. In this second 


meaning it more particularly became associated with 


the idea of coolness, but gradually, while acquiring 
that idea, quite contrary to Milton’s ‘ unpiercéd 
shade,’ lost the notion of that coolness being caused 
by the interception of light and heat, and was thus 
transferred to any place which was cool, and so at 
last applied, as in the New Forest, to bare spots 
without a tree, deriving their coolness either from the 
breeze or the water.” The hamlet of Stoney Cross 
derives its name from an ancient stone cross which 
was set up in it to mark the spot where, by tradition, 
the tree stood against which the arrow glanced which 
pierced the heart of William Rufus. The stone cross, 
long since fallen into decay, has been encased in an 
ugly iron pillar, with an inscription of the usual 
character. There is no particular beauty in the 
immediate surroundings of “the stone,” as the iron 
post is still by courtesy called ; but it is for ever dear 
to hearts of sojourners in the pleasant little Stoney 
Cross Inn, because as surely as flies go to honey, so 
does every vanload of excursionists from Salisbury 
or Southampton troop off to “the stone.” With what 
honest zeal and sincere pleasure have I not frequently 
pointed out the way to “the stone” to these rather 
exuberant holiday-makers. I have always felt that 
my trouble was twice blessed, for their chief wish is 
usually to spend their day picnicking and playing 
kiss-in-the-ring as near as possible to “the stone,” 
while the chief wish of the more permanent residents 
of the inn is to get the excursionists happily located 
out of ear-shot. Rufus’s Stone is about a quarter 
of a mile from the inn, and answers its purpose in 
the most admirable way. 

The start for Bramble Hill can now be made, on 
foot of course, and on well-shod feet that will not 
fear.some soft places or a few drops of water. There 
is no road, no track even; Bramble Hill is almost 
due north, and we can make our way to it almost as 
freely as a ship can go from one point to another 
in the ocean. One lovely route is through a wood 
known as Black Wool, one part of which, on sloping 
ground, almost reminds one of Mark Ash. Here are 
ancient hollies in curious and fantastic forms; the 
russet ground under the beech-trees is embroidered 
with green, caused, as you quickly perceive, by the 
growth of baby beeches self-sown from the parent 
trees. Now we descend again, and come to a stream 
of running water; those who can’t jump it must 
walk through it, so my warning as to thick boots 
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was not uncalled for. I have observed that the 
usual plan, with our English talent for compromise, 
is to jump as far as we can and to walk through the 
rest. We now emerge upon one of the Forest lawns, 
the beauty of which is sadly marred by one of those 
rectangular enclosures filled with small Scotch firs 
and weedy little oaklings, of which more will be said 
in the next number. We try to turn our backs as 
quickly as possible upon this costly eyesore, and find 
that we are nearing the abode of a village cricket 
club; their modest little house of unpainted timber 
is appropriate, and their well-levelled cricket ground 
could hardly have lovelier surroundings; it is in the 
midst of one of the Forest lawns of considerable 
extent, fringed in all directions, except one, by grand 
woods. We pass on, still going northwards, and 
enter the woods again, and again cross a running 
stream (v1.) ; there is a Roman bridge not very far 
out of the way, but by this time we have acquired 
“a rustic woodland air,” and we are indifferent to 
bridges, even though it be a Roman bridge. In 
what we fancy the utter solitude of the wood we 
are startled by hearing a clock strike, and we soon 
become aware that we are now close to Bramble Hill 
Lodge, a beautiful house most delightfully situated in 
the heart of some of the finest scenery in the Forest. 
Ascending the hill we begin to remark the oak-trees, 
and remember that it is the 29th of May, Oak-Apple 
Day. . We express our wonder how Charles II. or any 
one else could ever have been concealed by the long 
straggling branches of an oak-tree. A native guide 
who has attached himself to us resents this as casting 
a slight upon his beloved Forest, and promises us he 
will show us many oak-trees whose branches grow 
so thick and are so closely intertwined that it is 
impossible to throw a stone through the tree—it is 
sure to strike against some branch and fall. He has 
no trouble in keeping his word and in convincing us 
that there is no physical impossibility involved in 
the story of Prince Charles and the oak. The hill is 
here partly clothed with ancient yew-trees, and as we 
ascend their sombre hues are brought into contrast 
with the vivid colouring of the rhododendrons and 
azaleas that have overflowed, as it were, from the 
gardens of Bramble Hill Lodge. The hill is not a 
very formidable one, and we soon are at the top, and 
enjoy a new expanse of Forest scenery bathed in 
the evening sunlight. Here, again, when the light 
and the weather are favourable, we see Southampton 
Water, the Isle of Wight, and the dark hills that 
hide Winchester. Now is the time for enjoying a 
well-earned rest on the spring cushions of the 
heather, drinking-in the deep tranquil loveliness 
of the scene with thankfulness for the beauty of the 
world (111.). 

Nothing has yet been said of the Forest 
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villages, or of the metropolis of the Forest, Lynd- 
hurst. One of the villages is very near us when 
we are enjoying the view from Bramble Hill. 
Bramshaw is just beyond; it is a border village in 
a double sense, on the border of the Forest and on 
the border between Wiltshire and Hampshire. It 
is the nearest point in the Forest to Salisbury, and 
from the Bramshaw Woods the shingles were cut 
with which Salisbury Cathedral was formerly roofed. 
Emery Down, near Lyndhurst, is one of the most 
picturesque of the Forest villages; it is in the very 
heart of the Forest, and it isa delightful walk through 
trees and over moorland thence to Stoney Cross. On 
this walk one of the botanical curiosities of the 
Forest may frequently be found, the only English 
carnivorous plant, the sundew. Its red glandular 
hairs attract flies and other insects by their show of 
honey ; the victims are then entangled in the sticky 
meshes and gradually melt away in the digestive fluid 
with which they are covered. The pretty almshouse 
at Emery Down, with its garden and well, recalls 
some of Frederick Walker’s pictures. The cottage 
gardens at Emery Down afford a feast of colour to 
the eye saturated, if the expression may be allowed, 
with the greens and greys of the surrounding 
country. There is very fair accommodation to be had 
in the tidy inns and lodgings of the village. Lynd- 
hurst is the only human habitation within the Forest 
that deserves to be dignified by the name of a town, 
and a very pretty little country town it is. Lynd- 
hurst is very proud of its church, a modern building 
beautifully situated on a high mound in the centre 
of the principal street; both in detail and in general 
design the church is deserving of all praise; all the 
work in it is conscientious and appropriate; native 
materials have been to a large extent used in its 
construction, and the carvings of the capitals are 
also racy of the soil, bearing naturalistic representa- 
tions of fern, primrose, myrtle, lily, convolvulus, and 
rose. The reredos is a fresco representing the wise 
and foolish virgins, an early work of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A. The church also contains in its 
north-west corner a singularly beautiful funeral monu- 
ment, the recumbent figure of a lady; it is of modern 
days, but it has the qualities that make the value 
of ancient work: it is full of feeling, simple, and 
dignified. Close to the church is a venerable looking 
house, usually called the “ King’s House.” It dates 
from the time of Charles II., and is the official 
residence of the chief verderer of the Forest. In the 
hall, which usually stands open, hangs a stirrup, 
which tradition associates with William Rufus ; cold- 
hearted antiquaries, however, affirm that its work- 
manship proves it to be certainly not more than three 
hundred years old, possibly even much less. The 
hall of the King’s House is still the court in which 
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the Forest laws are administered. Close to Lynd- 
hurst is Cuffnalls, a country house, formerly in- 


children broke their journey between London and 
Weymouth. The large conservatory leading from 
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habited by Sir George Rose, where he received as 
his guests the leading statesmen of his time, and 
where on several occasions George III. and his 


the drawing-room at Cuffnalls was presented to 
Sir George Rose by the king as a souvenir of 
his visits. Mitiicent Garretr Fawcerr. 
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A PAINTER OF PEASANTS. 


——<oe——— 


NE of the notable features of our century is the 
interest shown by artists, literary and pictorial, 

in the lower classes, in marked contrast to their 
attitude in the last century, when the people was 
scrupulously ignored as unfit for eyes and ears polite. 
In our own country this interest has with few ex- 
ceptions confined itself to literature. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The English peasant, who 
has dropped such distinctive costume as he ever wore, 
and arrays himself instead in a shabby genteel imita- 
tion of his social superior, is far removed from the 
picturesque. But the foreign peasant has not yet 





doffed his national costume ; he has still enough left 
of the proper pride that makes him prefer being well 
and appropriately dressed in his own sphere to being 
shabbily and inappropriately costumed outside of it ; 
and though a tendency to cast aside national costume 
is increasing in those portions of the Continent 
infested by the tourist, the movement is far from 
universal. On the Continent, therefore, we find 
painters who have devoted themselves wholly to 
limning the ways and manners of the people, and 
among these the Diisseldorf artist, Benjamin Vautier, 
holds a high place. Though not a German by birth, 
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he has become one by abode, by artistic training and 
mental proclivity ; and when Germany enumerates her 
greatest living peasant painters, Vautier’s name is 
found ranking with Knaus and Defregger. 
Benjamin Vautier, who now stands at the apex 


drawing than declining his Latin nouns. This artistic 
vein came to him from his mother, a woman of lively 
fancy and refined tastes. Her brother, too, loved to 
draw and paint. There were no opportunities around 
young Vautier of cultivating this bent. Switzer- 


BRIGITTE. 
(Painted by Benjamin Vautier.) 


of his fame, was born at Morges, in the Valais, April 
27, 1829. His childhood was spent on the placid 
sunny shores of the Lake of Geneva, with its half- 
southern climate, its lovely natural beauties, gentler 
far than are encountered as a rule in cisalpine 
Switzerland. His father was a Protestant pastor, 
pious, learned, and somewhat rigid, of the old school 
of Calvin. From his babyhood a pencil was the 
boy’s delight, and at school he was more often found 
290 


land, barren to this day of artistic treasures, in those 
times held rigidly aloof, especially in the Protestant 
cantons, from anything that resembled art, with 
a proper Puritanic horror of all that might feed 
the lust of the eye. An illustrated print, Le 
Magasin Pittoresque, was for many years all the boy 
beheld of modern art. When he was thirteen his 
father sent him tothe gymnasium at Lausanne, in the 
hope of educating him for his own profession. While 
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Vautier was at this school the democratic revolution 
of 1847 caused his father to lose his post: for the 
result of this movement was that henceforward the 
clergy were to be elected by the people, and the elder 
Vautier was regarded as too stern to suit the taste 
of his vivacious and bibacious fellow-citizens. Poor 


. and placeless, he had to emigrate to France. This 


change of fortune made the younger Vautier deter- 
mined to lose no more time in beginning to learn a 
profession whereby he could earn his livelihood, and he 
had long ago chosen that of art. His father frowned 
on the plan, but thanks to his mother’s help he 
succeeded in attaining his end. Biographers of 
Vautier have attributed his father’s opposition 
entirely to his Puritanism. Vautier, in a letter I 
have received from him, defends his parent- from 
what he holds an unjust aspersion. 

That art was not in those days held a respectable 
profession in Switzerland, but ranked rather with 
conjuring and circus-riding, may no doubt have 
influenced the father. But genius and a firm de- 
termination can vanquish all obstacles. Young 
Vautier went to Geneva, where for a year he applied 


himself steadily to the study of drawing, and then, 


turned his attention to enamel-painting, in which 
branch he could at once begin to earn a living by 
decorating brooches, watches, and other knick-knacks 
for the jewellers. He found work with a goldsmith, 


but under the hard condition that he must pledge 


himself to remain four years in his master’s employ, 
or pay a heavy fine. The daylight hours of two 
years were thus spent in task-work, but the. even- 
ings were his own, and could be employed as he 
liked best. He used them for studying, sketching, 
and portrait-painting, and with such success that he 
not only sold his works for fair prices to dealers, 
but attracted the attention of Lugardon, the his- 
torical painter, and Calarne and Diday, the land- 
scape-painters, then resident at Geneva. Lugardon 
offered to take him into his studio, and accepting 
the offer, he paid out of his savings the fine of 1,200 
frances for breach of contract. For two years he 
worked on steadily, first with Lugardon, then alone, 
until a new direction was given to his ambition by 
the arrival from Rome of the genre-painter Van 
Muyden. Van Muyden was interested in the young 
man’s work, but saw that he required larger ex- 
perience and a variety of influence to develop his 
natural abilities. He advised him to go and study 
at Paris. ‘To this project the elder Vautier said 
nay: he did not approve of that capital as a sojourn 
for young men. Vautier was too good a son to 
run counter to the interdict. He therefore applied 
to Van Muyden for advice as to what he should 
do instead, and was recommended to go to Ger- 
many. Germany in those days meant Munich or 





Diisseldorf. In the former city there reigned the 
stern monumental art, with pseudo-classic leanings, 
of Cornelius, Kaulbach, and Overbeck ; the latter, 
though under the presidency of Wilhelm Schadow, 
who strove to keep alive academic traditions, had 
already evinced the determination towards the softer, 
gentler treatment of nature which has become the 
key-note of the school, and has touched it with 
the blight of sentimentalism. But this blight had 
not yet descended when young Vautier arrived in 
1850. It was not Schadow’s intention to make of his 
academy a genre and landscape school, and he rigidly 
set his face against anything of the kind: with the 
result, however, that men like Leuze and Achenbach, 
who might have been his best pupils, kept outside, 
and formed the nucleus of that new academy that 
was to supersede the old. When Vautier showed his 
studies to Schadow, the old pedant, wedded to his 
own ways and incapable of seeing merit outside his 
own dogmas, rejected them contemptuously. “This 
is all useless French rubbish,” he said. ‘ You must 
begin again from the beginning.” The fact was 
that Vautier had worked according to the simpler 
and more expressive French method of treating sur- 
faces, instead of practising the elaborate shading 
and treatment of form employed by the Germans ; 
and this, to Schadow, was a crime. : 

This reception so disgusted him, that he aban- 
doned the idea of entering the academy, and for 
six months worked on alone. In the autumn he 
thought he would make a second attempt, and pre- 
sented himself at the annual competition with the 
same sketches and some new studies. This time the 
masters voted in his favour, and he entered the 
painting school. Here, however, he only remained 
eight months. Schadow was rapidly growing blind ; 
the other masters were negligent ; the whole academy 
was going to decay. So Vautier entered Jordan’s 
studio and worked hard. He was still uncertain 
what department to choose, and was composing now 
this picture, now that, when of a sudden Knaus burst 
upon the German art-world with his “ Kirmess,” 
quickly followed by his other scenes from peasant 
life, “The Smithy” and “The Gamblers.” The 
sight of these works opened out a new vista to 
Vautier, as to many other young artists, and gave 
the Diisseldorf school a road of its own. Vautier, 
delighted beyond words, at once left Jordan’s studio 
and began to work on his own account in this new 
direction. A visit paid in 1854 to the Bernese Alps, 
where he met Girardet, who drew his attention to 
the picturesque beauties of the low life there, fixed 
his determination and decided his future. A new 
world had been opened to him, a world with which 
from childhood he had been familiar, but to whose 
inherent beauties his eyes had only just been unsealed. 














He remained a whole summer painting in the Ober- 
land, then once more consulted his old friend Van 
Muyden, and afterwards set off for Paris, where 
Knaus had pitched his tent. 

He soon saw that Paris was the city where 
artistically there is most to be learned, and it was to 
his great grief that he saw himself forced to leave the 
French capital after only a six months’ sojourn, owing 
to a neglected cold. He was obliged to visit the 
baths of Wildbad. This illness and the trip it ne- 
cessitated exhausted Vautier’s slender savings, and 
he had to think of 
earning rather than 
learning. He once 
more went to Diissel- 
dorf, and set about 
the completion of a 
picture begun at 
Paris, which,  ex- 
hibited at Munich in 
1858, attracted the 
attention of the pub- 
lic and won him his 
first success. It re- 
presents the interior 
of a Swiss Protestant 
church. The  con- 
gregation, consisting 
chiefly of women, are 
chanting a chorale. 
An air of real piety, 
submission to God’s 
will, and earnest faith 
pervades the composi- 
tion, the gem of which 
is a delightful group 
consisting of a de- 
vout maiden, her still 
youthful mother, and 
her venerable grand- 
mother; she is the 
ideal of pious maidenhood. Had the fair maiden, 
whose hand immediately after his success Vautier 
asked in marriage, sat to him as an unconscious 
model? History revealeth not. His wife came of a 
good and wealthy family. Whether she brought him 
any of this world’s goods is not known, but the mere 
fact of marriage necessarily tied Vautier down to a 
settled abode, and he pitched his tent in Diisseldorf, 
where he resides to this day. The happiness he 
found at home, the success he found abroad, stimu- 
lated him to fresh efforts in the groove he had 
found. He developed a fertility of invention, a 
fecundity of execution, the more astonishing as he 
is a slow worker and devotes much care to the 
development of details. The next work he exhibited 
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(1859) had also a Swiss motif. It was called the 
“ Auction at the Castle,” and pictured the disper- 
sion of ancestral relics among an ignorant population. 

But Vautier did not confine his peasant idylls to 
the Bernese Oberland. Visits to the Black Forest 
had revealed to him the picturesqueness and naive 
simplicity of its population, who in manners and 
characteristics greatly resemble the Swiss. So he 
set to work on their life also. Among the most 
notable results of this attachment is the “Sewing 
School ;” as also a picture exhibited in 1860, which 
shows a group of 
peasant women re- 
turning from church, 
and finding their hus- 
bands at the tavern. 
This latter work was 
the first in which 
the painter appeared 
quite himself, freed 
from reminiscences of 
his two masters, Van 
Muyden and Knaus; 
and from this time 
onward he has always 
been himself. As I 
have said, Knaus and 
Defregger are the 
leaders of modern 
German peasant art. 
The characteristic of 
the latter is naivetdé, 
of the former humour 
—a humour, however, 
apt to degenerate 
into grossness. While 
the key-note of French 
peasant painting is 
sadness, the German 
peasant painters still 
retain a belief in Ar- 
cadia; and though their Arcady is rather of the 
tavern than of the Dresden china type, the funda- 
mental idea is the same, namely, that the life of those 
who are nearer to nature is distinguished by light- 
heartedness and freedom from care. For my own part 
I think the French conception the truer one. It is 
probably Vautier’s French blood which has saved him 
from the excesses of the German school. He has 
neither the noisy gaiety of the one sort of peasant 
painters, nor the sickly sentimentalism of the other, 
but has developed an elegance of tone and feeling all 
his own. He indulges in no departures into the 
domain of the vulgar and ugly, no excursions into the 
regions of the tavern. He never exceeds the bounds 
of the permissible ; he knows how to keep measure. 
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On this account I should place him above his adored 
Knaus, while he is‘in one respect also the superior of 
Defregger: in that while Defregger paints peasants 
as though he were one himself, Vautier is always 
a gentleman, and an observer from without, an 
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a rail against the passing of the village maidens, upon 
whom they contemplate an amorous raid: a picture 
full of life and movement, and quite clean of vulgarity. 
Vautier says that he spent weeks in the village where 
this scene occurred, and watched it repeatedly, over 





THE NOTARY. 


(Painted by Benjamin Vautier.) 


observer who fully comprehends but does not there- 
fore identify himself with those beneath him in 
culture and breadth of mind. Bonhomie, humour, 
observation, distinguish his work, but neither violent 
passion nor obtrusive pathos. 

It is obviously impossible within our limits to 
enumerate all Vautier’s works, but I shall mention a 
few of the most famous. One is the “Sunday After- 
noon in Swabia:” a row of rustic swains sitting upon 


and over again, before he gave it pictorial expression— 
a proof that he spares no pains in the preparation of 
his pictures. In 1865 he gained the gold medal at 
the Paris Salon with his “Swabian Peasant Parlour: ” 
an interior where a wily dealer is endeavouring 
to persuade a thick-skulled peasant to buy a certain 
worthless property, while the peasant’s wife, astuter 
than her spouse, protests with all her might; it is 
a capital anecdote, full of energy and truth to life 
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and character. The next year he again exhibited at 
the Salon, the famous “ Repast after the Funeral,” 
now in the Cologne Museum. Once more he bore off 
a medal, and the picture became one of the sensations 
of the season. It depicts the meal given, according to 
a ghastly Swiss custom, in a house of mourning after 
the funeral. In a close-packed peasant parlour are 
assembled a large gathering of friends and neighbours, 
more or less sympathetic. The atmosphere of oppres- 
sion that would prevail in a room so crowded and small 
pervades the composition: with its sharp contrasts of 
the bounteous meal, the carousing guests, the feigned 
or frigid sympathy of the eaters, the real mourning 
of the widow and her young dumbfounded son. But 
while full of gentle pathos, the picture is not cruel 
nor heartrendingly hopeless—is not such as Israels 
would have painted. The Dutch artist always forces 
the note of melancholy. Vautier never belies his 
equable temperament. 

Every one is familiar by engraving or photograph 
with his “Crossing the Lake of Brienz.” In a boat 
sits a young peasant couple; on the bench in front 
of them rests the coffin of their first baby. They 
are taking it to the other side of the lake for burial. 
The husband presses the hand of his wife in silent 
pain : deep is the sorrow that could extract from this 
lumpish peasant such an expression of feeling. In 
pronounced contrast with their suffering is the grand 
and sunny mountainous nature that environs them. 
Another funeral scene is laid in the Black Forest. It 
so happened that the year it was exhibited Knaus also 
came forward with a picture on the same theme, and 
it was interesting to note the different mode of treat- 
ment chosen by the two painters. Vautier’s is full of 
fine psychological intuition, and its painful character 
is skilfully relieved—and with perfect propriety—by 
a certain ideal atmosphere that allows for and sug- 
gests the element of happiness and hope. 

That Vautier is not always equally happy in 
theme and treatment goes without saying. Where 
is the modern artist who is? He fails as a rule when 
he tries to depict the manners of the drawing-room. 
He is wise enough rarely to attempt this. There is 
a marked divergence of merit: between his transcripts 
from nature and his composed pictures. The latter 
have a stiffness of composition and an uncertainty 
of treatment the reverse of fortunate; for what 
chiefly delights us in Vautier is wanting, namely, his 
vigorous representation of reality. Plastic form is 
another of his merits, and hence he succeeds in 
large and simple themes. This is why his women 
and children are always specially charming, as 
witness the “ Brigitte” engraved herewith. She 


might have stepped straight out of one of Auerbach’s 
Black Forest tales. 
Vautier’s forte. 


Indeed, his young girls are 
They are fresh as daisies, strong 





comely maidens, untouched, untainted by Weltschmerz 
or Pre-Raphaelite yearnings, and he rarely paints a 
picture in which he does not introduce at least one 
such. Here is another of them in “The Cousin 
from Town,” an adroit piece of- anecdotic paint- 
ing, which tells its own tale quietly and clearly. It 
is evident that the peasant children have heard much 
of the fame of their town cousin, and are prepared 
to meet him in a genial spirit. But not picture- 
books, cart, horse, nor even a rosy apple such as 
the little greedy boy does not usually despise, can 
overcome his native shyness. His mother coaxes 
him in vain, his grandfather looks on amused. 
Meanwhile an intimate conviction takes possession 
of us that when the time comes for the peasant 
children to return the call, they will be yet more 
unhappy in surroundings still stranger—the sur- 
roundings of urban life and urban manners. — 

If Vautier is not fortunate with. his ladies and 
gentlemen, he is, however, happy when he paints 
the class between the gentry and the people, and 
especially when he essays the manners and customs of 
the petty bureaucracy with whom Germany swarms. 
Of these pictures our “Notary” is a pleasant example. 
Here is an elderly, shabby-genteel personage, full 
of the pride of office, traversing a wood with as 
much dignity as his naturally undignified appear- 
ance will permit, to execute some petty legal observ- 
ance in a neighbouring village. He is on the alert, . 
as beseems an officer of justice; and though the wood 
looks harmless and lonely enough, he seems to have 
heard a rustling in the leaves which makes him raise 
his eyebrows with suspicion, and which he may per- 
chance have the supreme felicity to make the theme 
of a proces verbal. 

As a rule, Vautier’s pictures are well composed, 
but occasionally they break up too much into episodes. 
His weakest point is his colour. It is apt to be dull, 
conventional, and dry—the faults of the Diisseldorf 
school. On this account he loses less than most 
painters when we behold him only in black and 
white. In this department he has not done much, 
but what he has done is excellent: his illustrations 
to Auerbach’s “ Barfiissele” for instance, where 
Black Forest story-teller and Black Forest painter 
are fortunately linked together, complementing and 
supplementing each other in this, the freshest 
and least mannered of the novelist’s many tales. 
Vautier’s illustrations are no fewer than seventy- 
five. Yet more numerous and equally appropriate 
are those he has drawn for Trumermann’s “ Ober- 
hof,” the Westphalian peasant idyl that is inter- 
woven into the author's Jdizarre romance of 
“ Miinchausen.” The editor hit upon the very 
happy idea of separating the caricature of baronial 
life from the peasant story, and readers are thus 






























alone, divorced from the distorted novel of high life, 
making a goodly volume. ‘The theme has given 
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able to enjoy what is otherwise, to foreigners at least, 
an uncouth and impossible work: the ‘ Oberhof ” 
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Vautier an opportunity of displaying all his fine 


powers of observation and knowledge of peasant life 
and nature, of which he has availed himself with 
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dexterity and ingenuity. 





ITH fans and china, flowers and kits, 
Lo! in that room alone she sits 
Where now they tread through shining lands 
The life of wedded hearts and hands ; 

And, still the lover, still the bride, 

Wonder with each new morning tide 

To share each other’s days, and find 

Her growing first of womankind, 

And him the chief of men. Read on! 

The light that late so languid shone 

Now broadens trembling into day ; 

For lo! among the quaint array 


HERE is or used to be a poem for infant minds 
of a rather Pharisaical character, which was 
popular in the nursery when I was a youngster. It 

ran something like this :-— 

“TI thank my stars that I was born 
A little British child.” 

Perhaps these were not the very words, but that was 
decidedly the sentiment. Look at the Japanese 
infants figured for this article (11.), from the pencil 
of the famous Hokusai. Were there ever two 
jollier, happier small creatures? Did Leech or 
Mr. Du Maurier or Andrea della Robbia ever 
present a more delightful view of innocent well- 
pleased childhood? Well, these Japanese children, 
if they are in the least inclined to be timid or 
nervous, must have an awful time of it at night 
in the dark, and when they make that eerie “ north- 
west passage” bedwards through the darkling house 
of which Mr. Stevenson sings the perils and the 
emotions. All of us who did not suffer under parents 
brought up on the views of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
have endured, in childhood, a good deal from ghosts. 
But it is nothing to what Japanese children bear, for 
our ghosts are to the spectres of Japan as moonlight 
is to sunlight, or as water unto whisky. Personally 
I may say that few people have been plagued by the 
terror that walketh in darkness more than myself. 
At the early age of ten I had the tales of the 
ingenious Mr. Edgar Poe “ put into my hands ” by a 


“Sere Bt Is.” 
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In the long gallerys radiant rows 
Your picture by your lover glows ! 
Read on, O bride, with happy eyes, 
And bind your love with lighter ties, 
Silk over gold, a human twine 

To wreath and decorate the divine ! 
Not singly of itself shall grow 

Your love, nor unattended go: 
Henceforward pride shall bear a part 
To bind that love about your heart ; 
And you shall hear the note of praise 
Tuned to the song of married days. 


cousin who had served as a Bashi Bazouk, and knew 
not the meaning of fear. But I did, and perhaps 
even Nelson would have found out “ what fear was,” 
or the boy in the Norse tale would have “ learned to 
shiver,” if he had been left alone to peruse “ Jane 
Eyre,” and the “ Black Cat,” and the “ Fall of the House 
of Usher,” as Iwas. Every night I expected to wake 
up in my coffin, having been prematurely buried ; or to 
hear sighs in the area, followed by light unsteady 
footsteps on the stairs, and then to see a lady all in a 
white shroud stained with blood and clay stagger 
into my room, after having been prematurely interred. 
As to the notion that my respected kinsman had a 
mad wife concealed on the premises, and that a 
lunatic aunt, black in the face with suppressed mania, 
would burst into my chamber, it was comparatively a 
harmless fancy, and not particularly disturbing. 
Between these and the Yellow Dwarf, who (though 
only the invention of the Countess D’Aulnoy) might 
frighten a nervous infant into hysterics, I personally 
had as bad a time of it in the night watches as any 
happy British child has survived. But our ogres are 
nothing to the bogies which make not only night 
but day terrible to the studious infants of Japan and 
China. 

Chinese ghosts are probably much the same as 
Japanese ghosts. The Japanese have borrowed most 
things, including apparitions and awesome sprites 
and grisly fiends, from the Chinese, and then have 
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the “haunted room.” Then I like to fancy 
the glee of the lady in green, or the radiant 
boy, or the headless man, or the old gentle- 
man in snuff-coloured clothes, as he, or 
she, recognises the presence of a spectator, 
and prepares to give his or her best effects 
in the familiar style. Now in China and 
Japan, certainly a ghost does not wait till 
people enter the haunted room: a ghost, 
like a person of fashion, “goes every- 
where.” Moreover, he has’ this artistic 
defect, that very often you don’t know him 
from an embodied person. He counterfeits 
mortality so cleverly that he (the ghost) 
has been known to personate a candidate 
for honours, and pass an examination for 
him. A pleasing example of this kind, 
illustrating the limitations of ghosts, is 
told in Mr. Giles’s book. A gentleman of 
Huai Shang named Chou-t‘ien-i had arrived 
at the age of fifty, but his family consisted 
of but one son, a fine boy, “ strangely averse 
from study,” as if there were anything 
strange in that. One day the son disap- 
peared mysteriously, as people do from 
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improved on the original model. Now we have a very 
full, complete, and horror-striking account of Chinese 
harnts (as the country people in Tennessee call them) 
from Mr. Herbert Giles, who has translated scores of 
Chinese ghost stories in his “Strange Tales from a 
Chinese Studio” (De la Rue, 1880). Mr. Giles’s 
volumes prove that China is the place for Messrs. 
Gurney and Myers, the secretaries of the Psychical 
Society. Ghosts do not live a hole-and-corner life in 
China, but boldly come out and take their part in the 
pleasures and business of life. It has always been a 
question with me whether ghosts, in a haunted 
house, appear when there is no audience. What does 
the spectre in the tapestried chamber do when the 
house is ot full, and no guest is put in the room to 
bury strangers in, the haunted room? Does the 
ghost sulk and complain that there is “no house,” 
and refuse to rehearse his little performance, in a 
conscientious and disinterestedly artistic spirit, when 
deprived of the artist’s true pleasure, the awakening 
of sympathetic emotion in the mind of the spectator ? 
We give too little thought and sympathy to ghosts, 
who in our old castles and country houses often 
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find no one to appear to from year’s end to year’s 
end. Only now and then is a guest placed in 
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SOME JAPANHSE 


West Ham. In a year he came back, said he had 
been detained in a Taoist monastery, and, to all 
men’s amazement, took to his books. Next year 
he obtained his B.A. degree, a First Class. All the 
neighbourhood was overjoyed, for Huai Shang was 
like Pembroke College, where, according to the poet, 
“First Class men are few and far between.” It was 
who should have the honour of giving his daughter 
as bride to this intellectual marvel. A very nice girl 
was selected, but most unexpectedly the B.A. would 
not marry. This nearly broke his father’s heart. The 
old gentleman knew, according to Chinese belief, 
that if he had no grandchild there would be no 
one in the next generation to feed his own ghost 
and pay it all the needful little attentions. “ Pic- 
ture then the father naming and insisting on the 
day;” till K‘o-ch‘ang, B.A., got up and ran away. 
His mother tried to detain him, when his clothes 
“came off in her hand,” and the bachelor vanished ! 
Next day appeared the real flesh and blood son, who 
had been kidnapped and enslaved. The genuine 
K‘o-ch‘ang was overjoyed to hear of his approaching 
nuptials. The rites were duly celebrated, and in 
less than a year the old gentleman welcomed his 
much-longed-for grandchild. But, oddly enough, 
K‘o-ch‘ang, though very jolly and _ universally 
beloved, was as stupid as ever, and read nothing but 
the sporting intelligence in the newspapers. It was 
now universally admitted that the learned K‘o-ch‘ang 
had been an impostor, a clever ghost. It follows 
that ghosts can take a very good degree ; but ladies 
need not be afraid of marrying ghosts, owing to the 
inveterate shyness of these learned spectres. 

The Chinese ghost is by no means always a 
malevolent person, as, indeed, has already been made 
clear from 
theaffecting 
narrative of 
the ghost 
who passed 
an examina- 
tion. Even 
the spectre 
which an- 
swers in 
China to the 
statue in 
“Don Juan,” 
the statue 
which ac- 
cepts invi- 
tations to 
dinner, is 
anything 
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guest. So much may be gathered from the story 
of Chu and Lu. Chu was an undergraduate of 
great courage and bodily vigour, but dull of wit. 
He was a married man, and his children (as in the 
old Oxford legend) often rushed into their mother’s 
presence shouting, “Mamma! mamma! papa’s been 
plucked again!” Once it chanced that Chu was at 
a wine party, and the negus (a favourite beverage of 
the Celestials) had done its work. His young friends 
betted Chu a bird’s-nest dinner that he would not 
go to the nearest temple, enter the room devoted to 
coloured sculptures representing the torments of 
Purgatory, and carry off the image of the Chinese 
judge of the dead, their Osiris or Rhadamanthus. 
Off went old Chu, and soon returned with the august 
effigy (which wore “a green face, a red beard, and a 
hideous expression”) in his arms. The other men 
were frightened, and begged Chu to restore his 
worship to his place on the infernal bench. Before 
carrying back the worthy magistrate, Chu poured a 
libation on the ground and said, “ Whenever your 
excellency feels so disposed, I shall be glad to take 
a cup of wine with you in a friendly way.” That 
very night, as Chu was taking a stirrup cup before 
going to bed, the ghost of the awful judge came to 
the door and entered. Chu promptly put the kettle 
on, mixed the negus, and made a night of it with 
the friendly fiend. Their friendship was never inter- 
rupted from that moment. The judge even gave 
Chu a new heart (literally), whereby he was enabled 
to pass examinations; for the heart, in China, is 
the seat of all the intellectual faculties. For 
Mrs. Chu, a plain woman with a fine figure, the 
ghost provided a new head, of a handsome girl 
recently slain by a robber. Even after Chu’s death 
the genial 
spectre did 
not neglect 
him, but 
obtained for 
him an ap- 
pointment 
as registrar 
in the next 
world, with 
a certain 
rank at- 
tached. The 
next world, 
among the 
Chinese, 
seems to be 
a paradise 
of bureau- 





but a mal- 
evolent 
291 
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cracy, pa- 
tent places, 
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jobs, mandarins’ buttons and tails, and, in short, 
the heaven of officialism. Perhaps some English 
readers are acquainted with Mr. Stockton’s humor- 
ous story of “The Transferred Ghost.” In Mr. 


Stockton’s view a man does not always get his 


_ own ghostship; there is a great deal of competi- 


tion among spirits for good ghostships, and a great 
deal of intrigue and party feeling. It may be 
long before a disembodied spectre gets any: ghost- 
ship at all, and then, if he has little influence, 
he may be glad to take a chance of haunting the 
Board of Trade, or the Post Office, instead of 
“ walking” in the Foreign Office. One spirit may 
win a post as White Lady in the imperial palace, 
while another is put off with a position in an old 
college library, or perhaps has to follow the fortunes 
of some seedy “medium” through boarding-houses 
and third-rate hotels. Now this is precisely the 
Chinese view of the fates and fortunes of ghosts. 
Quisque suos patimur manes. 

In China, to be brief, and to quote a ghost (who 
ought to know what he was speaking about), “ super- 
naturals are to be found everywhere.” This is the 
fact that makes life so puzzling and terrible to a 
child of a believing and trustful character. These 
Oriental bogies do 
not appear in the 
dark alone, or only 
in haunted houses, or 
at cross roads, or in 
gloomy woods. They 
are everywhere: 
every man has his 
own ghost, every 
place has its peculiar 
haunting fiend, every 
natural phenomenon 
has its informing 
spirit (IvV.); every 
quality, as hunger, 
greed, envy, malice, 
has an embodied visi- 
ble shape prowling 
about seeking what it 
may devour. Where 
our science, for exam- 
ple, sees (or rather 
smells) sewer gas, 
the Japanese behold 
a slimy, meagre, in- 
satiate wraith, crawl- 
ing to devour the 
lives of men. Where 
we see a storm of 
snow, their livelier 
fancy beholds a comic 
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snow-ghost, a queer grinning old man under a 
vast umbrella (1.). The illustrations in this article 
are only a few specimens chosen out of many 
volumes of Japanese bogies. We have not ventured 
to copy the very most awful spectres, nor dared to 
be as horrid as we can. These native drawings, too, 
are generally coloured regardless of expense, and the 
colouring is often horribly lurid and satisfactory. 
This embellishment, fortunately perhaps, we cannot 
reproduce. Meanwhile, if any child looks into this 
article, let him (or her) not be alarmed by the 
pictures he beholds. Japanese ghosts do not live in 
this country; there are none of them even at the 
Japanese Legation. Just as bears, lions, and rattle- 
snakes are not to be seriously dreaded in our English 
woods and commons, so the Japanese ghost cannot 
breathe (any more than a slave can) in the air of 
England. We do not yet even keep any ghostly 
zoological garden in which the bogies of Japanese, 
Australians, Red Indians, and other distant peoples 
may be accommodated. Such an establishment is 
perhaps to be desired in the interests of psychical 
research, but that form of research has not yet been 
endowed by a cultivated and progressive government. 

The first to attract our attention (vI.) represents, 
as I understand, the 
common ‘ghost, or 
simulacrum vulgare of 
psychical science. To 
this complexion must 
we all come, accord- 
ing to the best Ja- 
panese opinion. Each 
of us contains within 
him “somewhat of 
a shadowy being,” 
like the spectre de- 
scribed by Dr. John- 
son: something like 
the Egyptian “ Ka,” 
for which the curi- 
ous may consult the 
works of Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards and other 
learned Orientalists. 
The most recent 
French student of 
these matters, the 
author of “ L’ Homme 
Posthume,” is of 
opinion that we do 
not all possess this 
double,with its power 
of surviving our 
bodily death. He 
thinks, too, that our 
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ghost, when it does survive, has but rarely the 
energy and enterprise to make itself visible to or 
audible by “ shadow- 


many of us. Thus the evidence does certainly look 


_as if there were a kind of statute of limitations, 


which, from many 





casting men.” In 
some extreme cases 
the ghost (according 
to our French au- 
thority, that of a 
disciple of M. Comte) - 
feeds fearsomely on 
the bodies of the 
living. In.no event 
does he believe that 
a ghost lasts much 
longer thana hundred 
years. After that it 
mizzles into spectre, 
and is resolved into 
its elements,whatever 
they may be. A 
somewhat similar and 
(to my own mind) 
probably sound theory 
of ghosts prevails 





among savage tribes, 
and among such peo- 
ples as the ancient 


Greeks, the modern 
Hindoos, and other 


points of view, is 
not an arrangement 
at which we should 
repine. The Japanese 
artist expresses his 
own sense of the 
casual and fluctuat- 
ing nature of ghosts 
by drawing his spectre 
in shaky lines, as if 
the model had given 
the artist the hor- 
rors. This simulacrum 
rises out of the earth 
like an exhalation, 
and groups itself into 
shape above the spade 
with which all that 
is corporeal of its late 
owner has been in- 
terred. Please re- 
mark the uncomfort- 
* ed and dismal expres- 
sion of the simalac- 
rum. We must re- 
member that the 
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ancestor worshippers. 
When feeding, as 
they all do, or used 
to do, the ghosts of the ancestral dead, they gave 
special attention .to the claims of the dead of the 
last three generations, leaving ghosts older than 
the century to look after their own supplies of meat 
and drink. The negligence testifies to a notion that 
very old ghosts are of little account, for good or 
evil. On the other hand, as regards the longevity 
of spectres, we must not shut our eyes to the 
example of the bogie in ancient armour which 
appears in Glamis Castle, or to the Jesuit of Queen 
Elizabeth’s date that haunts the library (and a very 
nice place to haunt: I ask no better, as a ghost at 
Lord’s might cause a scandal) of an English noble- 
man. With these instantia contradictoria, as Bacon 
calls them, present to our minds, we must not (in 
the present condition of psychical research) dogmatise 
too hastily about the span of life allotted to the 
simulacrum vulgare. Very probably his chances of a 
prolonged existence are in inverse ratio to the square 
of the distance of time which severs him from our 
modern days. No one has ever even pretended to 
see the ghost of an ancient Roman buried in these 
islands, still less of a Pict or Scot, or a Paleolithic 
man, welcome as such an apparition would be to 





ghost or “Ka” is 
not the “soul,” which 
has other destinies in 
the future world, good or evil, but is only a shadowy 
resemblance, condemned, as in the Egyptian creed, to 
dwell in the tomb and hover near it. The Chinese 
and Japanese have their own definite theory of the 
next world, and we must by no means confuse the 
eternal fortunes of the permanent, conscious, and 
responsible self, already inhabiting other worlds than 
ours, with the eccentric vagaries of the semi-material 
tomb-haunting larva, which so often develops a 
noisy and bear-fighting disposition quite unlike the 
character of its proprietor in life. 

The next bogie (vit.), so limp and washed-out as 
he seems, with his white drooping, dripping arms and 
hands, reminds us of that horrid French species of 
apparition, “la lavandiére de la nuit,” who washes 
dead men’s linen in the moonlit pools and rivers. 
Whether this simudacrum be meant for the spirit 
of the well (for everything has its spirit in Japan), 
or whether it be the ghost of some mortal drowned 
in the well, I cannot say with absolute certainty ; but 
the opinion of the learned tends to the former con- 
clusion. Naturally a Japanese child, when sent in 
the dusk to draw water, will do so with fear and 
trembling, for this limp, floppy apparition might 
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scare the boldest. Another bogie, a terri- 
ble creation of fancy, I take to be a vam- 
pire, about which the curious can read in 
Dom -Calmet, who will tell them how 


‘whole villages in Hungary have been 


depopulated by vampires; or he may study 
in Fauriel’s “Chansons de la Gréce 
Moderne” the vampires of modern Hel- 
las. Another plan, and perhaps even 
more satisfactory to a timid or supersti- 
tious mind, is to read in a lonely house 
at midnight a story named “ Carmilla,” 
printed in Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu’s “In 
a Glass Darkly.” That work will give 
you the peculiar sentiment of vampirism, 
will produce a gelid perspiration, and 
reduce the patient to a condition in which 
he will be afraid to look round the room. 
If, while in this mood, some one tells him 
Mr. Augustus Hare’s story of Crooglin 
Grange, his education in the practice and 
theory of vampires will be complete, and 
he will be a very proper and well qualified 
inmate of Earlswood Asylum. The most 
awful Japanese vampire, caught red- 
handed in the act, a hideous, bestial 
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VI.—THE SIMULACRUM VULGARE, 












VII.—A WELL AND WATER BOGIE. 


incarnation of ghoulishness, we have carefully 
refrained from reproducing. Scarcely more 
agreeable (v.) is the bogie, or witch, blowing 
from her mouth a malevolent exhalation, an 
embodiment of malignant and maleficent sor- 
cery. The vapour which flies and curls from 
the mouth constitutes “a sending,” in the 
technical language of Icelandic wizards, and 
is capable (in Iceland, at all events) of as- 
suming the form of some detestable super- 
natural animal, to destroy the life of a hated 
rival. In the case of our last example (11.) 
it is very hard indeed to make head or tail of 
the spectre represented. Chinks and crannies 
are his domain; through these he drops 
upon you. He is a merry but not an at- 
tractive or genial ghost. Where there are 
such “visions about” it may be admitted 
that children, apt to believe in all such fan- 
cies, have a youth of variegated and intense 
misery, recurring with special vigour at bed- 
time. But we look again at our third pic- 
ture, and hope and trust that Japanese boys 
and girls are as happy as these jolly little 
creatures appear. A. LANG. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART.—A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 
BERNARD PALISSY. 


—_o— 


T South Kensington a two-light window in 
silver stain sets forth the life and labours of 
Palissy the potter. The first light depicts that well- 
known episode of Palissy breaking his tables for fuel. 
The domestic tragedy is quite prettily conceived: in 
the centre of the composition stands Palissy, tall 
and slight, dressed, as a gentleman should be, in 
doublet and hose. His left hand is grasped by a 
gentle young woman wearing a dress and coif of the 
Fourteenth Century, and only faintly recalling the 
virago whose incessant nagging the potter held to 
be the worst of all his persecutions. In his right 
hand the museum Palissy holds an axe; at his feet 
are fragments of most substantial furniture, which 
he contemplates with genteel bewilderment, as though 
surprised at his prowess in effecting such a breakage. 
Six years before the day on which this little 
tragedy took place, young Palissy the glass-painter 
had been a newly married man, settled in the 
town of Saintes, in the fertile province of Saintonge, 
and near by the famous salt marshes of Marennes. 
By birth he belonged to the diocese of Agen, where 
he had learned the “ noble trade” of glass-painting. 
The young artist was a man of rare qualities of 
mind; he had little book-learning, but a great 
craving for knowledge, though the wisdom he 
wished for was not to be gained from books in the 
days of King Francois I. For the knowledge that 
Palissy yearned to possess was a knowledge of 
Nature and her ways, of the growth of the earth, 
the formation of springs, the action and ever-chang- 
ing limits of the sea. So when he grew to manhood, 
to gain this learning Palissy left Agen and travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of France, think- 
ing and wondering much of Nature and her marvel- 
lous ways, and earning his bread by glass-painting 
and by portraiture, in which art he had some skill. 
At length, after about ten years of wandering, he 
settled in Saintes, most likely because it was the 
home of a certain young woman who, perchance, was 
not a virago till hunger and disappointment, poverty, 
and the loss of many children, had soured her temper. 
So, in 1540, we find Palissy settled in Saintes, a man 
who from his writings we may judge to have been 
looked up to by his fellows; an intelligent artist, a 
local leader of the reformed religion, and a collector 
of all manner of fossils and curious stones. Any- 
thing strange delighted Palissy, and we read in his 
writings how such a one brought him an ammonite, 
and another gave him an old stone he had dug out 


of his garden, and of things people brought to his 
workshop for him to look at and explain to them if 
he could. So when in this year 1540 “an earthen 
cup enamelled with much beauty ” found its way to 
Saintes, it was naturally taken to the glass-house of 
Bernard Palissy. 

The days of King Frangois I. seem so civilised 
and like to our own that it is hard to realise the gulf 
which in many ways divides them from our times, 
and it is with ever-recurring surprise that we re- 
member that in those days no glazed or enamelled 
ware of any kind was made in France ; that porce- 
lain—not to be made in Europe till nearly two 
centuries later—had hardly begun to be exported by 
the Portuguese from their new settlement at Macao; 
and that any art pottery that there was in France 
was Italian majolica, which was imported in only 
small quantities and at a very high price. How rare 
it was we may judge from the fact that Palissy, who 
in the way of trade had entered many noble houses, 
had never in all his travels seen such ware till in the 
year 1540 this enamel cup was shown him. But as 
he held it in his hand it occurred to him how glass- 
painting was yearly less in vogue, how overstocked 
the trade, how poor the pay ; and that if once he 
should “discover how to make enamels, he could 
make earthen vessels and other things very prettily, 
because God had gifted him with some knowledge 
of drawing.” So from that day Palissy resolved to 
discover how the enamel was made. In that master- 
piece of naive writing, “L’Artiste en Terre,” he 
tells us most simply and powerfully the hardness 
of his search: that he was as one who gropes 
in the dark, having no knowledge of clays or of 
pottery, no conception of the substances of which 
the enamels were composed, and guided only in 
his search by his knowledge of glass and his long 
study of nature. This much only he was told: 
the white enamel was the thing to seek for, since 
it was the basis of all the others. Palissy set to 
work at once to build himself a potter’s furnace ; 
then, taking all the substances he could suppose 
likely to make anything, he pounded and ground 
them, and making a great quantity of different 
mixtures and proportions, bought some pots, broke 
them, and placed some of the powder on each of 
the potsherds. He then marked each of the frag- 
ments, and having written down what compound he 
had placed on each, baked them in his oven. In this 
way he worked on for several years, never getting 














any result; this, less because his maferials were 
wrong than because his furnace was not hot enough, 
and because he was so ignorant of the right manner 
of arranging the crocks that “if the materials had 
been the best in the world, and the fire also the 
fittest, it was impossible for any good result to 
follow.” Every compound he had tried and tried 
again; he had used a furnace of his own till his 
means were exhausted; and, too poor to buy fuel, 
he had begged permission of the pottery a league 
and a half distant, where he bought his pots, to 
fire his experiments there, “always with great cost, 
loss of time, sorrow, and confusion,” 

At last he saw there must be something fun- 
damentally wrong in his way of working, and 
resolved to return for a time to his trade, and 
“comport himself as though he were not zealous 
to dive any more into the secrets of enamels.” 
Fortune, who had so long deserted Palissy, deigned 
to cast a glance at him ; for, only a few days after 
he had resumed his trade, Francois sent commis- 
sioners to establish the gade//e in Saintonge, and 
to appoint a surveyor to map out the salt marshes 
and surrounding district, and Palissy was appointed 
to this work, which employed him for a year, with 
profit to his pocket and ease of mind and time 
to think over the probable causes of his failures. 
On reflection he believed that one reason why 
his enamels had not melted might well be that 
the potter’s furnace was too cool. So, when 
his work was finished, he built himself such a 
furnace as is used by glass-painters, and on his 
very first experiment one of his pieces “began” 
to melt. Alas! it stopped at the beginning, and 
though this little success encouraged him to devote 
two years entirely to the quest, he got no better 
result. At the end of that time he lost hope; 
his means were exhausted, he was in debt on all 
hands ; and his wife, embittered by her children’s 
want, let him have no peace in his home. Wherefore, 
sadly and reluctantly, Palissy determined to give 
up the search, and with a heavy, hopeless heart 
carried his last array of potsherds to the furnace. 
But now, when he had ceased to hope for it, 
almost ceased to wish for it, success came, and 
with less than four hours of firing, one of the 
pieces “turned out white and polished in a way 
which,” says Palissy, “caused me such joy as 
made me think I was become a new creature, 
and I thought that from that time I had the full 
perfection of the white enamel.” So thought the 
neighbours, so thought Mme. Palissy ; and there 
was rejoicing and a renewal of love in Palissy’s 
home. There was no question now of giving up 
the search; money was borrowed, and for six or 
eight months, though he had never understuod 
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his clays, he made vessels and dishes for his 


enamel. He could afford to pay none to help him; 
so when the vessels were made he had to carry 
the bricks for his own furnace, draw the water, 
temper the mortar, and be his own mason. Then 
came an anxious time, the firmg his carefully 
wrought pots; but at the first baking all went 
well, and the vessels were ready for the enamel. 
He was now wearied with the toil and menta! 
strain of the last months, but the hardest labour 
was still before him, and a time in which he endured 
“suffering and labour such as no man would be- 
lieve.” For more than a month he worked night 
and day, grinding and powdering his enamel. At 
length the never-ending toil was done, the precious 
vessels put in the furnace, and Palissy, anxious, 
weary, but full of hope, sat down to feed his fires, 
and to dream of the beautiful white ware he should 
draw from his furnace, and which he should sell 
for three or four hundred livres; though of the 
money Bernard no doubt thought far less than did 
his poor wife, and the dreams of that day were 
chiefly of fame and honour and satisfied ambition. 
So the day passed, and when night came the enamel 
had not yet melted; but after so many wakeful nights, 
one more or less signified nothing, and all the night 
through Palissy kept up his fires; yet when morn- 
ing came the enamel had not melted; and this, 
surely, must have been one of those times of which 
Palissy tells us that “to amuse people who came to 
see me, I did my best to laugh, though within me all 
was very sad.” So the day passed. Night came 
again, another night of watching, less hopeful than the 
first, a night of eager self-deception, of seeing signs of 
melting where all was hard and dry; and when the 
third morning broke the enamel had not melted. 
That day Palissy could not laugh, could not bear that 
any one should see his agony; it seemed as though 
his mingled hope and fear must stifle him. Still he 
piled on the wood, and still the enamel remained a 
dry powder. Night came and went in fevered 
watching, broken by minutes of fevered sleep, of 
startled waking from dreams in which the fire had 
gone out; and still the potter, dazed and stupefied, 
watched on, and the fourth day was at an end. 
The time now passed like a ghastly dream, till 
at last, when the sixth night came, Palissy owned 
to his soul that the enamel would never melt. 
By some mistake he must have put in too little 
of that substance which should melt the others. 
He must make sure of that: it was not in 
his nature that he should rest till he found out 
why the enamel had not melted. So without letting 
the oven cool, he ground and pounded a fresh com- 
pound, all the time keeping up the fire. Then, for 
the first time, he left his shed, rushed into the town, 
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a strange scarecrow figure, bought a few common 
pots, overlaid them with the powder, and put them 
in the furnace. Then he filled the mouths of his 
oven with wood, and going to his store for more, 
found with dismay that he had burnt his last fuel. 
What could he do? Without fuel the work and 
hope of years was ruined—the hope of a life; for 
never again could he go through that toil and 
expense. Was his labour to fail, his credit and hope 
to be destroyed for the lack of a barrow of fuel? Yet 
where could he get it? His eyes fell on the palings of 
his little garden—quickly he tore them up, quickly 
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the hungry fire devoured the well-seasoned timber. 
Frenzy gave Palissy new energy, new. strength: he 
flew to his home and broke up the chairs and the 
tables, tore up the floors: much to the grief of his 
wife and scandal of his townsfolk, who said, the 
kindest that he was stark mad, the others that he 
was labouring to produce false money. At last that 
second enamel melted, and turned out, as Palissy 
tells us, “tolerably well :” well enough to restore his 


_eredit in the town, to give him hope to make other 


trials, which resulted in disappointment, though he 
succeeded at last. F. Masset Rosiysoy. 
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HATFIELD 


HOUSE.—I. 


—— <2 


LIZABETHAN is, pictorially speaking, the per- 
fection of English domestic architecture. To 
Gothic solidity, tempered. by Italian elegance, it 
unites a picturesqueness all its own. Less massive 
than the Tudor, it retains that warm, ruddy, and 
reposeful colouring which forms the chief charm of a 
- Tudor building. With more of stateliness, and with 
some occasional pretensions to grandeur, a typical 
example of Elizabethan at its best leaves upon the 
mind an impression of rest and calm which the ruder 
and more masculine Tudor fails to convey. Archi- 
tecturally it is by no means perfect. But with 
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all its faults, with all its fopperies and conceits, its 
twists and affectations, it continues in both a pic- 
torial and a domestic sense to be the admiration of 
the descendants of the sturdy Englishmen who, when 
they began to be conscious that empire and intellect 
were alike theirs, sought to build houses which should 
reflect the strength of arm and the grace of mind 
which combined to make the glory of England under 
the Virgin Queen. These buildings are, in the 
main, best adapted to the requirements of the typical 
Saxon home-life. Snug in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, they meet the northern idea of comfort as well, 
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perhaps, as houses can. There is no school of archi- 
tecture which so faithfully reflects the spirit of the 
age which conceived it. It is an interesting question 


and the independence of dominion. However this 
may have been, certain it is that the “spacious 
times” of Elizabeth saw the first Renaissance of 


HATFIELD HOUSE.—II. : 


how far our expanding national aspirations were re- 

flected in the long and lofty Elizabethan galleries, and 

how far this splendid development of the decorative 

arts was the result of the increased refinement and 

elegance which were born of the riches of adventure 
292 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


English art. Stiffness and angularity in pictorial 
and rudeness in domestic art—the art of chairs 
and tables, of cabinets and chimney-pieces—gave 
place to a certain degree of mobility and grace 
in the one, and of massive elegance allied to bold- 
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ness in the other. The age, in fact, was artistically 
notable mainly for its architecture, and the accessories 
of architecture—furniture and internal decorations. 
Perhaps the one building in which these charac- 
teristics are most remarkable and complete is Hat- 
field House (1.), in Hertfordshire, the residence of 
the Marquess of Salisbury. ; 

It was to its ancient royal and episcopal associa- 
tions that Hatfield owed its early importance. At 
the taking of the Doomsday Survey the manor be- 
longed to the monks of Ely. Less than half a century 
afterwards the Bishops of Ely occasionally resided at 
old Hatfield Palace, where several of them died. 
A new and more splendid house was built for them 
in the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century by Bishop 
Morton, and the banqueting hall of this building now 
forms Lord Salisbury’s stable (m.). It has probably 
more interesting historical associations than any other 
stable which can be called to mind. The new palace 
was the favourite residence of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Elizabeth, and, for a few years, of James I. 
Here, indeed, Elizabeth lived during her sister’s 
reign. In 1534 the palace and manor were handed over 
to the Crown, in exchange for other lands—a trans- 
action which appears to have been vastly in favour of 
the Crown. Ere long the noble old pile, whose solid 
workmanship, as seen in the fragment which still 
exists, ought to have saved it from so sad a fate, 
was suffered gradually to fall into decay; and by 
the end of the Sixteenth Century it was almost 
entirely a ruin. 

There happened to be, also in Hertfordshire, but 
nearer to London, the beautiful mansion of Theobalds, 
which had been built by that Lord Burghley “ whose 
nod would shake a state,” and who was the real 
founder of the greatness of the Cecils. This house 
was close to Cheshunt, and was splendidly situated 
upon the river Lea, in close proximity to Enfield Park 
and Waltham Chase. Theobalds belonged to Sir 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the youngest son of 
Lord Burghley, and in 1607 James exchanged Hat- 
field for it. In the calm seclusion of the Lord 
High Treasurer’s patrimonial mansion the king 
breathed his last. Cecil lost no time in beginning 
his new house at Hatfield, and commenced his pre- 
parations some months before the exchange was 
completed. It was begun in the autumn of 1607, 
and finished about the middle of 1612. Its builder, 
however, did not live to inhabit it, dying, literally 
worked to death, on the 24th of May in that year. 

Hatfield House is a conspicuous landmark to the 
traveller on the Great Northern Railway. It lies 
close to the line, and the gilded gates of the carriage 
‘drive which leads to the northern front are directly 
opposite the station. These gates, erected by Messrs. 
Turner, of St. Albans, are Jacobean, and the pillars 
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are of carved stone. The gates, which are of light 
iron-work, picked out in gold, are of somewhat too 
chaste a design to be strictly accurate in style. Still, 
the iron lends itself well to the flowing interlacements 
and delicate tracery of the pattern, and the effect is 
at once airy and substantial. A sudden curve in 
the carriage-drive brings the northern front of Hat- 
field House full in view. This is at once the most 
picturesque and, architecturally, the most perfect of 
the four facades. It is so simple, and at the same 
time so homely, that you fail to recognise the “severe 
simplicity, nearly allied to grandeur,” which a dis- 
tinguished writer detected.. It is perfectly plain, save 
for the projecting ivy-wreathed porch, and the two 
oriel windows by which it is flanked. The porch, with 
its plain oaken door, and the large triple-lighted bay 
above, forms a pleasant relief to what would otherwise 
be a somewhat bare elevation. Above the porch rises 
a grandly proportioned clock-tower (v1.), which adds 
dignity to the view at a short distance. 

A general idea of the house is best obtained from 
the south. It is built somewhat in the form of an 
E, along three sides of a hollow square, and is of red 
brick, with dressings of Caen and Tettenhall stone. 
The south front is 300 feet in length. The middle 
compartment is 140 feet long, and the eastern and 
western wings, which project 100 feet from the 
centre, are each 80 feet wide. The north front is 
228 feet long. The south front is massive, and 
would be imposing were it not irretrievably spoiled 
by the Palladian stone facade of the centre compart- 
ment. The picturesqueness of the deep warm red 
brick, here and there covered with ivy, is marred by 
the colder and stiffer stone. The ground floor of the 
central portion consists of a glazed arcade, than which 
nothing could well be more out of character. When 
Hatfield was built, this arcade was left open to 
the weather; but after a time a heavy iron grille, 
intimately suggestive of Newgate, was placed 
between the arches, and this, in very modern 
days, has been glazed. Such an arrangement may be 
very charming under Italian sunshine and Italian 
skies, but in the damp and variable climate of Eng- 
land it is cold and repellant. 

Sir Robert Cecil was his own architect. That 
so perfectly typical an example of contemporary 
architecture should have been designed by the genius 
of a man who presumably knew more about diplo- 
macy than the laws of proportion, is indeed matter 
for astonishment. Hatfield appears to have been 
built by rule of thumb, and a very successful rule 
that has sometimes been. But it is only a man of 
genius who can build by rule of thumb with success. 
At Hatfield, few but extremely technical critics will 
say that success has not been attained. Nothing 
is cramped, no single feature is made unduly 














prominent ; harmony and proportion have been ob- 
served in every course of brick, in every square 
tower, in every stone-finished doorway, in every 
picturesque oriel. The moral of this extraordinary 
harmony of proportion and exactitude of detail is 
that the workmen of two centuries and a half ago 
knew what they were about, did their work 
thoroughly, and had an honest English pride in what 
they were doing. The dignity of labour was never 
more manifest than in this pile, which is mainly 
the work of untutored artificers. Both the sur- 
veyor and the master-builder were mere workmen 
upon Sir Robert Cecil’s estate. No fashionable 
architect was ‘paid five per cent. upon the cost; no 
expensive clerk of the works was brought down 
from London; no builder with but the single aim 
in life of heaping one course of bricks upon another 
was called in to outrage nature by contract. Robert 
Cecil relied upon himself, and upon his little-taught 
workmen, with their native taste and their honest 
love of their work. 

Students of the great chimney question might 
with advantage visit Hatfield. No shapeless red 
pots stuck at right angles to each other in the 
midst of a bed of mortar on the top of a hollow 
buttress containing three times as many bricks as it 
need ; no revolving tin cylinders, of hideous shape 
and flimsy construction, are to be seen. Boldly 
massed, graceful in outline, singly and in squadron, 
solid and substantial without being cumbrous or 
heavy, and with no feature in their composition so 
light or so unprotected as to be an easy prey to the 
wind, the chimneys of Hatfield House are models for 
modern designers. 

Entering the house by the northern door, a 
small panelled hall forms a sort of lobby to the 
famous Marble Hall (v.). This magnificent apart- 
ment is probably unrivalled in the beauty of its oaken 
panels and carv- 
ing. The noble 
and massive 
effect is in- 
creased by its 
exceeding lofti- 
ness. It fills 
two storeys of 
the north front, 
and is lighted 
by two tiers of 
three windows 
each and by two 
oriels at the 
upper end on 
the north side. | 
The room is 50 
feet long by 30 
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feet wide. An oaken wainscot, which runs round 
two sides, rises as high as the top of the chim- 
ney-piece. The wainscot is plainly panelled, and 
is without ornament of any kind. This simple 
yet bold and free treatment of the wood is in- 
comparably effective. Warm, rich, and massive, 
the dusky oak most exquisitely reflects the ever- 
varying shades of light. On the southern side of 
the room the wall-space between the wainscot and 
the ceiling is filled up by some clear and delicate 
Gobelins, with deep, effective borders. But it is 
to its carved oak screen and its two galleries that 
the Marble Hall owes most of its fame. The screen 
is at the western end, and partitions the room from 
the lobby outside. It is divided by richly carved 
pilasters into compartments filled with slightly 
enriched panels surmounted by an openwork fan 
ornament. The large folding-doors, with their bold 
and sweeping arch, are identically treated. Above 
the screen, and projecting slightly from it, runs 
the Visitors’ Gallery. The front presents a 
wealth of carving, modelled on the same lines as 
the screen, but richer and more fantastic. The 
plain shields of the two compartments beneath 
the apertures, for visitors to watch the diners below, 
are foils to the delicate arabesques and the fanciful 
tracery of the divisions which flank them. An 
enlargement of the fan ornament of the screen, sur- 
mounted by a bold and massive cornice, completes 
this delightful piece of artistic woodwork. At the 
opposite or eastern end of the hall is a Minstrels’ 
Gallery, which, having twelve open compartments, 
hardly presents so good an opportunity for the art of 
the decorator. Nevertheless it is richly panelled, and 
the panels are filled with delicate arabesques. Here 
are introduced the heraldic lions of the Cecils, 
bearing cartouche-shaped shields containing the 
emblazoned arms of the marquessate. The gal- 
leries and screen 
appear to have 
been the work 
of a French or 
Flemish joiner, 
named Janivere, 
who worked in 
London. The 
ceiling is coved, 
and the span- 
drels are formed 
by the Cecil 
lions. The com- 
partments have, 
during the last 
few years, been 
filled with plea- 
sant mytho- 
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logical scenes by Taldeni, of Siena. - They are 
altogether out of place in a room whose chief 
beauty is derived from the dark and sober tints of 
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carved and panelled oak. This hall, which is the 
ordinary dining-room of the house, contains two 
or three interesting portraits. Here are Mary 
Tudor and Philip of Spain, together with a portrait 
of Mary Stuart, said to have been taken a few weeks 
before her execution, and a portrait of Elizabeth, not in 
her “ habit as she lived,” but garbed as Diana. 

One of the most interesting apartments at Hat- 
field is the Chapel. Generally speaking, Sir Robert 
Cecil decorated his house with a keen artistic in- 
stinct, but in the Chapel he sacrificed the simplicity 
of true art to splendour of colouring and brilliancy of 
effect. Strength, massiveness, deep reposeful shades, 
and freedom from crude and startling lights should 
everywhere characterise the internal decorations of 
a house built and furnished on the lines of Hat- 
field. Cecil was usually a tolerably scrupulous 
regarder of the artistic fitness of things. I can 


only suppose that he allowed some less judicious 
friend to overrule and mislead him in the very im- 
portant matter of the decoration of his chapel. The 
most striking feature is a large painted window over 
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the altar. Each compartment contains a Scripture sub- 
ject, painted in wondrously brilliant colouring. There 
are Latin inscriptions below the paintings, and there 
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is little reason to doubt that the window is the work 
of a Flemish artist, who probably painted it for the 
Lord Treasurer. At any rate, the framework and 
the pictures are certainly contemporaneous. The 
window cost £50—a sum which, had the currency 
not depreciated, would seem ridiculous. The room is 
panelled in oak, and the superb old wood is profusely 
used in every direction. The native massiveness of 
oaken wainscots, screens, and pilasters makes it 
necessary that they should be lighted up with rays 
full but not glaring. The effect of the light and 
shade upon the panellings, which is one of the delights 
of oak decoration, is lost in the “dim religious 
light” which straggles in refracted driblets through 
the painted glass. Want of fitness has, unfor- 
tunately, been carried even further. For the original 
altar-table of carved oak a white marble one has 
been substituted. The builder of the house would not 
permit an inch of marble under his roof, and he was 
quite right. The second Earl of Salisbury, however, 
began to work in marble chimney-pieces, and there 
are now several of these costly incongruities in the 
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principal rooms. Around three sides of the chapel 

runs a fine oak gallery, whose front is covered by 

pictures of Scriptural subjects in heavily gilt frames. 

The compartments are adorned with heads of Our 

Saviour, the twelve Apostles, and some of the 

Fathers of the Church. The old oaken pews, with 

the plain mitre and square adornments of the old 

workers in wood, have been removed, and open seats 

have been substituted. In themselves, however, these 

seats are well-nigh as artistic as any woodwork at 

Hatfield. The arm-rests at each end bear carved de- 

m vices symbolical of the Apostles and Fathers. Thus 
hill eet. there are the keys of St. Peter and the saw of St. 
Seed Ese 8 : Simon. The plain and simple wall-mouldings have 
HATFIELD HOUSE.—V¥.: THK MARBLE HALL. _ been allowed to remain, and anything freer, chaster, 
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or richer could not be. A good deal of new paint- 
ing and decorating has been done in the chapel by 
Taldeni, who has certainly adorned the new and 
sweet-toned organ very prettily. In the gallery of 
the chapel is a “Virgin and Child” ascribed to 
Albert Diirer. Here, too, is a great carved Jacobean 
chair, used by Queen Anne,-and covered in cloth 
of silver. 

The Grand Staircase (11.) opens out from the north 
end of the cloisters. The stairs are broken into short 
flights by five landings. They occupy a space of 
35 feet, and are 12 feet wide. The balustrades are of 
massive oak, and are carved in the rich and somewhat 
heavy Italian fashion which came into vogue about 
the time of the house’s building. This magnifi- 
cent staircase is a natural development of the early 
Elizabethan pattern, as seen in perfection at Aston 
Hall, near Birmingham, the old mansion of the 
Holtes. The newels and balustrades at Hatfield are 
more richly and elaborately carved than those of 
Aston, and the newels are surmounted by nude genii 
and heraldic lions supporting the cartouche shields 
which are so prominent a feature in the wood decora- 
tions of the Marble Hall. The carved genii are 
worked with that boldness and freedom to which 
wood naturally lends itself. Upon the first landing 
is an ornamental hatch-gate, designed, as in so many 
other old English country houses, to prevent my lord’s 
favourite hounds and my lady’s pet spaniels from 
wandering up-stairs into the gilded state chambers. 
The upper portion of the staircase ceiling is richly 
decorated by a Florentine pendant, elaborately 
moulded, and profusely gilded, silvered, and painted. 

Apart from its artistic beauties, the Grand Stair- 
case possesses great human interest, its walls being 
lined with contemporary portraits of the Cecils, and of 
others who have played greater or less parts in the 
political and domestic history of their country. Here 
are examples of Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, Zucchero, 
Reynolds, and Ramsay. Perhaps the most remarkable 
is one which contains two portraits painted by different 
artists at different periods. For generations a por- 
trait, by Michael Dahl, of that fourth Earl of 
Salisbury who fell under the lash of Macaulay, 
hung at the top of the stairs. The earl wears the 
picturesque dress of the latter portion of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Tradition says that the likeness is a 
good one ; but beyond this the work has little merit. 
Some years ago the picture was cleaned, and it was 
then found that it had been painted upon a canvas 
which had done duty before. An old portrait was 
found beneath, and in such good condition that it was 
easily recognised as that of Monmouth, the pitiful hero 
of Sedgemoor. His form is encased in armour, and 
he wears the preposterous Jacobean wig. He glances 
like a silent monitor over the shoulder of his succes- 
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sor. ‘The older portrait was the work of Wissing. A 
very interesting portrait which hangs close by is that 
of Queen Elizabeth, on the white charger which she 
rode when she reviewed the troops at Tilbury Fort. 
Two other notable pictures on the same wall repre- 
sent Adam and Eve in Eden. Both are attributed 
to Albert Diirer. Between 1504 and 1507 Diirer 
painted an “ Adam and Eve” which, in 1753, was still 
in the gallery of the Grand Duke at Luxembourg. 
So beautiful was the picture deemed that Gaspard 
Ursinus Velius, upon seeing it, wrote :— 
“ Angelus hos cernens miratus dixit : ab horto 
Non ita formosos vos ego depuleram.” 

It is probable enough, I think, that one of the 
Hatfield pictures is a copy from the Nuremburg 
original. 

In the Long Gallery (1v.) which runs above the 
Cloisters is seen in its latest and most perfect develop- 
ment the stately Presence Chamber, which is so 
characteristic a feature of Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture. I have referred to Aston Hall, and it will 
be remembered that the Gallery of the Presence in that 
building has already been illustrated in Taz Magazine 
or Art. The Aston gallery is perfect as a speciinen 
of the middle Elizabethan period, as the Hatfield 
gallery is of the later and more Italianised phase of 
the style. It presents a more consistent whole than 
any other in the house, of which it is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable and characteristic feature. It is 
160 feet long and 20 feet wide, lighted by eight 
large windows, with an oriel in the centre. Facing 
the south, it is always cheerful, and makes an ad- 
mirable morning-room. It is also used as the ball- 
room. The ceiling is elaborately. fretted, and is 
effectively gilded in rich deep masses. The pattern 
of the fretwork is difficult to describe. It is 
straggling, and at first sight purposeless, but close 
observation impresses it upon the mind as being both 
intricate and ingenious. The object of the designer 
appears to have been to devise a pattern which, while 
being both these things, should not be so precise or 
geometrical as to tire the eye. As it is, it acts as a foil 
to the polished diamond parqueterie floor. The Gal- 
lery has been lighted with gas for the last twelve 
years, but the gold upon the ceiling retains all its pris- 
tine brightness. It is worthy of remark that while 
gas will not deaden good gold, it will tarnish the best 
silver. The apartment just misses being gorgeous, 
the brilliant gilding of the fretted ceiling being 
almost too much for the more sober adjuncts; but its 
loftiness, its exceeding length, and its just pro- 
portion prevail, and glare or garishness there is 
none. It is panelled all round; but the ruling 


simplicity of the woodwork in most of the other parts 
of the house has here given place to lighter and more 
The capitals of the classic 
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pillars which adorn the embrasures of the windows 
are delicately gilt, and the wainscoting is moulded 
and beaded into panels 
which recall the plan 
of the famous mathe- 
matical maze which 
the ingenious Spanish 
hidalgos, who were cast 
away upon a desolate 
island, constructed to 
guard the entrance to 
their rude habitation. 
The panels between the 
pillars are carved in 
relief and delicately 
beaded. The gallery 
contains a wealth of 
old furniture, carved 
and twisted with all 
the infinite pains and 
ingenuity of furniture- 
makers from the Re- 
naissance to Queen 
Anne. Here is _pre- 
served the cradle ‘of 
Queen Anne, which is 
of oak, perfectly bare 
_ and unornamented. In 
a massive cabinet of 
heavy and careful work- 
manship is a pedigree 
of Queen Elizabeth, 
written upon parch- 
ment. Its length will be conceived of when I explain 
that it traces the genealogy of the Virgin Queen in a 
clear, unbroken line to Adam. Upon the walls 
hang several small portraits of great historic interest. 





A series of seven represent Henry VIII. and his 
wives. They have been ascribed to Holbein; but 
it is by no means clear 
that all seven portraits 
were one man’s work, 
and it is doubtful if 
Holbein had anything 
to do with them. 
School-book notions of 
the personal charms of 
Henry’s_ wives are 
rudely dispelled by 
these portraits, which 
are undoubtedly con- 
temporary, although I 
am not aware that they 
have ever been looked 
upon as authorities. It 
is very regrettable that 
so much doubt exists 
as to the painters of. 
very many of the his- 
torical portraits at Hat- 
field. Some 250 of 
them formed part of 
the private collection 
of Queen Elizabeth, 
which, after her death, 
came into the posses- 
sion of Robert Cecil. 
Unlike most of the 
men and woimen of the 
; Renaissance, Gloriana, 
accomplished in politics and dress, and a good enough 
judge of poetry, was not particularly curious in the 
plastic arts. Possibly she was too busy to acquire 
the taste. J. PenpErEt-Bropuvrst. 
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EISSONTER has been described as “a great 
painter of little pictures.” This is true in 

more senses than one. Not only does the master 
produce himself on the tiniest canvases, and paint 
as for the magnifying-glass of the “ searching ” 
critic : he is diminutive in other and more important 
ways. His subjects are nearly always petty, the 
emotions he sets himself to represent (with few ex- 
ceptions) commonplace and trivial. He sees nature 
and life through the wrong end of the telescope, 
and paints us a world of pygmies, where only the 
brie-d-brae is of any particular magnitude, and pas- 
sion, the inspiration of art, is dwarfed and thinned 


down to a positive expression of the Genteel. This, 
we take it, is one reason why his work is precious 
to the average picture-buyer. True it is that to 
possess it you must be “rich beyond the poten- 
tialities of avarice,” and that nothing so stimulates 
the desire of the collector as the costliness and rarity 
of the objects he has made it his function to collect. 
But it is also true that Meissonier has nothing par- 
ticular to say, and that his manner of saying it 
is reputed to approach perfection ; and that all you 
need to enjoy him absolutely is a good spy-glass and 
the sense of possession. He has none of the passion 
and energy of Delacroix ; none of the mystical and 
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solemn romance of Millet; none of the noble sig- 
nificance of Rousseau, or the radiant and delicate 
fancy of Corot. But how exquisite the texture of 
that drapery ! how natural and pleasing that gesture 
of attention! how suggestive and true the oak press 
yonder ! how full of life and significance the hat and 
canons of the admiring cavalier! You may count 
the threads in our painter’s doublet and breeches, 
the rivets in our lanzknechts’ armour; and, reflecting 
that you gave three thousand apiece or so for the 
two pictures, you may enlarge your fill on the 
functions of art with real authority. 

Meissonier, a Dutchman at heart, is yet an out- 
come of the French Renaissance, and is touched, 
though never so faintly, with the spirit of 1830. 
He delights in costume for its own sake; he is an 
archeologist and a student of history ; he rejoices, 
not in observing and reproducing the life about him 
—as Terborch did, and Metzu and Mieris, and Jan 
Steen and Brauwer and Hals—but in re-creating, 
not so much the life of past years as certain pic- 
turesque aspects of past years. He has painted 
scenes of violence, and painted them, as everything, 
well ; and he has contributed with all the force that 
was in him, to the apotheosis of the legendary 





THE VISIT TO THE SsTUDIO. 


(Painted by Meissonier.) 
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IN THE GUARD HOUSE. 


(Painted by Meissonier.) 


Napoleon. But his heart is not with sub- 
jects like these. He is a painter pure and 
simple, and his theme is not mind but 
matter, not the soul of things but the body, 
not what is hidden and innate but what is 
tangible and apparent. He has the painter’s 
eye for surfaces, the painter’s pleasure in 
materials, the painter’s love of gesture and 
attitude, the painter’s hand for the manage- 
ment of means and the pictorial reproduction 
of whatever he can see and feel. His mus- 
queteers are somehow alive within their 
clothes ; but their clothes are the liveliest 
part of them. There is plenty of vigour and 
actuality in his skittle-players; but there is 
even more in the skittles they are bowling 
down. For he 1s the painter of externals, and 
to him one thing is as well worth painting per- 
fectly as anot!:er—the dead as the living. 

That Meissonier in his way is a true 
artist and a fine craftsman is obvious enough. 
Whether he is the equal of Terborch, or only 
his diminutive, has yet to be decided. The 
critics are unanimous, the painters are divided ; 
so the question is one that for the present had 
best be left in abeyance. 











GREEK MYTHS IN GREEK ART. 
THE YOUTH OF ACHILLES. 


OMER tells us in matchless words one fragment 

of the story of Achilles—his terrible wrath and 

the woe that it wrought for the hosts of the Achzans. 
But of the hero’s early life, of his wonderful parent- 
age and strange nurture, we hear nothing. When 
the “Iliad” opens the Greek warriors are already before 
the walls of Troy, the siege is well advanced, and the 
poet assumes that the story of the past is familiar 
to us, that we know of the mustering of the heroes 
and the bygone history of each. But the scattered 
lays that told of this bygone history are long since 
perished, and we are left to glean their contents 
from Roman poets, fragments of grammarians’ stray 
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quotations, and from another and perhaps securer 
source, the monuments of ancient art. Oddly and 
for us happily enough Greek vase-painters seem spe- 
cially to have delighted to depict those very stories 
the early literary record of which has perished, the 
stories which deal with the time before the “ Iliad ” 
opens and after its close. The “Iliad” is, after all, 
but an episode in the war: it does not treat of the 
gist of the quarrel between Trojans and Greeks, nor 
yet of the final downfall of Troy; hence perhaps 
the comparative neglect of its subjects by the vase- 
painter. Still, even when this and many other causes 
which cannot here be enumerated are taken into 
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I,—THE FRANQOIS VASE. 


(Etruscan Museum, Florence.) 
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account, there remains a certain element of mystery 
in the choice of the vase-painter :-a mystery no doubt 
destined to be cleared away by means of the fuller 
study of the subject. 

As Helen among women, so among men Achilles 
shines forth for all time pre-eminent. He is the 
typical Greek hero, perfect in personal beauty, strong 
and swift, very proud, very passionate, high-minded, 
eager, quick to love and hate. In his veins there 
was hot blood flowing from his mortal father Peleus, 
and from his Nereid mother in his bones a divine 
stubbornness. The story of these the Greek vase- 
painter has told us. The father Peleus, himself de- 
scended from King Zeus, was one of the heroes who 
went forth to join the mighty hunt of the boar in 
‘the brakes of Calydon. This hunt we see pictured 
in the frieze that decorates the wonderful vase which 
we have figured (1.), known to archeologists as the 
Francois Vase. We shall have to study the whole 
thing in detail, for it contains a miniature epic of 
Achilles. But for the moment we must stop to 
notice only the boar-hunt in the topmost frieze. 

To most of us the description of this hunt is 
familiar in Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in-Calydon.” 
We know how the hunters found lying asleep 


“ With violent visions fed, 
The blind bulk of the unmeasurable beast,” 


and how they launched their darts and missed him. 


“ But the boar heaved half out of ooze and slime, 
His tense flank trembling round the barbed wound, 
Hateful and fiery with invasive eyes, 
And bristling with intolerable hair, 
Plunged, and the hounds clung, and green flowers and white 
Reddened and broke all round them where they came.” 


Such is the poet’s picturesque way, but to the vase- 
painter this consciousness of nature and _ pictorial 
effect is forbidden; his subject, because it is to be 
employed decoratively, must be conceived in some 
simple, symmetrical, pattern fashion. The early 
vase-painter will be mindful of two things, and two 
only. He will tell his story clearly, and he will fill 


his space pleasantly. We could not have a better - 


* instance of these two practical necessities than the 
one before us. The vase-painter has told his story 
clearly. The monster boar is the centre of the de- 
sign; he is pierced with futile lances, a dog attacks 
him from above, a slain dog and a slain hero lie 
below. It is very clear who everybody is. Even 
the poor dog, with his dying paws uplifted, has his 
name; he is Ormenos, the eager one; first in pur- 
suit, he was first to die. To the left is another dog 
with a good dog-name, Methepon, the follower, and 
yet another, Labros, the fierce one, and to the right 
Kgertes, the vigilant. We feel somehow that these 
four-legged hunters were well housed, well cared for, 
and well loved. The masters, too, are a noble band. 


Facing the boar are Peleus and Meleager, behind 
them Melanion and Atalanta. Atalanta, the maiden 
huntress, is scarcely distinguishable from her men 
companions. . The vase-painter was not concerned 
with the pathos of her story ; he saw only a maiden, 
a votary of Artemis, strong to fight, appointed by 
the gods for the slaying of the boar; he does not 
call her as her lover does 
“Most fair and fearful, feminine, a god 

Faultless ;” 

nor does he blame her hardly, bidding her know 
‘‘A woman armed makes war upon herself 

Unwoman-liké, and treads down use and wont, 

And the sweet common honour that she hath ;” 
nor does he even pause to note, half in sorrow, half 
in awe, the price she pays for this her armed and 
iron maidenhood, 

“ A cold and sacred life but strange, 

But far from dances and the back-blowing torch, 

Far off from flowers.” 
He is too simple and too reverent towards the will 
of the gods; it is they, not he, who have bidden her 
be a woman yet no wife, and bear a spear for spindle 
and a bow-string for a web woven. 

The story is told thus simply without complicated 
emotion, and the design is as artless. In regular, 
symmetrical couples the hunters advance on either 
side, the two hindmost couples to right and left, with 
each one leg uplifted, to show their eager running, 
the foremost couples halting for actual fight ; kneel- 
ing bowmen fill the spaces between. If we miss in 
the thought of the artist all the complicated asso- 
ciations woven by modern poets about this Caly- 
donian hunt, we must at least own that decoratively 
the design is most successful, and until we fully 
recognise these decorative necessities and successes 
we shall never properly understand the motives of 
ancient vase-painting. 

Thus much for Achilles’ sire. For the story of 
his mother, silver-footed Thetis, we must seek other- 
where. On the seashore of Magnesia tradition said 
the goddess dwelt, and so great was her beauty that, 
Pindar tells us, for her hand there was strife between 
Zeus and glorious Poseidon, each having desire she 
should be his fair bride, “for love had obtained 
dominion over them.” But Themis of wise counsels 
spake how it was predestined that the sea-goddess 
should, if ever she were the bride of a god, bear a 
royal offspring mightier than his father; and Themis 
bade that she should be the bride of a mortal, and 
see her son fall in war, a son who should be “as 
Ares in the might of his hands, and as lightning 
in the swiftness of his feet.” So the goddess was 


ordained the heaven-sent prize of the mortal Peleus. 
So the high gods decreed, but the sea-goddess did 
not gladly suffer her fate. Often as Peleus sought 
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to grasp her she changed her shape, now becoming a 
bearded lion, now a snake, now a pard, now a bird, 
now a burning fire, then flowing water, or a flowering 
tree. With such manifold craft did she seek to weary 
her lover; but her fate was upon her. Fate had 
ordained that the love of the mortal should persist 
and overbear the goddess’s caprice. 

This scene of the wrestling of Peleus and Thetis 
is a very favourite one with the vase-painter. Out 
of sixty known examples I shall refer to two of 
special beauty and interest. The first (11.) is from 
the centre of a cylix now in the museum at Berlin. 
Beyond the désign the vase deserves to be known 
as the one and only specimen we possess of the 
master Peithinos. ‘ Peithinos painted” is written to 
the left of the figures. From the delicate, careful, 
still archaic style we are sure that Peithinos was 
one of the great group of vase-decorators who lived 
and worked at Athens in the middle of the Fifth 
Century B.c. Peleus grasps Thetis round the waist 


according to the usual wrestling scheme. The contest 
is represented merely symbolically, pattern fashion, 
so as to indicate a well-known story, and beautifully 
to fill the circular space. Thetis seems more con- 
cerned to hold up her drapery with her long delicate 
fingers than to struggle; in fact she does not need 
to fight, the lion and the three snakes sufficiently 


indicate that her trust is in magic. The elaborate, 
schematically arranged drapery of both figures is 
well worthy of note. No finer instance could be 
found of the way in which, just at the transition 
from the archaic to the free manner of vase-painting, 
the beauty of drapery and its decorative capacities 
are fully felt, and yet its due relation to the body 
is not at all understood: the limbs which should 
be veiled, and yet expressed by the drapery, are dis- 
tinctly drawn underneath the drapery, and also its 
form and folds are independent. The hands of Peleus 
are locked in a curious knot. The two figures are 
very beautifully arranged and balanced with a careful 
symmetry which grows as one looks. 

This simple wrestling scheme was admirably 
adapted to fill the circular space of the inside of a 
cylix, but to decorate the outside frieze of the cup 
obviously it needed expansion. Accordingly in a cylix 
by the master Hieron, now in the Louvre, we see the 
scene very pleasantly amplified (m1., 1v.). The old 
wrestling group is still in the centre of one side, but 
to right and left, filling up the remaining space, 
the frightened attendants of the goddess, the Nereids, 
fly in haste. And whither should they fly, thinks 
the vase-painter with pleasant fancy, but to old 
father Nereus himself and his wife Doris? So Nereus 
is seated on a carved chair as becomes a dignitary, 
and holds a trident, and his wife Doris to show she is 
a sea-queen holds a fish. Scattered dolphins show 
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that we are in the depths of the sea. Nereus is a 
friendly old king, for the foremost Nereid kisses 
his chin in kindly, supplicating fashion. 

These vases, and many such, tell the story in a 
very simple reverent way, but we can at once see 
that the tale had in it elements which a corrupt 
taste could easily vulgarise. There is a vase from 
Rhodes in the British Museum, the drawing of 
which is of surpassing beauty, but the sentiment 
has sunk to mere sensuousness. Thetis is a lovely 
woman crouching undraped by the seashore in the 
attitude. of a crouching Aphrodite. Peleus from 
behind surprises her; above hovers a love-god. The 
old wrestling scheme is quite gone, with the tradi- 
tional faith that prompted it. Instead of the old 
tale of mortal daring and the compelling mandate 
of the gods, we have just a common story of human 
passion, nay, human sense. It is the downfall which 
awaits nearly every myth in the lax later days, a 
downfall for which no beauty of drawing, no gilt, 
and no colouring can atone. 

But to learn the end of this strange wooing we 
must turn back to the third frieze of the Francois 
Vase, where certainly we can complain of no laxity 
of thought or expression. The second frieze refers 
also to the life of Achilles; but to a later scene, 
the chariot race he celebrates in the funeral honours 
paid to his friend Patroclus. I therefore advisedly 
pass it over, and come to the procession which 
winds solemnly round the broad central frieze mid- 
way in the vase. It is the great pageant of the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, which all the 
Olympian gods honour with their high presence, 
even Zeus and Poseidon, “for they say that to 
Thetis’ bridals came those twain kings with the 
rest.” If the wooing was wild, the wedding was 
at least celebrated with every fitting pomp. Within 
the temple-like house sits Thetis, as decorum bade ; 
we can just see her arm and knees emerging. In 
front of the door Pelets, before him an altar 
and a wine-cup, welcomes the august assembly. 
That there be no mistake, on the altar is written 
*Bomos” (altar). The first to approach is a 
strange figure, the good Centaur, the horse-man 
Cheiron; his name is written above his head. He, 
some said, had given counsel to Peleus how he might 
overcome the sea-nymph, and by his cave on the 
evening of the mid-month her nuptials were accom- 
plished. He comes now to greet the bridegroom 
with a hearty hand-grasp; slung over his shoulder 
is a rough tree-branch and the woodland game he has 
snared. Iris, the maiden messenger of the gods, 
with her herald staff in her hands, attends him. 
Behind come three quaint ladies of special marriage 
import: Demeter, goddess of marriage and house- 
hold ties; Chariklo, wife of the Centaur—for it was 
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fitting some mortal matron should be present; and 
Hestia, goddess of the hearth and home. Next, 
kept at seemly distance by the matrons, the wine-god 
Dionysos, with a large wine-jar on his shoulder, 
all ready for the wedding revels. Behind him 
the three Hours, never failing as wedding guests, 
since marriage is for all time. Next, in a splendid 
chariot, King Zeus, wielding a thunderbolt, and 
Hera, his wife; with them two Muses, Urania and 
Calliope; behind, again more Muses. Round the 
other side of the vase the procession continues to 
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hunt and dance, and play the lyre. We behold 
him on many vase-paintings (which space forbids 
me to figure) brought. by his father Peleus to the 
Centaur’s cave. 

His fate was in a double way bound up with Troy. 
When the gods came to the marriage feast of his 
parents, there was one guest came unbidden—and she 
brought a fatal gift—Eris, the goddess of strife : 

“The Abominable that uninvited came 


Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board ”— 
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II.—A CYLIX BY PEITHINOS : INTERIOR. 
(Berlin.) 


advance, but these groups may serve us as examples 
of the rest. , 

So the wedding is consummated, and to this 
goodly pair is born a still more goodly son, the young 
Achilles. It was needful to linger so long over the story 
of father and mother, because in the fate and the 
character of the son there is always something of 
the splendour and much of the pathos of his double 
nature: a passion and a frailty that are mortal, a 
steadfastness and a radiance that are divine. He was 
not to be reared like other children. Old Cheiron 


the Centaur took him and nursed him in his cave, 
and fed him on the marrow of lions and wild boars, 
and taught him all that a hero need know, to 





that golden apple inscribed to the fairest, to gain 
which Aphrodite promised fair Helen to Paris, 
Priam’s son. In the marriage procession on the 
Frangois Vase Eris does not appear; probably the 
legend was of later times. Anyhow it was the lot 
of Achilles to go to Troy, and join the strife raised 
by the angry goddess. The heart of his goddess- 
mother was heavy with dark foreboding; she knew 
that if her son went to Troyland he would win for 
himself great glory, but also sure death, and she 
would not hold him back. 

It is under the towers of Ilium that we find 
Achilles next, and engaged in what seems to us 
no glorious deed. He is about to slay Troilus, the 
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youngest son of Priam. ‘To most of us the name upon old Priam who so early lost his son, and upon 
Troilus suggests a very different experience : those sisters who wept him well-nigh for ever. On 





, ; ' thirty-eight vases this story of Troilus is set forth, 

pose ntomewe hin a - ve ce and it is from them only that we learn the details of 

Where Cressid lay ate night.” oe - his death, With his sister Polyxena he went to the 
fountain outside the walls, she to draw water, he 

But the old Greek legend knew of no such love- with his horses. Achilles lurked in ambush behind 


story. We must dismiss Cressida wholly from our the fountain; the brother and sister fled in terror at 
minds, and shift the pathos of the boy’s early death his sight. Polyxena escaped, but Troilus was over- 
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taken ; and ruthless Achilles draggéd him to the 
altar of Apollo and there slew him, ere the Trojan 
heroes had time to come to his rescue. “It is 
this drama in three acts, the ambush, the pursuit, 
the final murder, that the vase-painter has tried to 
compress into onescene. To the left is the fountain 
with water-jars, near it the god Apollo with uplifted 
hand; the fountain is marked “ Krene” (fountain) ; 
a nymph, Rodia, stands on the step; below her 
watches the mother of Achilles, Thetis, we hope pro- 


testing against her son’s murderous intent; next is 


Hermes, to show the deed is in part condoned by the 
gods, and next Athené, patron goddess of Achilles. 
The upper part of the body of Achilles is defaced, but 
we see his eager pursuit by the action of the one 
remaining leg. In front is the boy Troilus, mounted 
and leading a second horse. Below a fallen water-jar 
(marked “ Hydria”) indicates the haste and con- 


fusion of his flight. Still further to the front two 
draped men-figures rush to tell the terrible news to 
old Priam, seated in front of the city gate. “Seated” 
I say advisedly ; for lest the artist’s skill should fail 
to depict a chair here is the word “ seat” (‘‘thakos”) 
clearly written upon it. Out of the city gate issue 
in haste two elder brothers of Troilus, Hector and 
Polites, but they will come too late. The tale is told 
in a thoroughly epic downright story-telling manner. 
The artist does not select a typical moment and 
thereto subordinate all details, but writes down the 
whole fact as a bard might sing it. 

And this is the last episode in the hero’s life 
before the story of the “Iliad” begins. It comme- 
morates a deed reckless and ruthless indeed, but after 
the vengeful manner of those times justifiable, a 
fitting prelude to the great ungovernable “ wrath ” 
that Homer sang. Jane E. Harrison. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MO LIERE.* 
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HE Leloir “Moliére” is 
one of the _pleasantest 
books imaginable. The 
paper and type are such 
as we are accustomed to 
receive from the Librairie 
‘des Bibliophiles. The text 
is a reprint of the origi- 
nal editions of such of 
Moliére’s plays as were 
published during his life- 
time, and, for such as were 

not, of the edition of 1682, the preface to which, 
by Vinot and Lagrange, is added to the text. The 
notes, by M. G. Monval, of the Thédtre Francais, 
are scholarly and sufficient. The illustrations, thirty- 
one in number, are designed by the late Louis Leloir, 
and etched by Léopold Flameng. The edition, in 
fact, is such as is only produced in France; and to 
have it, though the “ Grands Ecrivains” edition is 
in some sort preferable, is to have Moliére in the 
comeliest guise which has yet been fitted to him. 

It is not with Moliére’s work, but with the 
illustrations of Louis Leloir that we have just now to 
deal. These are published apart from the text in a 
tiny portfolio. The ¢*rage before us is on Whatman 
paper and with the letter. The portrait, from one 
at the Comédie Francaise, has something in common 
with Houdon’s bust: is rather an ideal, that is to 





* “Théatre de Moliére. Trente-et-un Dessins de Louis Leloir, 
et un Portrait, gravés par Léopold Flameng.” Paris: Jouaust; 
Librairie des Bibliophiles. 





say, than a reality. It is proud, a trifle bitter, and 
quite austere : the Moliére, not of the gayest and most 
joyous farces in literature, but of the most intellec- 
tual expression of laughter since Menander. With 
this we may bracket the ‘‘ Muse de Moliére,” which 
must be regarded as a kind of emblem—not too 
successful —of the master-poet’s life and genius. 
It represents the original of the portrait—a little 
changed in feature and individuality—seated, in the 
act of composition, at a table loaded with books and 
papers. His aspect is perturbed and dubious, as of 
one trying to think of a word. His hand is guided 
by a young person of the female sex, with wings 
attached, but with a very modern cast of counten- 
ance, who, delightfully foreshortened, and so poised 
in air as to seem almost natural, is leering into the 
poet’s face, and trying hard to induce him to write 
at her dictation. The design is exceedingly clever 
and daring; but the contrast between Moliére’s wig 
—a fine, full-blown, full-bottomed wig it is—and 
the flying feet and romantic pinions of the Muse is 
a thought disturbing. Such emblems are common 
enough in the illustrative art of the last century ; 
but they appear to us at a hundred years’ distance, 
and with the attribute of a common style. The 
Leloir design is too modern to be impressive. It 
lacks the stiffness, the unreality, the convention of 
its predecessors. It is at once too realistic and too 
poetical ; and the effect it produces is one of amuse- 
ment and surprise. To our thinking, it is the least 
successful number in the series. 

The rest are illustrations pure and simple. They 











are not all good, any more than the plays of Moliére 

are all good. But then M. Leloir is often poor 
where Moliére is at his best, and is never very good 
when Moliére is at his worst. His talent is sur- 
prisingly flexible and adroit; but it is not always 
adroit and flexible enough. Thus, the illustration to 
“Don Garcie de Navarre,” the luckless tragi-comedy 
in which we have the beginnings of no less a master- 
piece than the “ Misanthrope ” itself, is serious and 
stagy enough (it represents Don Garcie and Elvire, 
in the scene of the letter) to serve as an illustration 
to the dramas of Vacquerie; while that to “ Don 
Juan ”—the libertine’s encounter with the statue of 
the Commendatore—is not Moliére, but Hugo pure 
and simple. In the same case are the illustrations 
of the solemn inanities prepared by Moliére for the 
court: the “ Princesse d’Elide,” that unlucky imita- 
tion of Moreto; the impossible ‘“ Mélicerte ;” the 
imposing but tedious “ Amants Magnifiques;” the 
unreadable and intolerable “ Psyché.” In this last 
M. Leloir has chosen to illustrate not Moliére, but 
Corneille, in collaboration with whom, and Quinault, 
Moliére wrote the piece for Lully’s music. The 
picture, which represents the meeting of Psyché 
and the river-god, is pretty enough; but it has 
nothing in common with Moliére, being merely 
operatic and spectacular, and—what is worse—com- 
pletely modern in sentiment and effect. Touched 
with the same defect is the illustration of “L’Avare.” 
It represents Harpagon in the act of searching the 
pockets of La Fléche, and pictures, not the Harpagon 
of Moliére—fantastic, comic, absurd—but the Har- 
pagon of Talbot, who played the part with such 
conviction and such an entire misunderstanding of 
the first principles of comedy that he made you cry. 
That in all these cases M. Leloir is dexterous, grace- 
ful, effective in his way need hardly be said. But 
with all these graces he is no true Moliérist, but 
the reverse; which is as much as to say that he 
is wrong. 

With the other plays he is almost always suc- 
cessful. Nothing, for instance, could be better than 
his rendering of a prime situation in the “ Précieuses 
Ridieules:” where Mascarille, broad-blown with 
triumphant impudence, sits and discourses to Cathos 
and Madelon, drunk with his magnificence, undone 
by the eloquence with which he overwhelms and 
confounds them. Very good, too, is the picture of 
Scapin, cudgel in hand, and with the much-batooned 
Géronte upon his back: the rogue, flourishing his 
weapon, is exulting in his knavery; the head of 
his long-suffering master, a picture of astonish- 
ment and distress, is just emerging from the sack. 
In the illustration of the “Cocu Imaginaire,” 
Sganarelle, all fury and revenge, yet comic too, 
draws his rapier, with a fine gesture of wrath 
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and determination, upon Lélie and his daughter 
and his unoffending wife. In that to the “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” a Monsieur Jourdain who 
must surely have been inspired by the acting of 
Got, parades his turban and his mamamouchiship 
in general before a Mme. Jourdain, who reminds 
us of Jouassain at her best. From the “Ecole des 
Femmes” we have pictured an admirable Arnolphe 
and Agnés; from “ Amphitryon,” a meeting of the 
two Sosies, the false with a cudgel—grave, truculent, 
frightening—the true with a lantern—shrinking, 
terrified, amazed; from the “ Malade Imaginaire,” 
an Argan, nightcapped and gowned and screened, 
ringing for his people with a passion not easily 
described ; from ‘‘ Le Mariage Forcé,” a Sganarelle, 
the picture of respectable timidity, and an Alcidas, 
offering a sword and hiding a cudgel, the picture of 
elegant and courtly blackguardism. The illustration 
of the “ Tartuffe” is scarce so satisfactory: the im- 
postor, approaching from without, is poorly con- 
ceived ; the Orgon (hiding beneath the table) is 
quite meaningless ; the Elvire decidedly anxious and 
melodramatic. That of the “ Misanthrope” again, 
while extremely elegant in design and effect, pre- 
sents us to an Alceste who is far too haggard and 
anxious, and a Céliméne who is far too kindly and 
seductive. We are reminded not of the Palais Bour- 
bon, but of the Rue de Richelieu ; not of Moliére and 
Armande Béjart, but of Delaunay, the most serious 
and emphatic of Alcestes, and of a Céliméne by 
Madeleine Brohan. And that, as all true Moliérists 
will agree, is not exactly what is desired. 

Among the good numbers of the series is the 
scene from “Les Facheux,” where Lysandre dances 
before and with and at the unhappy Eraste. That 
Lysandre is engaged in a real coranto we would not 
like to swear; that he is dancing with uncommon 
spirit and unction, and that EFraste is hideously 
annoyed, is obvious to the meanest capacity. An- 
other successful representation is that of the famous 
scene from the “ Femmes Savantes:” of Trissotin 
reading his immortal sonnet— 

‘* Votre prudence est endormie, 
De traiter magnifiquement, 


Et de loger superbement, 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie ”— 


while Bélise and Philaminte and Armande listen 
rejoicing in attitudes of devout enthusiasm. A 
third—well imagined, well composed, well done—is 
from the ‘Comtesse d’Escarbagnas ;” a fourth, of 
singular merit, from the “ Impromptu de Versailles.” 
Indeed, where M. Leloir is good he is very good 
indeed, where he is bad he is at his worst, not in- 
elegant nor unpleasant, but only mistaken. But for 


Boucher, his “ Moliére ” were probably the best we 
have. 


W. E. H. 
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SOME PORTRAITS BY HOGARTH. 


———#t4—- — 


N the autobiographical notes of Hogarth, published 
by John Ireland in 1798, there is a bitter and 
disparaging account of contemporary portrait-paint- 
ing. Vanloo, Hogarth says, was all the rage; and 





means I could stem the torrent, and dy opposing 
end it. I laughed at the pretensions of these 
quacks in colouring, ridiculed their productions as 
feeble and contemptible, and asserted that it required 
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MISS ARNOLD. 


(Painted by William Hogarth. Fitzwilliam Museum.) 


in defect of Vanloo, the market was monopolised 
by native and foreign impostors who, with the aid 
of a “drapery-man” and an empiric system, puffed 
and flattered themselves into fashion. “By this 
inundation of folly and fuss I must confess I was 
much disgusted, and determined to try if by any 


neither taste nor talents to excel their most popular 
performances.” To this it was not unreasonably 
replied that he had better prove his words by 
excelling them without delay; and he seems to 
have set about it with the conviction that what men 
had done man might do, and that William Hogarth 
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was to the full as good as Anthony Van Dyck. But 
although one of his first life-size portraits, that of 
Captain Coram, fairly held its own against the 
Shackletons and Hudsons and Cotes and Highmores, 


his own energetic language, it “brought the whole 
nest of phizmongers on my back, where they buzzed 
like so many hornets.”  Portraits—it was decided 
nem. con.—“ were not his province.” 





LAVINIA FENTON : 


‘€ POLLY PEACHUM.”’ 


(Painted by William Hogarth. National Gallery.) 


his pretensions, urged, no doubt, with an uncom- 

promising candour which damaged his cause, found 

little favour with his colleagues of the St. Martin’s 

Lane Academy. He was thus tempted to abandon 

the only lucrative branch of his art because, to use 
294 


It is probable that the scattered biographical 
memoranda from which the above quotations are 
derived were more or less manipulated by their editor. 
But they were drawn up late in Hogarth’s life, 
and no doubt reflect with tolerable accuracy his 
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view of portrait-painting in so far as he himself had 
practised it. We must, therefore, infer that his 
success, even in his own eyes, was but qualified. 
“Time only,” he says, “can decide whether I was 
the best or the worst face-painter of my day; for 
a medium was never so much as suggested.” Hence 
examples of his work in this way are not very 
numerous. Those, indeed, which are to be found in 
public collections scarcely amount to a dozen. At 
the Foundling Hospital is the fine full-length of 
' Captain Coram, its brave old founder, whose honest, 
sea-beaten face, hard-lined as a ship’s figure-head, is 
softened by the painter into-a kindly dignity. The 
Royal collection, again, boasts the admirable por- 
trait of Garrick and his wife, engraved by Bourne 
in 1842 for the Art Journal, which represents the 
actor writing the prologue to “Taste,” while the 
lady, like Cibber’s daughter in Vanloo’s picture, 
stands archly behind his chair to draw his pen from 
his hand. In the National Gallery is the artist’s own 
likeness, which vies with Captain Coram for the 
honour of being his masterpiece, and has made his 
Montero cap, his bright-eyed, open countenance, and 
his pug-dog Trump familiar as household words. 
This was executed in 1745, and engraved by himself 
in 1749. In the little green-coated full-length in 
the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington, 
where he is painting the Comic Muse, he looks older 
and more worn. At this date he had published the 
ill-fated “Analysis,” though the worst misfortune of 
his latter days, the painting of “ Sigismonda,” was 
still to come. This portrait he also engraved in 1758, 
making, however, considerable variations. With ex- 
ception of a head of his sister Mary, some conver- 
sation-pieces, and three portraits to which reference 
will presently be made, these are the chief examples 
of Hogarth’s work as a “ face-painter ” which are to 
be found in collections accessible to the public. 

There are, however, several of his portraits scat- 
tered in noblemen’s seats and private houses. Of 
these the number at present seems indeterminate, as 
. nearly every annual exhibition of the Old Masters 
reveals some hitherto unknown specimen. Not very 
long ago (Magazine or Art, September, 1882) I 


gave an account of Lord Normanton’s charming and. 


nearly forgotten “Graham Family,” certainly one 
of the most pleasing of the painter’s efforts ; and in 
the same exhibition was am effective half-length 
of Lord Macclesfield. At Lord Feversham’s is the 
“Garrick as Richard the Third,” for which the actor 
gave Hogarth £200, but which does not to-day 
sustain the reputation it at first acquired. St. 


Martin’s-in-the-Fields possesses the presentment of 
its architect, James Gibbs; the Royal College of 
Surgeons, that of Sir C. Hawkins; and the Royal 
Society, the antiquary, Martin Folkes, once its 


president and Hogarth’s colleague at the Foundling. 
Somewhere, too, in his full-blown canonicals, is that 
episcopal Hoadly, of whom Steele wrote— 

“Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 

All faults he pardons though he none commits ; ”’ 
somewhere, also, a likeness of the Archbishop Her- 
ring, who lifted his voice against the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” Mr. Bingham Mildmay has a portrait of 
Mrs. Hogarth; and Mr. R. C. Nichols those of the 
painter’s sisters, Mary and Anne. Mr. Ernest 
Gye owns Mrs. Elizabeth Hoadly; Mr. C. H. 
Hawkins, a graceful head of Miss Rich ; the Earl of 
Dunmore, Mrs. Garrick. Then there are Lord Lans- 
downe’s Peg Woffingtén, and Mr. Brinsley Marlay’s 
Lavinia Fenton. Others could be named, but it is 
needless to extend a list which could not pretend to 
be exhaustive. 

We are, however, enabled to present our readers 
with the charming portrait of Miss Fenton recently 
purchased by the nation from the Leigh Court 
collection. As she wears the costume of Polly 
Peachum in the “ Beggar’s Opera,” the part in which 
she first became famous, it cannot be placed earlier 
than 1728; and, though it may of course have been 
produced much later, probably dates with the several 
replicas of scenes from Gay’s “ Newgate pastoral,” 
which Hogarth executed for Mr. Rich, of Covent 
Garden, and others. One of these is still to be 
seen at Mr. John Murray’s in Albemarle Street, and 
gives a good idea of the costumes and aspect of 
the original cast at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In the 
centre, with folded arms, stands the Corypheus of 
the highway (Walker), who apparently has just 
finished his solo :— 

“Then farewell, my love—dear charmers, adieu, 

Contented I die—’tis the better for you. 


Here ends all dispute the rest of our lives, 
For this way at once I please all my wives.” 


To the left Lucy (Mrs. Egleton) pleads for him to 
Lockit ; to the right Polly (Miss Fenton) is on her 
knees to Peachum. Among the favoured lookers-on 
are the Duke of Bolton, with his ribbon and star, 
Gay, Rich, Anthony Henley, and a number of less 
well-known notabilities. 

In the National Gallery portrait of Miss Fenton 
(her real name was Beswick) she wears much the 
same costume as she does in Mr. Murray’s picture, 
which by the way was afterwards engraved by one 
William Blake. Her dress is green, with shoulder- 
bands and facings of brownish red. She has dark 
sparkling eyes and red lips;. but a certain want of 
regularity in her features suggests that her charm 
must have been chiefly in her voice and expression. 
This is confirmed by Joseph Warton, who knew her. 
He says she never could have been called a beauty, 
but that she was “agreeable and well made,’’ and 














much admired for her conversational powers. When 
she made her great hit in Gay’s ballad-opera (it 
was her rendering of— 
‘¢For on the rope that hangs my dear 
Depends poor Polly’s life,” 

which settled the at first doubtful fate of the play) 
she was but eighteen. She had hitherto taken no 
higher part than that of Cherry in the “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” and was glad to come to Rich for fifteen 
shillings a week, ¢ sum afterwards’ magnificently 
doubled on account of her success. Her vogue was, 
in truth, enormous. Her portrait was in all the 
print shops; her life was written; her jests were 
collected ; and she was so besieged by admirers that 
her friends had to guard her home. Finally she 
ran away with the Duke of Bolton, who afterwards 
married her. She died in 1760. Hogarth’s picture 
of her was exhibited in the British Gallery in 1814, 
being then in the possession of Mr. George Watson. 
In 1875 Sir Philip Miles, its last owner, exhibited 
it at Burlington House. It was engraved by C. 
Apostool in 1797, and again in 1807 by T. Cook. 

Our remaining examples of Hogarth’s portrait art 
—as far as we are aware—have never yet been repro- 
- duced in any way. The originals are Nos. 21, 24, 
and 26 in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
to which institution they were given some years 
since. They are understood to represent a Dr. Arnold, 
Miss Arnold (his daughter?) and Ashby Lodge, 
in Leicestershire, which—it is presumed—was their 
“local habitation.” Beyond this there is no further 





ASHBY LODGE. 


(Paintd by William Hogarth, Fitecilliam Museum.) 
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information serving to identify them. Both the 
* Anecdotes” of J. and J. B. Nichols are silent 
on the subject ; and the bulky “ History of the Town 
and County of Leicester” by the former has been 
fruitlessly consulted. There were indeed Arnolds 
in Leicester; and there were even two Dr. Arnolds, 
one of whom, Thomas, seems to have been a worthy 
citizen and an active philanthropist. But that this 
latter was the vigorous old man who looks out genially 
from Hogarth’s canvas; tightly grasping the rim of 
his hat, and turning his pleasant intelligent head to 
the painter, with the air of one who is honestly 
conscious that he is sitting for his portrait, it 
would be rash to assert. He is dressed in a plain 
grey coat and vest. His complexion, if not worked 
up to that “standing crimson” which distinguished 
the landlord in Addison’s “Tory Fox-hunter,” is 
still sufficiently rubicund to warrant the conjecture 
that he added good-fellowship to good-humour. His 
daughter is a healthy-looking if not positively hand- 
some young woman. “According to the modern 
fashion ” of (say) 1750, she wears her own dark hair 
which, like Sophia Western’s, “curls gracefully in 
her neck.” Her eyes, too, are dark ; and her nose 
broadens at the tip in the fashion which, if we 
may believe Madam Roland (who herself rejoiced in 
this personal advantage), denotes special distinction 
of character. She has pretty hands and long deli- 
cate fingers “for harpsichords and tinkling spinets 
made,” which suggest that perhaps she, too, like 
Sophy Western again, occasionally indulged her 
hearty old father 
with “Sir Simon 
the King” or “ Bob- 
bing Joan,” when 
the bottle of Cape 
or Mountain was 
“out,” and with 
doffed wig he had 
settled his bandanna 
over his face—to keep 
off the flies. Miss 
Arnold’s_ dress- is 
cream-coloured ; and 
she wears for all orna- 
ment a pearl neck- 
lace with a_ blue 
ribbon. The “Ashby 
Lodge” is the por- 
trait of a house and 
grounds, spacious and 
well situated underan 
opalescent sky. Some 
doubt seems to have 
existed at one time 
wheticr, in spite of 
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family tradition, it was painted by Hogarth at all ; 
and there was: an inclination on the part of certain ex- 
perts to transfer it to Richard Wilson. But it exhibits 
the general characteristics of Hogarth’s rather rare 
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who would venture to contest the verdict of Professor 
Colvin. 

We are inclined to date these pictures much later 
than the “ Polly Peachum.”’ It is true that they are 


DE. ARNOLD. 
(Painted by William Hogarth. Fitzwilliam Museum.) 


landscape work (e.g., Earl Spencer’s “ View of the 
Green Park”) ; and the late curator of the Fitz- 
william, under whose reign it was acquired, had little 
doubt that it was rightly given to the artist of the 
“ Marriage d-/a-Mode.” He must be a bold man 


simply treated and somewhat thinly wrought. They 
have, however, much of the dexterity of Hogarth’s 
maturer manner, and probably fairly represent the 
kind of work he produced in the case of a provin- 
cial order. Austin Dosson. 
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THE NEW FOREST.—II. 
HISTORICAL. 


W E have all been familiar from our childhood with 
the ordinarily received account of the forma- 
tion of the New Forest. 


William the Conqueror, 
it is said, created it by laying waste the greater 
part of Hampshire; he is reported to have merci- 
lessly depopulated a thriving tract of country, burn- 


ing churches, villages, and homesteads. One early 
chronicler states that twenty-two mother churches 
were thus destroyed; another gives the number as 
thirty-six; a third, as fifty-two; the number of 
parishes laid waste is said to have been sixty. The 
violent death of William at Rouen, and the similar 
fate of two of his sons within the Forest, are pointed 
at as evidence of the vengeance of heaven for the 
cruelty involved in the formation of the Forest. 

Mr. Wise, whose book I quoted in my first 
chapter, has brought together evidence that amounts 
to certainty that this account of the way in which 
the New Forest was formed is entirely apocryphal. 
He contends that the region was never more densely 
populated than at the present day; that William 
merely afforested the wastes, leaving the cultivated 
land untouched, and that he destroyed no churches, 
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no villages, and no homesteads. The proofs of these 
statements are manifold. There are, in the first 
place, no traces, either in the shape of ruins or in the 
more permanent form of names, of the churches and 
villages said to have been destroyed. In the second 
place, the soil of the Forest is for the most part a 
hard white gravel very full of stones: it never could 
have been prolific enough to support a population 
much larger than that it now contains. In the third 
place, the tale of woe and ruin told by the chroniclers 
becomes more and more picturesque and terrible the 
further they are removed in point of time from the 
date when the events were said to have taken place: 
the most heartrending account of all being given 
by one Knyghton, who lived in the reign of Richard 
II. ; whereas the contemporary chronicler of William, 
who related, and in no flattering spirit, each minute 
event of his reign, says not a word of cruelty having 
been exercised in the afforestation. In the fourth 
place, the Norman work in the churches of Brocken- 
hurst and Milford proves that the Conqueror did not 
destroy a// the churches in the area of the Forest; and 
it is moreover significant that these two churches, 
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which are still standing, are the only two mentioned 
in Domesday. Again, it is proved that immediately 
after the afforestation, the churches at Boldre and 
Hordle were built. Is it probable that, if the inhabi- 
tants had been exterminated and the whole. place laid 
waste, new churches would have been erected? The 
evidence taken from Domesday is, indeed, conclusive 
in the Conqueror’s defence. Mr. Wise has compared 
the entries in Domesday with those of a survey made 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and he finds 
that many of the manors kept up their value, some 
were increased in value, after the afforestation; a 
comparison of the two surveys shows also that the mills 
at Bashley, Milford, and Bayatt went on the same ; 
the fisheries and salterns were undisturbed ; the very 
names of the families occupying lands in the Forest 
were unchanged, the same families holding the land 
under William who held it under Edward. The 
authors of the worst charges as to the cruelty of the 
Conqueror are extremely inconsistent. I have already 
referred to the different numbers they have attributed 
to the destroyed villages and churches; several of 
them, copying from one another, make the Red King 
the culprit, instead of his father ; and they all, while 
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averring that the whole region had been depopulated, 
innocently admit that the body of Rufus was borne 
away to Winchester in the cart of a charcoal-burner 
named Purkiss, who lived in the village of Minstead 
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close to the place where the king fell. The accumu- 
lated weight of all this evidence is conclusive; and 
the cruelties usually attributed to the Conqueror have 
their probable origin in the savage laws of the game 
preservers of those days, in the gloomy and violent 
character of the king who was said “to love the wild 
deer as though he had been their father,” and in the 
fact that he was hated by the English as a foreign 
oppressor, and by churchmen as one who showed 
supreme contempt for ecclesiastical authority. He 
arrested his half-brother, the Bishop of Bayeux, with 
his own hands, because none of his officers dared to 


' seize a dignitary of the church: he ruled the bishops 


and clergy as he ruled the barons, with a rod of iron. . 
The authority of the Church was made everywhere — 
to bow to the authority of the king. Gregory VII. 
called upon him to do fealty for his realm, and. 
received a stout refusal for his answer. Surely these 
facts show reason enough why William’s conduct 
in regard to the New Forest was misrepresented. 
Nearly all writing in those days was done by the 
clergy ; and they had a double motive for traducing 
the Conqueror. It is as if an account were written 
by a Frenchman of the sojourn of the Germans as 


RUNNING WATER. 


conquerors in France, with such bitterness super- 
added as must have existed towards Henry VIII. in 
the breasts of the devout Catholics of his time. 
And if churchmen hated the Conqueror, they had 
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better cause still to hate Rufus. The father had chas- 
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Cathedral fell because his body had heen suffered 


tised them with whips, the son chastised them with to be buried there. Henry was one of the hunting 


scorpions. He not only denied the Papal supremacy, 
refused to pay Peter’s pence, and banished Anselm ; 
he also appropriated to himself the revenues of all 
the great ecclesiastical appointments that became 
vacant: at the close of his short reign he had in this 
way swallowed as it were one archbishopric, four 
bishoprics, and eleven abbacies. It is nota little sug- 
gestive that with these excellent motives for desiring 
the death of Rufus, three ecclesiastics had dreams that 
foretold his death, and that Anselm’s chaplain, who 
was with him in France, was told twice of the king’s 
death before it had taken place. Tiril, who is said to 
have shot the arrow which killed the king, was a 
friend of Anselm, who was immediately recalled by 
Henry, the brother and successor of Rufus. Ad- 
ditional evidence of the hatred which Rufus had 
drawn upon himself is to be found in his hasty and 
unceremonious burial at Winchester; and even in 
his grave his enemies could not forgive him, for 
the priests affirmed that the tower of Winchester 


party which terminated in the death of Rufus; he 
had been bred a churchman, and was very much 
under ecclesiastical influence. He, as well as the 
Church, had everything to gain by the death of 
Rufus ; and it is certainly consistent with the theory, 
that the king’s death was the result of a conspiracy 
between Henry ead his ecclesiastical friends, that 
Tiril was allowed to escape, and that no enquiry was 
made as to his conduct, and as to the precise circum- 
stances of the king’s death. It is an instance of the 
permanence of names, trades, and families that the 
forge where Tiril’s horse was shod during his flight 
towards the coast still exists, and pays a yearly 
fine to the Crown of £3 10s.; the ford where he 
crossed the Avon between Ringwood and Sopley is 
still known as Tyrrel’s Ford; the village hard by is 
Avon Tyrrell ; and the family of the charcoal-burner 
Purkiss has representatives in and near Minestead. 
John is the next king whose name is much asso- 
ciated with the Forest. He is said to have lived 
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for a time at Lyndhurst, just as he is said to have 
lived in the ‘‘ King’s House ” in Salisbury Close ; he 
was the founder of Beaulieu Abbey, on the banks of 
the Exe, to the south-east of the Forest, the remains of 
which form a very lovely ruin, and should if possible 
be visited. John’s mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 


his trial and meet his death at Whitehall. In the 
earlier part of his reign he had endeayoured to revive 
the forest laws, and had incurred great unpopu- 
larity thereby. He is said to have turned out wild 
boars into the Forest ; I do not know whether it be 
from his stock that we owe the race of peculiarly 
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was buried at Beaulieu. The story is that John, 
being both a tyrant and a bigot, built the Abbey of 
Beaulieu to avert from himself the wrath of heaven 
for his cruelties to the Cistercian order perpetrated 
at Lincoln. The right of sanctuary was conferred 
upon Beaulieu by Innocent III., and many famous 
historical personages have availed themselves of it. 
The Countess of Warwick, widow of the king-maker, 
took sanctuary there, as did also Perkin Warbeck. 
The abbey was dismantled at the time of the Re- 
formation, and the refectory changed into a parish 
church ; the right of sanctuary, however, lingered 
on until it was finally abolished in the time of James 
I. <A large part of the stones of Beaulieu were, 
after its destruction, used in building Hurst and 
Calshot Castles; when Charles I. was removed from 
Carisbrook he was brought to Hurst and remained 
there twenty-six days, being then removed to take 


lively and intelligent pigs that now inhabit the 
Forest (vu.). It is characteristic that when the 
troubles of his reign began, Charles I. endeavoured 
to raise money by giving the New Forest as security 
to his creditors, and endeavoured to economise by not 
paying the keepers, who accordingly paid themselves 
by taking the timber. And it is equally character- 
istic that Charles II. bestowed the young woods of 
Brockenhurst upon his favourite maids of honour. 
A great deal of planting was done, probably under 
the influence of Evelyn, in this reign and in that 
of William III. to repair the damage done to the 
Forest through the disorganisation that had pre- 
vailed in the time of Charles I. Special legislative 
power to enclose and plant was taken in the reign of 
William IITI., and from this point the modern history 
of the Forest may be said to date. 

Rightly to understand the history of the New 
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Forest, it must be remembered that there have from 
the earliest times existed two rival and antagonistic 
interests in it—viz., the rights of the commoners 
and the rights of the Crown. The rights of the 
commoners were turbary (or the right of cutting 
turves for fuel), pannage (or the turning out of 
pigs), pasture for cattle, estovers (or a claim to wood 
for fuel and other purposes), and the digging of marl. 
These rights are even older than the Forest itself, 
that is, older than the Forest as a royal hunting 
ground, for they can be traced back to Saxon times, 
and may be regarded as a relic of Saxon liberties. 
These rights of the commoners were limited by, and 
subject to, the right of the Crown to keep deer. The 
extreme upholders of the rights of the Crown main- 
tained that the only rights of the commoners were 
to such pasture, &c., as was left after providing food 
for the Sovereign’s deer, the number of which might 
be increased to an unlimited extent. The Crown also 
had the power to suspend the commoners’ right of 
pasture during “ fence month,” z.e., from 20th June 
to 20th July every year, and also for more than five 
months every year during the period known as the 
“ winter hayning.” This latter right, however, was 
never exercised in modern times, Still, the latent 


powers thus vested in the Crown were sufficient, if 


they had been exercised, entirely to extinguish the 
value of the rights of the commoners. The Act of 
William IITI., just alluded to, permitted under certain 
conditions enclosures to be made not exceeding in 
the aggregate 6,000 acres, as nurseries for young 
timber. This power of enclosure was, however, very 
jealously guarded ; it was granted for twenty-two 
years only, and only 200 acres might be enclosed in 
any one year; and every plantation upon this 6,000 
acres was to be immediately thrown open and freed 
from enclosure as soon as the trees within it were 
large enough not to be damaged by cattle. Special 
provisions were also made in this Act that the land 
enclosed under it should be such as could “ best be 
spared for the commons and highways.” A similar 
Act conferring the power of enclosure upon the 
Crown, but free from the limitations as to time 
enforced by the first Act, was passed in 1808; and 
under these Acts things went on in the Forest with- 
out much friction and without any destruction of 
ornamental timber or undue pressure upon the rights 
of the commoners until 1851, when an Act was 
passed which, under the specious title of the Deer 
Removal Act, very nearly cost the country the 
existence of its finest forest. 

Under the pretence of a compromise between the 
Crown and the commoners, this Act provided that 
in virtue of the Crown foregoing its right to keep 
deer, it should be allowed a right permanently to 
enclose where it pleased 10,000 acres of the Forest. 


-Under this Act the policy was adopted by the 


Department of Woods and Forests of planting and 
cutting down timber solely with a view to profit. 
The small ornamental plantations which had been 
made under the preceding Acts now gave place to 
huge rectangular enclosures to be measured by the 
mile, filled with little Scotch firs; fine ornamental 
timber was cut down and sold for fuel at 34d. the 
foot, and many of the most beautiful woods in the 
Forest were thus destroyed. Mark Ash itself had 
been marked for destruction; but the hand of the 
destroyer was stayed in time. Less fortunate, how- 
ever, was the fate of the Sloden Yews. This must 
have been, previous to 1851, a wood of singular and 
unique beauty from the contrast between the dark 
yew trees and the beautiful silvery whitebeams that 
grew side by side with them; but the Department 
of Woods and Forests seemed (like death) to have a 
preference for fair victims. Three hundred of the 
ancient yew-trees of Sloden were felled in defiance 
of protest and entreaty, and, in the words of one of 
the chief mourners, “a sea of Scotch fir now conceals 
even the configuration of the soil.” Beside these 
wanton acts of vandalism, other means were taken 
to diminish as far as possible the value of the rights 
of the commoners: the best lawns for pasture were 
seized for enclosure and plantation; the oak and 
beech which provide a considerable part of the food 
of the tribes of pigs that inhabit the Forest were 
cut down in all directions ; the fuel wood to which 
each commoner had a right was assigned to him in 
places inconveniently distant from his home; in 
short, every petty means which a perverted ingenuity 
could devise was employed to diminish the value of 
the commoners’ rights. It was even avowed in 
writing by the chief officer of the Forest that this 
policy was deliberately adopted because “ by so doing 
all the best pastures would be taken from the com- 
moners, and the value of their rights of pasture 
would be thus materially diminished, which would 
be of importance to the Crown in the event of any 
such right being commuted.” This policy was to a 
great extent successful: that is to say, if it had not 
been checked the commoners’ rights would soon have 
become quite worthless; all classes of commoners 
concurred in the statement that the effect of the 
operation of the Act of 1851 was to seriously diminish 
the value of the pasturage. The period between 
1851 and 1871 might almost be called the “ Baby- 
lonian captivity.” It was happily brought to an 
end through the successful agitation on the part of 
the commoners which led to the adoption by the 
House of Commons of a resolution, brought forward 
on the 20th of June, 1871, to the effect that pend- 
ing legislation on the New Forest, no felling of 
ornamental timber and no fresh enclosure should be 
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permitted, and that no timber whatever should be 
cut except for the purposes of thinning young plan- 
tations, executing necessary repairs in the Forest, 
and satisfying the fuel rights of the commoners.” 
Those blessed words “ pending legislation ” saved the 
New Forest; for from the day the resolution was 
passed no further destruction was permitted ; and in 
1877 an Act was passed limiting the powers given 


-a labouring man’s weekly income. 


to distinct peculiarities in the inhabitants of the 
place: The poorer population of the New Forest 
are more intelligent, more independent, and much 
better off than the rural population of the adjoining 
counties of Wilts and Dorset. The right of turn- 
ing out cattle, pigs, donkeys, and ponies into the 
Forest doubles, and sometimes more than doubles, 
An agricultural 
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by the Act of 1851, and giving legislative sanction 
to an entire reversal of the policy of planting and 
cutting down timber for profit. 

To this day wanderers in the Forest can see 
how dire was the danger of the entire destruction 
of its picturesque character: not only are there the 
hideous parallelograms of Scotch firs, but here and 
there on the bark of some mighty beech one sees 
faintly discernible the mark of the broad arrow 
which signifies that the tree had been selected for 
destruction during the Babylonian captivity, and was 
only saved by that famous “ pending legislation ” re- 
solution to which I have just referred (x11. and xtrI1.). 
These broad arrow marks, now overgrown with moss 
and ivy, the disused and rusty padlocks on the gate- 
ways of the enclosures, are symbolic of a fight and of 
a victory that has been worth a good deal more to 
England than many of her victories of gunpowder 
and glory. ‘ Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” 

The existence and preservation of the rights of 
the commoners in the New Forest has given rise 


labourer who over and above his wages can make £20 
a year by keeping pigs, and £20 a year by ponies, be- 
sides getting an allowance of wood and turf for fuel, 
is, compared with his brethren in other counties, in a 
rustic paradise. The result is seen in the very slight 
degree of pauperism which exists in the Forest. Old 
people and widows, who in other localities would 
swell the list of paupers, can in the New Forest 
maintain themselves in wholesome independence in 
virtue of the rights of pasture to which they are 
entitled. Many interesting instances of the way in 
which the power of keeping stock operates in raising 
the whole condition of the labouring poor in the 
Forest are given in a pamphlet by Mr. Briscoe Eyre. 
In the parish of Bramshaw, for instance, he states 
that with a population of 823 there were in 1881 
only 14 paupers, or about 1 in 59, whereas in many 
parts of England the proportion is as high as 1 
in 13. Mr. Eyre also gives several instances which 
have fallen within his-own observation of agricultural 
labourers having been able through skilful rearing 
of stock to become prosperous farmers. 
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It is certain that a 
born forester has the 
deepest affection for his 
native soil, an affection 
that is sometimes mani- 
fested in rather a comi- 
cal way. Every forester 
knows every inch of the 
Forest: I believe they 
could go blindfold over 
every acre and never once 
miss their way; but they 
have a sort of supersti- 
tious dislike of every 
place not in the Forest, 
and profess the most 
complete ignorance of 
the whereabouts of any 
spot that is outside its 
limits. It may be a 
village plainly visible 
from the confines of the 
Forest: it is no matter, 
they have not the least 
idea how to get to it. 
For instance, we wanted 
once to walk from Stoney 
Cross to Breamore, and 
asked our way of a man 
whose profession it was 
to run with New Forest 
hounds. ‘ Breamore” 
(locally pronounced Brim- 
mer), “I can’t tak’ee to 
Brimmer.” 

We. “ But Brimmer 
is quite close to the 
Forest. We know the 
way there quite well 
from Godshill.”” (Gods- 
hill is in the Forest.) 

He. “1 don’t know 
nought about Brimmer. 
I know the ‘ Vightin’ 
Cocks’ at Godshill, and 
I can tak’ee there.” 

We. “Very well then ; 
from there we can see 
Brimmer and can get on 
quite easily.” 

He. “TI can’t say 
where Brimmer is, and I 
can’t tak’ee there, but 
I can tak’ee to the 
*Vightin’ Cocks’ at 
Godshill.” 
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We. “We want to 
catch the four o’clock 
train from Brimmer ; 
shall we be in time?” 

He. “Tcan’t say how 
long it’ll tak’ee to get 
to Brimmer, but I can 
get’ee to the ‘Vightin’ 
Cocks’ at Godshill by 
three.” 

After this we aban- 
doned all attempt to 
speak of Breamore, and 
always referred to the 
“ Vightin’ Cocks ” at 
Godshill as our ultimate 
goal. Accordingly when 
this spot was reached our 
guide resolutely declined 
to come further, and we 
pursued our way to 
Breamore without him. 
I thought at first this 
resolute ignorance of 
everything outside the 
Forest was a personal 
peculiarity ; but I have 
met with so many simi- 
lar instances of it among 
the inhabitants of the 
New Forest, that I now 
regard it as a local cha- 
racteristic. Let an imagi- 
nary circle be drawn all 
round the Forest, and a 
foyester will take one 
cheerfully to any point 
upon it or within it, but 
it is difficult to get him 
to go beyond; if you 
succeed, he is uneasy and 
discontented, and speeds 
homewards like a carrier 
pigeon the moment he is 
allowed to have his own 
way. For to him the 
Forest, with its pigs and 
ponies and donkeys, its 
quiet homesteads (1x.), its 
running brooks (vit.) and 
placid meads (x11.), its 
green growths of under- 
wood (vir.) and vestiges 
of storm and ruin (XI.), is 
the world. 

M. Garrett Fawcett. 
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(Poem by Lobert Louis Stevenson. Design by Alice Havers.) 
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THE COLOUR-SENSE OF POETS. 
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HAT some of the greatest of the world’s poets 
have also been painters is no wonder. It is 
perhaps far more strange that so few of them have 
exercised the sister art, for so closely allied in many 
ways are poetry and painting, that one would almost 
expect the two always to exist together. They both 
- require the same power of vivid imagery, the same love 
of form, and the same strong sense of colour. Perhaps 
it is that the one mode of expression becomes all- 
sufficient to most men: that the glow of colour in 
the poet's words leaves him nothing more to wish for, 
and the glory of the pigments on his canvas satisfies 
all wants the painter feels. But some great souls 
there have been for whom the single gift did not 
suffice. The grandeur of Buonarotti’s verse is but 
another form of the Titanic strength that carved 
the “David” and painted the ‘“ Last Judgment.” 
Would the man have been as perfect had his verses 
never sounded? Lionardo could express himself in 
painting or in poetry as his heart listed. And, to 
complete the immortal trio, Raphael also was not 
contented with his virgins and his angels: he had 
found the music that lies hid in words, and in that 
lost ‘‘ century of sonnets” he rounded and completed 
the imperfect man. 

The list of poet-painters and painter-poets might 
be made a long one. We know that once Dante 
drew an angel. Even to Turner all the splendour of 
his unrivalled colour did not suffice; he must try his 
prentice hand on verse. Those long, much-laughed- 
at extracts from “ The Fallacies of Hope” that year 
after year appeared in the Academy catalogue have 
something of pathetic about them when we remember 
the sad lack of education of the man, and think of the 
lonely old painter striving to utter in verse some 
thought he could not express with his colours and his 
brush. Could our own wild visionary, Blake, have 
told us all his story in colour without verse, or in 
poetry without painting? In either one without 
the other he would ever have remained but half ex- 
pressed. In our poets, on the other hand, though they 
may not ever have touched a brush, this faculty of 
colour is always very strong. Take, as typical of 
three periods, three poets: Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
and Rossetti; and in each we see how bright and 
pure are the hues with which his scenes are tinted. 

In Shakespeare’s time in England it almost seems 
that the appreciation of colour was but little de- 
veloped, a half-savage love of gorgeousness in pageant 
and apparel being the only sign of its vitality ; but 
the poet himself had that gift with almost every 


other. Few and simple are the colours on his palette, 
red and yellow, green and blue; but rare are the com- 
binations that he makes with them. Purple and 
crimson sometimes occur, and once even pink ; but 
his boldest effects are gained with the simpler hues. 
What gorgeousness, what a sense of Oriental rich- 
ness does he not convey with the touch of colour 
in his description of Cleopatra’s progress : 
“The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burnt on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with them.” 
He seems to revel in the glory of the colour with 
which his imagination had stained the scene itself 
had pictured ; he enjoys the very writing of 
“The pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-coloured fans,” 
and all the rare magnificence mined from the wealth 
of his opulent fancy. 

But it is in his landscape touches that Shake- 
speare chiefly excels. Often he gives mere suggestions 
of colour that set in motion whole trains of associated 
ideas descriptive of the scene he wishes to picture 
for us; indications of colour that always make the 
scenic background in accord with the action that 
passes before it. For instance, could anything be 
finer than the epithet he uses at the ending of that 
first meeting of the ghost with Horatio and Marcellus 
when the party breaks up to leave the terrace ?— 


** But look, the morn, in susset mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


Would any other tint serve half as well? It paints 
the whole picture for us, and almost of itself tells of 
the ghost’s evanishment and the cool, fresh coming of 
the dawn—the dawn of a soft, grey, northern day, 
very different from the bright and ardent one sug- 
gested by a few strong strokes of colour here : 
“T . . . the groves may tread, 
Even till the Eastern gate, all fiery red, 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.” 


In this every bright word of colour suits the glad 
nature of the fairy speaker. 

The soft, clear blue that distance gives to land- 
scape had not escaped his observant eye, and in 
one or two places he recalls the fact, and by its use 
impresses on us a sense of grandeur or of vastness 
that without it would not be expressed. 


“To o’er-top old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus.” 
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‘The colours of the flowers he often speaks of, and 
it is pleasant to think of the poet recalling, as he 
wrote in London, the bright hues of the flowers of 
his Warwickshire home. How keenly observant the 
eye of the boy-poet must have been as he wandered 
in the Stratford meadows, and how tenacious of his 
early colour-impressions the memory of the man, that 
in after-years he could write : 

‘¢On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 
That Coleridge, whose imagination became at times 
a terror to him from its too vivid pictures, should 
paint his visions with all the colour of truth, should 
surprise no one. He says himself, “ My eyes make 
pictures when they are shut.” His master-mind saw 
the beauty and splendour of colour with keener vision 
than that of nine-tenths of the painters who profess 
to produce them. His pictures are never merely 
outlines sketched in with black and white; they 
are filled in with gorgeous colouring as true as it is 
beautiful. Look what he says of a tropic bird : 
‘“‘ He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist, 
His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst !” 
One touch of colour from his pen, which seemed truly 
to have been “dipped in the rainbow,” suffuses a 
whole passage with its magic. How the one vivid 
colour-word gives force to the following stanza : 
“ And now there came both mist and snow 
And it grew wondrous cold, 
And ice, mast high, came floating by 
As green as emerald.” 
We can see the silent berg as it floats by, with its 
glittering pinnacles of light and wave-worn caverns 
of deeper colour, glistening and gleaming bright as 
the gem he names. Then as a contrast to the cold 
colouring of that stanza, read his calm in the tropics, 
and feel the heat and glare : 
“ All in the hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon.” 
When at last night falls upon the death-like sea, it is 
not as darkness and blackness that he sees it, but as 
colouring more gorgeous than before with the magic 
phosphoresoence of the waters : 
“ About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 


The water, like a witch’s oils, 
«Burned green, and blue, and white.” 


Very numerous are the examples that might be 
drawn from this one poem, but it would be idle to 


detail them all. Still, one more from it must be 
given, so masterly is the touch with which he notes 
the difference of colour in light and in shadow. It 


is when he speaks of the water-snakes that played 
about the ship in the great calm of the sea: 
“ Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared the -elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“‘ Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 
A worthy contemporary this of Turner, who in his 
field of painted colour stands—I think—co-eminent 
with Coleridge in his. 

Nor is it only when he employs bright tints that 
Coleridge’s word-painting is so beautiful; his tender 
colour-touches and his delicate twilight hues are just 
as true and fine. He was the first to observe, or 
perhaps to appreciate, those half-tones in nature the 
reproducing of which on canvas is now so frequent. 
Who before Coleridge had perceived in the sunset 
sky “its peculiar tint of yellow green”? It has 
often enough been painted since. This greenness 
of the sky he must have particularly noticed : 

“Tt were a vain endeavour, 


Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the West.” 


We feel the influence of the soft, warm twilight as 
we read. How quiet everything is as, with the poet, 
we look across the shadowy valley towards the sunset ! 
Yet all the feeling of the passage depends upon the 
one colour-word in it. How would it read were that 
word left out and the line told placidly of no more 
than the “light that lingers in the West”? All 
the special beauty, all the finer meaning gone! 

In the poems of Rossetti, strangely enough, the 
glow and magic of rich colour is almost entirely 
wanting. One would have expected from a painter 
whose crown and glory was his colour, the same 
mastery of it in his verse; but it is not so, it is con- 
spicuously absent. It almost seems that he expended 
all his treasure on his canvas. In his poems nearly 
all the colour-touches are of the most delicate and 
unobtrusive character, but they are always the result 
of keen artist-vision. Effects of light and tone are 
noted that perhaps none but an artist would have 
observed, effects sometimes subtle enough to elude 
the casual reader. See what he says of the day- 
light creeping into a Jamp-lit room: 


“ Glooms begin 
To shiver off as lights creep in 
Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to, 
And the lamp’s doubled shade grows blue.” 
The touch of realism is very beautiful, and must have 
been written from observation ; such are beyond the 
range of pure imagination. 
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The swift glance of Rossetti observed effects in 
nature that are very momentary, but he noted them 
as they vanished. These it is that he chiefly loves 
to reproduce in his poems, and it is never with 
halting language that he tells us of them: he 
employs one or two words only, but words that are 
exquisite in their propriety. One can read in his 
poems, as one sees in his pictures, that Rossetti was 
not a constant open-air, out-of-door worker ; but it 
would be difficult to find another line, equally short, 
that gives so fully the idea of dawning as this one : 


“In a soft-complexioned sky, 
Fleeting rose and kindling grey, 
Have you seen Aurora fly 
At the break of day ?” 


One or two passages there are in his poems whiich 
one would know the painter Rossetti had written— 
there is his wonderful glow and richness in them ; 
but these written magnificences are rare, and are but 
the exceptions to his usual quiet and delicate word- 
colouring. He is speaking of “The Card Dealer : ” 

“ Her finge.s let them softly through, 
Smooth-polished silent things ; 
And each one as it falls reflects, 
In swift light shadowings, 


Blood-red and purple, green and ‘blue, 
The great eyes of her rings.” 


One can see those hands as plainly as in one of his 
painted pictures: hands delicate and narrow, with long, 
gem-studded fingers. A.rrep St. JoHNsTON. 
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SOME ORIENTAL BRASS-WORK.—I. 


——0 0 


HE fine deco- 
rative quali- 
ties of brass-work 
are now widely ac- 
knowledged by the 
artistic world. It 
combines: well with 
nearly every sub- 
stance: its glowing 
hues throw out the 
colours of pottery, 
and the glints of 
light reflected from 
- its embossed surface 
lend a brighter sparkle to the subdued tones of carved 
woodwork. Those who once begin to examine brass- 
work usually end by developing a great taste for it, 
and find much pleasure in collecting different styles 
of work. It is in some degree to assist such in- 
quirers that I have put together these notes. 

The chief hunting-grounds for brass collectors are 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Syria, North Africa, 
the Adriatic Sea, and the coasts of Spain yield rich 
treasures in brass to those who, flying from our in- 
clement winters in search of sunshine, seek solace 
for their idle hours in collecting curios for home. 
Damascus appears to be the chief seat of the 
modern industry; but it is extremely difficult for 
unlearned travellers ever to find out the original home 
of the objects they purchase. ‘ Three days’ journey 
from Baalbec,” or “one fortnight from Damascus,” 
is the kind of answer the curious inquirer receives 
from an Eastern merchant; frequently he can get 
no nearer than “the shores of the Red Sea.” Possibly 
some article from the interior may have been shipped 


I.—A MUSLIM BLAZON. 


at Jeddah. Practice alone can teach you to assign 
different styles of work to their: native localities. 
Large ancient platters from Damascus, exhibiting 
Old Testament Scriptural subjects, are usually due 
to the skilled labour of Jews, who have always been 
celebrated for metal-work. In ancient Canaan days 
the Jews had close commercial dealings with the. 
great Phenician cities of Tyre and Sidon, and Eze- 
kiel,'in the burden of Tyre, tells how “they traded 
vessels of brass in thy market.” An archaic Adam 


II.—THE SACRED HAND, 


and Eve standing beside a tree encircled by a ser- 
pent, or the spies from the land of Canaan weighed 
down by the size of the ponderous bunch of grapes 
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they carry suspended from a pole between them, are very favourite 
designs; the same subjects frequently appear also on old Venetian 
platters. _ I quote a specimen (xvil.) which gives a representation 
of the soul in the course of its transmigrations entering the king- 
dom of. waters, and received by river gods. This is a rare example, 
and must be entirely a Mohammedan design untouched by the Jewish 
element.. The brass industry of Damascus seems to go on un- 
ceasingly—hundreds of trays, aiguiéres, and various other articles 

being sent annually to the many spots where travellers 

congregate. The work may roughly be divided into 

two kinds (with subdivisions): one in which the pattern 


111., 1v., Candlesticks; v., Arab Lamp; vi., Expanding Lamp; vi., Enamelled Tray ; 
vit., Tray with Solomon’s Sign; 1x., Tray with Persian Arms; x., Damascus Tray ; 
x1., Arch Lamp; xu., Venetian Platter; x1., Oval Tray, Silver Inlay; xiv., Jewish 
Lamp; xv., Venetian Lamp. 


is beaten out on a pitch foundation, when the designs are round 
and flowing; the other when it is chased, or cut in low relief, and 
the patterns are chiefly geometrical. In cheap coarse articles 
this latter style is not attractive; but it is capable of ex- 
quisite effects when delicately treated, and ornamented with 
stripes or letters in silver. 

The chief difference between articles of old and new 
work is that the former are made of thicker brass, and the 
patterns are quainter and more carefully executed; it is 
impossible to say that the designs are now less varied than 
those of old, as they still appear to be inexhaustible. Very 
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little experience enables you at a glance to detect 
modern from ancient work. For the sake of distinc- 
tion, the name “ platter ” is usually given to the flat 
sort of basin which holds the “ aiguiére,” or to certain 
trays with large bosses or raised ornaments which unfit 
them for domestic use. By “tray” I would indicate 
those which are suitable for carrying round tea and 
coffee cups. Oval trays are numerous; many old 
ones are mounted on feet, and have archaic figures 
decorated with pieces of silver either embossed or 
hammered into the brass, which is a much more 
durable method than the thin bars of silver now 
used, which are very apt to disappear altogether in 
cleaning. That we have engraved (x1m.) is a good 
specimen ; the grotesque figure would appear to fix 
its origin in some rustic village, not in such an 
artistic city as Damascus. The edges of these oval 
trays are often cut @ jour, which adds to their cost 
as well as their beauty. If large useful sizes are 
required they must be ordered: Algerine merchants 
can get any commissions executed in Damascus. 
Square trays with perforated edges are said to be 
Tunisian, but I believe they all come from Damascus. 
The old ones appear to have been originally brought. 
from Constantinople, and were of good embossed 
work with coloured enamels filling in the flat parts ; 
these are now very rare. The colouring soon disap- 
pears under cleaning; it is made of a rough enamel, 
analogous to those finer kinds which came of old 
from Damascus; but all enamels are delicate, and 
none will bear careless handling. Many old trays, 
both Persian and Arab, bear traces of having once 
been enamelled. Some Tunisian trays contain boldly 
outlined conventional designs, or figures of Arabs on 
camels. Tunis work generally shows representations 
of camels in some form. The favourite animals in 
Damascene and Persian art are those connected with 
hunting. A favourite device is one by which the 
bodies of five animals, perhaps sheep, are so arranged 
that one head placed in the centre serves for them 
all; in another the centre is formed of a head which 
presents three human faces. Copper trays have lately 
excited attention ; a few handsome old ones may still 
be picked up. Any number of modern ones can be 
ordered from Damascus; their colour, especially by 
firelight, is very beautiful. Arabs seem to prefer the 
grey colour of zinc or tin to that of brass for trays; 
and many, both of copper and brass, are found tinned, 
some plated in silver: whether to give the effect of a 
richer and more valuable metal, or because they really 
admire the colour more, I am unable to say. Many 


trays are marked with the names of their makers 
or owners, and sometimes they are dated, not only 
in silver letters on the front, but in rude Arabic 
characters on the back, and these latter, though 
roughly made, are at times very original, and lead 
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one to suppose that the owner invented the pattern 
and made the tray entirely to please himself; possibly 
at his death such an article finds its way to the 
market. The endless varieties of the double triangle, 
known as Solomon’s sign (vitl.), is a very favourite 
centre for trays, the corners and outer spaces being 
filled in with various flowers, stars, or geometrical 
emblems. The double and triple squares found, es- 
pecially marked with silver lines, in old Damascus 
work, has been called the emblem of Buddha; but 
both these symbols appear to have been common to 
various older faiths, and were probably incorporated 
with others from local creeds. These complicated 
designs look almost inextricable at first, but can be 
reduced into very simple geometrical figures; they 
are often repeated on tiles or old Arab mosaic pave- 
ments. 

The trays usually called Algerine are always 
beaten out on thin brass, and not useful in a 
domestic sense, being apt to “wobble” when a 
weight is carried on them, but their colour being 
peculiarly golden, as decorations they are perfect. 
They are ornamented with many pointed stars or 
varieties of the double triangle. They generally 
present a mosque, often a ship, a crescent and star, 
or one of the varieties of the conventional sign 
known as the hand of Mohammed (xvi.). They 
are never made now in Algiers; the only brass-work 
known there resembles that from Tangiers—patterns 
cut out in low relief. Some very handsome trays of 
this latter sort can be purchased, and inscriptions or 
mottoes made to order: they are more expensive 
than the others. Women and children in Damascus 
are much employed in re-stamping old trays from 
which the patterns have become effaced by long use 
—this being probably not thought such important 
work as the making new ones, a task reserved for 
men. Thus I have seen an old Venetian platter 
preserving the familiar twisted rope and embossed 
centre, but with all the rest of the surface incised 
in flat Damascus work: the conventional lozenge 
could still be seen at the back. This was a most 
unnecessary waste of labour on the part of the 
Damascus workwoman, as Venetian platters, though 
riddled with holes like a sieve when held up to the 
light, are still cherished as priceless bits of colour. 
(xu.). The inscriptions on Venetian platters are 
unfortunately often (like those on Eastern work) so 
degraded as to be incomprehensible even to the ex- 
perts of the British Museum. One example I know, 
a so-called Turkish tray, is made of thick brass, 
worked in rounded flowing designs of low relief, and 
was doubtless at one time decorated with colour. 

Some Persian trays are so elaborately designed 
that their execution must have been the work of 
a lifetime. They often present numerous small 
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figures, probably representing a whole drama to 
the initiated. We reproduce (Ix.) a very handsome 
specimen of Persian work in circles, with the royal 
arms in the centre. Among the most interesting of 
this class of tray may be noticed those containing 
portraits of the Shahs of Persia, arranged in circles, 
with their names and ornaments worked out in silver. 
Such a tray is really a curious historical souvenir, and 
costs about six pounds. It is very difficult to indi- 
cate prices, as they naturally vary with distance and 
demand. Dealers often do not know the real value 
of old work, but they will generally sell a novel 
object (especially if modern) quite reasonably, until 
they see if it is likely to be popular, when the price 
is at once raised. Trays are perhaps the most useful 
brass. article sent us from the East. 

The countless lamps sent out from Damascus 
are chiefly of the perforated kind. The old thistle 
shape (like the Arab glass lamps in the British 
Museum) is perhaps the most graceful; but there 
are many other varieties, of which the beehive form 
(more especially belonging to the Jews) is very 
quaint. These lamps are no longer made only for 
mosques, but. avowedly for trade. A few ancient 
ones can still be bought, and even some enamelled 
in colours. The dim uncertain light they give is 
hardly sufficient for modern requirements, but is 
well suited to the mysterious semi-gloom of a 


mosque, where the worshippers only require enough 
light to avoid jostling each other. 
The flat expanding lamp (vi.) is used by Arabs in 


common with the rest of the world. It is made of 
various sizes, and the brass top is frequently found 
coloured in enamel. ‘Those from Persia are distin- 
guished by great elegance of shape and are often 
fitted with little pieces of red glass. Many lamps 
from Christian countries, as Armenia, exhibit much 
the same form as our ecclesiastical and orthodox 
kinds. The usual shape is a cross, made from pieces 
of flat ornamented and perforated brass. An angel 
with outstretched wings stands in the centre, while 
the taper-holders are frequently of a graceful crocus- 
like form, with a long stalk which slips into a 
socket prepared for it. This style of lamp is often 
coloured roughly in a kind of enamel. Venetian 
lamps (xv.) are often very elegant in shape; their 
suspending chains are also varied and good in de- 
sign. The Jews have many varieties of lamp for 
their synagogues, both hanging lamps and those sus- 
pended from the wall. The one we quote has eight 
wicks lighted; another smaller shape has beaks for 
eighteen wicks. We give (v.) a good specimen 
of a distinctly Arab country lamp. Though large, 
it has only one wick, but is well suited to stand in 
the middle of a group of Arabs seated on the floor 
dreaming or story-telling. I have seen a similar lamp 


of a large size made in Morocco pottery; it was 
bought in Kairwan. This is the usual shape of the 
common hand-lamp, made in coarse pottery, costing 
about twopence, and used in hundreds all over the 
country. Our next example (xI.) is a lamp from 
Constantine, of an uncommon shape: -the upper 
and lower part of perforated brass, the middle 
formed of thick pottery with a beautiful glaze of 
two blues, almost as brilliant as “Bleu de Nil ;” 
light could only stream through the top and bottom. 
Arabs also use a standing lamp with hanging chains, 
exactly like those so often seen in Italy, the handle 
usually formed of a crescent or an eagle. Another 
lamp we figure (xvi.) is a more graceful shape. Such 
a lamp is often surmounted by the outstretched hand 
of Mohammed, or by a spread eagle, the pendant 
probably a crescent or star. 

This two-headed eagle with extended wings 
on brass lamps, or brilliantly coloured on carved 
Arab coffers, used to present a puzzling emblem 
until the publication of the late Rogers Bey’s 
“ Heraldry among the Mussulman Princes of Egypt 
and Syria.” Now it appears to be a survival of 
a favourite Mohammedan blazoning. It is found 
on a brass coin (Amid; Thirteenth Century) in the 
British Museum with wings formed of human faces, 
of which the beards make the wing-feathers ; the 
eagle seems to have been the emblem of the city of 
Amid. Its origin is very obscure, but it was certainly 
used on coins during the Eleventh Century, two hun- 
dred years before it was known in Germany. It 
appears on two of the glass lamps in the British 
Museum, in the shield of Amir Takuztamer, Four- 
teenth Century. The shields of Mamelukes generally 
presented emblems drawn from their offices, such as 
cups or keys. These are often found repeated on 
brass lamps, vases, and trays, and in colour on glass 
lamps; sometimes with inscriptions which enable 
their dates to be nearly ascertained. They belong 
chiefly to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Rogers Bey thinks the most remarkable blazon- 
ing hitherto discovered on Mohammedan shields is 
a combination of hieroglyphic characters more or 
less exactly reproduced by the engraver, signifying 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt.” The Mame- 
luke princes who adopted this shield established their 
dynasty in Egypt in 1250. The Coptic priests, who 
had probably retained some knowledge of the mean- 
ing of these symbols, may have suggested to them the 
important signification of the primitive characters. 
Our initial picture (1.) gives a reproduction of this 
shield as engraved on two Damascus trays in my 
own collection. It is surmounted by a cup, and on 
each side appears a figure intended for a hunting- 
horn, or possibly such a horn as is still used as a 
kind of charm by Orientals. The office of cup-bearer 








being an important one, this symbol is repeated as 
frequently as that of the key, signifying treasurer. 





XVI.—ARAB LAMP WITH MAHOMET’S HAND. XVII.—PLATTER, 
SHOWING THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE SOUL. 


I have found a similar blazon without the cup and 
horn on a very old tray, and also in a more de- 
graded form on a modern bowl, which would seem to 
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indicate that it had been copied from a shield pre- 
served in some old house, and the blazon repeated 
simply as an ornament. It has also been noticed 
on an old brass perfume bottle, a chandelier, and a 
tray at Cairo, and in colours on a glass lamp in the 
Khedive’s library there. 

The fleur-de-lis (not to be confounded: with simple 
trefoil) is noticed on the money and arms of Mame- 
luke princes, and on the Fatimite glass weights, 
and several times-repeated on a brass lamp. The 
erescent and star now known as the national blazon 
of Turkey, and which appear so often as such in 
old Algerine trays, was originally the emblem of the 
worship of the name of Taunis, and is often found 
in old Byzantine work. The royal arms of Persia 
(tx.) are taken from an old Armenian emblem. 

Brass seals or charms in the form of the sacred 
hand are often used by Arabs. We quote (i1.) a good 
example. After the usual supplications to Allah, it 
goes on to call on the names of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus and their dog. These were seven Christian 
youths who, to escape the persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, took refuge in a cave on Mount Orchon, and, 
guarded by their dog, slept there for three hundred 
years. A Koranic reference to the legend has led to 
their names, though Christians, being held as sacred 
among Mohammedans, and they may be found re- 
peated on bracelets, gems, and amulets. Mohamme- 
dans still retain a great respect for the dog Ketmir, 
who, in memory of his faithful service, is one of 
the favoured animals admitted into their Paradise. 
They have also constituted him the titular guardian 
of letters, and when they have any letter of special 
importance to write, inscribe his name on the out- 
side, to insure its safe delivery—a kind of supernatural 
registration. | Mapguing A. Wa.tace-Dun op. 
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PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 
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T may at first appear somewhat strange that an 
artist who has long been so widely known and 

so hotly discussed in France as M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, to whom must now be conceded, even by his 
detractors, a place in the very first rank of living 
painters, should be in England little more than a 
name. The reason is a sufficiently simple one: the 
art of M. Puvis de Chavannes is abové all things 
decorative art, in the highest sense of the term, and 
his works, destined for the most part for the adorn- 
ment of public edifices in France, are in most cases 
on so vast a scale that their very importance has im- 
peded their finding their way to London. Indeed, 
material difficulties, not very easy to overcome, stand 


in the way of the adequate exhibition of one of his 
great monumental designs in England. The Gros- 
venor contains no gallery sufficiently capacious to 
admit of full effect being secured for such a work 
as, for instance, the “ Bois Sacré Cher aux Arts et 
aux Muses.” The proper place for such works would 
be the great gallery at the Royal Academy ; but 
unfortunately the members of that body have not in 
recent years shown a spirit so accommodating or a 
degree of self-sacrifice in the cause of true art such 
as to raise a hope that they would grant hospitality 
to any work so great in every sense of the word as 
those just mentioned. We might in such case lack 
for a season some few of the technically remarkable 
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and otherwise inspiriting productions of certain in- from being shown at the Grosvenor Gallery, where 
defatigable members of the Academy whom it is they could not fail to produce a profound impression. 


LA FAMILLE DU PECHEUR. 


(Painted by P. Puvis de Chavannes.) 


unnecessary here to enumerate. In the meantime M. Puvis de Chavannes was born at Lyons on 

there is nothing to prevent smaller and less represen- the 14th December, 1824, and was in succession the 

tative works, or even, if nothing else can be obtained, pupil of Ary Scheffer and of Couture. He first ex- 

a collection of his magnificent studies and drawings, hibited in Paris about the year 1854, at one of the 
297 
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minor galleries, the doors of the Salon being then 
closed. to him as they were to Gustave Courbet, 
and to many other painters who have since won 
the highest renown. It is foreign to our present 
purpose to enter into details with respect to his 
artistic training or the earlier and more hesitating 
steps of his career, or to give particulars as to his 
private life: this is in his case the less necessary, 
as the man is all absorbed in the artist, and desires 


only to live and to be known to posterity through . 


his achievement. 

He must be judged chiefly by the grand deco- 
rative works of his maturity, executed during the 
last twenty-five years, and from these there may be 
specially singled out for notice :—The great series 
of designs, “ Le Repos,” “ Le Travail,” “ La Paix,” 
“ La Guerre,” and “ Picardia,” all now in the Musée 
de Picardie, at Amiens ; the series of frescoes at the 
Pantheon illustrative of the early life of St. Gene- 
viéve ; the great “Ludus pro Patria,” also painted 
for Amiens; and the grand decoration already re- 
ferred to, “Le Bois Sacré Cher aux Arts et aux 
Muses.” These are perhaps his greatest and most 
complete achievements, and may be taken as most 
representative of his manner and mode of thought. 
The cycle of designs at Amiens is one of the most 
important and original decorative works executed 
by a modern painter. It is a painted epic of 
. humanity, in which are set forth, with perfect 
simplicity and directness, yet with ideal grandeur 
and the largest generalisation, four great phases of 
human life. 

Le Repos” (executed in 1864) shows as its main 
group an old man, who, seated on a mound over- 
shadowed by a willow on the margin of a lake, de- 
claims verses to an intently listening group. Beyond, 
in the near distance, is a second group, composed of 
shepherds and women who watch a little child essay- 
ing its first footsteps. In the background is a pros- 
pect of richly wooded mountains. : 
(executed in 1864) shows four different groups. In 
the foreground wood-cutters are seen chopping tree- 
trunks; in the middle distance is the main group of 
five hereulean nude figures working at an anvil ; 
beyond is a labourer, and to the right in the fore- 
ground appears a woman, lying on a couch of fern, 
to whom another older woman presents a new-born 
infant: the background shows the ocean fringed 
with rocks. It would be impossible to present more 


vividly, or with more sympathy and breadth of con- 
ception and style, the great phases of human labour 
here realised in the most direct and natural fashion, 
without any of the cumbrous machinery of alle- 
gories and personifications for which this and the 
companion subjects might easily have furnished a 


pretext. La Paix” (executed in 1861) is an idyll 


“Le Travail” . 


In the fore- 
ground, grouped round a huge oleander-tree close 
upon the banks of a running stream, are seen in 
various attitudes young warriors, big-limbed and 
long-haired, some nude, and some half draped, and 


of heroic conception and proportions. 


wearing their arms. A woman, over whom bends a 
shepherd clad in leopard-skins, milks a goat, while 
another undraped female figure offers a basket piled 
high with grapeg to a young man who sits on the 
edge of the stream. In the background are youths 
engaged in friendly contest on horseback and on 
foot, and beyond, closing in the picture on either 
side, are steep rocks, clothed half-way with rich 
verdure, between which appears, walled in by them, 
a narrow winding valley. All here breathes calm, 
security, and happiness without alloy, yet pure and 
untainted, and without a trace of orgie or sensuality. 
“La Guerre” (executed in 1861) is, both in its 
scheme of colour and conception, in complete con- 
trast with the companion pictures. Female captives 
are seen crouching near the shattered trunk of a tree, 
and in another group two old men lament over the 
corpses of their slaughtered children, while apart a 
man struggles in the throes of the death-agony, and 
two exhausted oxen stretched on the ground breathe 
their last: beyond three mounted warriors sound an 
alarm. The “ Picardia” is, as beseems the subject, 
conceived in a homelier and less exalted, yet equally 
poetic and comprehensive spirit. It is an embodi- 
ment of the industries and attributes of the province 
of Picardy, realised by their actual presentment in 
a simplified and typical form: the whole as usual 
framed in a landscape of superb breadth and beauty. 
The crowning achievement of the painter must, 
however, be deemed the series of frescoes at the 
Pantheon (completed in 1877) illustrating the early 
youth of the patron saint of Paris, St. Geneviéve. 
It is here especially that M. Puvis de Chavannes 
reveals himself as a master of decorative art, and a 
creative artist capable of grappling with the most 
elevated themes in a spirit worthy of them, and of 
rendering them with the noblest pathos and sim- 
plicity. These frescoes represent, in three divisions 
separated by the half pillars which project from the 
walls of the church, scenes from the childhood of the 
saint. In the first, she kneels a little child clad in a 
simple drapery of white, absorbed in adoration before 
a rude cross which she has fixed to the trunk of a 
tree. The two other divisions form in reality one 
subject only. In the larger the Bishops St. Germain 
of Auxerre and St. Loup of Troyes, journeying on 
their way to England, there to combat the Pelasgian 
heresy, have arrived in the environs of Nanterre ; 
among the devout crowd of men, women, and children 
who have come out to meet them is the child 
Genevieve, St, Germain, with whom is St. Loup, 
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stands in the centre of the picture, his right hand grounds, which constitute so essential a part of his 
placed in benediction on her head. She looks up to works, are unsurpassed for simple majesty of line, 
him with reverential yet composed mien. Round harmony of colour, and pathetic suggestiveness, and 
about the central group, clad in 
draperies of simple line and fold, is 
kneel women who have brought | 
forward their children to pray, 
some with faces upturned in de- 
vout contemplation, some bowed 
and absorbed in prayer. Beyond 
is a landscape of the most peace- 
ful beauty ; farther still is a walled 
town of primitive aspect. In the 
Jast division is seen a boat manned 
by four semi-nude figures, on 
which the bishops are about to 
embark, while in the middle dis- 
tance the figure of a sick person, 
supported by two men, emerges 
from a hut to invoke relief from 
the healing powers of the holy 
men. The whole work is highly 
typical of the painter, and exhibits 
in a marked form his best quali- 
ties, and also, it must be said, 
the drawbacks which to a certain 
extent explain the criticisms to 
which he has been subjected. The 
execution is, technically speaking, 
broad, simple, and direct, as befits 
work of this type. The colouring 
must be pronounced, of its pecu- 
liar kind, exquisitely well balanced 
and harmonious, if once we admit 
the painter’s scheme, which is to 
eschew as much as possible the 
contrast and relief afforded by 
opposing masses of light and 
shade, and to give to his subjects 
a gentle, even, and widespread 
illumination. Combined with 
masses of white and with flesh- 
tones delicate and wan in tint, 
the painter employs with extra- 
ordinary skill and effect all shades 
of blue and its kindred tones, from 
the deepest violet to the palest 
lilac, using red and hues akin to it 
only in a modified and deadened 
form, shorn of their full splendour, 
and as a rule not in large masses. 
Few will be found to deny the 
mastery with which he combines 
these elements, and obtains from 
them their fullest and most legiti- 
mate effect. ‘The landscape back- 








LE BOIS SACRE CHER AUX ARTS ET AUX MUSES. 
(Painted by P. Puvis de Chavannes. From a Drawing by the Artist.) 
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above all for the way in which they are indissolubly 
linked to the scenes which*they frame and complete. 


In the work now under consideration ‘nothing could 


be more harmonious or grouped with more exquisite 
art than the central 


composition just 
described. Here 
any too promi- 


nent display of 
science would have 
been obtrusive and 
out of place: the 
impression of holy 
calm and _ peace 
which it was 
sought to convey 
would have been 
destroyed. The 
painter has, how- 
ever, succeeded in 
composing his 
group with such 
perfect yet well- 
dissembled ~ skill, 
that no thought of . 
effort or of artifice 
enters the mind of 
the spectator. 

In the draw- 
ing, here as else- 
where in most of 
his later and more 
representative 
works, the painter 
has, so far as can 
be judged from a 
comparison of his 
studies with his 
finished designs, 
deliberately elimi- 
nated all detail in 
the delineation of 
facial expression, 
in. the representa- 
tion of the human 
form, and even in 








the folds and ad- 
justment of . the 
draperies, which 
according to his 
view would detract from the epic breadth and gene- 
ralised character of his creations, and impart to 
them an aspect too realistic and too individual. In 
this process of generalisation results are certainly 
often attained which are akin to defective, or rather 
to insufficient drawing, especially in the rendering 





A STUDY. 


(Drawn by P. Puvis de Chavannes.) 


of the human form; and it is this which has caused 
it to be said and often repeated that M. Puvis de 
Chavannes cannot draw, and has adopted his present 
system to hide deficiencies of training, though some 
of the works at 
Amiens already de- 
scribed are the best 
proof of the con- 
trary. The series 
of drawings by the 
master shown at 
the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts must 
surely have given 
the coup de gréce 
to this theory. 
These magnificent 
studies, for the 
most part  exe- 
euted in “‘san- 
guine,” are ad- 
mirably —_ correct 
and harmonious in 
line, and show a 
breadth and splen- 
dour of style such 
as we are accus- 
tomed to meet with 
only in the finest 
drawings of the 
early maturity of 
the Italian Re- 
naissance. _—‘T'wo 
studies from the 
nude, here repro- 
duced, though of 
less importance, 
amply suffice to 
show the noble 
harmony of line, 
combined with per- 
fect truth and vital- 
ity, which marks 
the painter’s style 
of draughtsman- 
ship. Apart from 
the technical ques- 
tion (which, how- 
ever, especially in 
art of such aim and 
pretensions, is of the highest importance), although 
the effects realised by the process above described 
are often in their ultra-simplicity profoundly impres- 
sive, it must be owned that there is much matter 
for regret in this persistency in carrying to an ex- 
treme point the generalised rendering of the human 

















PIERRE PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


(Painted by Leon Lonnat.) 
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face and form, the result being to impart to them an 
impersonal character, which, even in subjects such as 
those affected by M. Puvis de Chavannes, robs them 
of half their significance and charm, and cannot be 
deemed essential to the due expression of the painter’s 
intentions. The result, too, is sometimes an appear- 
ance of studied archaism, a seeming imitation of 
the sublime but primitive art of Giotto and his fol- 
lowers, of which the painter is himself unconscious, 
but which detracts from the high position his works 
should take as original creations of elevated type and 
purpose. Raphael in the Stanze of the Vatican, 
and Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, in works 
the most vastly comprehensive, the most abstract in 
conception that the world has seen, and yet the 
most essentially human, because they portray what is 
most noble and enduring in humanity, have proved 
once and for ever that such a system pushed to its 
extreme limits is not a necessary element in the 
exposition of the vastest and most exalted themes. 
They have shown that the most marked individuality 
in the types represented and the highest technical 
perfection and finish do not detract from, but add to, 
the grandeur and lofty simplicity indispensable for 
the adequate treatment of such subjects. 

Among the later works of the master, the “ Ludus 
pro Patria,” which gained the Médaille d’Honneur at 
the Salon of 1882, and the finished cartoon for which 
was exhibited in 1880, should be specially noticed. It 
is a noble composition of oblong shape and vast pro- 
portions, in which are represented groups of semi-nude 
male figures, some competing in throwing the javelin, 
some engaged in other warlike exercises, while others 
prepare for the friendly contest ; further groups of men 
and women are seen reclining in attitudes of repose 
on the ground, or standing, contemplate the scene. 
This is one of the most characteristic examples of the 
artist’s method, and carries his principles to a point 
even more extreme than the frescoes at the Pantheon. 
As a purely decorative work the latest production of 
the painter, the “ Bois Sacré Cher aux Arts et aux 
Muses,” is certainly his greatest achievement, though, 
from the nature of the subject, it has necessarily less 
than usual of the human and pathetic element, which, 
notwithstanding their abstract character, is so -pro- 
minent in all his works. This picture has been so 
recently and frequently noticed that a detailed de- 
scription is scarcely necessary. The noble figures of 
the Muses and Arts are delineated with the usual 
severe simplicity in the rendering of form and adjust- 
ment of draperies: they are broken up into distinct 
groups, seemingly natural and unforced in arrange- 
ment, yet designed with admirable art. In the 
centre is the fragment of an Ionic temple, flanked 
on one side by a large pool all golden with the re- 
flected rays of the setting sun. Two draped female 


ART. 


figures float with an imperceptible motion through 
the still evening air. The landscape, which gladdens 
the eye with its contrasts of purple and pale gold, 
shows huge upright trees of noble shape and gently 
swelling woods, with a background of mountains of 
mystic aspect, whose hues vary from a faint blue 
to a deep violet; it produces an effect not easily to 
be forgotten, which even somewhat overshadows, 
both in interest and decorative effect, the finely har- 
monised groups of figures. The design here given is 
the reproduction of a study by the artist, which, how- 
ever, in some respects differs from the finished work. 

A fine specimen of the aims and manner of the 
master, although on a less extensive scale than the 


great works above described, is the “ Famille du 


Pécheur,” here engraved (painted in 1875). Accord- 
ing to his wont, M. Puvis de Chavannes has in this 
picture sought to give, not a representation of a 
fisherman’s family only, but in some sense a synthesis 
of the entire humble world typified, from the infant 
who crawls among the pebbles seeking for shells, to 
the nobly-representative figures of the father and 
mother, and that of the grandfather, a majestic yet 
touching type of old age, who lies taking his well- 
earned repose in the hull of a boat. Nothing could 
more clearly illustrate the style and principles of 
the artist, as it has been sought to explain them in 
connection with his main works; farther comment 
on the picture is indeed, under the circumstances, 
unnecessary. There may further be mentioned the 
decorative piece, “ Doux Pays,” exhibited in 1882, 
and now in its place on the staircase of M. Bonnat’s 
house: it derives additional interest from the fact 
that it was executed by M. Puvis de Chavannes in 
exchange for the admirable and perfectly truthful 
portrait of the painter by M. Bonnat, which is now 
in possession of the former artist, and is by his 
permission here reproduced. 

The art of M. Puvis de Chavannes, though in 
his imaginative designs he has never approached 
purely modern subjects, and indeed but rarely (as in 
the Pantheon frescoes) any which can said to belong 
to a special time or place, is yet in one sense dis- 
tinctly modern: he is a painter-poet of a tempera- 
ment such as only his century could have produced, 
and most of all in the element of peculiar melancholy 
which he often unconsciously infuses even into his 
most abstract conceptions. This quality is with him 
the result of the broad human sympathies which 
form the basis of his artistic nature. His pathetic 
power, though it is the outcome of his time, is yet 
distinctly his own; it has neither the tragic intensity 
of Jean-Frangois Millet, nor on the other hand has 
it anything in common with the languorous despair 
and want of real kinship with humanity which 
marks the works of our Burne Jones and his school. 
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It is melancholy of a quality which does not shut 
out hope, and consorts well with the painter’s true 
ideality and noble aspirations. Nothing could better 
illustrate our meaning than a comparison of his 
profoundly sad yet not despairing dreamer, the 
very admirable “‘ Pauvre Pécheur,” with the figure, 
grandly tragic in its abasement and utter lack of 
hope, of Millet’s “ Le Vigneron” (a work which 
recently appeared at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts), in 
which is typified with even greater intensity the toil 
and anguish which are the inheritance of humanity. 
Both works are, however, pre-eminently the products 
of modern thought and feeling, and could hardly have 
been conceived in any other age. 

Like many other innovators, who feeling they have 
something new to say, choose to say it in a strange 
and unfamiliar way, M. Puvis de Chavannes was 
at the commencement of his artistic career derided 
as a fantastic visionary of a mild type, to whom on 
account of the comparatively innocuous nature of 
his productions a certain amiount of contemptuous 
toleration was to be accorded. Recalling the career 
of other and even greater men than he: Eugéne 
Delacroix, detested and persecuted by Ingres and his 
followers ; Millet, whose sublime types were in his 
earlier time deemed rude, coarse, and uncouth; and 
Corot, who at one time could not even obtain for 
his landscapes access to the Salon: M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has, however, persevered, serenely un- 
daunted, nay, even perhaps too little affected by 
genuine criticism. To-day, in the face of the mag- 
nificent works with which he has enriched France, 
the painter is on too high a pedestal for criticism 
of the merely contemptuous kind, and his critics are 
accordingly compelled to take up a different position. 
None now attempt entirely to deny his immense 
talent and pre-eminence in decorative art, nor the 
loftiness and simplicity of his conceptions. But 
other means of attack must be found; for is he 
not, with MM. Baudry, Jules Lefebvre, and a few 
others, the chief and most imposing barrier to the 
inrushing tide of realism, which, no longer content 
to occupy its proper and legitimate place in the fields 
of genre, portrait, and landscape, would now invade 
the precincts of the highest decorative art? It 
is a fact that a serious attempt is being made to 
substitute for such noble and appropriate works as 
those devised by the painter for the museum at 
Amiens, and by M. Baudry for the foyer of the 
Grand Opéra, productions in the style exhibited 
by M. Gervex in his highly dexterous, but mean, 
unpleasant, and unornamental canvases devised for 
the decoration of one of the Parisian Mairies (one of 
which series has been recently seen in London), or 
eccentric experiments like the curious diptych of 


M. Besnard, “La Maladie—La Convalescence ” 


(exhibited at this year’s Salon), a strange half- 
decorative, half-realistic work, in which it has been 
sought to assimilate the two opposing styles. A 
well-known Parisian critic has recently, in noticing 
the last work of M. Puvis de Chavannes—the “ Bois 
Sacré””—delivered himself somewhat to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘We recognise his great ability as a 
designer and colourist, but he seeks here to represent 
what he has never seen, and what we, the inhabitants 
of France, and not of the Vale of Tempe, neither 
want any longer, nor understand. We ask for some- 
thing newer and more modern in type and concep- 
tion, more completely in sympathy with our humanity 
of to-day and its wants.” Such a theory might have 
its weight as applied to genre, landscape, and even 
to historical subjects, but surely, as applied to the 
highest decorative and ideal art, it contains a fallacy 
as huge as can be conceived. All true art—especially 
the highest—must doubtless be based and built on 
nature ; but must it not also proceed, if it lay claim 
to the name of art, by way of selection, by searching 
out in nature its noblest, truest, and most essential 
elements, while neglecting such as from their merely 
accidental and temporary nature are unworthy of 
being perpetuated? Is not this the way in which 
the greatest masters of decorative art, Giotto, Ghir- 
landajo, Michelangelo, and Raphael, proceeded? and 
would not the world have been poorer by its greatest 
treasures—the Frescoes of Assisi, the Sistine Chapel, 
the Cartoons, and the Stanze of the Vatican—if 
these, the great pioneers of art, who studied humanity 
and nature with a closeness and an ardent sympathy 
never to be surpassed, had proceeded to represent 
only the accidental realities and merely outward 
appearances of the every-day world, as it appeared 
to the indifferent and the uninitiated? Is there 
not in the conceptions of the great men whom we 
have just cited, and of those who follow in their 
footsteps, a wider and more real sympathy, a truer 
reflection of humanity in all that is most lasting 
and essential, than can be afforded by the representa- 
tion of subjects which may for the present age have 
a certain meaning, but to other generations can have 
little or none ? 

It is not therefore to be argued that M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, or even greater than he, are to be exempt 
from earnest and thoughtful criticism, or are to be 
approached in that attitude of prostrate adoration 
which is so mistaken and often so fatal to true art. 
In his case such a position is especially to be depre- 
cated, for it must be admitted, even by those who 
regard his art, as we do, as of the finest quality, 
that by a mistaken and too rigid fidelity to his main 
principles he has sacrificed some part of his artistic 
power and means of expression, and, by the ultra- 
simplicity of his finished works, has missed a portion 
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of the very effect at which he aims. Is it too much to 
hope that in some crowning creations he will allow 
his magnificent — full scope, and—in this 





most complete, manifestation of the art of modern 


France. He must take rank with the greatest painters 


of this century, as one who has achieved great and 


A STUDY. 


(Drawn by P. Puvis de Chavannes,) 


following the chiefs of the greatest period of Italian 
art—will give to his art that individualised charac- 
ter and completeness which he at present to some 
extent deliberately sacrifices. As it is, his accom- 
plished work is perhaps the highest, if hardly the 
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lasting things, whose aims have always been lofty 
and noble, and who has borne high the banner of 
the ideal and the essentially true, at a time when 
the opposition was most powerful and the danger 
most pressing. CLaupE PuHILips. 





“PARTING.” 


From THE Picture By Huco K6nic. 


HE thousand and one paintings, familiar to pic- 
ture seers, setting forth every sort of “parting” 

and “meeting” under the sun, have perhaps taught 
them to expect a more personal savour, a somewhat 
higher note of individual human interest than Herr 
Konig has struck in his “ Parting,” which looks as 
like “Passing.” A soldier on horseback, all accoutred 
for the road, is slowly fording a shallow stream. 
On the bank above—and looking very far off— 
stands a strong peasant girl, shouldering a scythe, 
whilst a little child peeps at him over the palings. 


It is rather as though two opposite phases of life 
had brushed sides for a moment and sundered, than 
a distinet suggestion of such refrains as— 
“She was a village maiden, 
He was a warrior bold.” 

The gay horseman does not look as if he had stolen 
away from pure sentiment for a last furtive look at 
his sweetheart. Yet somehow there is left on the 
mind a sense of loss, a general impression of vayue 
peace with dulness, a monotonous round of work after 
the hurried irruption of gaiety and love-making. 
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(From the Picture by Hugo Konig.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 
A FAMOUS GEM. 


7|MONG the priceless 
treasures of that vast 
‘ and splendid collec- 
tion, the Museum of 
Naples, there is a 
gem which has a pe- 
culiar claim on our 
interest, not only be- 
cause of the size and 
beauty of the stone 
and the admirable 
style of its engrav- 
ing, but because of 
the important ein it played in the great days of 
the Italian Renaissance. It is a cornelian, engraved 
with the classical myth of Apollo and Marsyas, and 





originally belonged to Nero, with whose name it is , 


inscribed, and by whom it is said to have been used 
as a seal. 

Many are the hands through which this famous 
gem has passed, many the generations of great artists 
and illustrious men who have wondered at its beauty 
and at different times have been connected with its 
history. In the early days of the Florentine Renais- 
sance, when the revival of classical learning made 
Greek marbles and bronzes the objects of passionate en- 
thusiasm, when Donatello travelled all the way to Cor- 
tona to look at a relief, and it broke Mantegna’s heart 
to part from his beloved “ Faustina,” these graven 
gems possessed an inestimable value both for artists 
and scholars. From these perfect and exquisitely- 
finished examples of Greek and Roman art, the student 
could learn how to handle the myths of Hellas in the 
true classical spirit, and could by their aid often com- 
plete the imperfect knowledge derived from mutilated 
statuary. In these days our cornelian chanced to 
fall into the hands of Giovanni de’ Medici, a son of 
Cosimo, who had inherited the Medicean love of art, 
and who, aware of the value of his new possession, 
entrusted it to one of the first artists in Florence, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, then already illustrious as the 
maker of the Baptistery Gates. Ghiberti, who was 
as excellent a goldsmith as he was a sculptor, under- 
took to carve it a gold setting, and has left us in his 
“ Commentaries” a minute description of the cor- 
nelian, which he vastly admired. His artist-eye at 
once perceived in it a “cosa rara,” and his delight in 
its beautiful workmanship, together with his complete 
ignorance of the subject represented, afford a good 
illustration of the naive attitude of mind in which 


the men of the Renaissance first looked on the won- 
ders of that old world now at length revealed to their 
dazzled eyes. “At that time,” he says, “I set in 
gold a cornelian of the size of a walnut in its shell, 
carved by some ancient master with three admirable 
figures, and inscribed in old characters with the let- 
ters of Nero’s name. The figures represented on this 
cornelian were three in number: an old man sitting 
on a rock in a lion’s skin, with his hands bound to 
a bare tree; and a child at his feet looking up in- 
quiringly at a youth holding a roll in his hand, and 
singing to his lyre. These three figures were not en- 
graved in our age. They were certainly the work 
of some Greek master (Pagotiles or Polycletus), and 
were as perfect a thing of the kind as I have ever 
seen.” He then proceeds to describe the gold orna- 
ment which he carved—“with great diligence ”—as 
its framework, and which Vasari pronounces to have 
been a work no less perfect and beautiful than the 
intaglio of the stone itself. Its original shape was 
retained,and the handle of the seal was formed by 
the wings of a dragon, crouched among: delicately- 
carved ivy leaves, with head lowered and neck 
exalted. 

Thus enriched, the cornelian passed into the 
hands of the Magnificent Lorenzo, who, counted 
it among his most precious treasures, and showed 
the pride he felt in its possession by causing his 
own name, “Laur: Med:” to be carved round 
the stone. Great was the celebrity which Nero’s 
seal acquired among that brilliant circle of poets 
and philosophers who met in the Palazzo of the 
Via Larga, where all that was keenest in wit and 
finest in taste gathered round the festive board 
to discuss Platonic subjects or to hear Politiano’s 
epigrams and Lorenzo’s songs. Sandro Botticelli, 
the Magnificent’s favourite painter, introduced the 
gem into one of his portraits, now preserved in the 
Museum of Frankfort, as worn on the neck of a 
maiden supposed to have belonged to the Medici race. 
And Litta, in his “ Annals of Illustrious Families,” 
gives an impression of a medal which bears the head 
of Pope Paul III. on one side, and is graced on the 
other with an accurate reproduction of the famous 
cornelian. 

The enigma of the three mysterious figures which 
so sorely puzzled Ghiberti’s brain was easily solved by 
Lorenzo de Medici’s more learned contemporaries, and 
the myth thus represented now became a popular 
subject with painters and sculptors, who, following 














the fashion of the day, sought in pagan themes 
a wider scope for the expression of their fancy. 
Dante’s allusion to the fable of Apollo and Marsyas, 
in the invocation at the opening of his Paradise, had 
invested the old myth with a mystic meaning : 
“Entra nel petto mio, e spira tue, 

Si come quande Marsia traesti, 

Della vagina delle membra sue.” 

The Greek legend which had originally referred to 
the contest between the citharedic and auledic styles 
of music, the one associated with the Dorian worship 
of Apollo, the other with the Phrygian rites paid 
at Cybele’s shrine, was now regarded as an allegory 
signifying the triumph of spirit over matter, and the 
satyr, freed by the heavenly might of Apollo’s song 
from the trammels of this mortal coil, was held to be 
the symbol of birth to the new and higher life. To 
that later generation which saw the glories of the 
Renaissance, the myth engraved on the Medici gem 
became a type of the victory of true art over false, of 
revived culture over the ignorance and barbarism of 
the dark ages ; while the child at Apollo’s feet, look- 
ing up in his face at the sound of that wondrous 
music, was an apt emblem of an age that listened 
spell-bound to the entrancing tales of joy and beauty 
now first breaking on its astonished ears. Considered 
under this aspect, the fable of Apollo-Marsyas was 
naturally a favourite theme with Renaissance artists ; 
and it is no wonder that it recurs so constantly in 
the graphic and plastic achievement, the paintings 
and statuary, the bronzes and majolica of the period. 
It was one of the subjects chosen to decorate that 
sanctuary of the best antique and contemporary att, 
the boudoir known as the Grotto of Isabella d’Este, 
in the Palace of Mantua. Correggio, the one of all 
Renaissance artists who entered most fully into the 
spirit of pagan myths, painted it several times over, 
and at least one Apollo and Marsyas from his hand, 
a panel originally intended for the lid of a harpsi- 
chord, is now to be seen in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. 

One of the finest dishes of Urbino ware in the 
Fountaine Collection recently sold at Christie’s had 
for its subject Apollo playing and Marsyas bound to 
a tree, with the Feast of the Gods in the clouds 
above, taken, it is said, from a design by Raphael, 
and decorated all round with the most lovely 
arabesques of pearly white on a rich blue ground, 
after the fashion of the workers in this exquisite 
faience. But of all the works of art which illustrate 
the old Greek myth, and which directly or indirectly 
owe their origin to Lorenzo de’ Medici’s noble gem, 
the most beautiful is that picture formerly attributed 
to Raphael, which last year excited so much con- 
troversy among art-critics. In this painting, well 
known to residents in Rome as the property of 
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Mr. Morris Moore, but recently acquired by the 
French Government and placed in the Salon Carré, 
the actual contest between the rivals is represented. 
They stand opposite to each other. On one side, 
Apollo, radiant in his god-like might and beauty, 
his wavy locks fresh from Castalian dews, his right 
arm resting on his side, looks, with a strange expres- 
sion of mingled pity and wonder, at the rival who has 
dared to challenge him—the Immortal. His song is 
ended, his lyre hangs from the stump of a tree, 
and the bow and shafts of the Far-Darter lie idle at 
his feet. Opposite, Marsyas, a bronzed and fawny 
figure, sits piping on a stone, blindly confident in his 
own powers, and all-unconscious of the serene scorn 
with which the Sun-God looks down upon him. At 
his feet the poisonous belladonna springs up in the 
grass, in marked contrast to the laurel growing by 
Apollo’s side; and in the sky a hawk is chasing a 
pheasant. Behind the figures the sweet Umbrian 
landscape, of green slopes and winding river and 
castle-crowned heights, tells us of itself that this 
graceful work was painted by an artist from the 
hill-country of Perugia. 

Probably the great Umbrian master to whom it 
seems most reasonable to assign this picture was 
familiar with the Medici cornelian; that his yet 
greater scholar was so is certain. For in the Loggia 
of the Vatican the group described by Ghiberti is 
almost exactly reproduced, and we see it again, with 
a slight variation, on the ceiling of the Stanza della 
Segnatura. In this room, where Theology, Law, 
Poetry, and Philosophy, the four sciences by which 
man seeks after divine truth, are embraced in one 
grand scheme, and where the divines and law-givers, 
the poets and philosophers of all ages, meet in four 
immortal groups, the angles of the vault are filled 
with four supplementary pictures, forming as it were 
the connecting link between the great mural paint- 
ings and the frescoes of single allegorical figures on 
the ceiling. Here, then, the fable of Apollo and Mar- 
syas found its place as an emblem of the victory of 
immortal song between the Parnassus where Apollo, 
crowned with laurel and surrounded by the poets of 
Greece and Italy, pours forth his divine melody, and 
the Poetry who, robed in sapphire hues and throned 
on the clouds of heaven, inspires mortals with strains 
of celestial birth. Here two shepherds stand be- 
tween the god and the satyr: the one, armed with 
his avenging knife, by the tree to which Marsyas is 
bound; the other placing the laurel crown on the 
brows of Apollo, who appears, as in the gem, seated, 
lyre in hand. Thus Raphael used the old Greek 
myth to suit his purpose, and painted it on the 
Vatican ceiling, to be seen by all future generations 
who should climb the stairs of the royal palace to 
wonder at his masterpieces. 
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The Greek gem from which he first inspired his 
imagination passed away from Florence after these 
days out of the hands of the Medici, and came, in all 
probability, with the Farnese treasures into the royal 
collection at Naples. Of its story we know no more: 
but there it remains in the rich stores of cameos and 
intagli preserved in the Camera dei Oggetti Preziosi ; 
and there we can see for ourselves the gem which, at 





two memorable epochs of the world’s story, adorned 
the Golden House of Nero and the palace of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, the precious stone—the “cosa rara” 
—which was set by Ghiberti, and copied by the 
divine Raphael. 
“Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul & l’éternité.” 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


HATFIELD HOUSE.—II. ° 
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T the eastern and western ends of the Presence 
Gallery are the Winter Drawing-Room, or 

the great chamber of King James, and the Library. 
Each is sixty feet long and twenty-seven feet wide. 
The Winter Drawing-Room lies to the east at the 
top of the Grand Staircase. It is the most gorgeous 


but not the most beautiful room in the house. The — 


Florentine ceiling, enriched by elaborate and very 
beautiful pendants, was originally, like the fret ceil- 
ing of the Gallery, plain white. Of late years, how- 
ever, the more prominent features have been gilded, 
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and the remaining portions brilliantly coloured. The 
effect is dazzling in the extreme. The original white 
was, perhaps, somewhat bare, but there are very few 
rooms, however large and lofty, which will bear 
decoration in gold and colours. Here all is gor- 
geous. Relief is only to be got by looking out of 
window. Like the ceiling, the carpet is a mass of 
colour ; it is of Elizabethan design, worked in gold 
and blue, scarlet and brown. The deep crimson of 
the velvet chairs and sofas, and the heavy gilding 
of the furniture, add to the general richness. The 





THE LIBRARY. 





HATFIELD HOUSE. 


six chandeliers of Elizabethan pattern are likewise 
gilt, and even the fire-dogs are silvered. The white 
satin window-curtains are a slight relief, but it is 
the relief of richness by richness. Here, luxurious, 
but inappropriate, is one of Earl William’s marble 


HATFIELD HOUSE.—VIII.: MANTEL 
chimney-pieces (viut.). In the central niche above 
it is a life-size statue of James I. Around the room 
runs a dado formed of encaustic tiles, which bear 
monograms, the Cecil motto, “Sero sed serio,” and 
the device of the Garter. Some of the finest por- 
traits which the house contains hang here: a beauti- 
ful Sir Joshua, the portrait of Mary Amelia, Lady 
Salisbury, the grandmother of the present Marquess ; 
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Richmond’s portrait of the present Lady Salisbury 
and her eldest son, Lord Cranbourne, and so forth. 
In a glass case are Queen Elizabeth’s hat, and the 
yellow silk stockings presented to her by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, said to be the first pair of silk hose brought 





IN THE WINTER DRAWING-ROOM. 


to England; with James I.’s watch and walking- 
stick, and Lord Salisbury’s jewel and badge as a 


Knight of the Garter. The great folding-doors are 
of polished oak, and the panels are picked out and 
ornamented in gold. 

The Library (vi), in the western wing, is reached 
from the Winter Drawing-Room, through the Long 
Gallery. As all libraries should be, it is plain and 
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sober, the brown wainscoting and the varied bind- 
ings of the books pleasantly relieving the coved 
ceiling emblazoned with coats of arms. Over the 
chimney-piece is a portrait bust, in mosaic of Italian 
marbles, of Lord-Treasurer Cecil. It was the work 
of an Italian sculptor, who received his commission in 
1608 from Sir Henry Wotton, at that time English 
ambassador at Venice. The tall oaken presses con- 
tain a large and fine collection of books, ancient and 
modern, in various languages, alphabetically arranged ; 
while in barred and locked divisions between the 
shelves repose the long series of volumes of the 
famous Cecil Papers. Within these volumes are the 
most glowing and pregnant materials for the history 
of England from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
middle of the reign of James I. There is told, with 
the graphic touches of historians writing the history 
which they themselves have made, the story of Eng- 
land during the most wonderful of centuries. These 
thirteen thousand letters, penned by the principal 
actors in the events of that hundred years, detail, 
with all the authority of personal narratives, the 
crimes and conspiracies, the loves and hates, the 
hopes and fears, of scores of the men and women 
who are the great names in the history of the 
times :—Edward VI., Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, Henri Quatre, Wolsey, Bacon, Essex, 
Raleigh, Sir Fulke Greville, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and scores besides. The mere catalogue of the collec- 
tion fills scores of folio pages in one of the reports of 
the Royal Commission upon Historical Manuscripts. 
The sad story of Arabella Stuart, the true tales of 
the Gunpowder Plot and the Raleigh Conspiracy, 
the mighty romance of how we prepared for the 
Armada, are to be found in this pleasant room, look- 
ing out upon the trim and formal privy garden of 
the early Seventeenth Century. In the library there 
are also some early illuminations. Among them are 
William of Malmesbury’s and Roger de Hoveden’s 
English Chronicles, and a very beautiful manuscript 
with an illuminated miniature of Henry VII. The 
more recent manuscripts of historical rather than 
paleographical interest include a treatise on coun- 
cils by Archbishop Cranmer; Sir Robert Cecil’s 
draft of the proclamation declaring the accession 
of James VI. to the English crown; the “ forty- 
two articles” of Edward VI., with his autograph ; 
the original depositions in the divorce proceedings 
against the “Flanders mare”—plain, austere Anne 
of Cleves; Norfolk’s letter-book, containing copies 
of his letters upon the affairs of Mary Stuart ; 
together with a mass of most interesting papers re- 
lating to every phase of European history in the 
Elizabethan time. 

From the Library access is obtained to the rooms 
in the western wing. An elm staircase, very finely 
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carved, leads to these rooms from the ground floor. 
This wing was, in 1835, almost entirely destroyed 
by a fire which originated in Lady Salisbury’s dress- 
ing-room. The unfortunate lady, who had reached a 
considerable age, perished in the flames. The whole 
of the wing was carefully restored, and a portrait 
of the ill-fated Marchioness, in a heavily-gilt oval 
frame, has been inserted in the carved woodwork of 
the chimney-piece in the room in which she met 
her terrible end. The portrait is that of a young 
and singularly beautiful girl. The restoration of 
the west wing occupied several years. In most of 
the rooms the old oak which was burned has been 
replaced by panellings of elm, yew, ash, walnut, and 
lime. Some little oak was used, and this, as well as 
the ash and lime, was all grown upon the estate. 

In the eastern wing are the Billiard-Room, Morn- 
ing-Rooms, and other apartments in daily use. They 
contain some of the most famous of the Hatfield 
portraits :—Raphael’s “ Laura,” the most beautiful 
of all; Kneller’s “Mrs. Wray;” a “ Wellington,” 
by Count D’Orsay; Van Dyck’s “ Earl and Coun- 
tess of Northumberland,” “ Earl of Pembroke,” and 
“Earl of Macclesfield,’ and so on. In the Yew 
Room, which is panelled in that wood, is Frederick 
Zucchero’s famous symbolical portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which is known as “The Rainbow Picture.” 
In her right hand the Virgin Queen holds a rain- 
bow, and upon her left hand and arm is coiled a 
serpent. Her stiff, repellent dress is dotted with 
eyes and ears, and the background consists largely 
of peacock’s wings and feathers. Wan Heere’s be- 
witching portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, at the 
age of seventeen, hangs over the white marble chim- 
ney-piece in an adjoining room; with a “ Henry, 
Duke of Suffolk,” by Mark Garrard; a “ Henri le 
Balafré,” by Pourbus; a “ Thomas Cecil,” first Earl 
of Exeter, by Zucchero; a “‘ Mildred Coke,” the second 
wife of the great Lord Burghley, and the mother 
of the builder of Hatfield—a very beautiful portrait, 
by a painter unknown, of a woman wrinkled and 
blind from age; a “ Robert, Earl of Salisbury,” 
by Zucchero, in the insignia of the Garter; and a 
charming “Nell Gwynn,” which looks like Lely. 
From the Morning-Room opens the Summer Draw- 
ing-Room, which is richly panelled, and has a 
marble and alabaster chimney-piece. The elaborately 
decorated organ, removed from the Chapel, occupies a 
conspicuous position. The oaken chairs are covered 
with painted Spanish leather, and are more magnifi- 
cent than comfortable. The floor is inlaid with 
Dutch parqueterie. A long carved ottoman covered 
in painted leather, and a cabinet richly and ornately 
carved, are among the artistic “ bits” which the room 
contains. Zucchero is in great force here, with por- 
traits of Lord Burghley and his wife Mildred, and 
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their son, the founder of the Hatfield Cecils. Here 
also is a portrait by Cornelius Jansen of the second 
Earl of Salisbury. The windows, in common with 
those of several of the state apartments and the 
principal private ones, have been glazed with large 
sheets of plate glass. 

The state bedrooms are in the eastern wing. The 
suite comprises King James’s Room, the Cromwell 
Room, Queen Anne’s Room, the Wellington Room, 
the Queen’s Room, and Prince Albert’s Room. The 
bedstead in the first is heavily carved, and the 
quilt is of cloth of gold. The ceiling is painted 
in compartments, containing shields repeating over 
and over again the lion of England and the 
golden lilies of France. 
state bedrooms are similarly painted, having been 
thus decorated in preparation for the visit of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert in 1846. The Crom- 
well Room was used as 
the Queen’s dressing- 
room during her stay 
at Hatfield. The elabo- 
rately carved and gilded 
bedstead was bought as 
having been used by 
Cromwell during the 
Protectorate, but this 
is probably his only 
connection with the 
house. The walls are 
hung with old Gobelins, 
and the room contains, 
as do several of the 
state bed-chambers, a 
superbly carved oaken 
cabinet faced with 
Spanish leather. Hat- 
field is full of cabinets 
and carven furnishings 
of the English Renais- 
sance, with many ex- 
amples of Spanish and 
Flemish work of the 
same period. The Wel- 
lington Room was used 
in 1846 as the Queen’s 
private sitting - room, 
and was made the Prince 
of Wales’s dressing- 
room when he visited 
Hatfield in 1879. Here, 
as in most rooms of 
the house, the fender 
is a fine example of the 
chaser’s art. The Hat- 


The ceilings of all the: 


with the arms, supporters, coronet, and crest of the 
marquisate. 

At the foot of the Grand Staircase is the Winter 
Dining-Room, over whose door is a marble bust 
of Lord Burghley. It is panelled in oak, and con- 
tains a number of portraits which are worthy of 
mention. One of these is Richmond’s portrait of the 
present Lord Salisbury, in the robes of Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. Another is Sir Joshua’s 
“Miss Price ”—a young girl frisking about with two 
lambs—who lived to be the grandmother of Lord 
Salisbury on the mother’s side. Here, too, is Kneller’s 
famous “ Peter the Great,” with Beechey’s “ George 
III. ;” a good “Henri IV.;” a “James I.,” by 
Paul Vansomer, and a “Charles I.,” attributed to 
the same artist, who, however, since he died in 
1621, could hardly have painted it; Lely’s “ Nell 
Gwynn,” and Wilkie’s “ Wellington.” Hatfield is 

exceedingly rich in 
historical and family 
portraits, but of other 
pictures there are very 
few. This absence of 
miscellaneous pictures 
helps the historic com- 
pleteness of Lord Salis- 
bury’s house. It has 
undergone much refur- 
bishing and some little 
alteration since Robert 
Cecil, as it neared com- 
pletion, decided to call 
it Cecil-Hatfield ; but it 
is still one of the com- 
pletest and most cha- 
racteristie of  Eliza- 
bethan buildings. The 
anachronisms are very 
few, and if all the 
modern decorations be 
not of the most chaste, 
there is hardly anything 
so glaring as to be 
positively out of place. 
Consistency is unde- 
signedly helped, even 
by the paucity of pic- 
tures as distinguished 
from portraits; formany 
houses of Elizabeth’s 
day which were rich 
in family portraits and 
groups contained not 
a landscape, and very 
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rarely, save perhaps in 
a home of the ancient 
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faith, a devotional picture. Tapestry had as yet 
hardly had its day, and where there was no arras 
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there was the sturdy oaken panelling which soon 
grew dark, and put on fleeting fanciful pictures as 
the burning logs leaped and shimmered and wafted 
somewhat of that “odour sweet of cedar-log and 
sandal-wood ” which the cheaper but less picturesque 
coal never gives out. There was thus no great need 
for other pictures than the portraits of the good-man 
and the mistress of the house. Yet everything at 
Hatfield is not Elizabethan, for a portion of it at 
least is lighted by electricity. 

The landscape gardening at Hatfield (x1.) is a 
mixture of old and new. While the western win- 
dows look out upon the Privy Garden and the Maze, 
both of which are in the picturesquely rigid taste of 
the early Sixteenth Century, the southern ones look 
upon gay and smiling parterres of the patchwork- 
quilt order. The Privy Garden belonged to the 
old Hatfield Palace, and is very small and secluded. 
It is square, has a miniature lake in the centre, 
is enclosed by a trim privet hedge, and contains 
four mulberry trees planted by James I. It has 
been preserved with scarcely any alteration from 
days when the Hatfield of the Cecils was not. Hard 
by are the remains of the palace, whose low 
and buttressed west front in red brick is well 
preserved. 

Circular flower-beds, as geometrical as a Catherine 
wheel, occupy the court facing the southern front of 
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the house. They are as precise in their way as the yew 
and privet of the old garden, but much more unlovely. 


THE ARMOURY. 


About half a mile from the house lies a pleasaunce 
called the Vineyard, but originally known as the Dell. 
The Vineyard (1x.), which was laid out at the build- 
ing of Hatfield, occupies the two banks of the river 
Lea, which waters the park. It is a delightful speci- 
men of Elizabethan gardening, prim, sober, and 
sedate. Avenues of yew-trees cut into green towers, 
battlements, and bastions, fortress it round, and cool 
and deeply-shaded walks fall slowly to a lawn of the 
softest and greenest turf, abutting upon the river. 
You have to ferry across the silent water to reach the 
opposite bank. This charming nook is the apotheosis 
of geometry and mathematics as applied to landscape 
gardening. The quaint and fantastic arrangement 
of the Elizabethan garden had the same influence 
upon the literature of the day as the national power 
and glory had upon its architecture. The Elizabethan 
garden is “rich and rare ;” but it is not perfect; any 
more than the “ arrangement” in parterres of a later 
age is. Robert Cecil took great pains to make his 
garden a rarity. The great of Europe contributed to 
its planting. His Most Catholic Majesty sent more 
than 500 fruit-trees; Mme. La Broderie, the wife 
of the French ambassador, sent, at the moderate cost 
to his lordship of £75, 30,000 vines; more vines, 
together with cherry-trees and liquorice, came from 
others who loved or feared him enough to ask his 
acceptance of them. It is curious to know that this 
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retreat was—it is pleasant and natural to discover 
—the production of the sparkling and airy imagi- 
nation of a Frenchman. 

The mind which created Hatfield House was a 
representative mind in almost every particular. Many- 
sidedness was a characteristic of the quick and eager 
spirits of the time, and this many-sidedness extended, 
in ample measure, to Robert Cecil. He was a great 
legislator, a cautious and profound statesman, a man 


decay was not for him. 


of no small literary ability, and a graceful if not a 
very consistent architect. He did not live to enjoy 
the stately retirement of the carved and tapestried 
chambers of Cecil-Hattield, and the calm and -grate- 
ful seclusion of the Vineyard. An eld of slow 
“Kase and pleasure quake 
to hear of death,” he sighed in his last moments ; 
“but my life, full of cares and miseries, desireth to 
be dissolved.” J. Penperet-Bropuurst. 
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IN ENGLAND.—I. 
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NUMBER of early sculptured 
stones in the north of England 
is very considerable, and their 
variety is endless. They differ 
from the Scottish stones in be- 
ing for the most part pillars of 
rectangular section, usually sur- 
mounted when they were perfect 
by the arms and head of a Latin cross or by a 
“wheel” cross, the latter either solid or with a dis- 
engaged wheel. The Scottish stones, on the con- 
trary, are large flat stones with crosses sculptured on 
them. They differ even more in general ornamenta- 
tion, the Scottish stones bearing representations of 
hunting scenes and battles, dogs, bears, fish, deer, 
boars, monks, and the three mysterious symbols— 
the “elephant,” the “spectacles,” and the “crescent.” 
Speaking generally, there is nothing of this kind on 
English stones. The evidence points to the Anglian 
occupation of Northumbria as the best period of the 
English stones, a time when the frequent journeys of 
Benet Biscop and Wilfrith had brought all that was 
best in Roman and Gallican art to bear upon a pro- 
vince which afforded a home to some of the highest 
developments of Irish ornamentation. 

The first example we take is one of the most 
remarkable of all, the great cross which stands 
17 feet 6 inches high at Ruthwell, in Dumfries- 
shire (1.). Being strictly Anglian in character, 
it is a relic of the short period during which this 
was part of the territory of Northumbria. There 
are human figures in panels on two of its sides, 
and continuous scrolls of singular beauty on the 
other sides, with birds and beasts resting on the 
branches and eating the fruit. The panels give 
scenes from early Christian history, and are enclosed 
by bands which carry Latin sentences in ancient 
capitals describing the scenes. On the face shown 





in our cut the lowest panel is defaced; the next 
bears the flight into Egypt; the next, Paul the first 
hermit and Anthony the first monk, as shown by 


the sentence, “Ses Paulus et A.... fregerunt 
panem in deserto;” the next, our Lord treading 
underfoot the heads of swine, with the inscription, 
* Bestie et dracones,” &c.; the highest, the Baptist 
with the Lamb. On the opposite side are the 
Annunciation, the Salutation, &c.. There is at the 
church of Genoels Eldern, near Limburg, an ivory 
book-cover of the Eighth Century, with our Lord 
treading on the heads of a lion and a dragon, the 
order bearing the inscription, “ Conculcabit leonem 
et draconem,” the other leaf of the cover having the 
Annunciation and the Salutation with corresponding 
inscriptions. It is difficult to believe that the artist 
of the one had not seen the other. In neither case 
could the workmanship or the grace of the design 
be easily sutpassed in the present day. 

The scrolls which occupy two of the sides are 
characteristic of Northumbrian art, and indicate a 
very high development of imagination and skill. 
Very few persons indeed have an idea of the beauty 
and number of the examples of these scrolls which 
exist in fragments from the shores of the Forth to 
the banks of the Yorkshire Ouse. This character 
must have been impressed upon the Christian art of 
the district at a time when the whole region was 
ecclesiastically and politically one, that is to say in 
the time of the great kings of Northumbria whose 
empire reached so far beyond these bounds, or, eccle- 
siastically speaking, in the time of Wilfrith. It is 
certain that considerable remains of the Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain existed in that time. Alcuin 
boasts of it. The magnificent pavement at Colling- 
ham, now in the Hospitium at York, with its scrolls 
and heart-shaped leaves, and the silver tray now at 
Alnwick Castle, with its border of vines and grapes, 
are no doubt only specimens of large classes of works 
of art left by the Romans, some examples of which 
may have been accessible to Anglian artists. Wil- 
frith must have visited the catacombs when he was 
at Rome, for they did not cease to be places of pil- 
grimage till a century after his time. In the tomb 
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of Januarius, discovered in 1856, there are scrolls 
which may well have impressed themselves on his 
memory, bearing birds and birds’ nests. In pagan 
times the people had worshipped rude pillars of stone; 
the Saxons worshipped stones and trees; Wilfrith’s 
influence and genius may have given to the people of 
the north these beautiful Christian pillars, setting 
forth the Christian story and bearing the tree of life 
—sermons in stones. When he was in the plenitude 
of his power he moved about his vast diocese with 
a great train of workmen, for the performance of 
Christian work, and among them cutters in stone are 
prominently mentioned. It is an essential part of 
this theory that sculptured pillars and crosses—very 
probably also sculptured altars for the support of the 
little altar or plaque which the itinerant priest carried 
with him on his visits to remote districts—were in 
ordinary cases prior to the erection of any church on 
the spot. 

It will be seen at a glance that the great pillar 
at Bewcastle (u1.), twelve miles north of Lanercost, 
bears a striking resemblance to the Ruthwell cross. 
In its present condition it stands 14 feet 6 inches 
high. The head was broken off long ago; about 
the year 1600 it was sent by “belted Will” to 
Lord Arundel, and beyond a descrip- 
tion in Camden, with an attempt at 
a representation of the Runic in- 


scription it bore, nothing has been 


heard of it since. It may be re- 
marked by the way that the Ruth- 
well cross was broken some years 
after this (1642) by order of the 
General Assembly, as an ancient 
object of superstition. 

The figures of our Lord on the 
two crosses, in each case standing 
on the heads of swine, are strikingly 
alike. Any one who studies these 
figures, and then examines the 
sculptures which line the great stair- 
case of the British Museum, will 
find a resemblance as striking and 
very much more remarkable. The 
sculptures are from the Amaravati 
Tope, on the Kistnah, erected be- 
tween 200 and 400 a.v. They re- 
present events in the life of Buddha, 
and except. that Buddha’s nimbus is 
larger and his feet rest on cushions 
instead of the heads of swine, it is 
not easy to detect differences be- 
tween his figure and these. Between 
the Ruthwell and the Bewcastle 
crosses there are two main differ- 
ences: first, that on the Bewcastle 
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cross there is a figure with a hawk, presumably 
some person of whom the cross is a memorial ; 
and secondly, that on the Bewcastle cross there 
is a certain amount of “interlacing work.” There 
is a third and very important difference, connected 
with the first, that the Bewcastle inscriptions are 
entirely personal, all in runes, while those at Ruth- 
well are the Latin sentences already described, and 
five stanzas of an Anglo-Saxon poem in runes. Of 
the sides of the Bewcastle cross not shown in our 
second picture, one bears a scroll almost identical 
with that shown in the first, and the other five 
panels of interlacing work, chequers, and scroll- 
work, 

The deciphering of the Ruthwell stanzas is one of 
the most interesting episodes of literary history. The 
story is to be found in Stuart’s “Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,” in Professor G. Stephens’s “ Northern 
Runic Monuments,” and in the fullest detail in the 
magnificent monograph on the Ruthwell cross by 
the same learned professor, who has deserved so well 
of all who care for these unique memorials of a 
highly cultivated past, unique in that no other nation 
possesses anything at all resembling them. The 
poem is the story of the Crucifixion, told in touching 
words by the agonised Cross itself, 
from the time when it was a grow- 
ing tree by the wood-side to the sad 
time when— 

“The warriors left me there 
Standing defiled with blood.” 
The head of the cross bears the 
words, “Caedmon made me.” Caed- 
mon began to sing in 680. The 
Beweastle inscription states that the 
pillar was erected to King Alchfrith, 
in the first year of King Ecgfrith, 
about a.p. 665. On the bands divid- 
ing the panels are names of near 
relatives of these kings. Alchfrith 
was the patron of Wilfrith. The 
runes are unquestionably Anglian 
runes, and some Anglo-Saxon scholars 
say that the grammatical peculiari- 
ties are early. Thus everything 
points to the time of Wilfrith as 
the time when these crosses were 
first designed. If any student of 
English history and of English art 
will ask himself at what period 
later than the commencement of the 
Danish invasions these astonishing 
monuments can have been designed 
and executed, he will find there is 
but one answer. There is a vene- 
rable relic at Hackness which is 














above suspicion. It has graceful scrolls, and inscrip- 
tions in Latin characters and in runes. One of 
these is a tender me- 
morial of the “ most 
loving mother Oedil- 
burga;” we know 
from Bede that Ethel- 
burga was the Abbess 
of Hackness when 
King Aldfrid died at 
Driffield in 705. 

Our third example 
(m1.) brings us to a 
more homely class of 
Anglian monuments. 
It is a fragment re- 
cently found at Thorn- 
hill, in Yorkshire, 
where a collection 
of Runic monuments 
quite unequalled has 
been found. ‘The 
stone shown in the 
illustration is the 
lower portion of a 
shaft of rectangular 
section, all of the 
sides filled with inter- 
lacing work. The side 
shown has poorer 
work than the others, 
but its Runic inscrip- 
tion gives it para- 
mount importance. After the initial cross the runes 
read, “‘Igilsuith arerde aefter Berhtsuithe becun at 
bergi gibiddath thaer saule” (Igilsuith reared in 
memory of Berhtsuith a beacon—sign or memorial 
—at bergi, pray for the soul). “ Becun” was a 
usual name for these memorial stones; the Bew- 
castle runes call the pillar a “becun,” and a frag- 
ment found at Thornhill, with an Anglo-Saxon 
inscription in very fine Roman capitals, describes the 
monument of which it formed part as a “ becun.” 

A number of the sculptured stones have as their 
principal ornament interlacing work similar to that 
shown in figures 1. and m1. Others have figures of 
saints and evangelists in panels on one of the faces, 
or on two opposite faces, and interlacing work on the 
remaining faces. Others again, like Ruthwell on a 
small scale, have figures on two faces, and scrolls on 
the other two. A number of heads of crosses have 
been found with interlacing work very prettily run- 
ning round the bosses and spreading over the keys in 
endless bands. The varieties of pattern are among 
the most striking features of these curious works 
of art. There seems to have been no such thing 
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as servile copying; the workman or the designer 
made each monument a separate existence, a creation 
of his own to at least some small extent. 

It is, of course, a matter of ordinary knowledge 
that the Hibernian MSS. are quite unrivalled in the 
intricacy and accuracy of the interlacing work with 
which many of their beautiful pages are filled or 
bordered. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
development of the art formed the study of the 
monastic scribe and of the monastic stone-cutter at 
the same time, and that when a memorial cross was 
required, the writing-room of the monastery provided 
a pattern suitable for the bolder work of the brother 
who wrought in the stone-shed—wrought with a 
mere pick, as an examination of the -stones has 
shown. At Lindisfarne we know that sculptured 
crosses, so beautiful that one of them was carried 
away by the monks when they fled, were erected 
during the time when the marvellous Gospels of St. 
Cuthbert were being written on the island and illumi- 
nated in the Hibernian style. Upon this school of 
art Wilfrith grafted the classical scroll, the Christian 
instinct peopling it with birds and animals finding 
food and shelter, and breathing into it a life and 
beauty which the Greek and Roman scrolls did not 
possess. Hibernian monks passed across to the Con- 
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tinent, and a great school of Hibernian art established 
itself in Switzerland. That country can show no 











sculptured shafts like ours, for the Christian teachers 
had not to wean a Teutonic race from the worship of 
pagan pillars. But it is remarkable that at Coire, 
which certainly 
was in existence 
when St. Gallen 
was founded and 
has always had a 
special traditional 
connection with 
these islands, sculp- 
tured slabs with 
interlacing work 
of great beauty 
have been found. 
In another part of 
what we call Swit- 
zerland, trans- 
jurane Burgundy, 





the remarkable and 

early Romanesque 

IV.—SHAFT OF THE ABERCORN churchof Grandson 
CROSS. has capitals which 


greatly startle the 
student of English stones. One of them might 
have been copied from a panel on the great cross 
of Leeds, and another is practically identical with 
an early impost used as building material in the 
Norman part of Ripon Minster. 

Our fourth picture shows one face and an edge 
of a massive shaft at Abercorn. When the King of 
Northumbria brought 
Fifeshire and other 
parts of Scotland under 
his dominion, up to 
that time limited by 
the Forth, Wilfrith 
sent a bishop to pre- 
side over the Picts, 
and fixed his see at 
Abercorn, on the south 
shore of the Forth, in 
Anglian territory. The 
arrangement only 
lasted a few years. It 
is difficult to see at 
what period other than 
this such a beautiful 
example of the stone- 
cutter’s work, so unlike 
anything in the whole . 
of Scotland proper, 
and so like much of 
the best work in 
Northumbria, can have 
been executed. It 
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stands now in the ante-room to Lord Hopetoun’s 
gallery in the kirk of Abercorn, having been removed 
from the wall in which it had been buried from 
time immemorial with a 
portion of its sculptured 
work visible. The other side 
has been damaged, but enough 
remains to show that it was 
ornamented with interlacing 
scrolls, not unlike the larger 
example of the two shown 
in our sixth picture. The 
other edge has a singularly 
beautiful scroll, throwing off 
at intervals one large leaf, 
long and narrow, which al- 
ternately folds over and 
under the main branch of 
the scroll. The edge here 
shown is full of graceful 
detail for which there is not 
room in the engraving. The 
front is an interesting com- —-VI.—-SHAFT FROM HEXHAM. 
bination of styles, curiously 

coinciding with the supposed circumstances of the 
stone. The upper panel is a pattern much in use 
on the Pictish stones; the second is of an ordinary 
Anglian type ; and the lowest is the work of a Hiber- 
nian designer. The head of the cross came imme- 
diately above the top panel, the commencement of 
the shoulder being seen; it was probably a solid 
wheel cress. How 
much further the shaft 
may have extended 
downwards it is im- 
possible to say ; in any 
case the monument 
when complete was 
of imposing magnitude 
and of unusual beauty. 
At another place on 
the shore of the Forth 
there is a shaft with 
panels evidently copied 
from the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, and with very 
graceful scrolls. 

It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion 
that our fifth and sixth 
examples (v. and VI.) 
are portions of two 
crosses known to have 
been erected at Hexham 
in the year 740. In 
that year Bishop Acca 
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was buried here, and at his head and feet were placed for that king had the sanctuary at Beverley marked 


two crosses mirabili celatura, marvellously wrought, 
on one of which was an 
inscription. The fragments 


by four stone crosses, nobiliter insculpte. 


The cross at Eyam (v11.) 
very closely resembles on 





shown here were found 
where Acca’s crosses should 
be found, and the fourth 
face of one of them (v1.) 
is plain, with faint traces 
of letters, The first frag- 
ment (v.) is 6 feet long, 
the other (v1.) about 2 feet 
6 inches. Wilfrith’s great 
church and monastery of 
Hexham were soon de- 
stroyed, and there has never 
since been a time in the 
history of Hexham when 
such monuments as these 
could well have been exe- 
cuted there. If additional 
evidence were needed of the 
practice of erecting highly 
ornamented monuments at 
that early period, we may 
refer to William of Malmes- 
bury. He describes the 
relics which the Northum- 
brian Tica brought down 
with him to Glastonbury 
when he fled from the north 
not very long after Acca’s 
death, and tells us that 
Tica’s tomb was arte cela- 
ture non ignobilis. As late as the time of Athelstan 
- we learn that the art was not lost in Northumbria, 
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this side the more acces- 
sible cross at Bakewell. 
The scroll-work is bold, 
and must be referred to 
some classical source. The 
other face and the edges 
have well-developed inter- 
lacing work, the face having 
also a human figure under 
a Romanesque arch, and 
part of a second figure cut 
off by the fracture of the 
stone. It is clear that a 
portion of the head and 
shaft is wanting. The head 
with its angels is quite 
unique among sculptured 
stones, and may be some- 
what later than the shaft, 
indeed may have belonged 
to another cross. This same 
county (Derby) possesses at 
Wirksworth the most re- 
markable of all the sculp- 
tured stones in England ; 
and this—together with the 
very remarkable works of 
the same class which are to 
be found at Ilkley, Gos- 
forth, Leeds, Auckland, and 
Whalley—we propose to figure for subscribers in 
our second and last article. G. F. Browne. 
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HIS new edition of “Romeo and Juliet” is 

a real masterpiece of production. Exception 
might, perhaps, be taken to the floral and literal 
design on the cover, which “strikes a contemporary ” 
as being a trifle infelicitous in colouring and a trifle 
heavy in form and effect. This said, however, there 
is nothing for the book but praise. 
tuous folio, in the richest of papers and the choicest 
of types. The title-page is in black and vermilion, 
as are the table of characters, the changes of scene, 
and the several headpieces. Professor Dowden con- 


* “Romeo and Juliet.” Edition de Luxe. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Dowden, and Twelve Illustrations by Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A. (London: Cassell & Co. 1884.) Price £3 10s. 


It is a sump-. 


‘tributes ‘an introduction, which is historically un- 


exceptionable and critically sufficient; while Mr. 
Frank Dicksee is represented by a dozen designs 
which take rank with his highest work, and form 
a pictorial commentary on the greatest of all love- 
poems of much freshness and charm. The reproduc- 
tion of these has been entrusted to Messrs. Goupil, 
whose results may challenge comparison with any- 
thing of the kind we know. Two, from Mr. 
Dicksee’s own designs, have been engraved in illus- 
tration of this article. They will seve to show the 
character of the artist’s work and the quality of 
his inspiration, and to prove that in our praise of 
him we are more than justified. 
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“Farewell, farewell! One kiss, and I'll descend!” 


(From the Original Drawing by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A.) 
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It is not to be expected of an artist that he 
should be able, however vigorous his imagination 
and however complete his capacity, to leave his own 
epoch behind him, and project himself absolutely 
into that of the poet whose commentator and eluci- 
dator he is. If it were possible that he should do 
so—which it is not—it would, we take it, be alto- 
gether undesirable, inasmuch as he would himself 
be of the past, and even as his author stand in 
need of commentary and elucidation. What we 
may ask of him is that he should give us a personal 
and contemporaneous interpretation of whatever in 
his theme has touched his imagination and seemed 
to him apt for illustration and remark. This is 
what Mr. Dicksee has done, and his achievement, 
quick with invention and sincerity, and touched 
with genuine passion, is good and complete enough 
to be presently remarkable and have real permanent 
value. His types are modern; they have the lean 
faces, the long chins, the melancholy grace, the as- 
pect of intensity, which are component parts of a 
certain ideal of to-day: an ideal which, in literature 
and art and drama, has been expressed for us on a 
hundred memorable occasions, and which, it is safe 
to say, has a world of life in it yet. But the 
passion by which these types are animated is natural 
and true enough to be of all time. To the Juliets 
and Romeos of “ passionate Brompton” it will seem 
excellent for veracity and completeness ;. it would 
have seemed veracious certainly, if a little languid 
and incomplete, to the Montagues and Capulets of 
fair Verona. This is as much as to say that of 
Shakespeare’s tremendous force and irresistible direct- 
ness of emotion Mr. Dicksee has not ventured to 
make himself the exponent. He has felt, not the 
tragedy of these “star-crossed lovers:” not the 
wrath, the terror, the despair of their “ misadven- 
tured, piteous overthrow ;” but the grace of them, 
the tenderness and forlornness, the pathos—in a 
word, “ the pity of it.” 7’Tis a point of view like 
another ; and though it is hardly the one, perhaps, 
from which our Shakespeare can best be considered, 
it is a good one in its way. Mr. Dicksee has taken 
it—whether from choice or necessity it were imper- 
tinent to enquire. 

He opens with the play, in a design of great spirit 
and effect. Here is a street in Verona, with columns 
and steps, and tall houses with round windows and 
arched doorways; here are Montagues and Capulets 
hard at it, with “the immortal passada, the punto 
reverso, the hay ;” here is Benvolio in act to deliver 
a stoccata at Tybalt fronting him with ready rapier; 
while a posse of citizens—“ clubs, bills, and partizans ” 
—pours out from a side street to mingle in the fray, 
and hammer impartially the pates of both houses. In 
the next picture, Romeo—a -gallant youth, with a 
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most goodly leg, but somewhat fatal and desperate to 
look upon—is reading the letter, old Capulet’s letter 
of invitation, which is to be the means of quitting 
him of Rosaline, and making him known to Juliet; 
Benvolio, leaning on his shoulder, reads it too; 
while Capulet’s servant lounges boorishly hard by. 
Of Mercutio and Queen Mab there is nothing ; Mr. 
Dicksee has avoided them, as he has avoided the 
garden scene, and we think he has done well, both in- 
cidents having been worked to death. What we have 
next is the scene of the masque—to our thinking one 
of the happiest numbers of the series. Here are the 
halls, of Capulet, with garlands wreathed, brilliant 
with torches, crowded with gallants and girls; and 
here are palmer Romeo (his vizard up) and Juliet, 
his new-found saint. He has taken her hand, and 
is looking into her averted eyes. ‘“ Have not saints 
lips,” he asks, “and holy palmers too?” And she, 
with a happy smile, replies in the same vein, as 
becomes an euphuist of spirit: “Ay, pilgrim, lips 
that they must use in prayer.” She has a charm- 
ing face; her hair is crowned with roses ; in one 
hand she holds a fan of peacock’s feathers; her 
figure under its graceful draperies is slight and 
girlish; a prettier Juliet (in the style of Miss Ellen 
Terry) were hardly to be found. -A picture of Friar 
Lawrence moralising on the virtues of his basket of 
simples is followed by one of that excellent church- 
man going out to “make short work” of it for the 
lovers, who follow him—very prettily—as he goes. 
Then comes the death of Mercutio. His cap is off, 
his rapier at his feet, his hand upon the wound in his 
breast ; Benvolio has caught him as he falls ; Romeo, 
under whose arm he was hurt (one is eternally 
grateful to Shakespeare for that excuse ; to have 
made Mercutio succumb in a single fight to a rogue 
who fought by the book of arithmetic would have 
been unpardonable), hovers about, with looks of dis- 
tress and eager helpful hands; while Tybalt, sheath- 
ing his sword, is seen in full retreat by an adjoining 
arcade. Follows the interview of Romeo and the 
Friar—Romeo desperate and prone, the Friar contem- 
plative and compassionate. The next in order— 
though in the volume, as with us, it serves as a 
frontispiece—is Mr. Dicksee’s admirable presentment 
of the farewell on Juliet’s balcony, in which, as it 
seems to us, he has attained, in the single figure of 
Juliet—so full of grace and tenderness and pure 
abandonment—his high-water mark as an exponent 
of emotion. Over the next two designs—that of 
Juliet and the Nurse, which is good, and that of 
the chamber of mourning in Capulet’s house, which 
is better—we have not space to linger. We must 
hurry on to the last of all:— 


“O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 








‘‘ Eyes, look your last! Arms, take your last embrace!” 
(From the Original Drawing by Frank Dicksee, A.R. A.) 


And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh.—Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! and, lips, O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death.” 
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The play is played out, and here—with Romeo sworn 
to die on Juliet’s grave—here is the end: an end, 
as our readers will see, by no means unworthy of its 
renowned occasion. W. E. H. 
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PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—1I. 
FRANCIS L, ARCHITECT AND AMATEUR. 


HE Renaissance in France had two moments and 
two missions. At first it fused itself with the 
spirit of reform with that new curiosity which, ques- 
tioning all problems, all natural effects, gave to the 
world the thinker Calvin and Palissy the naturalist. 
France, at this juncture, was not an art-producing 
country. Her ambition was rather to assimilate 
than to create. Calling into her fold the painters 
of Italy, the scholars of Greece, the wise men of 
the East, the theologians of Germany and Flanders, 
she became in the highest sense a centre of civilisa- 


tion. She founded the College of France, the first 


great secular school. Her Eastern policy begins the 
modern age. - The great movement towards reform, 
towards nature, towards art, stirred and vitalised her 
spirit; and Calvin, Vatable, Jean Goujon, revealed 
her serious and varied excellence. 

Soon these conditions changed. Weary of striv- 
ing with the Emperor on one hand, with the In- 
quisition on the other, France resigned her political 
and secular ambitions. She set herself to adapt the 
immense mass of artistic material which she had 
acquired from foreign sources. It is then that the 
movement of the Renaissance in France becomes 
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deliberately artistic. No longer concerned with ideas, France, which had sought for greatness in science 
the aim of the country was to foster a native school and learning, in her humane and secular spirit, found 
of art. And the result was wonderfully complete. it for the nonce in the direction of the arts. 
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FRANCIS I. 
(School of Clowet. Frampton Court.) 


Perhaps we never find again an elegance so natural, Speaking of France we speak naturally of the 
a distinction so simple and so charming, as in the court. The country, the great unreckoned provinces, 
songs and the statuary of this time. A certain rich as they were with comfortable splendour, were 
pallor, a dryness and precision, are qualities rather still little mote than a fine estate given the king 
than defects in their prim and slender grace. to enjoy; an immense forest to hunt through; a 
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country-seat which now and then sent up its cleverest 
lad to town, its Clément Marot or Philibert Delorme, 
as a tribute towards the amusement of the court. 
In the time of Francis I. this still seemed the state 
of things; though everywhere, unnoticed, the old 
foundations of society were giving way ; though the 
doom of these corrupt and brilliant Valois was already 
sealed. And, under such conditions, it is natural that 
the earlier impulse of the Renaissance (1515—1548) 
should proceed from a king, from Francis I.; even 
as its later movement (1536—1574) is inaugurated 
by Diana of Poictiers, the mistress of a king. 

Art and history have made us all acquainted with 
King Francis. We know him well, that royal cap- 
tive, poet and hero, Amadis of his age. Clear in our 
minds are the dreadful portraits of Titian, and Clouet, 
and the Clouet school—flushed and sensual and sly. 
His airs of chivalry do not deceive us; we take him at 
his worth. He is no villain of Italian history, but a 
volatile, versatile meridional, with the meanness and 
fickleness of a sensual temper. His courage, his in- 
tellect, his brilliant grace, cannot redeem a character 
so unworthy; nay, we run the risk of considering this 
splendid monarch as no more than a gilded weather- 
vane, surmounting the edifice of the French Renais- 
sance. And it is not so. This loquacious, ineffectual 
Francis of history is truly great in relation to the 
arts. There his fickle nature takes weight and con- 
sistence ; and his career is really glorious, if we 
reckon it, not by the laws he made or the victories 
he gained, but by the palaces he built and the learn- 
ing he encouraged. 

From first to last the grand design of Francis was 
to naturalise in France the arts of Italy. Called to 
the throne at twenty-one years of age, he set out 
almost at once to conquer the duchy of Milan, to 
which, through a far-back Visconti ancestress, he had 
some shadow of a claim. To his essentially artistic 
spirit, a corner of Italy was worth the whole of 
France. His whole reign was a tissue of defeats 
and duperies, of victories in vain, of intrigues with 
Pope and Emperor, with Milan for the aim and ob- 
ject of them all; and Milan for ever eluded his 
grasp. But though Italy was denied to Francis, he 
contrived to bring a little of the Italian magic 
home; a phial-full of the enchanted fountain of 
art. In 1517 Francis brought Da Vinci to Paris, 
and gave the old painter a chdteau near his own at 
Amboise. The next year, at the king’s invitation, 
the great Andrea came to court. But pictures and 
frescoes were not all that Francis desired. Return- 
ing from Italy, from the cheerful Lombard villas, 
how comfortless and northern seemed the castles of 
his native land! Why should he carve and fresco 


walls so gloomy, or decorate with pictures rooms 
Huge, impregnable fortresses, 


so dark and narrow ? 


built for defence and resistance, not for pleasure, the 
castles of France were indeed ill-adapted to the light- 
minded, cultured nobles of the Renaissance. And 
Francis undertook to remodel the architecture of his 
kingdom. 

Until the early Sixteenth Century, French archi- 
tecture was mainly Gothic. On to this Gothic 
framework Francis fitted an Italian style. He 
widened the pointed windows; making some square- 
headed, and some bowed-out like those of Chambord, 
till the rooms within became light and cheerful. As 
the interior walls were now plainly seen, he headed 
them with a carved cornice, after the Italian fashion. 
The windows opened on to balconies, sometimes on 
to arcaded loggias, whence the ladies in the house 
could watch the huntsmen in the park; and these 
balconies were supported on classic columns. The 
staircases, the halls, the rooms themselves were 
cheerful and elegant. The main door of the castle 
(no longer small and strong and stringently defended) 
became the great porte cochére, admitting horses 
and carriages through its easy portal: an object on 
which the architect lavished his resources. Yet 
while classic ornament was even too lavishly em- 
ployed, while Italian balconies varied every front 
with Corinthian pillars, the old round tourelles, the 
national high-pitched slate roof, with decorated 
chimneys and dormer windows, were none the less 
preserved. And out of these incongruous elements 
Francis gradually evolved that charming type of the 
castle in peace, the French chateau. 

Perfection, of course, was not attained at once. 
In Fontainebleau, the favourite pleasure-palace of 
the king, there is a certain heaviness and lack of 
grace, despite the great artists employed in it, and 
the millions of francs which Francis spent over its 
construction. Chambord, for all its picturesque ele- 
gance, is, after all, too fantastic a union of the feudal 
fortress with the country-seat to serve as the standard 
of a type. The beautiful court of the Louvre, which 
Pierre |’Escot rebuilt for the king, is perfect as a 
palace; but it scarcely helped in the evolution of 
the chateau. All these were needed, and Chenon- 
ceau and Blois, St. Germain-en-Laye and Azay and 
Amboise, with the demolished marvels of Gaillon 
and Madrid—all were required to establish that fixed 
form of domestic architecture which modern France 
owes to her greatest Valois king. 

The buildings of Francis were all courts and 
palaces. Until his reign, French architecture erected 
little save churches and fortresses, with (chiefly in 
the Flemish provinces) some great Palais de Justice 
or Hotel de Ville. But Francis the autocrat cared 
little for such institutions; Francis the dilettante 
built neither for civic splendour, for worship, nor for 
strength. He built for ease and charm. And he 
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succeeded in converting the rude and narrow fortress- 
castle of his ancestors into a noble and beautiful 
habitation. 

But Francis raised a greater monument than 
Fontainebleau or Chambord ; a palace built not. only 
with hands, but with thoughts. We should do little 
justice to his brilliant and liberal spirit did we 
consider him as an architect alone. A man of the 
earlier Renaissance, he was not exclusively given to 
the expressive arts; the new ideas of reform, of nature 
and humanity, appealed to him and influenced him 
also. He was the first king to build a secular college. 
In face of the Sorbonne, the clerical university, where 
the young Loyola was a student then, he raised a 
new and brilliant school, where Latin and Greek 
(“langues hérétifiques et luthéranifiques”) were 
publicly taught; where the Jews, the nation accursed 
of the Church, instructed scholars in Hebrew and 
philosophy ; where the languages of the pagan East 
were to be learned; where physics, mathematics, and 
medicine, and jurisprudence were studied free from 
priestly supervision. 

This was indeed a great achievement. The in- 
tellectual future of France is shown already in this 
humane and secular college, where, in an age of 
persecution, a little group of scholars met to study 
the rights of man, and natural science, and Oriental 
tongues. The after-career of Francis shows many a 
shameful drawback to this one heroic deed, many a 
sorry after-thought and miserable concession to the 
fanatic spirit of Spain. But none the less, let us 
remember, it was he who opened the College of 
France. This was in his youth, while still a faint 
air of chivalry surrounded this versatile new Amadis 
of Gaul. He was but lately home from his cap- 
tivity in Spain. The monarch who at twenty-one 
had gained the victory of Marignano ; who at thirty- 
one had fallen a captive into the hands of a cruel 
enemy; who had languished for more than a year, 
and nearly died, in what seemed a hopeless prison ; 
who had won the heart of his captor’s fair-haired 
sister, and through her means was released from the 
dungeon which his voice and his lute made sweet 
with songs: this hero ex régle of a romance of 
chivalry was still young, still brilliant, when he 
established the College of France. In 1528 Francis 
was the ideal knight of Europe. The Reformers 
hoped to gain him through his liberal spirit and the 
influence of his sister, the Queen of Navarre; the 
Emperor meant to win him through his Spanish 
wife; the Church, through the Emperor and by 
the help of Milan. It was still to be seen what 
cruel vacillations his fickle and indifferent mind 
should undergo: how he should burn at the stake 
the Lutheran scholars he encouraged ; reward with 
neglect and contemptuous ill-usage the golden-haired 


queen who had tried to save him; shuffle out of all 
his promises, and leave all his burdens to be borne by 
others. Well for him that the good which he did in 
his youth has outlived the evil he wrought in his age. 

All his disgraces and griefs and defeats did not 
turn Francis from his love of building. On his 
return from Spain he raised a great chiteau in 
commemoration of his captivity: the Chateau de 
Madrid. At the same time he was rebuilding the 
Louvre, and turning the royal hunting-lodge of 
Fontainebleau into a magnificent summer palace. 
This latter place was the favourite resort of the king. 
Close to Paris, and yet alone in its miles of green- 
wood, he could indulge there his chief delight of hunt- 
ing, and yet be near the capital to overawe the re- 
fractory Parliament and to obtain all Parisian plea- 
sures. Building this palace, he spared neither love 
nor time nor cost. He sent for artists out of Italy 
to design and decorate its walls. Rosso and Pri- 
maticcio settled there and painted the king’s gallery 
with fantastic frescoes, full of the corrupt genius of 
Sixteenth Century Italy. It was there that Francis 
chiefly sat; and there we imagine him (the lewd 
frescoes of Rosso sprawling vaguely behind his altered 
and swollen figure) as, in 1536, he mourns the death 
of the Dauphin, his favourite child. There he sits 
nine years later when, crushed by the advancing 
power of Spain, the news of the great massacre of 
the Vaudois, which he himself has sanctioned, recalls 
him for a moment to his ancient chivalry. 

And to Rosso’s gallery, throughout all these 
troubles, the king’s Italian artists came, humbly to 
acquaint him with their plans. Serlio came there, 
and Primaticcio, and Benvenuto Cellini; and the 
French sculptors who have grown under the shadow 
of these men. Thence also sometimes, Francis, with 
Margaret, his devout and lettered sister, proceeds to 
his new-built palace of the Louvre. There, too, he 
is busy with art and literature. He visits the Esti- 
ennes, the great printers, whose wives and daughters 
can all speak Latin; he goes to the College of France. 
He himself is a fair musician and poet; and stands 
a good fourth below Marot and young Ronsard and 
Mellin-de St.-Gelais. He gathers round him scholars 
and men of letters: bidding Clément Marot rewrite 
in modern language all the ancient French master- 
pieces; and holding a correspondence with the great 
Lutherans of Germany at the same time that he 
burns his heretics at home. 

There, gradually, all his power slips from him; 
he watches the courtiers one by one desert his out- 
dated presence chamber, and steal away to the court 
of his son. He sees the crescent-moon of Diana of 
Poictiers begin to supplant his salamander on the 
walls of Fontainebleau. And thence one day, a dis- 
credited, defaced old king, superannuated long before 
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he is old in years, he sets out on a great hunting- 
party through his southern provinces, hoping thus 
to obtain a moment’s rest from the fever that con- 
stantly consumes him. He never returns to Fon- 
tainebleau. At Rambouillet one morning, after a 
day’s hunting, he is found dying in his bed. No 
one regrets the selfish, sensual, indifferent old man. 
“Tl s’en va, le gaillard!” laugh Guise and Diana. 
His very son sardonically grins and jests while the 
coffin of Francis is carried to Saint-Denis. But the 
Renaissance will perish the quicker for the untimely 
death of him, who, with all his faults, had ever been 
the knight and the patron of art and learning. The 
art of the Renaissance, which now is at the zenith 





, A Dead 


f LAY me a march low-toned and slow, a march for 
\e' a silent tread, 


Fit for the wandering feet of one who dreams of the 
silent dead, 

Lonely—between the bones below and the souls that are 
overhead. 





Here for awhile they smiled and sang, alive in the interspace ; 

Here with the grass beneath the feet and the stars above the face. 

Now are their feet beneath the grass, and whither has flown 
their grace? 


Who shall assure us whence they come, or tell us the way they go? 

Verily life with them was joy, and now they have left us, woe ; 

Once they were not, and now they are not; and this ts the sum 
we know. 


Orderly range the seasons due, and orderly roll the stars. 

How shall we deem the soldier brave who frets of his wounds and 
scars! 

Are we as senseless brutes that we should dash at the well-seen 
bars? 


No, we are here with feet unfixed, but ever as if with lead 

Drawn from the orbs which shine above to the orb on which we 
tread, 

Down to the dust from which we came and with which we shall 
mingle, dead. 
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of its unstable splendour, will soon pale and narrow 
in the court of Diana. The new ideas, the quicken- 
ing stir of reform and progress, are buried with that 
weak and fickle king. His successor, Henry ILI., 
has no apprehension of such things; faithful to his 
narrow code, he will tend the art of France, and 
watch it blossom in its brief and faint perfec- 
tion. Then, later on, under Catherine de Médicis, 
under Henry IV., there will be artists but no 
movement, disordered talents without an aim, rich 
ornaments covering a poor and meagre ‘structure ; 
till, swifter than one would think, the splendid 
fabric crumbles and falls to pieces in a general 
confusion. A. Mary F. Ropinson. 
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No, we are here to wait, and work, and strain our banished 
eyes, 

Weary and sick of soil and toil, and hungry and fain for skies 

Far from the reach of wingless men and not to be scaled with 
cries. 


No, we are here to bend our necks to the yoke of Tyrant Time, 

Welcoming all the gifts he gives us—glories of youth and prime ; 

Patiently watching them all depart as our heads grow white as 
rime, 


Why do we mourn the days that go—for the same sun shines 
each day? 

Ever a spring her primrose hath, and ever a May her may; 

Sweet as the rose that died last year ts the rose that ts born to-day. 


Do we not too return, we men, as ever the round earth whirls? 

Never a head is dimned with gray, but another is sunned with 
curls. 

She was a girl and he was a boy, but yet there are boys and 
girls. 


Ah, but alas for the smile of smiles that never but one face 
wore ! 

Ah, for the voice that has flown away like a bird to an unseen 
shore | 

Ah, for the face, the flower of flowers, that blossoms on earth no 
more! 


Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 
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MR. PETTIE’S, AT HAMPSTEAD. 


RECENT addition to the number of painters’ 
residences is “The Lothians,” the house of Mr. 
John Pettie, R.A. It stands in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
that long steep street in South Hampstead which 
disputes with Cheyne Walk and Melbury Road the 
honour of being the favourite artistic haunt. It is 
just a square red-brick house, that promises to give 
you good square rooms, much light and air, although 
containing none of those curious nooks and angles, 
so dear to artists of a certain school, so capable of 
picturesque effects, which are the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury development of Queen Anne architecture. This 
house is really a correct specimen of the Queen 
Anne period, the other style being a combination of 
Elizabethan and Queen Anne. There is a certain 
meagreness about the flat pilasters that form the only 
801 


attempt at decoration of its front; but these fluted 
pilasters are perhaps a favourite mode of ornamen- 


tation with Mr. Pettie or his architect. At least, 
we find them frequently repeated inside the house, 
with better effect, however, than on its exterior. 
Mounting the steps and entering the square portico, 
within which is the front door, a suspicion strikes 
us that this house may have, after all, other than 
a commonplace tenant, for the sides of the portico 
are decorated with a dado of stamped Spanish leather 
—a decorative idea that probably would only have 
occurred to an artist. It is evident that Mr. Pettie 
loves light, and admits into his house as much of it 
as he can get in this dark city of ours. Not only is 
half of the hall-door of glass stained in light tints, 
but it is flanked on each side by windows also filled 
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in with faintly-tinted glass, so that a full undimmed 
light streams into the narrow entrance-hall (v1.) that 
leads direct into the studio, and is shut off from the 
two sides of the house 
by massive doors. This 
entrance-hall is paved 
with small mosaic after 
the Italian fashion : the 
colours are cool and low, 
the pattern a graceful 
but unobtrusive ara- 
besque. The walls—di- 
vided into panels by 
raised mouldings — are 
tinted a low cool ‘colour, 
the ceiling is white and 
decorated in panel. On 
the walls hang photo- 
graphs from some of 
Mr. Pettie’s portraits of 
contemporaries. A couple 
of miserere seats take 
the place of hall-chairs ; 
the lamp is a brazen copy 
of an old lantern ; a cur- 
tain looped up at the 
end gives the only touch 
of warm colour. On 
each side of this stand 
busts, by Mr. Lawson, 
of Mrs. Pettie and one 
of her sons. It admits 
into a small ante-room 
lighted by a circular skylight, whose wooden panel- 
ling repeats the pilaster decoration of the front ; 
and herefrom a heavy door, stained a deep dark 
colour, relieved by mosaic brass handles of the long 
Continental pattern, admits to the studio (iv.). 

This is a room fifty feet long by thirty wide, and 
high in proportion, very light, of which the first 
effect is rather bald. Mr. Pettie is proud of it as 
a good work-room, and this undoubtedly it must 
be, while for happy and scientific arrangement of 
light it probably has not its rival in London. It 
is evident the artist is no lover of artistic litter ; as 
are his pictures, solid and serious, so is his house. 
A wooden dado runs round the room, whence spring 
forth at intervals the fluted wooden pilasters of the 
exterior. A large window, facing the north, lets 
in a flood of light, regulated by a blind pulling 
up from the ground. A heavy curtain of a rich 
dark brown hangs beside this window, and can be 
drawn around in the form of a deep semicircle, 
thus leaving a cosy niche behind its folds. Here 
stands a comfortable-cushioned sofa and a small 
table bearing Havana cigars. That Mr. Pettie is 





IIl.—THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 


a great smoker there are many indications in his 
workshop. From this point we can best survey 
the room, and towards this spot naturally all the 
easels look that are dis- 
posed, apparently at ran- 
dom, about the large 
square space. The floor 
is of dark inlaid polished 
wood, with here and 
there an Eastern rug 
spread to break its mo- 
notony of chill surface. 
Immediately opposite the 
window is the fireplace, 
also of wood, simple and 
dignified in design, en- 
closing an Abbotsford 
stove flanked on each 
side by dark red-brown 
tiles, and surrounded by 
a low fender of the 
same material. Above 
the fireplace, and stretch- 
ing across nearly the 
whole side of the wall, 
is a fine piece of an- 
cient Flemish tapestry, 
designed, it is said, by 
Rubens, representing the 
triumph of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Beside the 
fireplace, on either side, is 
a pile of quaint and rusty 
weapons—ancient muskets, carbines, blunderbusses, 
halberts, broadswords, pikes, lances, and what-not 
else of implements of older warfare. Indeed, that 
arms and armour have an attraction for Mr. Pettie 
we should learn from his studio did we not know 
it from his canvases. Upon the chimneypiece, 
by way of ornament, lie curious old pistols and 
other smaller instruments of murder, flanked on 
each side by upright brass lamps of that gas 
whose introduction into our streets has done so 
much to check the illicit warfare beloved of men 
in the days Mr. Pettie resuscitates for us with 
his skilful brush. As chief ornament of the man- 
telshelf stands a small clay sketch of Sir Fre- 
derick Leighton’s “Python Slayer,” brute animal 
force being thus contrasted with the implements 
of human inventiveness. Each side the fireplace 
stand carved wooden cabinets, surmounted by two 
complete suits of fine armour, one of the character 
of that worn about the period of the Commonwealth, 
the other a demi-suit of the time of Henry VIII. 
On a table close by lie cross-bows and a shield of 
the Crusader pattern, doubtless required by some 
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picture momentarily in hand, for a branch of beech 
still bearing its shrivelled copper-coloured winter 
leaves is laid across them, suggesting that the ar- 
rangement is only a temporary one. Upon the wall 
that corresponds with the entry-door hang the only 
pictures that decorate this studio: two from the 
artist’s own brush—the portrait of a lady in 
Eighteenth Century costume, and a spirited study 
of the head of a “St. John.” Between them hangs 
a dignified full-length of an old noble, dated 1648. 
Beneath are two curious low Italian intarsia cabi- 
nets. Upon these rest—strange incongruity —a 
couple of Scotch rams’ heads; a small model of 
an early cannon; a silvered copy of Lawson’s “ Do- 
minie Sampson ;” a rather stern head of the artist 
by the same sculptor ; and a few trifles in the way 
of virti. The studio is lighted by a large sun- 
light in the roof; and at night by gas from star- 
shaped burners surrounded by a reflector—after the 
pattern of the lights in St. James’s Hall—and by 
a movable gas-stand fitted with reflectors. The lay- 
figure was, when I saw the room, carefully thrust 
into a dark corner, where its ghastly woodenness was 
less apparent and obtrusive. Small bookcases, hung 
on each side the window, contain books chiefly bear- 
ing on art, architecture, and history; but I noted 
no choice works, no éditions de lure. It is plain 
that Mr. Pettie’s tastes are directed towards the 


practical and useful. 

The studio is divided at about two-thirds of its 
length by a rich dark crimson velvet curtain; and 
there is thus formed a second inner studio with an east 


light. This apartment is more cozy ; 
here sketches stand and lie about; 
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men and women, cavaliers and roundheads, hanging 
together peacefully cheek by jowl. On the walls 
are pinned rough sketches, little traits of people or 
places that will be worked up some day into larger 
compositions. 

Retracing our steps through the two studios and 
the narrow entrance-hall, we enter by means of a 
side-door the inner hall (v.). This is to my mind 
the prettiest and most picturesque bit in the whole 
dwelling. It is a square space, its height that of 
the house, lighted above the three arches figured 
in our sketch by windows of plain glass leaded in 
arabesque patterns. The low easy stairs are of light- 
brown unpolished wood, and of the same material is 
the carved balustrade, harmonising pleasantly with 
the soft chrome colour of the walls. The ceiling 
above is of a soft green, while the doors are stained 
a dark blue-green. The effect of the whole is most 
reposeful and pleasant. The fireplace is of wood and 
tiles, massive brass ornaments in the fender furnish- 
ing points of light and relief. Some blue-green 
china on the mantelshelf also contributes its quota 
of colour, as do the Oriental rugs that lie upon the 
floor. Above the fireplace stands a spirited terra- 
cotta, a “ Baillie Nicol Jarvie,” by Lawson ; while 
round the walls hang etchings, silver-points, and en- 
gravings after Millais, Briton Riviere, Mac Whirter, 
and others of the artist’s fellow-workmen. They are 
mostly fine presentation copies, rendered yet more 
valuable by the donors’ autographs. This hall is 
lighted by a brass lamp of antique pattern. 

The door figured in our sketch beside the fireplace 
leads to the regions of the 
kitchens, while another door 





here, too, is the artist’s writing-table, 
and a large comfortable chair stands 
beside the fireplace, suggesting rest 
and recreation. Over this 
fireplace, the same in design 
as that of the larger studio, 
is also stretched a Gobelin, 
above which hang a couple 
of broadswords and targets, - 
while from the centre de- 
pends a set of pipes. A 
small staircase leads down 
into a fair-sized room below, 
which Mr. Pettie uses as a 
property-room, thus getting 
rid of the inevitable artistic 
lumber whose absence is 
remarkable in his studio. 
An amusing place it is, with 
its long racks of clothes, of 
the most various characters 
and periods—the clothes of 
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Ill.—A CABINET IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


faeing the staircase gives 
admission to the dining- 
room (I.). From the first 
moment of entering this 
room it strikes us pleasantly, 
it is so agreeable in colour, 
richer and deeper in tone 
than anything we have 
hitherto seen here. Around 
the lower part of the walls 
runs a dado of wood, painted 
jet-black. The doors, too, 
are black, their only point 
of light being their long 
brass handles. Above the 
dado the walls are hung 
with rich Spanish leather, 
whose golden surface gleams 
from a frame of ebony, a 
narrow cornice of black wood 
below the ceiling repeating 
the motif of the dado. The 
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ceiling is white and panelled like that of the first 
hall; the floor is of dark polished inlaid wood ; while 
the massive simplicity of the dark leather furniture 
maintains the rich subdued character of the room. 
Upon the sideboard of brown wood are disposed many 
pieces of blue china, and a few china plates are hung 
upon the walls. These are, however, chiefly decorated 





door facing its fireplace, we find ourselves in the 
outer drawing-room, that from which Mr. Hatherell 
has sketched the inner room beyond (11. and I1.). 
These rooms can be quite closed off from one another, 
not only by the dead gold-coloured curtains we see, 
but by substantial folding-doors. The first room is 
darker in general effect than the one beyond. It is 


IV.—THE SsTUDIO. 


with pictures in oils. Here hang the two bonny 
portraits of Mr. Pettie’s sons, a portrait of his wife 
by Orchardson, Scotch landscapes by Mac Whirter and 
other friends. A wide window just opposite the 
doors, and facing Fitzjohn’s Avenue, gives light to 
this room, a little subdued by draperies of yellowish- 
green. The fireplace is of wood, black as is fitting 
to match with the walls. It is evident in this room, 
as indeed throughout the house, that Mr. Pettie, 
while by no means losing sight of beauty, declines 
to attain to it at the expense of comfort. 

Once more crossing the inner hall and opening a 


true the walls are papered in light blue and white, 
one of the pretty chintz-like patterns now so fashion- 
able; but the covering of the furniture is more 
sombre than that of the room beyond. The fire- 
place, whose inner portion is tiled with blue and 
white, has an over-mantel that rises in a pointed 
arch almost to the ceiling. It is of black wood 
decorated with intarsia, its surface broken by small 
brackets bearing china ornaments. In the centre 
of this wooden arch, which furnishes a handsome 
frame, hangs a dark oil sketch that at first glimpse 
looks like an Israels: it is, however, the work of 










































V.—THE INNER HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


the late Paul Chalmers, R.S.A. In the 
corners stand triangular intarsia cabinets, 
repeating the idea of the fireplace. Here, 
too, is a piano, a cottage one, its front de- 
corated with a worked ornament of pomegran- 
ate design. Curtains of rich warm colour 
flank the window. The room is small and 
snug, and produces the effect of being much 
lived in. Not so the room beyond, which, 
pretty and unconventional as it is, produces 
rather the effect of the conventional salon. 
It is a kind of harmony in creams and gold: 
these hues, in various shades of treatment, 
being repeated by walls, ceiling, and decora- 
tion. The paper is of a small white and 
yellow chintz design ; the ceiling, like that 
of the first room, is a pale chrome; the doors 
are painted cream colour; the furniture is 
chiefly covered with dead gold reps; while 
the windows are hung with cretonne cur- 
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tains of a yellow and white pattern. There 
are five windows, three abreast, and one flank- 
ing each corner, thus forming a sort of wide 
window niche, and admitting a mass of day- 
light. There are spindle-legged chairs more 
effective to the eye than pleasant to the back; 
but there are also low-cushioned chairs of 
modern design and workmanship. Its gem, 
to our thinking, is the fireplace (11.). It is 
of white wood picked out with burnished 
gold in the depths of its carving. The carv- 
ing is rather Oriental in design, and reminds 
us of the decoration of some mosque. On 
the mantelpiece, the over-mantel, and the 
shelves that flank it, are specimens of Ori- 
ental pottery and china, of modern Italian 
earthenware, vases and tazzas from the pot- 
teries of Ginori, Venetian glass from Mu- 
rano. In two deep niches level with the 
grate stand slender Oriental jars of pea- 
cock blue-green, while a spread peacock’s 
tail forms the hearth-screen. Bric-d-brac 
and china are also enclosed in a cabinet 
of good design (11.). But everything, it 
will be observed, stands in its place, is not 
strewn about hither and thither, a danger 
to itself and the spectator, as is too often 
the case to-day. Indeed, the room is rather 

























VI.—THE ENTRANCE HALI, 
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empty than otherwise: there is space to move and 
to spare, without fear of upsetting or breaking 
priceless china or furniture. Mr. Pettie’s Scotch 
good sense has stood him in good stead in the 
arrangement of his house. Plants growing in large 
blue or brass pots, some standing on the floor, that 
is covered with a carpet of cool blue colour, give 
a touch of natural softness to the apartment. A 
grand piano fills the window niche. Over it is 
flung a large skin of white and yellow fur, so 
that in every point the leading hue of the room is 
respected and repeated. Water-colours decorate the 
walls; nothing therefore disturbs the general sub- 
dued cool, fresh aspect. It is lighted at night by 
gas from brass chandeliers and brackets. In the 





bookcase I noted the complete works of Mr. Pettie’s 
friend and compatriot, the author of “ Madcap 
Violet” and “ Macleod of Dare;” also the works 
of Scott, Carlyle, Dickens, and Burns. 

This house, which makes so good a dwelling, 
and is so pleasant in design and execution, was 
planned by+Messrs. Vallace and Flockhart, of Bond 
Street. When I saw it, Mr. Pettie did not con- 
sider it as quite finished, as properly decorated or 
furnished. I confess that it did not strike me in 
that way; but if it is so, I have no doubt that 
the touches he intends to add will but enhance 
the general quality of the rooms, and make them 
yet more characteristic, harmonious, and homo- 
geneous. HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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IN CHARACTER. 
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T is, I think, unquestion- 
able that for some time 
past the Théatre Francais 
has been losing in distine- 
tion in proportion as it 
increased in wealth, and 
that in no great while we 
shall have perforce to re- 
member it: as an institu- 
tion which has seen better 
days. As it was revealed 
to us in London, it was 

simply the best and completest theatre in existence. 

It was weak enough in tragedy, of course; for 

M. Mounet-Sully, albeit the handsomest man on 

the stage, was at that time not nearly so good an 

actor as on certain special occasions he has since 
been seen to be; and Mlle. Bernhardt, though 
she had not openly started on the dreadful down- 
ward path to “Sarah Barnum” and “ Marie Pigeon- 
nier,” was on the wane, and had little to reeommend 
her save her curious personality, her exquisite voice, 
and her admirable gift of speech and utterance. 

But in comedy and drama it was unapproachable. 

Mile. Favart was yet of the company, and so was 

Mlle. Croizette, while Mlle. Brohan had not alto- 

gether ceased from playing, and in one part at least, 

the Marquise de Villemer, was capable of producing 

effects of dignity and elegance not to be equalled, I 

think, by Mrs. Stirling herself. Then M. Barré, the 

soundest and pleasantest of actors, was of the party : 
as were Mme. Jouassain, the queen of duennas; 
and Mlle. Broisat, so good and moving in Mlle. de 

Saint-Geneix; and Jeanne Samary, with her bril- 





liant volubility and her admirable laugh; and Mlle. 
Reichemberg, the most eharming and natural of 
ingénues ; and M. Worms, so capital in invention, 
so striking in accomplishment, the incarnation of 
certain elements'in modern drama; and M. Febore, 
with his intelligence, his sincerity and passion, his 
great capacity of costume and make-up; and M. 
Thiron, above all—M. Thiron, with his wealth of 
comic humour, his delightful vein of comic inven- 
tion, his fine artistic habit, his excellent qualities 
of diction and style. Nor were these all. There, 
too, was M. Coquelin, in some respects the best 
and most successful actor of his epoch. There was 
M. Delaunay : the one hero of Moliére and Musset, 
Augier’s Gaston de Presles, and the Richelieu of 
the great Dumas; Delaunay of the silver voice, the 
perfect speech, the capacity of perennial youth, the 
gift of perennial charm, the instinct of beauty which 
makes his talent the rarest and most precious of them 
all. And there was M. Got, the consummate come- 
dian, the irresistible buffoon, the great intellectual 
actor—admirable in all parts alike, in Guérin and 
Giboyer as in Pathelin and Pourceaugnac, in Paul 
Forestier and Job as in Mercadet and Tibia and 
Poirier. Such a concert of talents and accomplish- 
ments has never, it is safe to say, been seen together 
on the boards of a modern London theatre. 

Most of these are still to the front; but all 
of them are so many years older than they were, 
and few or none are any the better for the fact. 
M. Got, the doyen, has almost ceased from play- 
ing; M. Delaunay has already announced his depar- 
ture into private life, whither Mlles. Croizette and 
Favart have preceded him, and where he must soon 

















be joined by Mlle. Brohan at least. With these 
away, the Thédtre Francais will be no longer its 
royal old self; and as their old companions in arms 
fall one by one out of the ranks the change will 
become more and more desperate, the decline con- 
tinually more painfully apparent. For, the truth 
is, there are none to take their places. Delaunay, 
the heir of Bressant, was for years in some sort 
Bressant’s rival; but Delaunay has found no rival 
among his juniors, and to his example and traditions 
there is no suceessor. When Got first came upon 
the stage of the Frangais it was still illustrious in 
the presence of Samson and Prévost, still jubilant in 
the activity and prestance of Regnier; but Got has 
seen no advent save that of Coquelin, and to none 
save Coquelin can he bequeath his estate. Coquelin, 
it is true, is a host in himself; but the Théatre 
Frangais is no royalty but a republic, not one actor 
but a company. In its essence the reputation of the 
House of Moliére is not individual but collective. 
Thus it has been from the first; thus it should be 
until the end; thus, as I think, it must, for a time 
at least, soon eease to be. In no great while, I take 
it, the republie will to all intents and purposes have 
gone into suspension. What is beginning is the 
reign of King Coquelin. 

For, to tell the truth, M. Coquelin is so excellent 
an actor that under Salvini (who is above all rules 
and beyond all comparison) I know not where to look 
for his equal. Mr. Henry James said of him years 
ago that he had more temperament than M. Got and 
as much art, and I agree with Mr. Henry James. 
He has played many parts, and—good, bad, and 
indifferent—he has played them all incomparably. 
Nature intended him for a great actor; education 
and opportunity have made him a great artist. It 
is recorded of him that at the beginning, as Regnier’s 
pupil (he is Regnier’s best work), he failed, and failed 
conspicuously. With his wide mouth and brilliant 
eye, his impudent nose and vibrant voice, he seemed 
designed by nature for the prince of Scapins and 
Mascarilles ; but his first efforts in this direction 
were far from notable, and when Regnier, changing 
completely the bent of his education, began to train 
him for the performance of old men’s parts, and pro- 
duced him finally as the Orgon of the “ Tartuffe,” 
the result was a cruel fiasco. It was, so far as I 
know, the last with which this admirable actor has 
been credited. He resumed his practice upon the 
heroic rascaldom of Moliére and Regnard, and at 
four-and-twenty or so he made his first great hit 
as the Figaro of the “ Mariage.” He was half dead, 
they say, with stage-fright, and, his weakness aiding, 
he played the part in a tragic vein that was accepted 
as not a blunder but a revelation. Since then he has 
touched nothing which he has not adorned. Big parts 
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and little, the old repertory and the new, Moliére 
and Hugo, Marivaux and Augier, “ Le Joueur” and 
“Le Fils Naturel,” “ Jean Dacier ” and “ Le Monde 
Ow VOn s’Ennuie,” Banville and Scribe—he has 
played in all, and in all he has excelled. From first 
to last his career has been one of hard work and 
artistic uprightness and unselfishness. He has never 
disdained to play small and secondary parts: the 
dancing dandy and the huntsman of “ Les Facheux,” 
the ridiculous marquis of “ Le Joueur,” the Dubois 
of “Le Misanthrope,” the Lucas of “ Don Juan,” 
the M. Loyal of the “ Tartuffe;” and in playing 
these perfectly he learned to become the perfect ex- 
ponent of greater and more perilous matter: the 
magnificent impudence of Sbrigani and Scapin, the 
high-bred wickedness of the Duc de Septmonts, 
the hungry and tattered heroism of Gringoire, the 
colossal hypocrisy of Tartuffe, the beautiful and 
touching humanity of the old schoolmaster in “ Les 
Rantzau.” It is known that for him excellence is 
unattainable save by means of discipline: that there 
is only one way to true eminence in art, and that 
way is through training and work ; and his achieve- 
ment is a proof that he is right. Macready, as we 
know, thought otherwise; and most Englishmen 
think with Macready. I confess that on this point 
I prefer the authority of Coquelin, whose example, 
as it seems to me, is a good deal more respectable 
than Macready’s own. So far as I can gather, 
Macready (like Mr. Irving) was always himself and 
nothing else; Coquelin (like Salvini, though of course 
upon a lower level) is only himself in method and 
accomplishment, and apart therefrom is always the 
character he happens to have in hand. In the Mas- 
carille of “L’Etourdi ” he is a hero of romantic farce, 
the citizen of an impossible and delightful com- 
munity, the exemplar of an impossible and delight- 
ful immorality, the sublimation of an impossible and 
delightful theory of humorous adventure; in the 
Vadius of “ Les Femmes Savantes” he is only an 
incarnation of angry pedantry; in the Septmonts 
of “L’Etrangére ” he is a man of breeding to the 
finger-nails and a blackguard in every fibre. These 
three parts are a type of his whole achievement. 
Whatever he does is done with such a combination 
of art and temperament, with so much accomplish- 
ment and so much intelligence at once, as to stand 
out, however good its surroundings, as a perfect ex- 
pression of histrionics. I have the greatest possible 
liking and respect for the rare and beautiful talent of 
M. Delaunay, and the greatest possible admiration 
for the noble intellectual and technical qualities of 
M. Got; but I confess that wherever I have seen 
these admirable artists in direct competition with M. 
Coquelin—in “ L’Etourdi,” for instance, and “ Les 
Femmes Savantes”—I have been obliged, almost 
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against my will, 
to prefer Vadius 
to Trissotin, and 
Mascarille to Lé- 
lie. Iam prepared 
to believe that one 
of these days he 
will not only give 
us a better Alceste 
than M. Delau- 
nay’s (which, to 
be sure, is not 
saying so much as 
might be wished), 
but—and this is 
a very different 
matter—that he 
will run his re- 
nowned senior 
very hard indeed 
in such memor- 
able work as Gi- 
boyer, Poirier, and 
Maitre Guérin. 
That when these 
two famous artists 
have retired he 
will’ remain, for 
some years. to 
come, the central 
and sovereign 
figure of the 
Théatre Francais 
seems tome proved 
in advance. His 
accomplishment is 
perfect ; his talent 
is many-sided and 
many-voiced; 
there is none to 
contest his supre- 
macy. In Eng- 
land such an artist 
—if such an artist 
were possible — 
might revolution- 
ise the stage. In 
France he can 
hardly do that; 
but as the repre- 
sentative of a 
great tradition 
and the exponent 
of a perfect theory 
he can render in- 
calculable service 
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COQUELIN IN ‘‘ RUY BLAS.’’ 
(Painted by Madrazo. By Permission of M. Constant Coquclin.) 





to his art and to 
the great theatre 
in which his repu- 
tation has been 
won, and with 
which his name 
has become indis- 
solubly associated. 
And that, one 
may be sure, he 
will do. 

Not content 
with subduing the 
present, M. Coque- 
lin has taken 
measures to 
strengthen _his 
position with pos- 
terity. He is a 
lover of pictures, 
and among artists 
he. has many 
friends, and of 
these there are 
some who have 
painted him in 
character. He has 
a gallery of his 
own, has this Pro- 
teus of the Fran- 
gais, and © that 
gallery is filled 
with portraits of 
himself in his 
many transforma- 
tions. M. Detaille, 
it is true, has 


' painted him in his 


uniform as a mob- 
lét, a defender of 
Paris, but the rest 
are representations 
not of the man, 
but of the artist. 
One of these, the 
Mascarille of 
“ L’Etourdi,” our 
readers will re- 
member; two 
others we repro- 
duce to-day. The 
first is that of 
Coquelin as Don 
César de Bazan, 
the impossible Bo- 
hemian of “ Ruy 
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Blas.” The play, as I remember it, is, like all interest of the same distinguished painter’s Mas- 
Hugo’s plays, a bad and false one, and the part, carille. The one was all Coquelin and Moliére; 


COQUELIN IN ‘‘ LE JOUEUR.”’ 


(Painted by Jean Bérand. By Permission of M. Constant Coquelin.) 


as it seems to me, has the demerits of the play. the other—pose, expression, figure—is all Madrazo. 

In Coquelin’s hands it became real, interesting, The second—M. Jean Béraud’s idea of Coquelin as 

even brilliant and striking. In Madrazo’s report Regnard’s Hector—is to my mind a far superior 

upon it I do not find, I confess, the veracity and work. Here is the lackey of “Le Joueur,” the 
302 
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gamester’s own valet, fhe most vivacious and dash- 
ing sacripant out of Moliére; and here assuredly is 
M. Coquelin, the most brilliant interpreter of classic 
rascality that present times have seen. Play for play, 
I prefer “Le Joueur” to “Ruy Blas ;” picture for 


picture, I prefer the “ Hector” to the “ Don César.” 
I do not doubt that performance for performance the 
result would be the same. For “ Le Joueur” is one 
of the jewels of the old repertory, and in the old reper- 
tory M. Coquelin is best and greatest. W.E. H. 





POMPEII IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


— 1 


NCE uproused from her 
sleep of centuries, Pom- 
peii is fated to be silent 
no more. Only a few 
months ago the noise 
was at its height; the 
streets of the little city 
were alive not merely 
with ‘the footsteps of 
tourists, but with the 
tread of dead men’s 
ghosts charmed back to 

life by archeology. We had gladiatorial games, and 
the pomp of an emperor to witness them ; sacrifices 
and ritual chants, and a Roman mob in strictly cor- 
rect attire. Some of us have perhaps felt that all 
this, amusing and archezologically interesting though 
it is, is just a trifle out of tune. We may study the 
dead past. to our profit, but we need not call it back 
to life and bid it dance before us. At least if we 
do, we may expect some severe jars in the process, 
and at the close of any such revival we shall pro- 
bably think kindly of the reverent lava that cast its 
robe of silence about the city it had slain. The re- 
vival is not always after the realistic fashion of last 
May. More often it takes a quiet literary form, 
appealing less to the mind that dwells upon the 
outsides of ancient life—less to the tourist gazing 
admiringly on half a mouldered egg because the 
other half was eaten by a dead Pompeian—more to 
the mind that seeks to know of the spirit behind 
these externals. Such is “ Euphorion.” 

Every one nowadays goes to Naples, and thence 
to Pompeii ; and happily now there is some abate- 
ment of the keen desire which Lord Lytton tells us 
prompted him irresistibly “to reanimate the bones 
which were yet spared to his survey; to traverse 
the gulf of eighteen centuries, and to wake to a 
second existence the city of the dead.” But some 
thirty years ago sensation was fresher ; every traveller 
who stood beneath the burning mountain felt its spell, 
and, if he had any sort of literary faculty, Vesu- 
vius was a tempting background to some memorial 
tale or poem, whose archeological setting was more 
or less correct, according to the scholarship of the 





author. The poem “Euphorion” was thus prompted. 
We have chosen this poem, not’ that we might tell 
again a thrice-told tale, but because ‘ Euphorion ” 
itself has just seen a new revival, and the illus- 
trations which accompany the new edition call for 
comment. If the poet seeks to revive Pompeii, 
the artist is pretty sure to supplement the poet, 
and as Pompeii has left us abundant art-remains, 
his work is sure to challenge criticism. 

Before we turn to the “ Euphorion” pictures, I 
must gather up fora moment the threads of the story 
they illustrate, as they depend too closely together to 
be understood apart. The author, Dr. F. Gregorovius, 
is better known by his history of medieval Rome and 
his account of Lucrezia Borgia than by this, his one 
poetical effort. He would have been a better poet 
had he been a less completely furnished scholar, for 
his verses are overladen with uncomfortably conscious 
and most conscientious archeology. He spent—he 
tells us in a preface written to his friend Paul 
Perez, at Verona—a pleasant, studious winter in 
Rome in 1857, and to the museum at Naples he 
paid a visit, which had the usual result. He saw 
there, as every one sees, a beautiful bronze cande- 
labrum which had been dug up in the -house of 
Arrius Diomedes, and which seemed to him a sort 
of symbol of human life. So, slightly altering the 
design of the candelabrum to suit his purpose, he 
wove about it a sort of allegorical story, and sent 
the poem in 1858 to his friend at Verona. An 
illustrated edition appeared in 1872, and a second, 
which now conceras us,in 1884. His Euphorion is 
no mythical son of Faustus and Helena, no symbol 
of Renaissance culture, only a slave-boy, whose hopes 
and aspirations are symbolised by the candelabrum. 
The poem falls into four cantos corresponding—at 
best a little vaguely—with the designs of the four 
lamps of the candelabrum. 

We shall best understand the plot by turning to 
the first picture. We are in the house of Arrius, in 
the workshop of his gifted slave Euphorion ; near 
him stands his Egyptian friend and constant visitor 
Serapion. We are on the eve of a high festival ; the 
daughter of Arrius is about to return home after an 
absence in Rome, whither she had been sent, appa- 
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rently to be “finished.” (Was this really a custom 
among wealthy Pompeians?) The household is all 
alive to prepare for her a fitting welcome. Need I 
add that the slave-boy has a soul above his station, 
and loves his master’s daughter? He has prepared 
for the day of her home-coming two works of art, 
which are figured in the illustration; one of these 
alone would have been sufficient peg to hang the story 
on, but the two only cause a tiresome complication. 
One (to the right of the picture) is a piece of sculpture, 
Dedalus fashioning the wings, his rash son Icarus 
already winged and flying: if the original was like 
the illustration, it must have been a very amazing 
work, sinning against every canon of sculptural com- 
position. However, it concerns us here only because it 
symbolised the boy’s rash fancy and daring aspiration. 
He hoped by the excellence of its execution to secure 
his master’s favour and win freedom for the gift. 
The second work of art, a tribute to Ione, his love, 
was a bronze candelabrum of rich work and elaborate 
symbolism. On a Corinthian pillar are supported 
four branches, from each of which hangs a lamp. 
The first is adorned with a figure of the dream- 
god Oneiros holding the bright torch of his hope ; 
the second has a group of Amor and Psyche, mur- 
muring their love “like doves in a wood ;” third 
comes the bird of wisdom, the night owl of Athené, 
lighting the darkness with a torch; last is a group 
of Death and Peace—Thanatos and Eirené—Than- 
atos quenching his torch. The first canto, “Oneiros” 
(the dream), is concerned chiefly with the hopes of 
Euphorion. He longs to fly like Icarus. Serapion 
bids him beware, lest like Icarus he sink fainting 
into the abyss of unfulfilled endeavour. The day 
wears on, sultry and heavy with approaching doom. 
Euphorion in despair tears down the image of Icarus, 
and is just in time to hide the fragments when the 
boy Ion enters, and bids Euphorion go that evening 
and greet the newly-arrived Ione. 

The next canto, symbolised by the second lamp, 
is “Amor and Psyche.” At evenfall Euphorion 
hastens along the sea-coast, all aglow with threaten- 
ing flames from Vesuvius, to the country-house of 
Arrius, hidden in the shade of the plane-trees. There 
he speaks to Ione. He fears to find her changed ; 
but all through her long absence in the gay city her 
heart had turned homeward like a swallow in spring. 
She sees him sad at heart because he is a slave; 
she promises him freedom and a life of wider action 
far from the narrow sphere of Pompeii. He answers 
that no freedom will tempt him to leave her; he 
will stay, he will work only to deck her bridal home 
with the costliest works of his hand. Beneath her 
feet Ione feels the ground shuddering, as she tells 
him her dream: how she stood on the brink of 
the crater of the burning mountain, and that he 


came with wings like Icarus to save her, and bore 
her far across the shining sea. And as they 
stand thus facing each other, dumb with their new 
consciousness, a timely earthquake shakes the house, 
and Ione, smitten and trembling with the shock, 
falls like a swallow with failing wings into Eupho- 
rion’s arms. Amor and Psyche are at one for a 
moment, but no longer. Ion rushes in, followed by 
his father Arrius; the lovers fly asunder, and Eu- 
phorion is somewhat brusquely bidden to leave the 
women’s apartment. 

The third canto bears the name of the third 
lamp, “ Pallas Athené.” After the single earthquake 
shock that had startled the lovers, the mountain is 
again at rest. The next day dawns quietly, though 
the air is still heavy with approaching doom. It 
is the morning of Ione’s feast, and as the day wears 
on each slave brings some gift he has wrought or 
treasured in her honour. The guests are assembled : 
all is joy and feasting, though now and again the © 
groaning and trembling of Vesuvius sends a shudder 
through the hall. The offerings are many and goodly: 
corals and gold, onyx-stones, vases full of costly per- 
fumes, garlands of fresh flowers, amber and mirrors. 
Last comes Euphorion bearing his gift, the bronze 
candelabrum wrapped in white linen. As he pauses 
on the threshold the faces of the guests are dark- 
ened with a terrible twilight, and through the dark- 
ness the moaning of distant thunder is heard. Only 
Arrius knows no fear, and pours a libation to the 
friendly mountain. At last Euphorion speaks. The 
day is dark, he says, and night is near. I bring 
you light. He lays the lamp at the feet of his mis- 
tress, amid the wonder and delight of the astonished 
guests. All join in generous praise, and their wonder 
heightens, as the slave-boy tells them the secret 
symbolism of the four lamps. Only one grudging 
artist holds the work cheap as mere craftsman’s 
labour. The women crown the boy with garlands, 
and he stands among them erect and fearless as a 
deathless god. It is Ione’s hand, and hers only, 
that must light the lamp; and as the flame kindles, 
with shining face she turns to Euphorion and bids 
him be a slave no more. Just as the boy sinks 
in gratitude and gladness at the feet of Arrius, 
a shattering peal of thunder is heard, the voleano 
breaks forth, and a great darkness falls on the ter- 
rified household ; the lamps of the candelabrum are 
quenched, all but one, the lamp of Pallas Athené. 
Seizing it in his hand, Euphorion rushes out. 

The fourth canto is “ Death and Peace ”—and, 
first, death. When Euphorion wakes to conscious- 
ness, Pompeii is a desolate heap; he is alone, but 
not long. Winding his way along the sea tangle, 
he comes on the prostrate figures of Ion and Ione. 
They are not dead, only senseless, and they too sqon 
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awake to their sorrow and destitution. Wailing amid the ashes of their homes, seeking like black 
aloud for her father and home, Ione tries to cast ravens to unbury their dead. But despair cannot last 
herself headlong into the sea, and only by force for ever; the father is lost but the lover remains ; 
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ean Euphorion restrain her. For a day and a night the past is buried, but the future is still bright; and 
she wanders through the ruins of the city, lamenting so, in a fashion, Peace dawns out of Death. Ione 
like a, mad Cassandra, and the women survivors wail gathers a little of the city dust in a fair Campanian 
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urn, and with this alone for dowry to deck the Lares that has arisen out of death. This connection be- 
of a new home, she prepares to follow Euphorion to tween Death and Peace is certainly strained: what 
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a distant land. As the sun sinks they set sail for is death to Arrius proves peace and permission to 
the Valley of the Nile, the country of Serapion, marry to Ione and Euphorion, but this connection 
where no burning mountain threatens the new peace is scarcely a graceful tribute to their father. My 
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object is, however, not to quarrel with the story— 
as a whole pleasantly told if not powerful—but to 
comment on the illustrations. 

They are twelve in number, of which we have 
selected three. They are executed in the black and 
white silhouette style, admitting of only three grada- 
tions, black, white, and an intermediate grey. This 
style of illustration has obtained considerable popu- 
larity in Germany, but has little hold as yet in 
England. It is a style which obviously challenges 
criticism, because it is of the nature of a tour de 
JSorce—an attempt to do great things with simple 
material. A style of illustration which voluntarily 
renounces so much of the triumphs of chiaroscuro 
certainly stands on its defence; it must gain much 
to show a reason for so great renunciation. 

It strikes me at the outset as curious that this 
style should have been adopted to illustrate a poem 
having Pompeii for its subject. Pompeii, from the 
art point of view, is a world of light and colour ; 
its walls were aglow with rich tints. If a Pompeian 
room was confined as to actual limits, to the imagina- 
tion it was made spacious by the perspective of its 
mural decorations ; if dark and ill-lighted, it was at 
least gaudy with paintings, vivid with colours, some- 
times startling in their decisive brightness, some- 
times melting in the softest chiaroscuro. Pompeian 
art is a highly-coloured art, suiting well a people 
whose external life was brilliant and picturesque. 
To translate this art into black and white is there- 
fore a hazardous experiment. 

But another question arises: are the scenes de- 
picted—the artist’s contemplation, the meeting of 
the lovers, the outbreak of the voleano—suitable for 
silhouette treatment? What are, what are not sub- 
jects in which we can fitly dispense with the aids of 
perspective and chiaroscuro? Let us go to the Greeks 
for our answer. These modern silhouette illustra- 
tions will remind any student of ancient art of a 
peculiar department of Greek handicraft: I mean 
black figured vase-painting. But they will remind 
him with a difference, and this difference we must 
seek to seize and define. To this end let us consider 
in turn the character of the three “ Euphorion” 
pictures, and compare them with the subject of a 
Greek vase-painting of the black-figured, silhouette 
style, engraved for the purpose. 

In our first ‘“Euphorion” picture Euphorion 
contemplates his candelabrum, and expounds it to 
Serapion, who stands brooding by his side. It may 
be questioned whether a piece of symbolism so elabo- 
rate as the candelabrum would ever have occurred 
to a Pompeian; certainly the actual candelabrum 
in the Naples Museum which suggested the poem 
knows of no such complexity. But be that as it 
may, it will readily be granted that our first picture 


represents a complicated situation, a situation made 
the richer in suggestion by the grey marble group 
of Daedalus and Icarus, a group which occurs in- 
deed in ancient art, but fraught with no complex 
symbolism. We have, then, in our first picture a 
highly-imaginative, intellectual subject, an analysis 
of sentiment, and by no means a picture that he who 
runs may read, expressed though it be in the sim- 
plest artistic terms. In our second we have in the 
embrace of Euphorion and Ione a subject simple 
enough, but charged with a high-wrought emotion ; 
we have a situation conceived at a climax of high 
tension, which in its nature cannot be permanent ; 
we have also a subject the interest of which is sub- 
jective rather than objective. In our third example 
the interest is indeed objective. The sentiment is 
simple enough—despair and grief at an obvious cala- 
mity. There is no attempt at subjective analysis ; the 
effort of the illustrator is to obtain pictorial effect, 
a sensational presentation of the horrors of the vol- 
canic eruption. To this end we have four distinct 
planes of perspective: the foreground with the figures, 
the overhanging lava cave, the burning mountain, 
the lurid sky in the distance. To resume: our three 
pictures are severally characterised by—first, com- 
plexity of sentiment ; second, intensity of emotion ; 
third, elaboration of pictorial effect. Now, bearing 
these characteristics in mind, let us turn to our 
black-figured Greek vase-painting. In passing we 
may note that though our vase appears in print as a 
black silhouette on a white ground, the original is 
black on red, a much less startling contrast; and 
that, further, the black of the Greek design is toned 
and relieved to the eye by incised lines. 

The subject is very simple, and in this case he 
who runs may indeed read, for the actor’s names 
are clearly written. “ Achilles,” the armed warrior, 
forces “ Penthesilea,” his Amazon foe, upon her 
knee, and is about to slay her. They are familiar 
figures. Probably most of us know them in the 
light of the tradition of a later poetry. We remem- 
ber the story—perhaps the loveliest of all stories— 
of how the warrior-queen Penthesilea, as fair as she 
was strong, came with her maiden host to help old 
Priam in his soyest need ; of how only the migh- 
tiest of all the Greek heroes, Achilles, could stand 
at all before her; and how, fiercely hating his 
strong woman-foe, he smote her, and she died, and 
as she died the visor fell from off her face, and 
he saw her beauty and loved too late the ‘ woman 
armed ;” and he lifted her in his arms, that so she 
might die at rest, and he buried her with great 
mourning, and the fool Thersites scoffed at him, and 
died for his scoffing. All this, the most pathetic, 
the most modern of ancient tales, we know, and 
perhaps we think this Greek vase-painting is charged 











with a more complex emotion than any of the 
“ Euphorion” pictures. But a single unprejudiced 
glance at the design will convince us that of this 
emotional aspect of the story the vase-painter knew 
nothing. The visor of Penthesilea has not fallen 
away; there is nothing of pleading in her face or 
gesture ; nothing of ruth, still less love, in his aspect. 
The painter is concerned to record a fact, the conquest 
of Penthesilea by Achilles, not to express an emotion. 
The figures of his hero and heroine are full of action, 
but wholly devoid of sentiment; he is much more 
anxious to balance gesture than to contrast emotion, 
much more careful about the filling of his green 
space than the analysis of any situation. What is 
true of this particular black-figured vase-painting 
is true of all. Of the thousands that are known 
to us, we may safely assert that not one depicts 
anything more recondite than simple, well-defined 
action, accompanied by just as much straightforward 
emotion as is necessary to prompt action ; in some 
we may search for anything akin to complexity of 
sentiment or subjective intensity. Equally in vain 
may we search for anything like pictorial effect. To 
the fight between Achilles and Penthesilea there is 
no background of the plains of Troy, not even the 
faintest indication of lgcality, still less any attempt 
to render atmospheric perspective. In this respect 
Greek silhouette painting strikingly contrasts with 
our third “ Euphorion” illustration, and here it is 
that we feel the silhouette style most conspicuously 
fails. It is utterly unfitted to express aérial per- 
spective and sensational atmospheric conditions ; 
these, if legitimate objects of art at all, are only 
permissible with their natural accompaniments of 
colouring and chiaroscuro. 

Natural, we say, but why? Why may certain 
emotions, certain effects be permissibly attempted 
in painting which are inadmissible in sculpture 
and in silhouette drawing? Painting depends on 
colour, colour on light. Light is subject to constant 
change; it shifts and wavers, comes and goes, waxes 
and wanes ; it is transitory, often illusive, sometimes 
distorting, sometimes glorifying ; it has in it little 
or nothing of the stable, the permanent. Sculpture, 
on the other hand, and similarly outline drawing 
and silhouette, depend on form. A blind man, to 
whom all the shifting effects of chiaroscuro are a 
sealed book, can yet realise and enjoy outline. Were 
the sun darkened to-morrow, the delight of form 
would remain : form is fixed, stable, permanent, with 
nothing about it of the fleeting, the transitional. 
Hence from the province of any art that depends 
on form, from sculpture, from silhouette, even from 
polychrome—outline-drawing is shut out for ever, 
all the sphere of the transitional, whether in ex- 
ternal effect or in internal emotion. We may not 
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depict anything in silhouette which comes and goes 
in nature; we may indicate a tree or a mountain, 
but not so faithfully reproduce it that it seems to 
breathe and live; we may not introduce aérial per- 
spective, because that depends for its rendering on 
chiaroscuro. Least of all may we attempt to re- 
produce a volcano at the moment of eruption, because 
the condition is essentially transitional. In the 
human province we may not attempt to render either 
in sculpture or silhouette any emotion of such high 
tension that it must of necessity be transitional. We 
must select, if we wish to embody emotion at all, a 
static condition: such a balance as may be permanent, 
such a settled, fixed, permanent condition as represents 
the ethos: the character of the man rather than the 
momentary wave of passion that ruffles his emotional 
surface. We can easily see that this law excludes 
not only the highly-wrought emotion—the sudden 
embrace of the lovers—but also anything like the 
reflective mood of our first example. That is quiet 
enough, but it is too specialised, too dependent on a 
delicate and complicated balance of thought and 
sentiment to be essentially static. Once let the 
fluctuating element enter, be it of thought, of emo- 
tion, or of atmospheric condition, and the artistic 
rightness of the silhouette is to our minds gone. 
We readily see that the revival of silhouette drawing 
is likely to be a mere mannerism. Our own age is 
nothing if not complicated, subtle, intellectualised, 
overstrung; we cannot even attempt to revive an- 
cient life, to tell the simplest Greek tale, without 
charging it with morbid modern associations ; our 
painters when they seek inspiration from classical 
stories prefer to read such stories through the disturb- 
ing medium of medieval passion. Silhouette drawing 
is a child’s art, and can only be done aright with the 
heart of a child. The potter who drew our Greek vase- 
painting was a great craftsman in his day, and he 
has left us his name, Exekias; but he had a child’s 
heart: he had a very simple story to tell, and he 
told it plainly, with very simple means. So his draw- 
ing remains, a very simple, it may seem to some a 
very uncouth thing: but good, honest, right, fit; it 
will live always, while a hundred self-conscious art 
fashions come and go. The silhouette fashion can- 
not last long; it is too false, too incongruous: it 
is like a woman with a worn, world-weary face, 
dressed in the white raiment of childhood. 

One point I cannot leave untouched in comparing 
new and old. These “ Euphorion” pictures are i//us- 
trations. Illustrations are a modern monstrosity 
unknown to Greek art, nay, more, unknown to all 
good art at all. I would not be misunderstood. 
For scientific purposes illustrations are necessary. 
This magazine in which I write is illustrated for 
scientific purposes. Sometimes the text exists for 
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the picture, the picture not being rightly understood, 
or at least appreciated without the text ; sometimes 
the picture for the text, the text dealing with such 
art matters as can only be understood by the help of 
the picture. This is not the kind of illustration with 
which I quarrel. - It is necessary and useful. But 
there is another kind common in -modern days un- 
known to the Greeks save possibly in their latest 
decadence, a kind which I believe to be wholly and 
without mitigation bad and false. This kind consists 
in drawing from one kind of art the inspiration for 
a wholly different art—e.g., in taking a poem and 
in the current sense i//ustrating it, reproducing the 
poem pictorially. The one art necessarily hampers 
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the other ; if the poem is worth anything it cannot 
be reproduced pictorially, because a poem and a pic- 
ture are governed by different, and in some ways 
opposing, ‘laws. I do not say that a poet and a 
painter cannot both be inspired by the same thought, 
the same situation, the same story; but I do say 
advisedly that they cannot illustrate each other. The 
juxtaposition of their respective embodiments of the 
same thought may serve the purpose of comparison, 
of contrast ; of illustration, of light cast each on the 
thought of the other, never. In so far as the conditions 
of artistic creation in each hamper the other, which 
as “illustrations” they must, illustrated editions of 
poems and the like are and must always be artistic 
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abominations. I have said elsewhere, and need not tion. Here, as elsewhere, they felt by instinct the 
repeat at length here, that the ancient vase-painters truth we ascertain by analysis. The inevitable in- 
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never i//ustrated the poem of Homer. They con- 
ceived of and embodied myths they had in common 
with him, but by separate independent inspira- 
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ference from this is, that our “ Euphorion” pic- 
tures sin afresh by the mere fact that they are 
illustrations. Jane E. Harrison. 
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A QUESTION 


OLUMBA of the Churches, though born so long 
ago as the year 521, was, like the immortal 
Barry Lyndon, descended not merely from the Irish 
kings but “from the very oldest of them all,” and, 
for all his austerity and saintliness, had as great 
a pride in his ancestry as had Thackeray’s hero. 
But whereas Barry was doubtful as to the particular 
family from which he should claim descent, Columba 
was’an undoubted scion of that Hy-Nyall tribe 
which at a later date divided into the two rival 
branches of O’Donnell and O’Neill, and was born in 
the princely residence of Gartan, near Letterkenny. 
The architecture of this royal home was of the 
simplest: there was a great dining-hall, round or 
oval in shape, with a beehive roof, and there were a 
quantity of smaller beehives around it, which served 
as homes for the more distinguished members of the 
303 
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clan, whose less honoured adherents slept round the 
central fire of the great dining-hall. 

The old religion, of which little is known, had 
entirely disappeared before the date of Columba’s 
birth, and his mother, a devout woman, had had a 
prophetic dream, telling her that she was to bring 
forth a saint. To one of less faith the aspect of 
the new-born baby would have been discouraging. 
He was a passionate, imperious little thing, showing 
in these early days more promise of the warlike Hy- 
Nyall nature than of any peculiar sanctity. But the 
faith of the princess, if rudimentary, was unques- 
tioning; and convinced of the saintly destiny of her 
son, she called him Columba, though dovelike gentle- 
ness was by no means characteristic of the child. 
The baby naturally passed most of his time in the 
apartment of his mother, and as he grew to havea 
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little sense, she saw with joy that he prayed with 
a quite peculiar ardour and listened eagerly to what 
she taught him of religion and of the high honour 
to which he had been called before his birth. But 
when the men carried him into the hall to amuse 
them on winter evenings he learnt other lessons. 
From them he heard of the pleasures of the hunt, 
the glories of the fight, in which the bloody hand was 
always the victorious banner. He learned that there 
was no house in Ireland, and therefore none in the 
wide world, so illustrious as his by valour or descent. 
It was no trifle to spring from one of the five fami- 
lies who might sit upon the Tara throne; it was a 
still greater honour to claim descent from the great 
Nyall, who had been first to reign over all Ire- 
land, and who had brought Patrick, their evangelist, 
with many other prisoners, from Brittany. The 
Fenian traditions had not quite died out: it was still 
as much a part of an Irish gentleman’s education to 
sing and to make verses as to be swift of foot and 
sare of aim; and many and stirring were the legends 
the boy heard chanted to music which, whatever its 
merits, was the finest he could conceive of. That 
life of excitement, with much hunting and more 
fighting, with long winter evenings passed in sing- 
ing, in carousing, in chess and draughts, and other 
games, all sanctified by a little praying, was one 
that appealed to Columba’s nature. He loved the 
free life with its easy virtues, the courage that was 
born in him, the chivalry to women, the lavish open- 
handedness, the generosity to the poor and the con- 
quered, that was part of the proud Hy-Nyall nature. 
But this old order of things was passing away ; and 
though it was less than a century since Patrick the 
bishop had returned to evangelise the country where- 
in he had passed his captive boyhood, and the Chris- 
tianity of Columba’s day was still in many ways 
heretical and incomplete, its influence was grow- 
ing year by year, and was bringing about that 
learned and religious temper, which later became 
so general that “it was enough to be an Irish- 
man, or even to have been in Ireland, to be con- 
sidered holy.” 

Columba himself was destined to greatly influ- 
ence the spirit of his age, both with regard to a sense 
of moral responsibility and the increase of its artis- 
tic knowledge. At the time of his birth there were 
already many religious communities, but monastic 
institutions were still in their infancy. Priests and 
friars bore arms side by side with the secular mem- 
bers of their clan, and so dim was their perception 
of the sin of shedding human blood that disputes 
between rival monasteries were commonly settled by 
an appeal to arms. These monasteries were of even 
simpler construction than the palaces ; a large oval or 
ellipse-shaped building with domed roof served as 
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chapel and library, and each brother dwelt apart in 
a little hut which he built for himself within the 
grounds of the community. To such a monastery 
Columba, while still quite a child, caused himself 
to be taken, and, through his youth, passed from 
monastery to monastery, learning from each what 
he could of Church doctrine, Latin, writing, and of 
the new art of illumination. 

The conventual life, passed alone in his little hut, 
must at times have been unspeakably dreary to the 
homesick boy, who never forgot to love his father’s 
people and his father’s house; the change from the 
noisy home, with its nights of revelry and its days 
passed in the peaceful chatter of the women’s room, 
was great and sudden; and the boy was too young and 
of too passionately loving and intense a nature to be 
able to uproot all earthly love and feeling. His life 
from the first was one of exceptional rigour and sanc- 
tity; yet the lad found himself possessed of supera- 
bundant vigour and affection, and these he expended in 
a blameless devotion to his work of copying and illu- 
minating books. We cannot tell when or from whom 
the Irish received the first inspiration of that beau- 
tiful ornament which characterises their work, not 
only in vellum, but in goldsmithry and stone. The 
fine and intricate character of the design, composed 
of geometrically-arranged lines and quaint forms of 
birds and beasts, is peculiar to the Irish Celts and 
their pupils, the Anglo-Saxons. Some hints they 
may have taken from the Roman tesselated pave- 
ments, which they must have seen on their maraud- 
ing and missionary tours to Britain, but the general 
character of the ornament is not Roman, nor had 
either Latins or Greeks as yet any idea of orna- 
menting their manuscripts. 

For these arts of writing and painting Columba 
had a‘remarkable genius; the “Book of Durrow,” 
one of the finest and earliest illuminated Gospels in 
existence, he completed in the incredibly short space 
of twelve days; and in the course of his life wrote 
nearly three hundred books, many of them adorned 
with most exquisite workmanship. His younger 
years were largely passed in this labour, and he was 
sent from monastery to monastery, enriching with 
some treasure each house that he visited. 

It happened that when he was near forty years 
of age he was sent to Clonard, where Finnian the 
abbot had a unique and curious Psalter which he 
allowed no man to copy. Columba, little thinking 
that permission would be withheld from one of his 
fame and family, asked leave to copy it; but Fin- 
nian, knowing that rarity is an element of value and 
thinking that from one copy many might spring, 
denied Columba as he had denied all other petitioners. 
Now Columba, for all that he was a monk, was not 
accustomed to be gainsaid ; moreover day by day his 
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longing increased to possess the curious Psalter. 
The book haunted his nights as well as his days ; 
he could obtain no rest for thinking of it, till at 
Jast one night his desire became so irresistible that 
he rose, went to the chapel, and by the light of a 
lantern began copying the book. Night after night 
he went on with his work, always working in haste 
and in fear of discovery, till at the end of a month 
the book was finished. Just as the copy was ended 
Finnian, by a singular coincidence, wished to con- 
sult his Psalter at midnight, and rose and went 
down to the chapel. Over the bookshelf there was 
a light, and in front of the Psalter stood the great 
figure of the contumacious monk. Finnian the abbot 
was shocked beyond measure that one of Columba’s 
sanctity should have disobeyed him, and Finnian the 
book collector was outraged that his’ book was no 
longer unique: he felt that to claim the copy was 
only a fitting punishment for Columba’s fault. But 
Columba, magnificently unconscious of having done 
anything underhand, flatly refused to give up the 
copy. Words, which the biographers of both have 
thought it well to pass over, passed between the two 
saints; and after a long wrangle, which was em- 
bittered by a traditional family feud, they agreed 
to consult the King of Tara, who was the supreme 
authority in all matters of dispute. 

The two men set out together, and on foot made 


the long pilgrimage to Tara, where they told their 
quarrel to Dermid the king. Now it may be that 
Dermid was not an intellectual person, or perchance, 
like many another chieftain of his day, he loved to 


humiliate the Hy-Nyall pride. He listened silently 
while the two monks told their story, and then he 
gave this judgment: “To every cow belongeth her 
calf, and to every book belongeth his son-book ; 
wherefore to Finnian belongeth this copy.” 

It is said that it was Columba who proposed to 
Finnian that the king should settle their dispute : 
none the less, when judgment was given against him, 
he declared he would not obey it, and, repairing to 
his home in Donegal, told his people of the affront. 
To the Hy-Nyall code of honour there was but one 
answer to any slight offered to their house. Fin- 
nian’s clan were invited to meet Columba’s people 
at Cuildrevne, and when the sun went down it set 
on the victorious red-hand waving over a bloody 
field. That was still the customary method of set- 
tling disputes. The abbot had been worsted in the 
fight, and, gave up the book, but probably the con- 
quered clan bore no ill-will towards the conqueror ; 
the quarrel was settled, and therefore at an end. 
Finnian’s people were doubtless as astonished as were 
the Hy-Nyall tribe at the intensity and bitterness 
of Columba’s remorse. Now that his passion had 
cooled, the sense of his blood-guiltiness weighed on 
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the wretched man with over-mastering force ; for he 
was sufficiently in advance of his age to feel the 
extent of his crime, and as a sign of his repentance 
before God and man, he imposed on himself the 
hardest and most enduring penance his imagination 
could conceive. 

With a little band of followers he left his native 
land, having sworn a solemn vow never to see or to 
set foot again on the soil of Erin. He settled in 
the land of the Northern Picts, and preached the 
Gospel to that heathen folk with such success that 
he founded among them nearly a hundred and twenty 
churches and religious houses, for which cause he is 
called St. Columb-kille, or “of the churches.” But 
the land of his exile never became his home, anid 
such of his affections as were still on earth remained 
in his own country. “For,” said he, “death is better 
in reproachless Erin than perpetual life in Alba.” 
He died, when over seventy years of age, in the little 
island of Iona, which had been given him by the 
Pictish king. 

The book from its history was called the Cat- 
hach, or Book of the Battle, and was treasured 
by Columba’s people as their most valued heirloom. 
Through innumerable wars and changes of fortune, 
the head of the house of O’Donnell never parted 
with that book, which was at an early date enclosed 
for safety, first in a box of yew, and in the Eleventh 
Century in a metal shrine or caah. Thus protected, 
the treasure of the O’Donnells was kept securely till, 
after the battle of the Boyne, the Jacobite Daniel 
O’Donnell went to France, taking the Cathach with 
him. Then it disappeared, and it was feared that 
it was lost for ever. But in the year 1816 an Irish 
lady, who was travelling in Belgium, chanced to 
see what she knew to be an Irish book-shrine among 
the treasures of a monastery. How came it there? 
she asked ; and the monks told her how it had been 
left there more than a hundred years ago by one 
Daniel O’Donnell, who had asked them to keep it 
till it should be claimed by the head of bis house. 
Sir Neal O’Donnell of Westport easily proved his 
claim, and the caah was restored to him. Within 
the inner case was a mass of parchment, shapeless 
and pulpy at first, but which, after careful steep- 
ing, separated into the leaves of a book, on which 
were written certain of the Psalms in a clear though 
hurried Irish handwriting of the Sixth Century. 
The early and later pages had rotted away, but the 
middle part is in perfect condition, and shows a book 
about five and a half inches long, unornamented, 
but with hasty sketches and memoranda for the illu- 
mination of the initial letters. The Cathach was 
replaced in its shrine, and, through the generosity 
of the O’Donnell family, may be seen by the visitor 
to the Irish Academy. F. Maset Rostnsoy. 








N yon hollow Damon lies, 
Lost in slumber deep. 

(Hush, hush, ye shepherd girls, 
Break not his sleep.) 


Phyllis passes tiptoe by ; 
Whither ts she hieing ? 
(Peep, peep, ye shepherd girls, 

He for her ts dying.) 


Now she pauses, now she bends, 
Ah, she kissed him purely. 
(Look away, ye shepherd girls, 

Frown, frown, demurely.) 


See, he clips her in his arms, 
She who was the proudest. 

(Laugh, laugh, ye shepherd girls, 
Laugh, laugh, your loudest.) 


IN 


ARCADY. 


(Poem by Cosmo Monkhouse. Design by #, F. Breitnall.) 
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ERHAPS the most beau- 
tiful, certainly the most 
costly brass-work comes to us 
from the Persians. Their ex- 
quisitely perforated _lace-like 
productions are well known and 
appreciated at home. When 
their labour is bestowed on 
camels and on peacocks with 
outspread tails, the results are 
wonderful and expressive, but 
hardly satisfactory. Some of 
their incense-burners and cas- 
kets, however (vill.), especially 
when studded with pale 
turquoises, are quite beau- 
tiful. They also excel in 


chasing on thick brass 
objects minute figures 
and patterns in higher 
relief than those on 
Indian work; some 
old pieces are dated, 


which adds to 
their value; 
the tops of 
large 

blue 

and 


white jars are often decorated with beautiful chased 
work of this class. They frequently take a small 
porcelain bowl or saucer, and mounting it on a 
stand, raise above it a high pyramid of delicate per- 
forated brass-work, which makes a pastile or perfume- 
burner. Many of their frames, both those for hand- 
mirrors, with richly-chased covers, and larger ones 
intended for wall-glasses, deserve to be particularly 
noticed for artistic work and graceful shapes. But 
their most delicate and aérial fancies are bestowed on 
all objects connected with smoking: thus, you see a 
woman’s figure shaped out of a film of vapour, with 
crossed arms and mocking smile, sinking downwards 
as if falling from the cloud, while crowding heads 
and dissolving shapes flit up from the glowing ashes. 
The figures are chiefly drawn from their mythology ; 
thus they are given to repeating ad nauseam the com- 
bats of their great hero Rustum with the Div Sefid. 
After a time they become painfully monotonous ; 
they are much copied in Damascus work. Figures, 
whether of men or animals, seem not forbidden to 
early Mohammedanism. The sect of Shiites intro- 
duced them freely into their art, but the practice 
is regarded with horror by the Sunnites, who care- 
fully restrict themselves to arabesques, flowers, and 
geometrical designs. Among the tiles forming part 
of the Henderson Bequest to the British Museum 
are many figures of birds ; each bird’s neck has been 
carefully cut through, probably as a protest by some 
pious Sunnite against Shiite profanity. The horned 
demons with grinning faces placed on the tops 
of clubs or covers of incense-burners are most 
common on the side of Persia nearest 

to India—Cashmere ; and in coloured 

objects, following Indian examples, 

these supernatural beings are 

always painted blue. The 

brass bowls hung from 

chains and swung by 

wandering der- 

vishes to and 


1., Enamelled Jar; 11., Incense-Burner; 111., Damascus Tray ; 1v., Coffee Service ; v., Small Coffee-Pot ; 


vi., Pen and Ink Holder. 
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fro, to collect the alms of the faithful, are interest- 
ing. They are often shaped like a boat, and in 
this form are useful in a greenhouse, and make 
good hanging flower-baskets. They are sometimes 
very graceful in shape, sometimes quite clumsy 
and coarse-looking ; they can now be bought in any 
number. The alms-bowl of a dervish constitutes 
his most valuable possession, and is often elabo- 
rately carved and really valuable. The black seed 
of the Seychelles palm, at one time extremely rare, 
and considered only suited to royalty, was gradu- 
ally utilised by those wandering dervishes fortunate 
enough to find a specimen on the seashore (where 
they were first discovered, and imagined in Persia to 
be a sea product). They are often beautifully carved 
in low relief, and are now much sought after by col- 
lectors ; from the form of the seed, something like a 
large loose shoe, it is well suited for an alms-bowl. 
Since the discovery of the palm itself the uncarved 
bowls have lost their value; it is said as much asa 
thousand pounds was given for those earliest found. 
The shape is now imitated in perforated brass, en- 
crusted with torquoises, and sent home from Persia ; 
but the old boat-shaped baskets are better suited for 
English requirements, and are much cheaper. 

The conical covered vases which, filled with sweet- 
meats, are still carried in Arab wedding processions 
(x.) are available for home decoration ; numbers of 
them are made of various degrees of excellence. 
They are equally common in Persia, as in their repre- 
sentations of feasts a pair is always placed before the 
great personage, Old vases of the same shape may 
be found encrusted with coloured enamels. 

Generally speaking, Persian work is the most 
delicate and beautiful, but that from Damacus is 
much cheaper and quite as decorative, Articles 
from Persia, especially from the Cashmere borders, 
are often ornamented with involved circles, all 
starting from the centre: a style that has a good, 
though labyrinthine, effect. South Kensington now 
possesses such exquisite examples of Persian brass- 
work that students can familiarise themselves easily 
with their style of decoration. 

Religious ceremonies in Mohammedan mosques re- 
quire the expenditure of a great deal of incense ; we may 
therefore expect that much thought and care should 
be devoted to the shape of incense-burners, We repro- 
duce (11.) a graceful example of perforated Damascus 
work; the clustering spires round the top are all 
tipped with coral, and the suspended chains are all 
ornamented with large coloured-glass beads—a very 
favourite style in Damascus; the glass lamps in the 
mosques there are often so treated: the under part 
of this burner is shaped just like a seed-vessel. It 
is interesting to remark how these Oriental artists 
looked to nature for their models; the stand of our 
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coffee-pot (x1.) is exactly like the calyx of a thistle. 
These tall, long-necked coffee-pots much resemble 
aiguiéres for rose-water, but the basins on which 
they stand are different coffee-pots, having a deep 
receptacle for hot ashes to keep the liquid warm. 
The stands set under rose-water jugs are like shal- 
low basins. ' 

The small coffee-pot engraved herewith (v.) is 
the most usual shape for use; it holds just enough 
for onecup. This pattern is frequently brought from 
Damascus decorated in modern enamel. Our other 
example (Iv.) is a very useful form for a party of 
drinkers. The whole service is often enamelled, and 
placed on one of the low Damascus tables of dark 
wood ornamented in mother-o’-pearl, or one of the 
earved and brilliantly-coloured tables in which Arabs 
delight, of which the tops are generally set with 
glazed tiles. This group (Iv.) also includes exam- 
ples of the brass holders used for coffee-cups; these 
holders, shaped like our egg-cups, give great scope 
to Eastern artisans for the display of their powers 
of invention; the patterns are often very graceful; 
the old ones are much the best. Some cups have 
holders made to match them in porcelain. Formerly 
the Moors were in the habit of carrying about 
their own special coffee-cup and holder in a Morocco 
ease. They may sometimes still be picked up in 
Algiers: delicate Dresden cups, often with the 
Marcolini mark which gives the date of this now 
bygone fashion. Arabs have assured me that the 
holders are often inscribed with the name of the 
family to whom they belonged; but those I have 
found engraved with Arab letters only signified 
“copy” or “repetition.” As the holders in great 
houses were often made of precious metals,- these 
marked brass ones are possibly duplicates of some 
favourite design. But the habit of marking articles 
with the name of their owner is not peculiar to Arabs. 
I possess a water-bottle of old green pottery, of which 
the upper part is made in delicate repoussé Damascus 
work in brass, but round the edge in ancient German 
letters there is engraved the name of probably some 
former proprietor. 

Candlesticks (xiv.) are very useful, especially 
for presents. The oldest, and among Arabs perhaps 
the favourite design, is the bell-shaped candlestick, 
which seems to have been used at least from the 
Twelfth Century. It is found sometimes richly 
enamelled, or even made in pottery. Large bowls 
(x11.), often ornamented with silver letters and per- 
forated edges, are much prized at home for holding 
cut flowers or growing ferns. We have engraved 
(vir.) a small shallow bowl, much the same shape as 
an Indian “ lota,” and used for the same purposes. 
Water-carriers in Arab towns exhibit as part of their 
stock-in-trade two bright brass engraved bowls of 
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different sizes, attached to each other by a chain. 
A draught from the smaller one costs little ; for the 
larger bowl-full you pay in proportion. Flat bowls 
or saucers are made which mingle very well with 
pottery decoration, and little flat trays can be picked 
up not larger than the palm of your hand, but 
prettily ornamented, and meant to receive the ashes 
of a pipe or cigarette. Our inkstand (v1.) is the 
general shape, worn in the waistbelt by all Orientals; 
the small receptacle at the side holds the ink; the 
reed pens are kept in the long part. ‘These pens, 
though hard, are pleasant to write with, and can be 
bought in Arab shops, four a penny; those orna- 
mentally carved at the sides and coloured are more 
expensive. Inkstands of this same form are found 
in carved ebony and ivory, and are then very costly. 
Extremely handsome braziers come into the market 
at the breaking-up of some old house from death 
or political causes. Thus, at the banishment of 
the late Midhat Pacha, some rare objects fell into 
the hands of dealers; such articles always command 
their own price. Most of the standard works in 
brass can now be procured from Damascus enamelled ; 
but the modern artist does not seem to have in- 
herited the instinct of beautiful colour inherent in 
most Orientals; he has also lost the secret of some 
tints, especially the tender blue-greens and pearly 
whites of the older workmen. Ancient enamels on 
brass, though often rough, have the soft and deep 
hues of glass, while the modern imitation looks more 
like porcelain. The delicate natural gift of colour 
seems to shrink and wither away before the breath of 
modern civilisation. 

The women and children of good Arab families 
were in old times never allowed to wear imitation 
jewellery, whether of stones or metal; the increasing 
taste for French civilisation is, however, fast break- 
ing down such prejudices. Fine ancient designs, espe- 
cially of necklets, are now repeated in brass and sent 
out in hundreds from Damascus. The most usual 
pattern is one formed of two rows of hanging fish— 
the shapes much degraded by repetition: this on a 
dark skin is very effective, and has besides the advan- 
tage of being a powerful charm. Most neck orna- 
ments have hanging pendants following Egyptian 
precedents. One very decorative design is composed 
of chains formed of flat rings; the first chain fastens 
tight round the throat, while the others descend 
in increasing lengths almost to the knee; this is a 
most favourite pattern for wedding feasts. The 
flashing lights give almost the effect of chain ar- 
mour. The price is comparatively extremely mode- 
rate. Small fish necklaces can be bought for five 
francs. Specimens of brass bracelets are much 


sought after by artists for their quaint designs. 
The whole female population of Tlemcen (Oran) 
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delight in displaying in their ears a cluster of large 
hoop rings made with serpents’ heads brightened 
by coloured glass eyes or a dab of rough enamel. 
Even babies in arms wear these hoops, though their 
little ears are torn and distorted by the weight, 
the metal being cheap, and the native vendor giving 
good measure. To relieve the ears these rings are 
generally looped up to a chain which is fastened 
on the top of the red peaked cap they all wear. 
Some of the chains used for looping up the ear- 
rings are very good leaf-patterns, doubtless copied 
from old designs. Necklaces of brass coins stamped 
in imitation of real ones, mixed with glass beads, 
are also worn, but they are not so artistic as the 
necklaces worn by some of the inferior castes in 
India, which are made of thin sheet brass cut into 
the form of leaves, and ornamented by a system 
of dots. 

Many curiously shaped toilette pots in brass come 
from India, receptacles for pomades and rouge; one 
quaint rouge pot is made of a cluster of small boxes 
round a central figure. Each box contains a different 
shade of rouge, from the palest pink to deep red, so 
that every taste may be satisfied. A small seated 
figure forms the handle of each lid, so that when all 
are closed the figures make a group in the middle. 
Our museums contain many brass idols from India; 
they do not offer much artistic interest. Bottles 
meant to contain kohl (the black powder Eastern 
women apply to their eyelids) are often made of 
precious metals and elaborate forms, but by far the 
greater number are of brass, to suit humbler purses. 
A very common shape is that of a heart, just large 
enough to hold in the palm of the hand, with an 
ornamental stopper, to which is fixed the blunt pin 
used to draw the dark line round the eyes. Kohl, 
I should note, is not only held the luxury of the 
rich but a necessity of the poor; even an old beggar 
woman, whose tattered rags scarce cover her, con- 
trives to have a line of it round her eyes. Its 
astringent properties are considered most strength- 
ening to the sight. It is said to contain one thou- 
sand ingredients ; and without endorsing the asser- 
tion that Solomon’s daughter (who invented it) 
could by its means see three days off, its perennial 
and wide-spread popularity seems to imply that some 
benefit attends its use. Little brass kohl bottles, 
adorned with red paint, are frequently presented to 
their customers as “ bonheurs” by such Arab shop- 
keepers as still maintain that ancient and fast-vanish- 
ing fashion. 

We know very little about brass-work in the 
interior of Africa; but as the different tribes round 
the Upper Congo have various names for brass, they 
must be well acquainted with the substance, and a 
recent traveller mentions that they make many little 
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objects of carved wood ornamented by brass-work. 
Among the relics exhibited after the Abyssinian 
War was a brass brooch of a very good design, 
representing an antelope with its legs gathered 
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particularly for those who would be content with copy- 
ing and not designing their patterns. For beginners 
such repoussé work as the old Algerine trays 
would be the easiest style to attempt at first. 





vit., Small Bowl; vit1., Perforated Casket ; 1x., Square Enamelled Tray ; x., Covered Sweetmeat Vase; x1., Coffee-Pot and 
Stand; x11., Silver-Lettered Bowl; x111., Footed Tray; xiv., Twisted Candlestick. 


up in the act of leaping, and its long twisted horns 
thrown back to touch its tail. 

Brass-working is now beginning to be a favourite 
fashionable amusement for ladies; many firms sell 
the requisite materials, and it is a much easier em- 
ployment than would appear possible at first sight, 
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Brass decoration can be made useful in many ways: 
small plaques for ornamenting furniture, or finger- 
plates for doors, are perhaps the most simple articles 
for students. A piece of brass thick enough to 
make a serviceable tray would require more skill 
and patience. © Maperine A. WaLtace-Duntopr. 





“IN SCHOOL.” 


From THE Picture BY W. ScHuTzE. 


F where two or three boys are gathered together 
there is “trouble” in the midst, how much 
more is it so in the turbulent society of school. 
As in the outside world, peopled by “children of a 
larger growth,” there are broken laws and sufferings, 
so here, the boy commits his small crimes and mis- 
demeanours, is overtaken by retribution, condemned 
by just or unjust judgments, and is at once a ruler 
and a victim of public opinion. Our picture gives 
us a glance at a serious investigation going forward 
amongst the little people ofa village schoolin Germany. 
The accused, standing in the middle of the floor, is a 
somewhat attractive young criminal, though for the 
time overwhelmed by clouds of guilty embarrassment. 
He casts an oblique glance at the group in front of 
him, amongst whom is the plaintiff, a still smaller 
boy, with round bare limbs, who holds a broken 
pipkin in his hands, and pleads his cause with tears. 
‘he principal witness, rather taller than either boys, 


is a young female person with outstretched arm, 
evidently denouncing the culprit with a good deal of 
feminine vehemence. The boys at the desks be- 
hind, who should certainly be at their tasks, look 
like the fag-end of a miniature jury or a company of 
juvenile reporters not displeased at the position of 
affairs. The Dominie alone reserves his opinion and 
decision on the case, and surveys the hostile forces 
with a countenance that betrays a philosophic habit 
of thought. He has especially the air of a man 
who thoroughly knows the hidden workings of a 
boy’s heart, in all its mixture of innocence and des- 
perate wickedness. Behind him is placed the black- 
board, with the universal command to honour fathers 
and mothers in a neat German handwriting. The 
admonition to love one’s neighbour as one’s self 
follows it, clinched by the indisputable statement 
that 5 x 2 = 10. The work has the merits and 
demerits of its kind. 
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IN SCHOOL. 


(From the Picture by W. Schii'ze.) 











THE MARVELLOUS MADONNA. 


N Florence, centuries ago, 

A painter lived named Baccio, 
Which is—the fact is strange but true—- 
A shortening of Bartholomew. 

An artist he of little skill— 


“ His strength was small, though great his will.” 


His drawing was, I grieve to state, 
Just like a schoolboy’s on his slate ; 
His colouring was cold and crude, 
He never studied from the nude, 
Nor “ went to nature” as he should. 
In short, our poor Bartholomew 
Had _ne’er a master, old or new; 
He worked in medieval night, 
He was a pre-Preraphaelite. 

Yet, bad as Baccio’s art might be, 
He had no fear of rivalry, 
But rested in secure renown, 
The only painter in the town; 
So when the Servite brotherhood, 
In liberal and pious mood, 
Required a man of reputation 
To paint them an Annunciation, 
They came to him, because, you see, 
He had a close monopoly. 
They told him what he had to do, 
They gave carte-blanche in gold and blue, 
They fixed their terms in princely wise 
Befitting such an enterprise ; 
And Baccio burned with will intense 
To justify their confidence, 
And lavish ‘all his genius on a 
Quite superexcellent Madonna. 

But first, ere he attempted her, 
He tried the heavenly messenger, 
And drew with what he reckoned grace 
The affable Archangel’s face, 
His simper fatuous and bland, 
The lily in his jointless hand, 
The gilded halo round his head, 
His robes of wood, his wings of lead. 
So far so good. ‘“ Conceit apart,” 
He-thought, “I call this true high art,” 
And laboured with exultant will 
To make his Virgin better still. 

But who in things of art shail guess 
The true conditions of success ? 
The irksome toil of daily duty 
Brings forth a deathless thing of beauty ; 
The task we tackle with a zest 
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Ends in a bungled botch at best ; 

And work that promised raptures burning, 
And filled our pregnant soul with yearning, 
Results, ’mid anguish and contortion, 

In merest pitiful abortion. 

So was it with Bartholomew : 

He drew and daubed, and daubed and drew, 
He swore and prayed, and prayed and swore, 
And drew again and daubed once more. 
"Twas all in vain; *twixt prayer and curse 
The work seemed growing worse and worse. 
The Virgin as his fancy saw her 

Grew dim whene’er he tried to draw her, 
And vanished in illusive mist 

Before the eager colourist. 

In vain he struggled week by week 

To gag his sneering Selbstkritik ; 

From month to month his Virgin seemed 
Less like the vision he had dreamed : 

A vision! nay,.a nightmare she— 

A horrible monstrosity. 

One day he’d toiled from earliest light, 
No touch seemed true, no tint came right ; 
His wearied brain could bear no more, 

He sank on the bottega floor ; 

And there, unmoved by sight or sound, 
He lay, half-sleeping, half in swound— 
How long? The Blessed Maid can tell 
Who wrought the marvel that befell ! 
Moments perchance—no man may know— 
Or hours he may have rested so, 

When something gently plucked his cloak, 
And with a sudden start he woke, 

And ope’d his heavy eyes, revealing 

An angel rising through the ceiling ! 

He saw the flash of silver wings 

Inlaid with lambent colourings ; 

He saw the robe of golden hem 

Woven in the New Jerusalem ; 

He saw the gleam of angel-feet 

Fresh from the jewelled heavenly street, 
Whereto there clung a priceless crust 

Of iridescent diamond dust. 

One instant shone the thing of light, 

The next the roof stretched bare and white, 
No crevice lingering to attest 

The passage of the heavenly guest. 

With awe our Baccio gazed around, 

Then sank in worship to the ground ; 

For lo, a heavenly effluence 
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Cf grace divine and light intense 
Streamed from his easel, and he saw 
The Maid he dreamed but ne’er could draw, 
In blinding radiance limnéd there, 
Divinely calm, divinely fair, 
In whom e’en paynim Turks might see 
A miracle and mystery. 

“ And doubtless,” thought Bartholomew, 
“Tt is a speaking likeness too.” 

Great was the miracle’s renown 
And marvel through the Tuscan town; 
The faithful flocked from near and far 
To kneel before the Avatar ; 
And soon the humble Servite shrine 
Became a gold-and-diamond mine, 
Such boundless offerings there poured 
To swell the true Madonna’s hoard. 
The grateful monks, I ought to mention, 
Paid Baccio a handsome pension, 
And he, with excellent good sense, 
No further tempted Providence ; 
Laid pigments, palette, brush aside, 
And lived in wealth, in honour died, 
Thus reaping fame and fortune through 
Precisely what he did not do— 
A miracle that’s happened to 
More people than Bartholomew. 

So rolled the centuries away, 
From day to night, from night to day ; 
From death to life, from life to death, 
The great world drew its rhythmic breath. 
Republics, empires, rose and fell, 
Men measured heaven and sounded hell ; 
New faiths and unfaiths bred new arts, 
New hopes, new passions thrilled new hearts ; 
New worlds disclosed their spaces vast, 
One in the wondrous voiceful Past, 
The other distant, formless, dumb, 
Yet eloquent of things to come. 
A gorgeous culture bloomed and pined, 
Men changed their skies and changed their mind ; 
To Thought, for better or for worse, 
The world became the universe. 
Bat Faith might shrink, and Thought expand, 
Change follow change from land to land, 
Changeless the Servite Virgin sate, 
Ineffable, immaculate, 
Through all Val d’Arno held in awe 
For loveliness without a flaw, 
Whose wonder-working virtue showed 
That Godhood in its hues abode, 
And to the monks’ exchequer sent 
Perennial replenishment. 

At last one day—one luckless day— 
A critic chanced to pass that way, 
A graceless unbelieving wight 


Compounded of conceit and spite— 

“Ho ho!” he cried with smile sardonic 

And emphasis he deemed ironic, 

“Ts this your angel-painted Maid 

In heavenly tempera portrayed ? 

Is ‘his the art supremely ‘high’ 

That reigns in realms above the sky? 

Why, you or I could paint as well 

As your celestial Raphael. 

If this is all that angels can, 

I’m glad our Raphael was a man! 

And strange to say this dauber vile 

Has imitated Baccio’s style— 

That Virgin’s his in every tint, 

As cold as ice, as hard as flint; 

There’s not an angel of them all 

Throughout the spheres celestial, 

Nor any man in Italy 

Could quite so vilely daub as he. 

The picture’s his!—each hue and line 

Is execrably genuine. 

In some somnambulistic fit 

Perchance he may have painted it, 

Or else, more probably I grant, he 

Found inspiration in Chianti ; 

But as for that angelic tale, 

It’s very very like a whale— 

A sort of ‘yarn’ that will not wash, 

Sheer nonsense, humbug, bunkum, bosh 
All saints in heaven! can such things he? 

Such cynical impiety ! 

Does no swift-crashing red-hot levin 

Proclaim the wrath of outraged heaven ? 

Does solid earth not crack asunder 

With sulphurous fumes and roll of thunder 

Such blatant blasphemy to drown 

And gulp the cash blasphemer down ? 

The monks for no such marvel waited, 

But had him straight assassinated, 

And sent to that domain below 

Where inconvenient critics go, 

A circle added since the time 

Of Dante’s topographic rhyme, 

A hideous trebly-torrid zone 

For those who can’t leave well alone. 

But ah! too late the blow descended 

To soothe the ire of Heaven offended ! 

From that day forth the Virgin’s face 

Showed ne’er a gleam of heavenly grace ; 

Some blight, seemed every hue to mar, 

Each softest curve turned angular ; 

Her wonder-working powers had filed, 

She healed no sick, she raised no dead ; 

With almond-eyes opaque and faded 

Her recreant guardians she upbraided— 

In short the Maid in pure despite 
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Became a mere Byzantine fright, 
Whose very grimness seemed to show 
The workmanship of Baccio. 

There to this day she sits. apart, 

By Faith forgotten, scorned by Art ; 
No kneeling crowds her aid invoke, 
She points the cockney tourist’s joke, 
And—sad dejection’s saddest sign— 
No offerings enrich her shrine. 

Her aspect chills the chapel where 
She reigns in lonely, gaunt despair, 
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A dead devotion’s piteous wraith, 
A fragment from the wreck of faith. 


My moral, gentle sirs, is this: 
Should interest or prejudice 
Cause daub or dogma to possess 
For you a special sacredness, 
If any critic ventures near, 
His eye a scoff, his lip a sneer, 
You’ll find the safe plan and the wise is 


To stab defore he criticises. 
Wiuram ARCHER. 
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SUBJECT for discussion is always to be found 

in the advisability of following in the foot- 

steps of others when in search of the picturesque, and 
taking the word of such as may have preceded you, 
who, by publishing books, by sketching or painting, 
have brought into notice certain places, and given 


he does not care to wander from the beaten track, 
and, besides wishing to see as much as he can ina 
short holiday with as little expense as possible, he is 
only too pleased to avail himself of the opportunity 


_of a line of route that is already cut and dried for 


him. I am speaking of an artist who in selecting a 


I.—LAMBALLE BRIDGE. 


you every reason to expect that you know exactly 
what they are like before you visit them. 
I am not speaking of the views of that much 


maligned individual the Cook’s Tourist. He is 
perhaps impelled to adopt them from motives of 
economy, or more probably that of not being able to 
speak the language of the country. In consequence 


painting-ground is guided in his choice of a locality 
by the popular voice, and starts for the English Lakes, 
North Wales, or South Devon, as the case may be, 
only too delighted to take his luggage straight to 
its destination without any halt or delays consequent 
upon the exploration of fresh places to work in. Iam 
not sure that there are not spirits so’ perfectly unable 
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The road thence is charming, 
lined as it is with farmhouses 
and cottages, which are beau- 
tifully out of repair, and most 
artistically neglected. There is 
nothing at all bold in the land- 
scape, the only inducement that 
could possibly take one the 
same route again being the re- 
collection of the sweet variety 
of rustic forms that were passed, 
and of which no two were alike. 

At Mortain itself the cha- 
racter of the country changes 
very suddenly, the near ap- 
proach to the town being 
marked by a gigantic crag, 
which seems to have been 
planted by the roadside for the 
express purpose of causing 
speculation, and making an ad- 
vertising agent’s mouth water 
at the splendid opportunity it 
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to bear the weight of their own responsibility, that 
when looking for subjects they only recognise them 
by their drift of empty colour-tubes and old paint 
rags. Then they know there must be something 
in the vicinity, for somebody had been there before. 
In this way a number of beautiful haunts, charming 
though they are in themselves, year by year afford 
the material for the same stereotyped views: and one 
knows from the Academy 
catalogue exactly what the 
composition .of the picture 
must be, and almost puts 
up a prayer that no one 
should be allowed to paint 
the “Fairy Glen” or the 
“Church Pool” for a matter 
of forty year at least. 

To those actuated by the 
feeling that they wish to find 
the picturesque for them- 
selves, and spend a holiday 
either tramping or cycling, 
as their tastes may incline, 
a route into Brittany nearly 
following the coast-line may 
be suggested. If the start 
be from Paris, the line to 
Granville might be chosen, 
and the train abandoned at 
Flers, for the purpose of 
visiting Mortain (Manche). 


would afford for posters. A 

steep descent takes you into the 
town (iv.), and the valley which runs beneath, with 
its two picturesque cascades and glimpses of river, 
is very Welsh in its general feeling. A very plea- 
sant summer might be passed in this tiny town. 
The orchards that line the slopes are beautiful in 
the later year, and must without doubt give some 
splendid suggestions of subject when in blossom, for 
the town is always peeping over, through, or under 
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the boughs, and the silver haze of smoke, changing 
with every efiect of sunshine, gives an idea of atmo- 
sphere that is most fairy-like. Should Mont St.- 
Michel prove too strong an attraction to one who 
had never been there, it can be reached by way of 
Pontorson (11.) or Avranches, the former being the 
most convenient. The country soon becomes unin- 
teresting after leaving Mortain, and the road running 
between straight rows of poplars only gains a kind 
of savage grandeur between Pontorson and the Mont 
when ‘approaching the sea. 

Striking slightly inland again, and passing by way 
of Dol, one reaches Dinan. . Dol is, I regret to say, 


very slowly but surely becoming spoilt; the splendid 
old houses opposite the fountain are still where they 
were, but the fine old market has been sacrificed to 
utility, and had to make way for a modern edifice of 
red brick with a zine roof, which is an abomination. 
One carved pillar has been obligingly left, to show 
Dinan is, of 


what has been and to stick notices on. 
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course, as well known as Mont St.-Michel, and cer- 
tainly is avoided by artists from its being too much 
the rendezvous of fashionable tourists, and for pur- 
poses of study open to the same objection as many 
other towns of a certain size—as Rouen for instance. 
In these places the only motives attainable are those 
provided by the old buildings, of which there are 
several streets, and these are only to be got at by 
very early rising, the traffic being considerable in 
the ‘narrow thoroughfares as the day goes on, and 
the politesse frangaise conspicuous by its absence. 

The road is not remarkable for beauty or objec- 
tionable from ugliness; between here and Lamballe 
it is, however, difficult to recollect, and consequently 
must be uninteresting. Lamballe is quite refreshing 
after the uniformity, and much could be made of it, 
all the subjects being either in the town (I.) or on the 
side by the convent and the old church (v.), the land- 
scape not being of any use whatever. St.-Brieux is 
no very great distance, and is perhaps better known 
to the inhabitants of Jersey and Guern- 
sey than to other British subjects. It 
is, of course, like Rouen again, too 
busy to be worked in with comfort. 
This is the more exasperating, as in 
one or two of the old streets subjects 
are to be found that perhaps are not 
equalled elsewhere. One sees under an 
old house a stall (it cannot be called 
a shop), open to the street, its pillars 
and panels most elaborately carved, and 
dating from the Fifteenth or Sixteenth 
Century, its counter bestrewn with 
brazen pots and pans, and the smith 
appearing and disappearing behind 
them, as the ruddy flame of his forge 
leaps and dies again. 

Quentin, a town close by, on the 
road to Pontivey, is still in possession 
of some very fine specimens of houses 
grouped round the market-place, though 
I fear the picturesque old church is 
doomed. The steeple is painfully out 
of the perpendicular, and consequently 
a great eyesore to all the progression- 
ists of the place. A paper-mill, too, 
in course of erection, promised to spoil 
one of its sweetest corners, and is pro- 
bably finished by this time. Corlay, 
a very unsophisticated little place, is 
within an easy ride; not being near a 
railway, however, and offering not the 
slightest accommodation to travellers, is 
quite inaccessible: a thousand pities in 
one respect, as the old wooden shed, 
which is called by courtesy the market, 
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is most fascinating, and affords an amount of pe- 
culiar architecture that even Prout never dreamt 
of. Recommencing the original route at St.- 
Brieux, Gringamp comes next, and is well worth 
a halt, especially on a market-day, the costumes 
beginning here to show more of the Breton cha- 
racter as Finisterre is approached. 

Plouaret is the last place of any importance 
in the Cétes du Nord, the scenery between here 
and Morlaix being rugged, and the climate, like’ 
that of North Wales, giving plenty of oppor- 
tunities for seeing it under fine cloud effects. 
Many a fresh and vigorous landscape is to be 
seen from the summit of one of the numerous 
hills, spread like billows as far as the eye can 
reach. Morlaix has tempted many to write, 
and is not to be passed without some mention 
of the sentiments it produces in the individual, 
however much it may have figured in guide 
and other books of travel. The general im- 
pression to an artist is that it is inexhaustible 
for washing pictures, as group after group of 
blanchisseuses are seen lining the banks of the 
small stream which runs through the heart of 
the town, whose crumbling walls form the back- 
ground of a thousand and one interesting in- 
cidents of domestic life. One street is composed 
entirely of old houses, one of which has an 
open carved staircase of exquisite workmanship 
hardly expected from the entrance. It is quite 
a show place, unfortunately; and among the 
genuine old furniture are many pieces that look 
very like modern imitations, especially prepared, 
perhaps, to be sold to the unwary, who have heard 
that cabinets and chairs are in these parts to be 
bought for a song. 

There is a place a morning’s drive from here, but 
little known on this side of the Channel, though its 
reputation is high among Parisian artists. A hired 
vehicle (uncomfortable as a rule) is attainable at 
Morlaix; and after three or four hours’ imprison- 
ment in its depths, along the formidable rising roads 
that wind along the faces of the heather-covered 
crags, you come to L’Hoelgrat (u.). As the route 
nationale is not yet finished, the more than usually 
vigorous shaking over the rocky flight of steps 
that lead down into it makes the descent from the 
conveyance extraordinarily welcome. 

The lake (v1.) should first be seen, and the stream 
that feeds it followed up on either bank. Many a 
beautiful ford and shallow will repay you for the 
objurgations heaped on your head by the enraged pro- 
prietors of the uncut hay, and tempt you to wander 
on from bend to bend of the sparkling stream. The 
town itself is not interesting, and is visited prin- 
cipally for iis trout-fishing and natural curiosities. 





IN FRANCE. 









V.—LAMBALLE TOWERS. 


Among these is a cavern under enormous boulders, 
called “ Le Ménage des Vierges,” and roofed by a 
single block of granite jammed between two others, 
and ready to fall, like the sword of Damocles, at any 
moment. The river rushing beneath enhances the 
solemnity and weirdness of the place, and the fresh 
air is regained with a feeling of relief; but neither 
that, nor the other lion, the “‘ Roche Tremblante,” 
is in any sense the object of an artist’s visit to the 
neighbourhood, his best work being found either 
by the quarry or further down the road to Carhaix. 
Here, by descending the steps that lead down to the 
** Gouffe ” (a fearful abyss into which the torrent 
hurls itself and disappears), and by crossing the 
thicket, the stream will be found, and the most ex- 
quisite choice of sous bois that it is possible to meet 
with anywhere. In another direction St.-Herbot, 


an-old abbey, is within an easy walk; and though 
it affords but little accommodation for man or beast, 
a party going for the day, and carrying a hamper 
of provisions, can, by chartering one of the rare con- 

- veyances, meet with a surfeit of subjects, interiors 
or exteriors, in its time-stained walls and turrets. 
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The chateau of the original founder of the church 
is on the height: near the cascade, but does not furnish 
any points of 
interest, there 
being but a 
few discon- 
nected stones 
remaining of 
it. L’Hoel- 
grat affording 
so many op- 
portunities of 
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very primitive; the market-day also gives an oppor- 
tunity of seeing costumes which are growing rarer 
year by year; 
in fact, so 
many advan- 
tages are to 
be found in 
so small a cir- 
cumference, 
that he must 
be difficult in- 
deed to please 


study and who does not 
choice of ma- lay his knap- 
terial, perhaps sack aside and 
it would not rest for some 
be out of time from his 
place to men- wanderings. 
tion that the L’Hoelgrat is 
Hétel de not at all in- 
France has Vi.—THE LAKE, 1’ HOELGRAT. teresting in 


every conve- 
nience for visitors, and that M. Le Bihan, not con- 
tented with studying all their comforts, has set aside 
a barn, into which he has introduced a skylight, for 
use as a studio: a very acceptable addition to the hotel 
should the weather discountenance out-door work. 
The “ Pardon ” here, about the middle of July, is 





its buildings, 
and its market-place is not anything above the com- 
mon, Carhaix, the nearest town, being much richer 
in these attractions; but it has a character of its 
own that is certain to please, and the kindness of 
the inhabitants makes departure one of the disagree- 
ables of this life. Yeenp KIna. 
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/ 
‘| /FICARIOUSLY to seek in a work of 
N / art the qualities it never sought to 
i} = give, to judge an artist by a standard 
0) to which he never attempted to con- 
Gi form, is an easy but indifferent form 


Laity of criticism. I shall for the pre- 
= sent, therefore, disregard those pro- 

blems of lighting and of tone, those 
ae delicate realities which to many minds 

are among the chief pleasures of art. 
It is not with these things that Mr. Vedder is con- 
cerned ; his talent is not perceptive, but visionary 


——10—— 


and symbolic. His pictures enrich the poet’s world 
within us rather than the painter’s world without. 
But as-he possesses, in addition to this symbolic 
mind, a real sense of beauty, the lack of dexterity 
which disqualifies him as a painter leaves him with 
a separate eminence as an artist. 

Mr. Vedder was born in Varick Street, in New 
York City, on the 26th of February, 1836. His 
parents were first cousins, both of the Shenectady 
family of Vedders—old Dutch stock, dating back to 
the middle of the Seventeenth Century. It was not 
for nothing that the ancestors of this American child 
had sprung-from the Netherlands. The painters of 
the Low Countries, skilful above all others in light 
and colour ; the strange national legends of Holland, 
fantastically historical—the influence of these things 
was to suffer a sea change before it finally inspired 
Elihu Vedder. Transplanted to the New World, far 
from schools of painting or monuments of history, 
the artistic instinct of the Dutch lost its traditional 
and technical side. Only the desire for art remained ; 
the desire for art and the sense of fantasy, which 
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gifts, to the fullest degree, the little Elihu Vedder 
inherited. 

There was no obvious channel to receive his 
imagination. His instinct was unguided (or un- 
trammelled, as you like it) by any national school. 
For this reason, perhaps, the Rosa mystica flourishes 
so well on American soil. The flowers of that tree 
were early gathered by the painter we are noticing 
to-day. Very early his work revealed those qualities 
which we are beginning to recognise as distinctly 
American—that delicate curiosity about the soul ; 
that elegance not quite distinguished ; that Teuton 
mysticism, without Teuton humour or grotesque- 
ness; that charming, pathetic strangeness of idea, 
too often clad in a turgid phrase or a conventional 
type, which we meet in the works of Hawthorne 
and of Poe, no less than in the drawings of Vedder 
and Lafarge. 

The psychical. quality (which seems to me above 
all others the note of American art) is very apparent 
in Mr. Vedder’s work. It engrossed him early and 
had this fatal drawback, that, having so much to 
say, he never cared to learn the best way to say 
it. So it is that his form remains common while 
his idea is almost always distinguished. He is one 
of the artists who are not painters; and his work 
is often as faulty in lighting, tone, atmosphere, and 
dexterity of texture, as it is refined in conception 
and design. No severe course of study counteracted 
this natural slovenliness of technique. Mr. Vedder 
never became a strenuous studént in any school. As 
a boy he was for a while with a painter named 
Mathison, in Sherburne, New York; and in 1856 
he studied for a few months in the studio of Picot, 
in Paris. He was now twenty, and had finished his 
course. With the exception of a few lessons in draw- 
ing and anatomy from a Florentine named Buonajuti, 
he received no further instruction. an 

Mr. Vedder did not settle in Europe. In 1861 
(I believe) he had returned to New York, where he 
rapidly earned a brilliant reputation. To this period 
belong many works almost as well known in England 
as in America—“ The Roc’s Egg,” “The Questioner 
of the Sphinx,” “The Lair of the Sea Serpent,” and 
others. These drawings certainly show a great love 
of the picturesque and the fantastic ; but from them 
we scarcely should have guessed the real extent of 
the painter’s imagination. 

The time of the War of Secession became, strangely 
enough, the heyday of American art. There was a 
great demand for pictures, and very few producers 
capable of an. adequate supply. Mr. Vedder had a 
brilliant career before him; but he preferred, I 
suppose, an artistic milieu to a pre-eminence too 
easily obtained. He did not care to be first in his 
village of Iberia when he- might be second in Rome. 


This shows an unworldly temper which has had its 
reward. For since 1866, when Mr. Vedder settled 
in Rome, he has produced a class of work far superior 
to the mere fancy and quaintness of his earlier pro- 
ductions—pictures of strange imagination, like the 
two “Sybils” and the “ Crucifixion ;” pictures of 
delicate attraction, like the ‘‘ Lost Mind ” and “ Mar- 
syas,” which have made their author’s name familiar 
in two hemispheres. The last two—the “ Marsyas ” 
and the “ Lost Mind ”—are to be placed among 
the national successes of American art. The legs 
of the Marsyas are very long, the figure of the girl 
in the “ Lost Mind” is scarcely suggested under 
her mass of drapery; but the conception of both 
is signally fortunate. Both are well known to the 
English public through the excellent engravings 
in Scribner’s Magazine for 1881. Mr. Vedder has 
painted nothing more moving than the strange, 
Hawthorne-like pathos of the first. Through some 
desolate Umbrian country, straight, limestone moun- 
tain-walls ridged up behind her, a young girl walks 
in a quasi-religious dress. The aimless hand, the 
vague glance, the irresolute gesture, reveal that from 
that beautiful face the informing sense is fled. 
Having wandered away on some fancied quest, she 
seeks among the desolate rocks her lost mind. The 
barren, stony landscape, the bewildered, innocent 
face, are full of poetic suggestion. 

But higher I should rank the graceful fancy 
of “ Marsyas,” a fascinating little design. At the 
edge of a leafless copse the youthful Marsyas sits. 
He is a satyr, with goat’s legs and hoofs and a 
charming boyish head. Sitting -on the ground, he 
plays his reedy pipes in the bare oak-tree’s slender 
shade. A circle of little hares, with listening ears 
and bright beady eyes, sit round him in the grass 
and listen to his playing, unafraid of this musi- 


_ cian who is a mere woodland creature like them- 


selves. It is very difficult to give an idea of the 
natural freshness of the picture, with its landscape 
background of gnarled oaks and undulating snowy 
fields. I have seen no work of Mr. Vedder’s which 
has given me so high an estimate of the artistic, 
as distinguished from the literary, side of his im- 
agination. 

When I was in Rome in 1880 I had the privi- 
lege of visiting Mr. Vedder’s studio and seeing 
many of his pictures. They were, however, by no 
means the only things of Mr. Vedder’s making in 
that quaint and delightful place. I remember espe- 
cially a beautiful cup which the artist had modelled, 
and several strange little ear-rings; for, like the 
artists of old, some of whom may have lived and 
painted on that very spot three centuries ago, Mr. 
Vedder is capable of all manner of excursions from 
his own domain of painting ; and the deftness and 









skill of his hands in fashioning these playthings of 
his leisure make it evident that a theory rather than 
any incapacity of his must account for the dulness 
of technique too frequent in his work. 

Since those days I have seen little of Mr. 
Vedder’s drawings, until I met with these new illus- 
trations of his to the “ Rubéiyaét” of Omar Khayyém 
(London: Quaritch. Boston : Hodder and Mifflin). 
It is. with interest and respect that all lovers of 
literature will observe the impression made on a very 
modern mystical mind by the different and Oriental 
mysticism of the Twelfth Century in Persia. No- 
thing can be more unlike the mood of psychological 
curiosity, the delicate spiritualism, of the American 
painter than this half-mystical Persian wine-song, 
frankly material and sensuous, yet indignantly con- 
scious of unknown and unfathomable influences, 
melancholy, fatalistic, and audacious. To me the 
_ Italian details, the facile inspiration of Mr. Vedder, 

jar with this different spirit. Only in the arabesques, 
which, to my thinking, are more suggestive in this 
connection than any figure-drawing is likely to prove 
—only in these and in one piece, “The Row of 
Moving Shadow-Shapes,” does the idea of Omar 
seem really approached. But if they are taken as 
a set of notes, suggested in a thoughtful but un- 
assimilated mind by Omar’s verses, these illustra- 
tions are.a store of symbols, fancies, and designs 
which have a separate value of their own. 

Three we engrave: the signatorial “V,” the 
graceful and fanciful “ Pleiades,” and the weird and 
imposing suggestion of Omar in Saturn :— 

“‘ Up from Earth’s Centre to the Seventh Gate 

I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravelled by the Road, 

But not the Master-Knot of human fate.” 
Very charming and decorative is the design which 
illustrates the fourth quatrain. An old man, read- 
ing, sits in the long grass of a hillside orchard ; 
the fruit-trees overhead are all in bloom. Lower 
down the slope, a vase-shaped earthen fountain 
stands half-hidden in tall flowering irises. Two 
fawns have come to the water to drink. The deli- 
cacy of the design recalls the charming “ Marsyas.” 
It has all the attraction of a stanza of Boiardo. 
This is purely decorative. More remarkable, perhaps, 
are the designs which show Mr. Vedder’s power as a 
symbol-artist. First in this rank I should put the 
strange and simple arabesque which appears again 
and again throughout this set of drawings. It is, 
as Wagnerians would say, the leading motive of the 
_work. Now it appears as a wind-blown scarf, and 
now as swirling water; now purely as an arabesque ; 
always it is a whirl of flowing curves, neither the be- 
ginning nor the end of which is seen, and which forms 
a most suggestive hieroglyph for Omar’s verse :— 
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“Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 
Nor Whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


More direct and expressive than this is the illus- 
tration to the ninety-ninth quatrain—“ Ah, Love, 
could you and I with him conspire!” A slender 
winged boy shrinks back into the protecting grasp 
of an ancient sage; before them on the road lies a 
dove pierced with an arrow; a vulture perched on 
a branch overhead waits only for solitude to feast 
on the carrion. It is, I take it, a simple and touch- 
ing parable of the discord between love and death. 

All this is Western enough, sufficiently Italian. 
But sometimes we are tempted to wonder indeed 
why Mr. Vedder should consider his charming 
drawings illustrative of Omar Khayyém. I am 


‘thinking of one picturesque and effective study of 


a shepherdess in the Apennines driving down-hill 
in the evening her little flock of goats, and spinning 
as she goes. Lower down an old woman rests on a 
stone, having set on the ground the faggot of sticks 
and the fresh-filled brazen mezzina of water which 
she must carry homewards up the hill the younger 
woman descends so lightly. What has this pretty 
little sketch of life in the Apennines, with its facile 
allegory of Youth and Age—what has this to do 
with Omar Khayyém? Wise people, perhaps, will 
accept the sketch, and not enquire too closely into 
the connection, gathering roses where they may. 

This will please a wide public. More subtle than 
it are the designs of the defiant Eve, holding out in 
indignation her snake-bitten and embittered apple ; 
or the questioning, weary spirits hurried in and out 
of existence along the self-same winding, endless 
track; or the magic shadow-maidens, seeking for 
something real and catching only at the eluding 
clouds; or the helpless human soul, seated naked 
in the desert and weeping for her ignorant and un- 
chosen sins. The painter himself prefers, we believe, 
the design known as “ The Kiss of Death.” All these 
show genuine imagination. Another expressive and 
pathetic study illustrates the forty-fourth quatrain— 

“« Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 


Wer’t not a Shame—-wer’t not a shame for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide?” 


Here, in a smoke-like upward-curling mist, the 
shadowy soul elate and triumphant issues from the 
fallen body, lying, solid, earthly, dead and real, 
across a slab of stone. A fine contrast is made 
between the inert death of the tangible body and 
the life and activity of the phantasmal soul. It is 
in such fancies as these that Mr. Vedder shows him- 
self most individual. 

It is still a question how far a poem so distine- 
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From the “ Rubdiyat” of Omar Khayyam.) 


(Drawn by Elihu Vedder 
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tively Eastern as the “ Rubéiyét” of Omar Khayyam 
lends itself to Western illustration. In Mr. Vedder’s 
treatment the pseudo-classic form and detail too often 
jar with our sense of fitness. As a great poet once 
said to the musician who set his poem to a tune, 
“Tt had its music already.” Luckily for us, Mr. 








Vedder’s tune can be enjoyed independent of the 
verses he has set. He is essentially a man of the 
new world, of the new order of thinking and feeling, 
a mystic of no century but his own. It would be 
most interesting if he would try his hand at the 
themes which Hawthorne so successfully worked out. 
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A modern subject, if possible American, subtle and 
mystical, would reveal his rare capacity for render- 
ing half-shades of feeling, for dealing with psychical 
problems. He has yet to give us his “ Blythedale 
Romance,” or, better still, his “ Transformation ”— 
his “ Marble Fawn.” With his true sense of the 








pathetic value of landscape, Mr. Vedder would render 
such a subject no less beautiful than interesting. A 
series of ‘‘ Notes from ‘Transformation,’” as free and 
individual as these from Omar, would have—to me 
at least—an even greater value than the delightful 
volume we review to-day. A. Mary F. Rosiyson. 
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WALDEGRAVE.” 


From a Drawine By J. Downman, A.R.A. - 


readers are bly to be familiar 
with the name of the artist whose 
portrait of Lady Maria Walde- 
grave (one of the charming sisters, 

= grand-nieces of Horace Walpole, 
who figure also in Reynolds’s famous group of three) 
is reproduced at the head of the present number of 
this magazine. John Downman is not one of the 
greater lights of English Kighteenth-Century art, 
but among the lesser lights he is one of the most 
attractive. Like Reynolds, Opie, and Haydon, he 
was a native of Devonshire; whence he came early 
to London ; became the pupil of Benjamin West ; 
and began to exhibit about 1767. For upwards of 
fifty years thereafter he continued to be represented 
at the various galleries by historical and fancy sub- 
jects, portraits, and miniatures or pieces approxi- 
mating to the character of miniatures. In 1795 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
The habit of a great part of his life was to fix him- 
self for a period of several years at a time at one 
provincial centre after another, and at each his facile 
and agreeable talent for portraiture seems to have 
readily secured him the means of living. He was 
connected by marriage with one of the great fami- 
lies of the west, the Devon Courtenays, and seems 
to have mixed on easy terms with the aristocracy 
and gentry who employed him. At one time, about 
1777, he is said to have had- his head-quarters at 
Cambridge ; where, however, I have come across no 
traces of his activity. At successive intervals during 
his advancing life he made his home in the west 
country, at Plymouth and afterwards Exeter; and 
again in the north-west, at Chester and then Wrex- 
ham, where he died as late as 1824. 

The oil-paintings of Downman are rare and of no 
great interest. His real talent lay in delineation from 
life, and particularly in a kind of small and dainty 
portrait-work which, though not strictly miniature, 
resembles it. The period between 1765 and 1795 
must ever be held a period of singular honour and 
glory to English womanhood. Surely in no other 
time and country whatsoever has art applied itself to 
express the natural and living charms and excellences 
of that sex so devotedly, or with so true and loyal 
a sentiment of grace, bloom, breeding, and purity. 
Downman belonged to the age of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney: in miniature-paimting he 
had for his contemporary the brilliant Cosway. In 








himself also there breathed no insignificant particle 
of the delicate spirit that was in the air. He did 
not work with the feathery touch or on the minute 
scale of Cosway ; his material was paper and not 
ivory or vellum; his usual size a vignette about 
eight inches by six, with the head some two or two 
and a half inches high. The outline of the face he 
would draw, by preference, in profile, with extreme 
precision and delicacy, and then model the features 
with a finely stippled flesh-tint in water-colour ; 
rubbing in with the black-lead stump a tint to 
relieve the face, and sketching in the bust, arms, 
hair, and head-dress with a few spirited strokes of 
the same implement. The works thus executed by 
Downman during his best period, about 1775—1790, 
are admirable alike fot skill of hand, individuality of 
character, and winningness of sentiment and taste. 
Neither is it by the charm of his feminine portraits 
alone that he excels: a number of similar drawings 
of men—dukes, country gentlemen, soldiers, and sea- 
captains—have their fully corresponding measure of 
virility and force. 

But with the change of times Downman’s art 
lost its savour. He fell under the influence of 
Lawrence ; gave way to mannerism and affectation ; 
and his portrait-drawings dating from within the pre- 
sent century are not comparable with those earlier. 
One point of particular interest about his work of all 
periods arises from his habit of writing at the foot 
of almost every drawing the name of the sitter, 
and very generally a few words as to his or her 
life or character, with the date, and sometimes the 
place and circumstances, of the sitting. Thus at 
the foot of a portrait of Lady Cavan we are told 
that “she was called Quiet and her sister Riot ;” a 
certain pretty and dimpled Mrs. Byfield is labelled 
“wife of the architect—sang to admiration ;” and 
so on almost always. A few only of Downman’s 
portrait-drawings were engraved during his life by 
Bartolozzi and others. It is very seldom that any 
came into the market, though the number in exist- 
ence is large; probably upwards of a thousand. But 
they happen to have been remarkably little dispersed, 
and are chiefly treasured up in three extensive private 
collections, those, namely, of the Duke of Suther- 
land, of Sir Robert Cunliffe, and of Mr. Neville- 
Grenville. From the second named of these collec- 
tions the British Museum has lately acquired, together 
with others, the agreeable example reproduced in the 
present pages. Sipney CoLvin- 
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LINTON ON -WOOD ENGRAVING.* 


—_+e-— 


HE history of wood engraving in the past fifty 
years presents many remarkable features. Since 
Bewick died, in 1828, the art which he transformed 
has suffered strange vicissitudes ; has been the sub- 
ject of “ developments ”—often as reprehensible as 
novel—of backslidings not less mischievous than 
backslidings are, in art as in morals. Here and 
there, and even at this time, men of skill and 
spirit, and faithful understanding of Bewick’s method 
and tradition, are found no doubt; some of them 
producing masterpieces such as he can hardly have 
foreseen. But in the main wood engraving has 
fallen from its high estate; and what is essen- 
tially a fine art is become the dull slave of a cheap 
press, the victim of capricious and undiscerning 
popularity. General ignorance of its principles and 
technics has encouraged the wrong and the bad ; and 
the most popular styles at this time are little styles 
—microscopic niggling, pretty feebleness, nimble 


past fifty years: a history rich in teaching which 
affects not merely the practice and theory of wood 
engraving, but of art. in general. 

That history, however, has yet to be written. 
When it is the writer must be largely indebted to 
Mr. Linton both for facts and guidance. These two 
books constitute the most important contribution to 
the literature of wood engraving that has been given 
to the world since Chatto’s treatise appeared forty- 
five years ago. Mr. Linton is one of the ablest— 
in certain ways, the ablest—of Bewick’s successors. 
Some of his landscapes and studies of still-life, 
and at least one reproduction, are triumphs of the 
art which have never been surpassed. Better still, 
for historical purposes, the field of his observation 
stretches from the early years of the century, and 
his achievement links us with the immediate fol- 
lowers of Bewick—Clennell and Branston and John 
Thompson. He is the great representative of the 





I.—LANDSCAPE. 
(Engraved by W. J. Linton.) 


eccentricity. By what ebb and flow of error, by 
what grasping competitions of middlemen and divi- 
sion-of-labour principles, this has been brought about 
—all this is the history of wood engraving in the 


* “The History of Wood Engraving in America.” By W. J. 
Linton. (London: George Bell and Sons. 1882.) “Wood En- 
graving: a Manual of Instruction.” By W.J. Linton. (London: 
George Bell and Sons. 1884.) 


Bewick tradition, the most enthusiastic exponent of 
Bewick’s method; and these he has believed in 
and practised with unflinching courage and con- 
viction in times when there was every temptation 
to discard them for objects less worthy but more 
popular. Of late years he has been the central 
figure in the great controversy respecting that so- 
called new style, which used to be identified with the 
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American magazines, but which has spread like a 
plague to every country. In short, a great deal 
of the history of wood engraving in this century 
has been made by Mr. Linton himself ; and it were 
idle to question 
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bined with the universal imitation of the new 
American methods, gives the beginner little chance 
of learning the artistic side of his calling ; his am- 
bition is too likely to be dissipated in the hand-to- 
mouth hurry of 
illustrated jour- 





—as I have seen 
it questioned in 
some quarters— 
either his ability 
as an artist or his 
authority as a 
critic and _histo- 
rian. He knows 
better than all of 
us what he writes 
about;and though, 
perhaps, his man- 
ner occasionally 
“wants finish,” 
his matter is never 
lightly to be im- 
peached. 

At is difficult 
to say which of 
these books is the 
more __ valuable. 
Both are of prac- 
tical importance 
to wood engravers; 
both afford vigor- 
ous expression to 
Mr. Linton’s 
views; both ex- 
plain and vitalise 
the theory and 


nalism, or to be 
fettered by that 
system of “ di- 
vided labour” 
which Adam 
Smith so much 
admired, and 
which, however 
beautiful and be- 
neficial it may be 
in the making of 
pins, “spells ruin” 
when applied to 
art. Even in those 
very few estab- 
lishments whereof 
the head is really 
an engraver work- 
ing amidst his 
men and_ boys, 
really the guiding 
spirit of the place, 
in art as well as 
money matters, 
the beginner 
nowadays has 
more opportuni- 
ties of going 
wrong than right, 
and but small 








practice upon 
which those views 
are based; both 
contain historic 
and biographical 
facts not to be found in other books ; and both teem 
with shrewd and sound criticism. The “ Manual of 
Instruction,” however, supplies a very pressing want. 
With the exception of Mr. Linton’s little group of 
“ Hints on Wood Engraving”’—published in America, 
and difficult to obtain here—there is no trustworthy 
practical treatise extant, except Chatto’s, which is 
too expensive for most apprentices. That work, 
moreover, is behind the times in some matters, and, 
so far as the practical chapter is concerned, not 
stiffened with that sufficiency of principle, that in- 
sistence upon high artistic aims, which should always 
be impressed upon beginners—and, for that . matter, 
upon veterans as well. This, however, is not the 
only reason why Mr. Linton’s manual is welcome. 
The state of things roughly sketched above, com- 


II.—FAC-SIMILE, OR BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 


(From Diirer’s “Tittle Passion.” Electrotyped from the Original Block in the 
British Museum.) 


chance of under- 
standing the true 
ideals of his art. 
It is to counteract 
these tendencies, “to help toward forming a school 
of artist-engravers,” that Mr. Linton has written his 
manual ; and that it will so help, and with no small 
effect, there can be no doubt.’ It would help far 
more, however, but for a circumstance that seems 
inexplicable. “Five hundred copies only printed,” 
says a note on the back of the title-page. Why 
limit the help? The book is one which every pren- 
tice, nay, every engraver should possess and study ; 
further, it must be commended to all interested in 
art, and to every member of the mysterious order 
of General Readers. But only five hundred copies 
are given to the world, whose enlightenment is thus 
in a measure curtailed and postponed. Moreover, 
it is unquestionable that your school of artist-en- 
gravers must have a better chance of success if your 
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public understands their aims and principles. The 
complaint is that the public does not properly under- 
stand these matters, if at all. It might understand, 
however, if it read this book ; its meaning is clear, 
its matter of the greatest interest, its technicalities 
are neither many nor complex, and its style is lively. 
Deliberately to narrow its circulation, therefore, is 
rather like spiking half the guns with which you 
wish to batter the enemy’s defences. 

Mr. Linton strongly insists on a distinction which 
the present writer drew some years ago, and which 
simplifies the study of this subject not a little. The 
distinction is this: before Bewick adopted the white- 
line method the art was not strictly wood engraving, 
but wood cutting. Diirer’s designs, the illustrations 
in the block-books and “ Biblia Pauperum ” of the 
Middle Ages, Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” and in 
fact all “engravings” on wood from the earliest 
times to Bewick, were cut with knives instead of 
graven with gravers. This beautiful example after 
Diirer, given here by means of an electrotype from 
the block in the British Museum (11.), was so exe- 
cuted. The rich expressive lines were drawn by the 
master on the surface of the wood, and the business 
of the cutter was to remove with knives and gouges 
the wood surrounding the lines, which were thus 
left standing in relief. All the wood not drawn 
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upon was cut away, and the finished work was a 
fac-simile in wooden relief of the original drawing. 
Hence it is that nowadays all wood engravings in 
which the draughtsman’s lines are reproduced are 
technically called ‘“fac-simile.” Such engravings are 
those in Punch after Mr. Du Maurier; and if you 
examine those, or the reproduction from Diirer’s 
“ Passion,” yo: will see that the effect is produced 
by black lines on a white ground. The closer and 
thicker the lines the darker the tint. The principle 
is clearly shown in a cut (vI.), in which the en- 
graver’s skill has been employed to reproduce in 
relief a fac-simile of the impression of a very dirty 
finger—black on white. Now, Bewick’s method 
was the reverse of this, its principle being a white 
line on a black ground, and the closer the lines 
the lighter the tint—so (v.). Thus Bewick raised 
a purely reproductive and mechanical process to - 
the dignity of a fine art original and independent 
in its effects, which require for their right and 
strong expression the very ablest skill of hand and 
indispensable artistic gifts--understanding, senti- 
ment, imagination. I do not mean, of course, 


that such skill and such gifts are of no account 
in fac-simile woodcuts: the Diirer, for instance, 
is very skilful work; but the design is the main 
strength of it, and not the cutting. The cutter 


III.—DARTMOUTH MOORS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Engraved by J. P. Davis, after R. Swain Gifford.) 














. ideal of beauty in a woman’s 





required little more than patient and mechanical 
skill, and sympathy with the designer’s intention, 
to enable him to keep every line just as it was 
drawn, and a very little study 
enables one to differentiate 
between good and bad fac- 
simile work, between the: 
higher and lower sorts of 
skill required. An appren- 
tice, for instance, might 
easily cut the cross-hatchings 
on wall or floor in a sketch 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s, but 
only a skilful, long-practised 
hand can reproduce the deli- 
cate and meaning lines by 
which the artist conveys his 


face. In short, the business 
of the fac-simile engraver is to “keep the draw- 
ing;” and the more complicated, fine, -free, or ex- 
pressive the drawing, the greater the skill required 
to preserve its quality. The drawing is there to 
guide the cutter in every detail; it is his own fault 
if he goes wrong. 

But with the white line Bewick placed upon the 
engraver new and weighty responsibilities. The 
eut, observe, is only used to reproduce in fac-simile 
drawings made with a point. The white line, how- 
ever, enables the engraver to imitate brush-tints and 
washes. Better still, it is in artist-hands like Be- 
wick’s a beautiful and independent means of inter- 
preting natural effects: storm, wind, air, light ; the 
differences of texture and character between stone 
and wood, a girl’s tresses and a rabbit’s fur, silk 
and iron, pears and apples, a bee’s wing and a rose 
leaf. In fact, the white line makes the graver an 
instrument hardly less powerful for expression of 
every kind than the brush of the painter, and of 
even greater capacity and resource than the tools of 
the engraver on copper and steel. 

It is not certain that Bewick wholly invented 
white-line engraving as distinct from wood cutting. 
He appears, indeed, to have simply applied to wood 
the line system used in engraving on copper, the 
difference being that lines incised in metal print 
black, while lines incised in wood print white. Who- 
ever the inventor may have been, however, Bewick 
first saw the advantages of the 
method, and by his genius and in- 
imitable skill proved for all time 
how great those advantages are. 
The beautiful examples he has left, 
and the practice of all leading en- 
gravers since, have established cer- 
tain principles embodying truths 
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BLACK. 





IV.—-UNINTELLIGENT WORK ENLARGED: 
Two ‘ FEET.”’ 
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that govern all art. The most important of these 
principles is this: since in wood engraving results 
are obtained by lines, they must, if your work is to 
be really a work of art, be 
beautiful in themselves, per- 
fectly expressive, perfectly 
appropriate. It is the neg- 
lect of this that has caused 
of late years so much angry 
discussion between principled 
and unprincipled wood en- 
gravers, and the talking of 
a deal of rubbish by critical 
gentlemen who know nothing 
about the subject. 

And this brings us to 
“The History of Wood En- 
graving in America.” To 
deal with this volume as it 
deserves is not possible in this article; I can do 
little more than state very briefly what seem to 
me its main teachings, premising that in compiling 
it Mr. Linton has done an inestimable service to 
every student of wood engraving. It gathers up 
all that is worth knowing of wood engraving in 
America. It is a critical and historical review of 
the rise and progress of the art there from the days 
of its pioneer, Anderson, down to 1880, when the 
“new school” had made for itself a place and a 
name. The most striking deduction from it is that 
from first to last American wood engraving has been 


-almost entirely imitative. Anderson—than whose 


career none has been more honourable, and who was, 
Mr. Linton emphatically declares, “the ablest and 
best of American wood engravers ”—copied Bewick 
and his contemporaries line for line ; and, with some 
exceptions, the early work of the Americans consists 
of more or less able copies of English masterpieces. 
Then when ‘‘ the emasculated style ” became popular 
here it was promptly imitated in America. The 
latest kind of imitation—itself imitated the world 
over—is the imitation of the processes of other arts. 
Brush-marks, and even the shadows cast on a pic- 
ture itself by loaded impasto, in oil-painting; the 
“blot” of water-colour; the granulation of chalk 
on rough paper; the peculiar effects of etching—to 
imitate these with microscopic fidelity has become 
a legitimate aim in the eyes of the ‘‘ new school.” 
And for educational and reproductive 
purposes no doubt it is so, though 
the mechanical, chemical, and pho- 
tographic processes serve far better. 
But it is not right to say, as many 
vi—nrack on OL: its advocates have said, that this 

WHITE. is the wood engraver’s highest. ambi- 


urna tion. It would be as reasonable to 
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urge that the function of the line engraver on steel 
is to imitate the effects of mezzotint. Those who 
argue for imitation—complete imitation and nothing 
but imitation—would, it is obvious, deliberately rob 
wood engraving of its highest capacities. If Bewick 
had merely imitated copper-plate his work would not 
have the enormous value which is justly placed upon 
it. He did not even imitate the technical peculiari- 
ties of his pictures drawn with brush and pencil ; he 
knew better, and translated the things designed and 
the ideas intended in the drawing into the terms 
peculiar to the final medium, wood. His object was 
to express, not effects of paint and pencil marks, but 
effects of nature, and that must be the object of 
every engraver who would be an artist. 

But there is another “development” even less 
defensible. The “new school,” which is no longer 
peculiar to America, though it started there, refuses 
to see any necessity for beauty, expressiveness, and 
propriety of line. The correct modelling of forms, 
the just measuring of values, the true representa- 
tion of textures, can only be achieved by con- 
summate choice and handling of various kinds of 
line—every line fit, beautiful, and in its right place. 
This demands great knowledge, great skill; and it 
is, of course, easy to dispense with these if you 
banish the essentials of art. And let me say here 


that the point of the discussion lies in the school’s 


assertion—written, spoken, and cut—that beauty 
and meaning of line are of no account. But for 
that absurdity, no one would have noticed their 
doings from an art point of view, and Mr. Linton 
would not have been stirred to write criticisms 
equally trenchant and instructive. 

“Out of an impressionist school of painting, and 
subservient to the condition of the impressionists, has 
arisen a school of impressionist engraving, the per- 
fection of the imbecile.” By the courtesy of the 
publishers, we are able 
to give here fac-similes 
of two by no means ex- 
treme examples of this 
“impressionist”: work : 
one (vit.) a “cloudy 
sky,” exactly repro- 
duced without enlarge- 
ment from “a recent 
number of an art 
paper,” the other (tv.) 
a very vague and un- 
lovely impression of two “feet,” which Mr. Lin- 
ton calls “unintelligent work enlarged.” Of the 
“cloud ” he writes, “ I doubt not that the draughts- 
man, with certain hasty washes of the brush, drew 
in this sky in such carelessly impressive manner 
as is here appafent in the work of the engraver, 
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whose lines perhaps have not unfaithfully followed 
even the directions suggested by the brush.” But 
“does any one think that the lines here given, how- 
ever suggested or set in order by the artistic brush, 
are in any sense fit to represent a cloudy sky?” 
We should think zo¢; nor can artistic eyes see in 
the incoherent mass of dots and touches in the 
second example a fit presentment of that not un- 
lovely thing, the human foot. Compare it, for in- 
stance, with the feet in Mr. Kruell’s rendering of 
Vedder’s “ Phoreydes” (vitt.). Mr. Kruell is one of 
the most skilful of American engravers; and, un- 
like most of his fellows, a believer in fitness and 
meaning of line. Mr. Linton justly praises this 
engraving, in which, by simple, well-drawn white 
lines, various textures are admirably differentiated 
without loss of reproductive truth. It is full of 
light and air,-and the lines, even those which are 
least careful and considered have significance, have 
been engraved with intelligent purpose and plastic 
mastery. If the interested reader will trouble to 
compare this with, say, Mr. Juengling’s “ Professor,” 
after Duveneck, or any of the typical new-style 
cuts, especially those by Messrs. Cole and J uengling, 
he will see more clearly in what fashion and degree 
the new style fails. 

It is a question, however, whether the new 
methods, with their deliberate rejection of all that 
is worthiest in the art, are not, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, “played out.” In the aggre- 
gate they were-dubbed the “new style;” but the 
word was, as usual, misapplied. They constitutec 
nothing better than a manner, and the manner has 
become a mannerism. We give (11.) a moderate 
instance of it in landscape. Mr. Davis, the en- 
graver, is one of the older men, but he “ has changed 
with the times,” has lost his better and earlier style 
“through following the conceits of others.” In 
this, one of his _ best 
landscapes, “ colour and 
general form are ex- 
cellently kept, but the 
foreground lines are 
meaningless, and I can 
see no reason for the 
complication of lines 
in the sky.” In con- 
trast with this we give 
Mr. Linton’s admir- 
able landscape (1.) from 
the “Manual.” Mr. Linton’s is not a manner, 
but a true style—as much as Piranesi’s amongst 
etchers, or Constable’s amongst painters. I have 
seen better specimens of Mr. Linton’s genius; not- 
ably a “ Haunted House,” published years since in 
the Illustrated London News, and the splendid head, 


croup !”’ 
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after Titian, in Mr. Hamerton’s “Graphic Arts;” interesting points are treated which cannot be touched 
but you might go very far before meeting simpler, in one short article. As regards these points, and in- 
truer, or more expressive work in its way than deed the entire field of wood engraving, it seems right 


THE PHORCYDES. 
(Engraved by G. Kruell, after Elihu Vedder.) 


this. It is worthy of its author, who has achieved to say that no one can competently discuss them who 

in the white line of Bewick the most noble and has not carefully read his Linton, and that those who 

vigorous landscape engraved on wood. would enquire into a most interesting branch of art 
One word in conclusion. In these volumes many will find no better guide. Harry V. Barnett. 











I.—NO UNWELCOME GUEST. 
(Painted by F. D. Millet. Royal Institute, 1885.) 
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HERE is no great picture in the present exhi- 
bition of the Royal Institute; there is even no 
picture aiming at greatness. But there is a large 
amount of good work, and of pleasant and attractive 
pictures—of pictures painted for themselves, and dis- 
tinguished by the presence of true artistic qualities— 
there is a very considerable number. In fact, the 
average is high, and the general interest solid and 
well sustained. Twenty years ago such a gather- 
ing would have been impossible. The celebrities of 
those days are in these not nearly so accomplished 
as the rank and file. They have name in their 
favour; but it was won with achievement now 
easily surpassed by men who are only units in a 
crowd. Something like a renaissance has been in 
action about them, and its operation has left them 
far to rearward. They have been neither learning 
nor forgetting: they have been simply producing ; 
and their appearance among their juniors—the figure 
they cut in the mellay which by rights they should 
order and command—is a little pathetic. They 
307 


come forward as the champions of old ideals, the 
exponents of methods discarded and condemned, the 
heroes of an achievement already old-fashioned and 
out of date. New influences have been at work, 
and they have taken no heed of them; new roads 
have been opened up, and they have preferred the 
old; new processes, new aims, new models have 
come into vogue, and they have stuck resolutely to 
their own. In art to pause from learning is to 
pause from doing, not to advance is to recede. 
Whitman’s profession of duty, “We do but level 
that lift, to pass and continue beyond,” is more 
true of the artist than of any other worker. The 
present generation has (it may be) as little to say 
as the generation that went before; but it has been 
learning, while its predecessor has been refraining 
from new knowledge, and what it has to say is so 
much better said than its elder’s utterances as to seem 
of tenfold greater value. 

It must be noted that the new influences are not 
all good, and that the issue of a comparison between 
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them and the old is not always to their advantage. 


Here, for instance (780), in full view on the line, - 


innocent of merit, unconscious of offence, is a large 


and highly respectable imitation landscape. It is: 


a combination of Henry Dawson with a number of 
other forgotten inspirations ; is possessed with chalki- 
ness as with a demon; is inordinately English in 
accomplishment and style, and English in the old, 
bad sense of the word; and Mr. Clausen’s “A Field- 
Hand ” (22) is as far its superior in most qualities 
of art—colour, tone, handling, method, capacity of 
production—as can possibly be imagined. But, in- 
tention for intention, the author of this fine, old, 
crusted performance is, as it seems to us, on a higher 
plane than Mr. Clausen. According to his lights he 
has done his best and aimed his highest to achieve 
a representation not of nature but of a certain view 
of nature ; he has striven, however ignorantly and 
clumsily, to produce an effect which should be 
touched with one or another sort of beauty; and 
he is so far success- 
ful that his work, 
deficient as it is in 
power or capacity of 
any sort, is justified 
in existing if only 
by reason of the aims 
it affects and the 
convention by which 
it professes to be 
governed and in- 
spired. For Mr. 
Clausen’s work there 
is no such justifica- 
tion. If it exists at 
all, it exists not as 
a picture, but as 
material for a pic- 
ture; not as an 
achievement in art, 
but as a study to 
that end ; not as the 
expression of a cer- 
tain view of nature 
or as the outcome of 
a certain sentiment, 
but as a mere record 
of observation. What 
is more, perhaps, to 
the purpose is that, 
as our reproduction 
shows, it is exces- 
sively ugly, and 
seems to have been 
painted for its ugli- 
ness’ sake, and no- 
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(Painted by George Clausen. Royal Institute, 1885. Reproduced in Fac-simile 
from a Drawing by the Artist.) 





thing else. It is a bust-portrait of an elderly field- 
hand. She has little or no forehead; her cheeks, 
all weather-worn and coarse with exposure, are 
purpled in their staring redness; her mouth is a 
mere gash; her hands, clasped on the top of a 
hay-fork, are brutalised with work, with fingers 
worn to the bone, and stubby, grubby, grimy nails, 
each one carefully crescented with black. She wears 
an old black bonnet, a grey shawl, a white jichu, 
and a lilac dress, and she confronts you — dull, 
squalid, uninteresting — with all the solemn stu- 
pidity of what by a contradiction in terms is called 
“realistic art.” Nor is this all. Seen under cer- 
tain appropriate conditions of light and air, placed 
in a right environment, the centre of interest in a 
fitting scheme of values, the personality of Mr. 
Clausen’s model might have been made acceptable 
as artistic material, and its representation have been 
shown to be a legitimate achievement in art. But 
here we have none of these essentials. The painter’s 
theory of selection 
has led him astray ; 
and he has chosen 
to give us only the 
unsightly head of his 
original on a back- 
ground of what Mr. 
Ruskin has called 
“scrabble” —a back- 
ground of vivid 
green, which pro- 
bably stands for an 
impressionistic effect 
of a new-mown mea- 
dow, but which may 
stand for green wall- 
paper, or green leaves, 
or green anything 
equally well. No- 
thing, indeed, is re- 
presented but the 
fact of the model’s 
actuality, and no- 
thing is suggested 
but the suspicion 
that, like Thackeray, 
Mr. Clausen counts 
it his function to 
“discover the Ugly,” 
and delights in its 
exercise. Millet has 
painted viler matter 
than the “ Field- 
Hand :” as witness, 
the “ Vigneron au 
Répos ” and the ter- 
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THE WONDER STORY. 


(Painted by Arthur Hacker. Royal Institute, 1885.) 
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rible “ Homme & la Houe.” But these are no mere 
studies from the life: they are pictures of man in 
nature; each the correlation of a certain set of care- 
fully selected facts; each the expression of a cer- 
tain definite sentiment ; each the embodiment of a 
self-sufficing plastic idea. At one time Mr. Clausen 
seemed to be treading in Millet’s traces; it is a 
pity that he should have turned from following 
after so great and true a master and have set his 
longing upon strange gods, for he ‘has it in him to 
do better and more nobly than any but the best of 
his contemporaries. 

Other exponents of new influences are Mr. Stott 
and Mr. Walter Crane. Mr. Stott is publicly French ; 
Mr. Crane is painfully wsthetic. Mr. Stott paints 
you (71) what appears to be an instantaneous im- 
pression of a brook, with tall grasses, and white 
sunshine, and two urchins angling; but forgets to 
put in any values, and entirely refuses to recognise 
the existence of any interest save the interest of 
paint. Mr. Crane, on the other hand, essays an 
illustration (863) of Keats’s ballad, “‘ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” in which the interest of paint is zz/, 
and the interest of nature ni/ likewise, while the 
Artificial at its acutest stage is presented as some- 
thing self-sufficing, original, and romantic. It is to 
influences of another type that we are indebted for 
landscape so fresh and delicate as Mr. Lemon’s ex- 
cellent picture of the Tuscan Maremma (644), with 
its fine effect of weather and its admirably posed 
and painted horse; as Mr. Yeend King’s “ Repose” 
(248) ; Mr. Bale’s delightful ‘Sunday Morning” 
(290) ; Mr. Bates’s ‘A Thaw ”—grey-black, wet, 
bleak, miserable (102); Mr. Helecké’s “ Romney 
Marshes ” (150) ; Mr. Aumonier’s “ Smiling June” 
(743); Mr. White’s “The Streamlet” (745); Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s ‘‘ Weeds ” (327); the ‘ Walbers- 
wick ” of Mr. Yglesias (686); the “ Morning in the 
Tyrol ” (188) of Mr. Adrian Stokes ; Mr. Forster’s 
graceful reminiscence of the Seine at Canderbec 
(683) ; and—through varying degrees of merit— 
the pleasant and painter-like work contributed by 
Messrs. R. A. M. Stevenson (722), John Emms 
(475), Edward Humphrey (753 and 755), Clegg 
Wilkinson (775), Richard Short (833), Ernest Par- 
ton (156 and 232), Herbert Dalziel (35), Fred. 
Winkfield (18), Deane Simmons (20), J. L. Picker- 
ing (410), and a score besides. In landscape, it is 
to be noted, the new leaven is strongest. Most 


of the younger men have gone to Nature and to her 
latest and greatest interpreters ; and a new ideal— 
of subject and handling both—is the result. 

In figure painting, as was inevitable, the change 
is less marked. There is a vast quantity of such 
work as Mr. Burton Barber’s “Only a Shower” 
(417)—pretty, popular, excessively smooth. But, 
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on the other hand, here is Mr. Walter Langley 
with “A Cork-Cutter” (138), which in such 
technical qualities as light and shade, as tone and 
colour, and mastery of material, recalls the achieve- 
ment of good French painters, and which, in 
humanity and sincerity, ig richer than nine-tenths 
of the contents of an average Salon. Here is Mr. 
Caldecott (754), with a “‘ Meeting of Shareholders,” 
which, as a study of character and physiognomy, has 
not been surpassed in the work of the last ten years. 
Here is Mr. Millet with a couple of fantasias on the 
picturesque in old English life—fantasias in which 
there is something of Mr. Boughton and something 
of Mr. Abbey, and a great deal of a genuine painter 
whose name is neither Abbey nor Boughton, but 
Millet—as clever and winning as you could wish to 
see. One, to our'thinking the prettier of the two, is 
called “A Cozy Corner” (784) ; the colour is fresh and 
luminous, the pose of the figure natural and graceful, 
the whole effect not less attractive than personal and 
new. Of the other, “ No Unwelcome Guest ” (314), 
we reproduce as much as we can: the subject, that 
is to say, the lines, the grouping, the arrangement ; 
the cool, clear colour, the sense of freshness and 
cleanness, the quaint old-fashioned grace of the thing, 
are qualities hardly to be compassed in black and white. 
Mr. Hacker’s “The Wonder Story ” (756), the more 
important of the two examples contributed by the 
artist, is one of the most ambitious pictures in the 
exhibition. It is skilful in drawing; it is very care- 
fully painted; the tone is excellent throughout ; 
there are in it many memorable passages of colour ; 
as our engraving proves, it tells its story perfectly, 
and is touched with real humanity. The best parts 
of it, to our mind, are the child, the book, and 
the doll on the floor, which are all of capital ex- 
cellence. The old man is good, too, in his way ; 
but his expression and the effect he produces are 
perhaps a trifle conventional. 

Messrs. Woodville, Henry Woods, Colin Hunter, 
and E. J. Gregory are absent. Mr. Pettie sends a 
capital portrait (251), and in the “Twa Corbies ” 
(616), a little melodrama of singular grimness and 
force. Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. Hamilton Mac- 
callum, with three examples apiece, are much the 
same as usual; Mr. Wyllie, with two, is below his 
average; Mr. Stacey, in “ Rough Courting” (662), 
is neither pleasant nor refined; Mr. Barnard (184) 
is humorous and full of character. Mr. Linton 
sends a single little picture (353) which we seem to 
have seen often before; and Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
in “ Eloped” (517), rises higher and does better 
than in anything we remember to have seen. In 
Mr. Macbeth’s “A Market Flower-Stall ” (276) 
there is much excited originality, as also in “A 
Sacrifice” (362), the sketch for his well-known 
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black and white from his “Connemara Market- 
Folk” (590) than in the picture itself. Mr. Reid 
is represented by a brilliantly clever study of values 
and appearances (526); Mr. Waller, by a pleasant 
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ONSIDERING the unexceptionable pedigree, 
the perfect condition, and the unusual dimen- 
sions of Raphael’s “ Madonna Ansidei,” and the fact 
that, since it became a possession of the Dukes of 
Marlborough, it has not by any means been inacces- 
sible to students, it must be owned that it has not, 
until quite recently, taken its proper rank among the 
most important works of the Urbinate. 

Dr. Waagen has no doubt eulogised the picture ; 
Passavant has described it, though with a manifestly 
wrong date; and it has been twice engraved by 
Griiner: but the later biographies of Raphael— 
those of Anton Springer and Eugéne Miintz—deal 
with the work with respect, as an important and 
typical specimen of the painter’s period of transition, 
yet scarcely with an appreciation evincing any great 
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picture; while Mr. Small is seen to far greater picture of cats and a brass milk-pot (460); Mr. 
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III.—CONNEMARA MARKET-FOLK. 


(Painted by W. Small. Royal Institute, 1885, Reproduced in Fac-simile from a Drawing by the Artist.) 


and colour and character (544); Mr. Edwin Hayes, 
by some good and striking pictures of sea and ship- 
ping; and Mr. C. E. Johnson, by a beautiful land- 
scape, ‘The Wye, near Chepstow” (835). 
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knowledge or careful study of the picture itself. The 
most accurate descriptions, from a technical point of 
view, are those contained in Mr. G. Scharf’s “ Cata- 
logue of the Blenheim Collection,” and in Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s recent volume on the youth 
of Raphael. 

The fact that an absolutely unprecedented price 
—£70,000—is, subject to the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, to be paid by the National Gallery for the 
picture, has aroused general wonderment ; though 
the proposed purchase has, on the whole, been hailed 
with general pride and satisfaction. It cannot too 
often be repeated that, unprecedented though the 
price may be, the opportunity is also unique, and 
cannot under any conceivable circumstances recur. 
Most of the great masters are still splendidly re- 
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‘ THE “MADONNA ANSIDEI.” 


a (Painted by Raphael. From a Pen-and-Ink Drawing from the Engraving by Griiner.) 
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presented in the private galleries of Great Britain 


and elsewhere ; but of Raphael’s greater and more’ 


representative works there are few or none—save the 
“ Madonna Ansidei””—which have not already found a 
place in public galleries, where they must irrevocably 
remain fixed. Almost the only other important altar- 


piece of the same type is the somewhat similar, but — 


far inferior, Madonna of the Nuns of St. Antonio” 
—the so-called “ Madone d’un Million.” No doubt 
several authentic and exquisite works of Raphael 
exist, as is well known, in the Bridgewater Gallery, 
and in the collections of Lord Dudley, Lord Cowper, 
and the Duc d’Aumale ; but none of these have thé 
importance or representative character of the work 
now under consideration. It would have been an 
everlasting disgrace to the nation, an offence to 
every art-loving Englishman, if the ‘‘ Madonna An- 
sidei,” so long a possession of a great English house, 
and made additionally precious by its association 
with a great English name, had been allowed to 
become the chief ornament of the Berlin Gallery, 
or the boast of some private collection. 

The history of the picture is fortunately a less 
romantic and eventful one than that of most of 
Raphael’s masterpieces. It has not suffered ship- 
wreck, like the “ Spasimo di Sicilia;” nor has it, 
like the “ Transfiguration,” the “ Madonna di Fo- 
ligno,” and many other great works from the same 
hand, been dragged to Paris, there to add lustre to 
the mock-Roman triumphs of Napoleon I., and to 
endure the process of transfer from panel to canvas 
and other attendant indignities. 

The “ Madonna Ansidei” was painted by Raphael 
for the Servite Fathers, for the adornment of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas of Bari—belonging to the 
Ansidei family—in the church of San Fiorenzo at 
Perugia. There it remained undisturbed until the 
year 1764, when Lord Robert Spencer, then making 
the grand tour, saw the picture, and succeeded in 
acquiring it, together with the central panel of the 
predella. It is painted on a panel of white poplar 
of exceptional thickness: its scale is large for a 
work containing so few figures, its dimensions being 
a height of about nine feet by a width of about five, 
and the figures being executed on a scale something 
short of life-size. 

The Virgin is seated on a marble throne under 
a lofty canopy of peculiar elongated shape, adorned 
with festoons of red coral. On her right knee is 
seated the infant Saviour, and on her left she sup- 
ports a book, at the pages of which she looks down 
reverently, He with an attention through which 
pierces childish glee. Erect on either side of the 
throne are :—on the left of the picture, St. John 
the Baptist, holding a long crystal cross, and wear- 
ing an ample mantle which partly conceals his form, 
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his rapt upturned glance seeking the Virgin and the 
divine Infant; on the right of the picture, the patron 
saint of the chapel, St. Nicholas of Bari, in full 
episcopal robes, holding in one hand a pastoral staff 
and in the other a missal, in the study of which he 
appears profoundly absorbed. The throne is placed 
in the foreground of an open hall, in the style of 
the early Florentine Renaissance, beyond which, seen 
through the arches of the middle distance, is an ex- 
quisite landscape of the Umbrian type, remarkable 
for the delicacy of its aérial gradations. The colour- 
ing of the picture is exceptionally rich and harmo- 
nious ; indeed in this quality it has few, if any, 
rivals among Raphael’s later creations, save perliaps 
the “Leo X.” in the Pitti, and the fresco of the 
“Miracle of Bolsena” in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
The Virgin wears a robe of black or very dark blue, 
delicately ornamented with gold; the garment of 
St. John is entirely of a magnificent dark red; and 
the vestments of St. Nicholas are a combination of 
olive-green, black, and white, relieved with a touch 
of bright red in the shoes. These rich, harmoniously- 
combined tints of the foreground, somewhat dark- 
ened by time, are thrown up by the light greys of 
the architectural middle distance and the delicate 
tones of the sky and landscape. 

The condition of the picture is extraordinarily 
good, though it has no doubt suffered some diminu- 
tion of the brilliancy of the colouring; for appa- 
rently there is on it no touch of the restorer, and 
the panels on which it is painted are in remark- 
ably fine preservation. About the date there has 
been a vast amount of dispute. On the hem of the 
Madonna’s mantle is a signature worked in gold, 
which certainly appears to be ‘“ Raphael Urbinas, 
mpvI.;” though, the numerals being brought to the 
very edge of the robe, there is some doubt as to the 
last figure. Passavant has, however, unaccountably 
and erroneously given the date as 1505; Mr. G. 
Scharf, on the other hand, in the Blenheim cata- 
logue, positively asserts it to be 1507. On the 
whole, however, the date 1506 appears to be sup- 
ported both by an examination of the picture itself 
and by a consideration of the fact, or rather strong 
probability, that Raphael painted it at Perugia, be- 
tween his first and second visits to Florence, whither 
he is supposed to have returned in 1506. 

The distinctive quality which is specially to be 
remarked in the ‘ Madonna Ansidei” is that the de- 
sign is still strictly in the Umbrian mode derived 
from Perugino—whose “ Madonna with Four Saints,” 
a masterpiece now in the Pinacotheca of the Vati- 
can, has evidently furnished Raphael with the ele- 
ments of the design and the general conception 
of his picture; while the drawing, handling, and 
general execution are of a far more advanced type, 
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and show the Florentine influences which, it is well 
known, so strongly contributed to metamorphose 
Raphael’s manner in the years 1504-5. It~ has 
therefore been suggested that he must have designed, 
and perhaps commenced, the picture before his first 
visit to Florence, and subsequently, on his return, 
completed it without departing from the original 
distribution and arrangement of the subject. This 
theory is to a certain extent borne out by the draw- 
ing attributed to Raphael, here reproduced—a sketch 
drawn with the pen in sepia, for a “ Madonna En- 
throned with Two Saints” (from the Vallardi and 
Timbal collections, and now, with the latter, in the 
Louvre). This, though it cannot exactly be termed 
a design for the “ Ansidei Madonna ”—the saints re- 
presented being, not those of the picture, but St. 
Sebastian and St. Roch—was in all probability the 
first idea for it. The drawing, which is of exquisite 
beauty and great finish, still has a very marked 
Umbrian character, especially evident in the pose 
of the attendant saints and the peculiar folds or 
“eyes” of the drapery: yet these very draperies 
and the nude figure of St. Sebastian are already 
treated with a breadth and freedom to which it can 
scarcely be said that Perugino ever attained. A 
similar drawing, with one saint only—St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino, the second personage not being indi- 
cated—is at the Staedel Institute of Frankfort: this 
is, however, of far inferior merit, and the attribu- 
tion to the hand of Raphael himself has been denied. 
It is possible that the retention of the Umbrian 
design may have been in part due to the desire of 


the fathers to possess a picture on the general. 


lines of that of Perugino—one that, if not by that 
master, should yet resemble his work as much as 
possible; and that Raphael was thus compelled to 
keep reasonably close to the design made typical by 
the elder master. We have strong reason for be- 
lieving this to have been the case with Raphael’s 
“ Crucifixion ” (Lord Dudley), with his ‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin” (Vatican), and with the celebrated 
“Sposalizio” (Brera). We know too that similar 
conditions have been imposed in other instances ; for 
is it not on record that Benozzo Gozzoli, commis- 
sioned to paint a “ Madonna with Saints ”—now in 
the National Gallery—was in the preliminary con- 
tract expressly enjoined to adopt, in painting the 
Virgin and Child, the mode of Fra Angelico? How- 
ever this may be, Raphael has in some ways gained 
by the restraint imposed on him. The “ Ansidei 


Madonna” is perhaps unique among his works for 
the combination of depth and sincerity of religious 
feeling with the naiveté and unconsciousness, the 
mystic calm, usually found in the works of the 
elder masters; enhanced as these qualities are by 
increased skill, and by a more modern and matured 
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technique. The type and form of the Virgin still 
follow closely the Umbrian mode, and have per- 
haps a less exquisite sweetness and charm than is to 
be found in similar creations of well-nigh the same 
period, such as the “ Madonna di Casa Tempi” 
(Munich) and the “ Madonna del Gran Duca” (Pitti), 
which it resembles as regards technical qualities; but 
it has, on the other hand, more dignity and inspires 
a more profound reverence: it is still the Queen of 
Heaven we see, though full of modesty and meek- 
ness, not merely—as in Raphael’s typical creations of 
the Florentine period—a beautiful girl-mother lov- 
ingly fondling her child. The composition, too, does 
not show the too evident seeking after grace of line 
and arrangement which to some extent mars the un- 
doubted charm of these later productions. Hardly, 
again, do we find in Raphael’s works, even those most 
radiant with inspiration, such holy calm, so devo- 
tional a spirit. True it is, too, that the great works 
of the Roman period are stamped with an earnest and 
devout character, combined with incomparable strength 
and majesty : yet in these the touching simplicity of 
the Quattrocento has inevitably vanished for ever. 

The St. John and St. Nicholas are even finer 
and certainly more original in conception than the 
Madonna; they are indeed among Raphael’s most 
genuine inspirations, and have scarcely, in their way, 
been surpassed. The head of the St. John—his up- 
turned gaze irresistibly drawn to the divine group 
—is a masterpiece of drawing and expression. The 
form of the saint, though the curious, somewhat stiff, 
position of the legs and feet still recalls Perugino 
and the earlier productions of Raphael himself, is 
accurately delineated, and the folds of the drapery 
have already breadth and dignity. 

The “ Madonna Ansidei” has lately been praised 
not perhaps too well, yet not over-wisely, by some 
of its most enthusiastic champions. It has even 
been said that, next to the “San Sisto Madonna,” it 
should take the highest rank among Raphael’s great 
easel pictures of kindred subject, thus implying that 
it surpasses such great creations as the “ Madonna 
di Foligno,” the “ Madonna del Pesce,” the “ Perla,” 
and the “St. Cecilia.” No point of comparison, 
however, exists between these great works and the 
Blenheim picture. They are creations of Raphael’s 
last and most mature period, absolute inventions new 
to art and to the world, on which they have left 
a mark never to be effaced. This, the “ Madonna 
Ansidei”—a work, as has been shown, of Raphael’s 
youth, though a splendid and matured specimen of 
that period—could not be, though it has qualities of 
its own which entitle it to a place perhaps unique 
among his achievements. He had scarcely then 
begun to create, to enrich the world with new types, 
and, side by side with Michelangelo, to open out new 
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and boundless horizons and obliterate for ever the 
old landmarks. The picture is not, and could not at 
that stage of the painter’s career be, an absolutely 
original creation, though under the old Umbrian 
forms, strengthened and made supple by Florentine 
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Madonna del Pesce ;” perhaps his most touching, 
beautiful, and technically perfect work of the kind— 
show signs of the help of pupils, and this is true to a 


far greater degree of such works as the “ Perla,” the 


“St. Cecilia,” and the “ Transfiguration,” which all 


MADONNA WITH SAINTS. 
(From the Drawing by Raphael. Timbal Collection: Musée du Louvre.) 


cunning, all the serene strength and genius of the 
painter can already be divined. But in one im- 
portant respect the picture stands alone: it is, per- 
haps, of all Raphael’s works of magnitude, the most 
perfectly preserved ; it gives us the most complete 
idea of the technique of the painter at the period 
which it represents, and is in all probability from 
his hand alone, unaided by assistants. The creations 
of Raphael’s later time—even, it may be, to some ex- 
tent the great ‘San Sisto Madonna” and the divine 


bear disfiguring traces of the hand of Giulio Romano 
and less celebrated scholars. 

Should the National Gallery acquire the “ Ansidei 
Madonna”—and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that so priceless a jewel will not be allowed to escape 
—London will be able to boast a series of Raphaels 
which will compare on equal terms with that of any 
other city save only Rome. The reproduction of the 
picture here given is from the large line engraving 
by Griiner. CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
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A TUSCAN MAY-DAY. 


(Poem by A. Mary F. Robinson, Design by W. J. Hennessy.) 
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TEMPLE AND TOMB. 


_ Pantheon presents a series of unsolved 
enigmas. Was it built for a temple? or as 
a vestibule to the baths behind? Signor Baracconi, 
writing in the Rassegna, suggests that possibly M. 
Agrippa did not erect. the whole of it, but only 
added to an earlier construction the portico in- 
scribed with his name. This theory is supported 
by archeological testimony, since experts declare the 
portico to be of.a later period than the rotunda 
itself. And we all know how Dion the historian, 
writing in 729 B.c., tells us that Agrippa perfected 
the Pantheon in that year. Nevertheless Dion’s 
words may be read in two ways, and are no proof 
that the building conrpleted by Agrippa was not 
likewise begun by the same hand. And Pliny the 
naturalist. explicitly states that the Pantheon was 
built by Agrippa as a temple to Jove the avenger. 
Signor Baracconi, like many other writers, has 
greater faith in Dion than in the often inaccurate 
Pliny, and reminds us that the title Pantheon, or 
temple of all the gods, implies an earlier dedication, 
and that it was the custom of the time to restore 
There 


ancient temples and consecrate them anew. 
are many popular legends about the origin of the 


Pantheon. One asserts that it was first dedicated 
by Agrippa to Cybele, the mother of the gods; but 
according to historical testimony the gods of the 
Pantheon were Mars and Venus, the titular: deities 
of the Julian people. The subsequent consecration 
to Jove the avenger is easily accounted for. It 
commemorated the victory of Atium, that triumph 
of European civilisation over Asiatic barbarism, as 
great an event for pagan Rome as was the battle 
of Lepanto for the Christian world. 

Antiquarian research enables us to see the temple 
in its original splendour : the circle of gods enshrined 
in its niches; the great Venus with ears adorned with 
the two halves of the largest pearl in existence—a 
pearl once the property of Cleopatra, and fellow to 
that dissolved in vinegar at the famous supper with 
Mark Antony. Its conversion into a Christian 
church at the instance of Pope Boniface IV. was 
a memorable event of the year 608 of this era; and 
soon afterwards Catholic legend records a signal 
miracle performed at its altar The Jews being 
persecuted for their unbelief, and threatened with 
expulsion from- Rome, vowed to become Christians 
if the Madonna of the- Pantheon could give sight to 
one born blind. The miracle was duly accomplished 
on Candlemas Day ; and five hundred Hebrews re- 
ceived baptism. In the Middle Ages, when the popes 


had withdrawn to Avignon, and the Eternal City was 
the battle-ground of hostile barons, the Pantheon 
served as a fortress, and in the latter half of the 
Eleventh Century was the stronghold of Count Gui- 
berto, better known as the Antipope Clement III. He 
was besieged within its walls, and finally driven out 
by Urban IT., and it was in the course of this conflict 
that the great corner column of the portico was split. 
Proof is given of the strategical importance of the 
Pantheon by its enumeration among the strong 
places of the city in the oath of fealty taken by the 
senator of Rome at the inauguration of every new 
pope. And for a hundred years the Pantheon, or to 
give it its Christian appellation, Sta. Maria della 
Rotonda, was regarded with peculiar reverence as 
the tabernacle of the Sudarium of St. Veronica, 
which is now preserved in St. Peter’s. This relic 
was only exhibited on special festivals of the Church 
or at moments of. public peril. At other times it 
was treasured in an ancient wooden coffer closed by 
thirteen locks, of which the keys were kept by the 
heads of the thirteen r7oni—or districts—of Rome. 
A naive popular legend dates its possession by the 
Romans as far back as the reign of Tiberius. That 
emperor being stricken with leprosy, and hearing of 
the wondrous cures wrought by the Sudarium, sent 
envoys to Jerusalem to seek it. In the hope of 
healing and converting the suffering tyrant, St. 
Veronica in person brought it to Rome ; but Tiberius 
scoffed, and succumbed. 

Later on the Pantheon became an artists’ se- 
pulchre. Signor Baracconi has diligently collected 
every particular relating to Raphael’s tomb, and pub- 
lishes a little known but very characteristic letter 
which throws some light on an obscure episode of 
the painter’s life. We all know how, at his own 
express desire, the remains of Raffaelle Sanzio 
d’Urbino were interred in the Pantheon on the 
night of Easter Eve, the 8th of April, 1520 ; how an 
epitaph by his friend Cardinal Bembo was inscribed 
on a marble tablet beside the altar above his grave ; 
and how the shrine was adorned, also at his desire, 
by a statue of the Virgin, carved by his comrade, 
the sculptor Lorenzetto. It is perhaps less gene- 
rally known that the memorial slab to Maria Bib- 
biena, on the opposite side of the same altar, re- 
cords the premature death of the painter’s betrothed 
bride. All that is positively told of her is this: 
She was young, beautiful, well dowered, and a niece 
of the famous Cardinal Bibbiena. The cardinal, who 
had a fine taste in art, was very fond of Raphael, and 











offered him the hand of his young kinswoman at the 
time when the painter was engaged on his great 
works in St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Raphael 
accepted the offer. He had no wish to marry, it was 
true, had indeed declined one or two alliances sug- 
gested by his family in Urbino; but, whether from 
social ambition or the fear of offending a powerful 
patron, he could not refuse so flattering a proposal. 
Still, he showed no haste to fulfil his engagement. 
Pressure of work was made to account for repeated 
delays ; but at last the marriage was fixed for the 
close of 1514, and in that July Raphael wrote to 
Urbino to ask his uncle Simone’s consent. 

This Messer Simone had evidently wished his 
nephew to marry before, and urged the suitability 
of another match, for Raphael bluntly says to him: 
“ As to taking a wife, I must tell you that I am well 
pleased and thankful to God that I neither married 
that lady nor any other, and I hold that in this 
matter my wisdom has been greater than your 
own. For had I yielded to your desire, I should 
not now find myself possessed of 3,000 ducats’ 
worth of property in Rome, and a revenue of 50 
gold ducats. And the Holy Father has assigned 
me a life-provision of 300 gold ducats, and I shall 
be able to earn more, inasmuch as my works are 
paid at my own price. Also I have begun another 
Stanza for his Holiness which will bring me in 
1,200 gold ducats, whereby, dearest uncle, you may 
see that I do honour to you, to all my kindred, 
and to the land of my birth.” Like many artists 
of all times, Raphael seems to have been a slack 
correspondent, for in answer to his uncle’s reproofs, 
he says that the latter has no right to be vexed 
with him for writing so seldom; and adds that he 
might retort that his uncle, although always pen in 
hand, frequently lets six months go by without 
sending him a line. And then he continues: “To 
return to the question of marriage, I must tell you 
that the Cardinal of Sta. Maria in Portico (Bib- 
biena) has offered me his niece, and with your con- 
sent and that of my uncle the priest, I have pro- 
mised to accept her hand. The matter is now so 
far advanced that I could hardly break off the en- 
gagement, but I will advise you of all that goes 
on, and should the negotiation fall through, I will 
be guided by your wishes.” And he concludes with 
the practical remark that a beautiful girl with a 
portion of 3,000 gold crowns and a house in Rome 
is by nc means a contemptible match. 

But in the midst of the marriage preparations 
Maria Bibbiena sickened and died ; and one wonders 
whether the “beautiful girl” whose dowry seemed 
her chief attraction to her betrothed husband was 
aware of his indifference towards her. That she 
was indifferent to him is hard to believe. The great 
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painter had other charms besides his fame. He was 
young, handsome, and fascinating. Probably the 
girl loved him and felt that she was not loved in 
return ; for all Rome knew of Raphael’s passion for 
the plebeian beauty whose face he has immortalised 
by his brush. Certainly the epitaph to Maria 
Bibbiena, “que letos hymeneos morte pervertit,” 
reads like the tragic epilogue to a drama of the 
affections. That the marriage was on the point of 
conclusion is proved by the fact that this memorial 
tablet was erected by the bridegroom’s kinsman, 
Girolamo Vagnini, of Urbino. 

Raphael’s example converted the Pantheon into a 
favourite burial-place for artists. In the Sixteenth 
Century the remains of Baldassare Peruzzi, Pierin 
del Vaga, Giovanni d’Udine, Taddeo Zuccari, and 
Bartolommeo Baronio were all buried there; and 
during the next hundred years Annibale Caracci, 
Flaminio Vacca the sculptor, and others of less note 
joined the illustrious company. All these tombs bore 
characteristic inscriptions, and some were adorned 
with busts of their occupants. Vacca’s epitaph ran 
as follows :—“ D. O. M.—Flaminio Vacce, sculptori. 
Qui in operibus que fecit, nusquam sibi satisfecit.” 
And the inscription over Caracci’s grave is a simple 
and touching record of the ill-fortune that had em- 
bittered his life. : 

In 1543, twenty-three years after Raphael’s 
decease, Don Desiderio Adjutorio, a canon of the 
Rotunda, and charged by Pope Paul III. with the 
restoration of its monuments, conceived the idea of 
founding a pious association for the promotion of 
the fine arts and the aid and encouragement of those 
dedicated to their pursuit. Being a man of taste and 
culture, he had much influence with the leading 
artists of the time. All approved of his plan. The 
papal consent was obtained, and the “ Congregazione 
dei Virtuosi” sprang into existence. The brother 
architects San Gallo and the painter Pierin del Vaga 
were among the earliest members of the society, 
which survives to this day, and holds its meetings 
in a hall approached from the right-hand side of 
the portico of the Pantheon. 

time went on it became customary to place 
tablets in the Pantheon in memory of illustrious 
men buried elsewhere ; and Canova, who was a very 
energetic member of the society, contributed many 
busts to the collection, and arranged them in oval 
niches and on brackets round the walls. But in 
1820, when the papal reaction was at its height, 
Pius VII. decreed the expulsion of all these artistic 
memorials. The church was supposed to be dese- 
crated by their presence, and busts and inscriptions 
were ruthlessly swept away. Not even Bembo’s 
epitaph was spared, and thus nothing was left to 
mark the place of Raphael’s grave. Before long it 
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began to be questioned whether the great master 
really lay in the Pantheon, and some persons posi- 
tively maintained that he must have been buried in 
the chapel of the Urbinati. Meanwhile the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke boasted the possession of Raphael’s 
skull, and artists and travellers flocked there to see 
it. But-in 1832, examination of the archives of 
the Virtuosi proved beyond dispute that the relic 
in question was only the skull of Don Desiderio 
Adjutorio. Thereupon the art-world awoke to the 
_ necessity of ascertaining where Raphael’s remains 
really lay; and the following year, after the usual 
delays in obtaining ecclesiastical sanction, the altar of 
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the “ Madonna del Sasso” was removed, search was 
made beneath and around it, and the painter’s re- 
mains were finally discovered in a built-up recess in 
the wall behind. The coffin had rotted away, but the 
skeleton was in perfect preservation, and all the upper 
teeth (exceedingly white ones) were still fixed in the 
jaw. After being exhibited to the public for several 
days, and casts made of the cranium, throat, and 
right hand, the remains, enclosed in a fresh coffin, 
were placed in an antique sarcophagus presented by 
Gregory XVI., and again consigned to the vault 
behind the altar chosen by the painter for his last 
earthly abode. Linpa Vinvart. 
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MR. FRANK HOLL’S, IN FITZJOHN’S AVENUE. 


T is not altogether obvious to an outsider why 
artists of late have shown such a predilection 

for Fitzjohn’s Avenue, South Hampstead. It is not 
a countrified spot, but rather a wilderness of brick- 
fields fast being converted into houses more or less 
aping the Queen Anne style. It is, after all, just a 


long, uninteresting London street, with only this dif- 
ference, that many of the houses are detached, and 
most make pretensions to architectural beauty—pre- 
tensions which in very few cases are justified. The 
front gardens are raw, new, and treeless ; the out- 
look from the windows, the usual London vista of 
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I.—THE STUDIO. 








brick and mortar. Yet this street is now the high 
artistic fashion, and the artists who of late have 
followed the modern tendency among their brethren 
of building ‘houses for themselves after their own 
plans or ideas have pitched them here. The latest 
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there is a lack of spontaneous development about 
the houses in the new style of architecture with 
which London is being so liberally adorned; and 
though their individuality, their warm-coloured red- 
brick material, their effort, more or less successful, 


II.—THE STAIRCASE. 


comer is Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., whose abode stands 
in close proximity to that of Mr. Pettie. As in 
so many of the modern architectural essays, there 
is a want of repose, harmony, and dignity in the 
exterior of his house. Perhaps the real truth lies 
in the fact that modern requirements in the way 
of comfort, light, and healthiness do not easily go 
hand-in-hand with picturesque beauty. Certainly 


after beauty of aspect, are a welcome relief to the 
monotonous, featureless architecture of an earlier 
day, there is a danger that the present style, which 
in some cases is a mere affectation and a sham, may 
become as tedious and lifeless as the style that pre- 
ceded it. And this because it is not genuine, not the 
natural outcome of the period in which it is reared 
—in short, because it is eclectic, and that which is 
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eclectic is never genuine, and can never long con- 
tinue its hold upon our tastes. 

‘Mr. Holl’s house is called the “Three Gables,” a 
designation which for once has an obvious reason ; 
for conspicuous instantly are the three gables that 
uprise from its roof. It is a red-brick building, of 
course, of exterior aspect not specially imposing. The 
front presents a long line of low-leaded windows, 
only broken by the hall-door. Above this runs a 
frieze of white plaster, of putti and conventional 
arabesque. Above this, again, in two storeys, three 
bows swell out and upwards, corresponding with and 
joining the three gables of the roof. This triple ex- 
crescence gives the house a striking aspect from out- 
side, especially as all the woodwork is painted white, 
and this contrasts sharply with the red of the walls. 
The interior in no respect betrays at a glance the 
artist’s residence, and the same holds good of the 
whole house. Mr. Holl. has clearly striven after a 
comfortable family home which should contain a 
good and useful work-room ; but he has no ambition 
after making his dwelling a show-house, or endea- 
vouring that it should be the expression of his mental 
and artistic individuality. In the schemes of colour 
his individual taste has, no doubt, been brought to 
bear, but not more than would be the case with any 
householder ; while rare and costly articles of virtd, 
choice porcelain, fine pictures, valuable sketches, are 
not seen in his rooms or on his walls. The building 
is entirely the design of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
and is after the manner commonly called Queen 
Anne, but which would be more properly named the 
“Norman Shaw,” since it contains features both of 
an earlier and a later period than that of the good 
sovereign. 

The small entrance-hall to Mr. Holl’s home is 
light, and contains, like the rest of the house, much 
white-painted woodwork. Mr. Holl admits that he 
is no devotee of the fashionable dinginess. He likes 
this fresh-looking white paint, whose aspect is a 
welcome relief in our sombre climate. This small 
entrance-hall, which is lighted by a portion of the 
long line of window that runs along the whole front 
‘of the house, speedily gives admission to a passage 
that transversely divides the dwelling, of which we 
get a glimpse in one of our pictures (.). A white 
wooden partition, broken at the height of about five 
feet into an open balustrade, divides the passage 
from the inner hall, one of the prettiest and most 
characteristic features of the whole place (v.). It 
corresponds to the salone of an Italian residence, a 
feature always much sought after and laid stress 
upon in Italy, but strangely neglected here. Such 
an apartment, from which the chief living-rooms 
open, should be a specially useful adjunct to our 
small English sitting-rooms ; a cross between a hall 
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and a room proper, it furnishes a useful place for 
an overflow, which in the ordinary London house is 
generally forced to collect upon the staircase ; it is 
also a cool place in summer, where artificial currents 
of air can easily be produced. In Mr. Holl’s the 
prevailing colour is amber. Curtains of amber and 
golden velvet drape the windows leading into the 
conservatory, and hang all round the room at a 
height of about six feet from the dado; while above 
the walls are stencilled amber and gold. The fire- 
place, which is of carved wood, is hidden from our 
view, but stands there where we see the tiger-skin be- 
fore the fender. The room is lofty, running up into 
the first storey, and is lighted at the end by a large 
door-window that gives admission into the conserva- 
tory, and again from the long low window above the 
wicket—a window lighted from the stairs, and which 
in its turn again helps to light the central passage. 
From the inner hall we get the best view of the 
gently winding staircase (11.), with its white wood- 
work, its white wood balustrades repeating the simple 
design of the partition. Owing to the turn of the 
stair, a pretty little niche is formed just beyond the 
entrance to the inner hall, in which a table bearing 
a flowering plant finds space, imparting a graceful 
touch of natural beauty. 

The inner hall gives admission on each side to 
living-rooms. The door seen in our sketch opens 
into a cosy morning-room facing the street ; the one 
opposite to it leads into the drawing-room that 
overlooks the small garden and the houses at the 
back; while opposite the staircase is the fairly large 
conservatory, as yet unfinished, but to which Mr. 
Holl proposes to give a tiled floor and walls decorated 
in colour. When this is completed the inner hall 
will really be a very.lovely and attractive spot. The 
drawing-room, of which Mr. Hatherell has made no 
sketch, is a room of fair but not large size—indeed, 
none of Mr. Holl’s rooms are large—a very pretty 
and liveable apartment, but, like the rest of the 
house, furnished without artistic or esthetic affecta- 
tion. A deep window-niche, curiously hung on the 
wall-sides with rich blue velvet curtains, is the site 
of the ebony grand piano. The prevailing colour of 
the room is bronze, repeated by the covering of the 
furniture and the low plush dado. A light yellow 
Morris paper runs up to the ceiling, which again 
takes up the bronze tone in the shape of a paper 
that simulates coffering. The effect of the fire-light 
upon this bronze-coloured ceiling is peculiarly warm 
and happy, and pretty too is the fireplace, with its 
shallow mantelshelf, its corresponding overmantel, 
into which is let a looking-glass, the whole deco- 
rated with dainty arabesque designs: a fireplace the 
counterpart of which is common in many London 
houses of the Russell Square period, and which, as 
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long as wide mantelshelves were in favour, was re- 
garded as meagre and ugly. 

Retracing our steps through the inner hall, we 
once more find ourselves in the narrow passage. On 
one side of -the pretty niche this leads into the lower 
regions, with which we have no concern ; on the other 
it gives admission to the dining-room (11. and 1v.). 
Here the first feature that strikes us is the ingle- 
nook (111.), which is really charming in itself, and to 
which I have only to object that it seems in so far 
out of place that it appears too large for the apart- 
ment, and hence rather dominates it. Here comes 
into play one of the objections I made above, when 
I said that our modern archaisms have a tendency 
to become unreal from want of spontaneous develop- 
ment. An ingle-nook is a delightful feature, a deli- 
cious and cosy institution, but we doubt if our fore- 
fathers would have placed such a spot in an ordinary- 
sized London room. These things were reserved for 
draughty spaces and kitchens—for baronial halls. 
Nor would they, I fancy, have placed it in the 
corner of a room, but rather well in its centre. By 
itself, however, and detached from its rather incon- 
gruous surroundings, this chimney-corner is very 
attractive and pretty. A heavy wooden beam, borne 
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by wooden pillars, runs its whole length and divides 
it from the walls of the room. Heavy terra-cotta 
coloured velvet curtains flank its sides. These can 
be drawn so as to enclose it completely, light being 
admitted from a small window that runs parallel with 
the main window of the room. Within, on either side 
of the hearth, seats are fixed into the walls; these, 
too, are covered with the same terra-cotta velvet. 
The chimneypiece proper is of reddish-coloured mar- 
ble, ornamented with tiles from the workshop of Mr. 
De Morgan. These, which represent every variety 
of small animal and bird, are also terra-cotta in tint, 
while the low ceiling and the walls of the nook are 
panelled with rich Spanish leather, whose golden 
points are picked out by the firelight. Indeed, terra- 
cotta is the dominant tint of this room, repeated by 
the covering of the furniture and the dado, which is 
hung with the same coloured material. At present 
the ceiling is plain and whitewashed, and the walls 
above the dado distempered in dark red. A few 
small sketches hang on these walls, but no pictures 
of importance save Mr. Holl’s masterly “ Lord 
Wolseley.” The room is lighted by one of those 
long low windows we noted from outside, broken into 
smaller windows and filled in with little panes of 
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glass after the fashion of the period that is copied, 
a fashion that causes rather “a dim religious light ” 
to pervade these dwellings, since our London sky at 
best is not overflooded with brightness. They cer- 
tainly, however, impart a quaint, pleasant look to 
the apartments. 

From the dining-room we once more enter the 
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large north window. Here, too, the curtain is made 
to run in a deep, semicircle, by which means the 
light can be admirably regulated and concentrated. 
The origin of this ingenious arrangement is grate- 
fully assigned- by Mr. Holl to his neighbour. 

The studio is entirely oak-panelled ; the floor too 


is of inlaid wood. With the exception of the hearth- 
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IV.—THE DINING-ROOM. 


passage, and passing the staircase-nook pursue its 
continuation, which is lighted towards the side of 
the house by a low long window, leaded in lozenge 
and circle shapes, some of the panes -being filled in 
with soft tinted glass, others having proverbs painted 
upon them, the whole quaint, effective, and very 
much in place here where no full strong illumination 
is required. At the end of the passage a door ad- 
mits us into the studio (1.), obviously the most im- 
portant room in the house. It is also the largest, 
being a little under forty feet long and some twenty- 
five feet wide. In many respects it resembles Mr. 
Pettie’s studio, though in others it is more ornate 
than that solid serious work-room. Where Mr. Pettie 
has been entirely copied is in the arrangement of the 


rug, no carpets lie upon its polished surface, Mr. 
Holl having a due regard to the limbs of his sitters, 
and knowing how treacherously dangerous are loose 
mats laid on slippery floors. The room, which is 
high and slightly vaulted, is lighted from above by 
a large window and at night by gas. Indeed the 
modes of lighting it are many and various, and 
permit, Mr. Holl to regulate, concentrate, or dis- 
tribute his light, as necessity demands. Our sketch 
shows the most striking features of the studio—the 
ingle-nook and the apse. The latter is a deep recess 
built out beyond the main wall of the building, and 
forming a broad low species of extra room, approached 
from the main room by two steps. It is a perfect 
semicircle with a continuous series of low windows 
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running round its whole extent, below which, fromend the manner of the drawing-room mantelpiece. Rugs 
to end, runs also a fixed window-seat that commands lie on the floor and cushions pile the seats of this 
the studio at all points. This round window, or series cosy retreat, which is really the prettiest and most 
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of windows, is hung with small curtains that can be original thing in the whole studio. Above the en- 

drawn aside or over them at will. The low ceiling trance to this apse and flush with the outer wall is 

of the recess is tinted in cream colour, and consists another long window. This, however, is rarely used, 

of one mass of delicate bas-relief arabesques, after and is generally shaded by a curtain, as in our sketch. 
309 
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The ingle-nook is the other chief feature of the place. 
Like its fellow in the dining-room, it has a tendency 
to run up into a corner, but in this larger room it 
does not cverwhelm— indeed, looks in place and 
keeping. It is of dark stained wood, ornamented, 
as our sketch shows, with some amount of carving. 
As in the dining-room, the whole interior is covered 
with stamped leather, while the curtains that close 
it in are here of a rich texture, peacock-blue in 
hue. The fireplace proper is of dark marble, against 
which glows the fine golden colour of the brass 
dogs. 

No lay figure haunts this studio, nor piles of 
properties, stores of unfinished canvases, stocks of 
brushes, paints, and other evidences of the master’s 
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craft. Mr. Holl is pre-eminently tidy, and has. 
moreover, a pronounced dislike to that species of 
litter which has to some persons got to be synony- 
mous with art. He holds that a studio should be 
as much as possible a living-room, in which the 
evidences of work can be put aside.. There only 
remains to record that the studio has two entrances 
—the one from the passage through which we 
passed; another for models at the extreme end of 
the same wall. Between these two doors and above 
them runs a gallery; a pretty feature, but of no 
use whatever. If I add that it is only quite recently 
that Mr. Holl has removed into this house, which 
was built for though not by him, I shall have said 
enough. Heven ZimMern. 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN.—I. 


THE 
ISTORY affords few finer 


examples of the. heroic 
than Milton contending 
with his blindness. As 
he sits in the dark be- 
reft of sympathy, sing- 
ing songs in the night, 
songs full of heroism, 
lofty, religious, he is the 
incarnation of the soul 
of his epoch. Tasso and 
Spenser had each sung 
an heroic age then de- 
parting ; Milton sang the age that succeeded. The 
combined lyre of the three poets was the expression 
of a period which for elevation of mind on so large 
a scale, and under forms so varied, no former age 
had equalled. From Elizabeth to Cromwell, from 
Coligny to Richelieu, from William of Orange to 
Gustavus Adolphus, from Bacon to Descartes, from 
Raleigh to Hampden, from Shakespeare to Milton— 
“there were giants in those days, mighty men, men 
of renown.” To be born in the latter half of the 
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Sixteenth Century was to be born with a taste for 


the heroic. If genius was granted, then the man 
not only admired but did great things. The very 
soldier in this era has an ethical stamp. He founds 
churches and states, sets up religions or throws them 
down, writes epics, dramas, theologies ; like the hero 
of antiquity, his mission is not merely to conquer 
but to teach. 

In the genesis of things whence came this prolific 
genius? The spirit of God had fallen once more on 
a ground prepared. The Renaissance had revived 


MAN. 


the best traditions of antiquity ; when the Reforma- 
tion came, the united influences produced a race of 
heroes. All the lands alive to the influences of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance teemed with such 
men. I propose to trace the life and work of one 
of whom fame has been somewhat neglectful, but 
who as a creator and a teacher may rank with the 
foremost of his contemporaries. ~ 

On the banks of the Seine, in the picturesque 
province of Normandy, midway between Paris and 
the Channel, lie the twin towns of the Andelys. At 
Villars, a hamlet between three and four miles from 
the greater Andelys, lived, towards the end of the 
Sixteenth Century, a gentleman from the Soissonais, 
Jean Poussin, poor but proud. To him was born in 
the month of June, 1594, a son, whom he named 
Nicolas. Nature seemed then quite lavish of genius ; 
for in this same year Gustavus Adolphus and Jobn 
Hampden saw the light, the year before Thomas 
Wentworth had come into the world, and a year or 
two after René Descartes and Oliver Cromwell were 
born. Nicolas Poussin quickly discovered wherein 
his gift lay, for he was tormented with a desire to 
cover the walls and all his books with drawings. 
But to the Soissonais gentleman painting seemed but 
a base sort of a business, fit only for sons of arti- 
sans and chapmen. His father’s disdain for the best 
gift Heaven had bestowed upon him weighed heavily 
on Nicolas Poussin, and was, perhaps, the original 
cause of a certain sadness of heart, which, happily 
mingled with a strong will, an amiable disposition, 
and a subsequent life entirely in harmony with his 
tastes, added intensity to a nature always in love 
with the grandly poetic. 
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When yet a youth Poussin left his home, with or 
without his parents’ knowledge does not appear, and 
found his way to Paris. There was no one at that 
time in Paris capable of giving him the instruction 
he required, so, after a short time spent first with 
Ferdinand Elle, a Flemish painter, and then with 
George Lallemont, a clever and business-like designer 
of tapestry-work, he took his own education in hand. 
Happily a patron appeared in the person of a young 
gentleman from Poitou, who offered him his friend- 


ship and his purse, introducing him to collections’ 


and galleries, notably to that of the king’s mathema- 
tician, Courtois, who possessed a great number of 
original designs by Raphael and Guilio Romano, and 
a collection of engravings by Marcantonio. These 
studies were interrupted for a time by the retire- 
ment of his patron into the country. There Poussin 
followed him, but soon finding that the mother of 
the young Poitevin held the same views of painting 
as his own father, he worked his way back to Paris 
and started for Rome. He got as far as Florence, 
but, for reasons which do not appear, came back 
again to Paris, and lodged at the Collége de Laon, 
where he first made the acquaintance of Philippe 
de Champagne. He now found another patron in 
the Cavaliere Marini, a famous anacreontie and 
“ metaphysical ” poet of the time, who employed 
him to. illustrate his “ Adonis.” Marini wanted 
Poussin to go with him to Rome, but the young 
artist already had a commission to paint a “ Death 
of the Virgin” for the Jewellers’ Company, and 
could not leave Paris. However, Rome was his 
bourn, and in 1624 he arrived there to find Marini 
on the eve of going to Naples, and Cardinal Bar- 
berini, to whom the poet had recommended him, 
about to leave for his legations. 

Barberini’s uncle, Urban VIII., was a pontiff who 
thought himself cast in the true heroic metal, but 
whose greatness was little better than sounding brass. 
He was a patron of the arts, however: he loved to 
turn the Old and New Testament into Horatian verse, 
and had. put the story of Simeon into two Sapphic 
strophes ; he was a great admirer of the astronomer 
Galileo, who then, as always, professed the utmost 
respect for the supreme authority in the Church. 
But from the reign of Leo X. to that of Urban 
VIII. the papacy had been gradually declining; from 
being the centre of civilisation Rome had sunk to a 
little intriguing state, the mere satellite of France; 
Richelieu, and not Urban, was the true sovereign of 
Catholic Europe. In this fall Italian art had shared. 
The sack of Rome in 1527 had dissipated the great 
Roman school. The decay of art had been some- 


what arrested in the last quarter of the Sixteenth 
Century by the Carracci, who, passionate admirers 
of their great predecessors, established a school with 
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the object of giving a new impetus to the study of 
their works. Correggio was the master they chiefly 
followed. His style, tender and graceful, was in 
harmony with a period in which Charles Borromeo 
was the model saint. The. baneful effects of imita- 
tion in religion now appeared in art. Guido Reni, 
one of the most important of the painters of the 
Carracci school, led the way in that downward road 
which ended in modern Jesuit art. 

Opposed to this school were the naturalists, the 
followers of Caravaggio ; a number of men of power- 
ful genius, who held that truth to nature should be 
the first principle of art. Unfortunately, they had 
fallen on an age in which the subjects most in vogue 
were those that required imagination and learning. 
The Caravaggesque school did not see this obvious 
fact, but supposed the studies that they had made in 
the lanes and alleys of Italian cities, and amongst 
gipsies, gamblers, and low taverns, could be applied 
to the rendering of classic and religious subjects ; 
the results were in consequence hardly more natural 
than those of their opponents, and so extraordinarily 
bizarre as to make it difficult to say what were 
the scenes they had tried to represent. From this 
statement, strictly true with regard to Caravaggio 
himself, we must except the Frenchman Valentin, 
a man of excellent genius, and the Spaniard Ribera. 
Apart from both these schools worked Domenichino. 
He had belonged to that of the Carracci, but he 
pursued a way of his own, and was little thought 
of in consequence. When Poussin arrived in Rome, 
his pure taste and sound judgment Jed him very soon 
to discern in Domenichino the only painter that he 
could safely follow. But he was not the man to be- 
come the disciple even of Raphael, his austere and 
ambitious genius not being content to receive the 
spirit of the Renaissance at second-hand. He went 
to the sources himself, and studied the antiques in 
the galleries, the squares, and the vineyards. He 
made careful measurements of the principal groups 
and the most famous figures. 

After a time he obtained a commission from 
Cardinal Barberini, who had returned to Rome. . 
The subject was “The Death of Germanicus.” 
This painting revealed his masterly genius; strength, 
simplicity, beauty, harmony, reign throughout ; it 
has been justly described as “a page of Tacitus.” 
It was followed by the “ Taking of Jerusalem ” 
and the “ Plague among the Philistines,” and the 
painter’s fame reached Paris. Cardinal Richelieu 
determined to secure him, and induced the king to 
make him princely offers: a salary of 1,000 crowns, 
a dwelling-house in the Louvre, and an opportunity of 
covering the walls of its great gallery with pictures. 
But Poussin did not wish to leave Rome: he was 
happily married to the daughter of a fellow-country- 
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man named Dughet, he had a house on Monte Pincio 
with which he was satisfied, and Paris did not. offer 
the means of pursuing the studies for which he 
chiefly cared. Louis XIII. wrote him an autograph 
letter, in which he told him that he had chosen him 
as one of his painters in ordinary ; but Poussin still 


of Envy and Discord.” Envy writhing in the toils of 
a serpent, Discord brandishing a dagger, behold with 
hopeless rage Truth beyond their reach, safe in the 
arms of Time;:in the background of the picture 
rain-clouds are dispersing from a deep blue sky. 
A contemporary, Dom Pierre de Saint-Romauld, 





TIME SUSTAINING TRUTH. 
(Painted by Nicolas Poussin. Musée du Louvre.) 


delaying acceptance of the royal offers, the king sent 
his maitre @hétel to bring him to Paris. He re- 
ceived a cordial reception, was magnificently lodged, 
and had every honour thrust upon him. Fame and 
fortune were now in his grasp, but Poussin sighed for 
the only atmosphere in which his spirit could live, 
and that he knew was to be found among the ruins 


_ of ancient Rome ; he accordingly fretted under the 


opposition of a jealous clique of rival court artists. 
He came to Paris at the beginning of 1641; he re- 
turned to Rome in 1642, determined never again to 
go back to France. He has left a record of the im- 
pression this short experience of court life made on his 
simple, austere soul, in a bold conception now at the 
Louvre: “Time Sustaining Truth from the Attacks 


thus notes Poussin’s departure in his journal :— 
“Monsieur Nicolas Poussin, a Norman, admirable 
in the execution of great pictures, was called in 
the year sixteen hundred and forty by Monsieur 
de Noyes from Rome to Paris, that he might there 
exercise the excellence of his art; but seeing that he 
did not make enough lucre to his mind, he has gone 
back to Rome.” For what other reason could a 
man give up a palatial residence and royal favour? 
Poussin, little aware of this strange interpretation 
of his conduct, returned with joy to his modest 
home on Monte Pincio. One day Cardinal Massimi 
came to pay him a visit. On the departure of his 
guest Poussin went down to the door with a light. 
The cardinal commiserated his position in having no 








lackey. “You are more to be pitied, 
Monseigneur,” he replied, “in that 
you have so many.” 

At Monte Pincio he continued for 
the next three-and-twenty years to 
live a tranquil, laborious, uneventful 
life. His days were regular and well 
ordered. After breakfast he generally 
walked to the top of the hill by an 
ascent delightfully shaded and orna- 
mented with fountains. Here he had 
a fine view over Rome, and often met 
and conversed with friends. Returned 
to his house, he worked until the even- 
ing, when he again went out walking 
in the square at the base of the hill. 
Here he became the centre of a group 
in which strangers freely joined, and 
where the conversation embraced all 
kinds of subjects, but chiefly ran 
upon art. He had read and thought 
so much, and had so orderly a mind, 
that what he said seemed carefully 
prepared beforehand. He inclined to 
the tone of the ancient philosopher, 
and loved to express himself senten- 
tiously. To a young artist who 
showed him his work: “ You want 
nothing,” he said, “ to become a great 
painter, except a little poverty.” 
Walking one day among the ruins 
with a foreigner desirous of taking 
home with him some precious frag- 
ment, “I wish,” said Poussin, “ to 
give you the finest antiquity you 
could desire.” Then collecting from 
among the grass a little sand and 
some broken cement mingled with 
morsels of porphyry, he gave it to 
his companion, saying, “ Signor, take 
this back with you and say, ‘This 
dust is ancient Rome!’” 

He thought so little of making 
money that he generally worked for 
the same persons, refusing to take 
more than he conceived his pictures 
were worth or than his employer could 
afford to pay. On one occasion, when 
there was a considerable rise in the 
value of money, he of his own accord 
made a great reduction in his price. 
His acquisitiveness found its satisfac- 
tion in the pursuit of every kind of 
knowledge that would advance his art. 
Asked one day how he had arrived 


at such perfection, he ingenuously 
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JACOB AND THE SHEPHERDS. 


(Drawn by Nicolas Poussin. Musée du Louvre.) 











replied, ‘ Because I have neglected nothing ;” in 
proof of which he gave ocular demonstration, for 
he was carrying in his hand a pocket-handkerchicf 
full of stones, mosses, and flowers, which he had 
been collecting on the banks of the Tiber. In this 
progress towards perfection he persevered to the last. 
“A swan’s dying note,” he said, “should be her 
sweetest.” And even when his hand began to grow 
feeble he wrote: “TI could, I believe, guide it better 
than ever, but I have too much reason to say with 
Themistocles, sighing over the end of his life, ‘Man 
declines and departs when he is ready to do well.’ 
I do not therefore lose courage, for as long as the 
head remains in health, the servant, though weak, 
will observe the better and more excellent parts of 
art which belong to the domain of the master.” 
Concentration, solidity, order, strength: whoever 
looks at the portrait painted by Poussin of himself, and 
now hung among the finest works in the Louvre, 
must feel that, whatever the history or profession of 
the man it represents, he was a master-mind. Every 
feature is in harmony with the fine and perfect arch 
of the broad forehead, set in locks of flowing black 
hair, the powerful nose and mouth expressing at once 
firmness and fine taste. The artist is seen in the 
beautiful hand and the graceful pose of the finger. 
Anywhere and in any age this tall, handsome, self- 
contained man would have been an imposing indivi- 
duality, but in Rome and Rome alone could his 
powers come to their full maturity. Its antique 
world was the country of his soul. The Roman 
people seem to have recognised this, for when he 
died, notwithstanding his wish that he might be 
buried as he had lived, without ostentation, they 
gave him a magnificent funeral. They no doubt 
felt that in Poussin they had had amongst them 
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one who, beyond any of their own painters, had 
revived the faith of Dante and of Petrarch, of 
Arnold of Brescia and of Rienzi; and as they 
followed the bier of this Frenchman to his grave 
in their chureh of St. Lorenzo in Lucina, their 
elegy would sum itself up in the well-worn line: 
“ He was the noblest Roman of us all.” 

Poussin sought the atmosphere of the ruins of 
antiquity, because there he found that calm repose 
so needful to the creative soul. The magnificent 
tranquillity of these scenes recalled all that was 
greatest in human history, without passion being 
any longer present to torture and mislead. A divine 
serenity, as at the moment when the afterglow 
bathes the landscape: such was the attitude of 
Poussin’s mind, such the temperament he cultivated. 
He lived among ruins in every sense. The noblest 
age in modern history had come to an end. The work 
of the Jesuits was everywhere successful. Ichabod 
was plainly written on the Reformation as well as the 
Renaissance: The last of the heroes were departing ; 
when Poussin found his way to the Elysian fields it 
might well be said, “ Circumstant anime dextra 
levaque frequentes,” so numerous was the company 
of great shades that immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed him. Cromwell and Turenne, Moliére and 
Milton, Rembrandt and Salvator Rosa, with a crowd 
of painters, made their exodus a few years before 
or after Poussin’s departure in 1665. Fénélon, like 
another Virgil, followed in imagination his great 
countryman beyond the tomb, and in his “ Dialogues 
of the Dead” reports an animated discussion be- 
tween Nicolas Poussin and Lionardo da Vinci on 
the merits of the Frenchman’s system. What that 
system was I propose in a second paper to illustrate 
and explain. Ricnarp Hata. 
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SCULPTURED STONES IN ENGLAND.—II. 





- SUGGESTION made in our 
article on the “ Pictish Sculp- 

tured Stones,” that it was possible 
that scenes from the sagas were 
represented on some of the stones, 
met with a startling amount of sup- 
port before it actually appeared. At 
the time when it was written the 
Gosforth cross was being critically 
examined, unknown to the writer, 
with the result that if parts of one 
of the sagas had been written from the stone, in- 
stead of ve stone being carved from the saga, the 
identity could not have been more complete. We 





I.—FRAGMENT AT 
GOSFORTH. 


have illustrated (mu. and 11.) two of the faces of 
this very graceful and most remarkable monument, a 
cast of which has been placed in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The height is 14} feet. It is im- 
possible to mention this cross without naming, in 
honourable connection with its study and decipher- 
ing, the Rev. W. S. Calverley, Dr. C. A. Parker, 
and Professor G. Stephens. On the west face (t1.) 
we have Heimdal, with his staff, withstanding the 
horrid powers of evil, holding in his left hand the 
Gialla horn, and overthrowing Death on the pale 
horse—a very literal overthrow. Below is Loke 
bound, the serpent dropping drops of poison. on to 
his forehead, which Loke’s wife catches in a bowl. 











When the bowl is full she has to empty it, and in 
that moment a drop falls on Loke’s forehead, and his 
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Il. AND III.—THE GOSFORTH CROSS: WEST AND EAST ASPECTS. 


writhings cause an earthquake. On the other side 
(11.) the corresponding triumph of the Christian hero 
is shown, the crucifixion; the monster’s heads re- 
duced to two, one of which is being destroyed, while 
the woman bruises the head of a writhing serpent 
below the cross. Our initial cut (1.) shows a frag- 
ment at the same place (Gosforth), showing with 
still more startling accuracy Thor’s fishing for the 
Midgard worm, at the moment when the giant, 
fearing for the safety of his boat, has cut the fish- 
ing rope—with its bull’s head for a bait—and re- 
leased the worm, whose head and tail are seen in the 
right-hand corner. The other fishes are the whales 
which the giant amused himself by catching. 
Immediately after the announcement of the mean- 
ing of the Gosforth cross, the writer found that the 
bottom panel on one side of the Leeds cross (v.) 
showed a scene from the sagas—Vélund (our Wey- 
land Smith) carrying off a “swan maiden.” The 
cross was smashed to pieces to build Leeds Old 
Church hundreds of years ago; but enough has been 
recovered to show the maiden horizontally above the 
head of Vélund. Her wings hang by his side by 
two ropes from her waist. He grasps her by the 
back hair and the tail of her petticoat. At his feet 
are the hammer, anvil, bellows, and pincers. The 
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history of the cross and its restoration to Leeds reads 
like a romance. Unfortunately the church is so dark 
that it cannot be photographed, and our engraving 
is from a drawing made by Mr. R. W. Moore, the 
author of a book on the present church, at the time 
when the pieces were found on pulling down the old 
church many years ago. There are on the cross the 
figures of the Evangelists, some rather irregular scroll- 
work, some interlacing work, and a panel which may 
represent another saga scene, Sigurd Fafnesbane. 

It was calculated by Mr. Chantrell, the architect 
of Leeds Church, that after he became aware of the 
nature of many of the stones in the walls of the 
church which he pulled down, sculptured stones 
enough for six more crosses as large as this had been 
conveyed away. It is impossible to say what light 
these stones might have thrown on the earliest eccle- 
siastical history of that very interesting and myste- 
rious district, where it would seem that a semi- 
British petty kingdom survived after greater king- 
doms had perished. There is no reason why there 
should not have been amongst them that one stone 
so specially mentioned by Bede, the stone altar which 
defied the fire when the pagans burned Campodonum, 
and was still preserved in Bede’s time in the monas- 
tery of the most reverend abbot and presbyter, Thri- 
duulf, in Elemete Wood. One of the fragments, 
which is now lost sight of, bore in runes the words 
Kung Onlaf, or Kunu(ne) Onlaf, and throws us to 
a much later date than that of Bede, to the time 
when a Northman 
was king in North- 
umbria — whether 
the earlier or the 
later King Onlaf 
this is not the place 
to consider. 

The original of 
our last cut (rx.) 
may fairly be called 
the most remark- 
able early Christian 
stone in England. 
The striking re- 
semblance to two 
sarcophagi in the 
Vatican will occur 
to the reader. It 
was found fifty 
years ago in the 
floor of the church 
at Wirksworth, in 
Derbyshire. Begin- 
ning at the left of 
the upper panel, we 
have (1) our Lord 
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washing the disciples’ feet; (2) the Crucifixion, a 
dead lamb shown on a cross, with possibly the four 
Evangelists in the 
angles, or, possibly, 
the cock and the fox, 
representing Pride 
and Avarice, two of 
the sins which caused 
the Crucifixion ; (3) 
the Body being car- 
ried on a stretcher, 
perhaps with the 
“old man ” dead and 
lying below ; (4) per- 
haps the: graves open- 
ing and many (six) 
bodies of the saints 
appearing; (5) the 
triumphal entry, 
children waving palm 
branches; (6) the 
swaddling _ clothes, 
and the wattle fence 
of the shepherds; (7) 
the Resurrection, the 
Roman soldiers at 
the foot; (8) the 
Ascension ; (9) pos- 
sibly our Lord en- 
throned in heaven; 
(10) perhaps the three 
kings, and -Mary 
holding the Babe in 
her arms. A critic 
would be very bold 
who assigned any but a very early date to this 
remarkable sculpture. There are, of course, other 
interpretations of portions of the design, some of 
them probably preferable to those here given. The 
sarcophagus which most closely resembles this stone 
is the one found about twenty years ago above 
the tomb of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. That 
magnificent work shows the Creation, the Fall, some 
of the miracles, the presents of the wise men, and so 
on. The chair in which the Virgin sits with the 
infant Jesus is the same chair as that at Wirksworth, 
but with vertical lines, looking more like wicker- 
work than beehive-work. The largest subject in the 
Ostian sarcophagus is a circular frame carried by 
cherubs, containing the busts of a man and a woman. 
This corresponds strikingly with the oval frame borne 
by four angels on the Wirksworth stone. The idea 
of this frame thus borne is familiar to the student 
of stones in England. It is found, among other 
examples, on a Roman altar in Cumberland, on a 
sculptured cross, probably Anglian, in the museum at 

















V.—THE LEEDS CROSS. 
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Newcastle, and on a font at Kirkburn, which is called 
Norman, and, but for the exaggerated swing of the 
pendulum of public opinion the wrong way, might 
have a chance of being called pre-Norman. It is 
found later also, as on a tympanum at Ely. Our 
representation of the Wirksworth stone is from a 
photograph most obligingly taken for the purpose by 
Mr. J. Clark, of Matlock Bath. 

Our next example (iv.) shows one face of one 
of the three shafts in the churchyard at Whalley. 
Of the great antiquity of the Whalley crosses there 
can be no reasonable doubt. They have been 
known for centuries as Paulinus’s crosses, though 
an early monk called them “Cruces Sancti Augus- 
tini,” perhaps with a desire to bring additional 
glory to Whalley by the assertion that Augustine 
himself preached there. It will be seen at a glance 
how intensely un-Anglian the ornamentation is, 
while on the other hand it greatly resembles the 
simple scroll-work found in some early MSS. of 
a non-Irish type; indeed, there are scrolls much 





VI.—A PORTION OF THE SHAFT AT ST. ANDREW'S, 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
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like these in the well-known “Augustine’s Gospels 
at Cambridge. Some of the scroll-work in the 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia, at Ravenna, is almost 
identical with the Whalley scroll. Augustine was pro- 
bably sent by Gregory to Ravenna, which that Pope 
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out of the Wharfe last summer, and a piece of a 
rudely-carved shaft which has travelled Leedswards. 
The valley of the Wharfe is rich in these sculp- 
tured stones: Burnsall has three or more crosses, 


Ilkley three or more, Otley portions of three or 
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VII.—PORTIONS OF SHAFT AND FLAT STONE AT ST. ANDEREW’S, BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


much favoured, before he came to England. How- 
ever, there is no likelihood of Augustine having been 
near Whalley. Paulinus is a much more likely per- 
son; his name is found on a stone at Dewsbury, and 
in Edward II.’s time there was a “ Crux Paulini” at 
Easingwold. The other Whalley crosses are of an 
entirely different character, but of a very early period. 
Their ornamentation has nearly disappeared. In 
Puritan times the three crosses were expelled by a 
fanatic, and were used on a neighbouring farm -as 
gate-posts. Times changed, and the same fanatic 
bought them back from the farmer and restored 
them, with ceremony, to the churchyard. One of 
them has set on the top of it an incongruous later 
head, much too large for it. 

Of the Ilkley crosses (vm1.) much has been 
written, and there is still much to say. Our illus- 
tion shows two sides of the tall central shaft, 
8 feet high, and of the westernmost of the three. 
There are besides these three shafts various portions 
of sculptured stones of somewhat similar charac- 
ter in the church; and others are in the neigh- 
bourhood, notably the head of a cross in the Cal- 
vary at Myddelton, the arm of a cross-head taken 
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more, Collingham portions of three, Bilton portions 
of three, and, finally, Kirkby Wharfe portions of 
two or three. If in other Wharfe-side villages there 
is nothing of the kind known it is probably the case 
that the village is not of pre-Norman date. The 
Collingham stones afford the only example of an 
inscription still visible in Wharfedale. They bear 
the runes “after Oswini,” and have been supposed 
to commemorate the murder of that prince. The 
Ilkley crosses are second to none in the kingdom 
for fineness of design and execution. The spiral 
scroll-work shown on the east face of the tall shaft 
in our cut is exceedingly regular and good, and it 
makes the observer wonder how the early designers 
can have drawn it. Probably they knew the device 
of making a radius of string wind itself on to a cylin- 
drical graver. In many cases it is clear that the 
cutting was done with a pick; in other cases, and 
especially in out-of-the-way parts of Yorkshire, but 
also in one notable case in Hampshire, the work was 
done by a drill, holes to the full depth required being 
drilled along the line where the groove was to be, so 
near to each other that a practically continuous groove 
was made. In some cases the decay of the surface of 
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the sculpture has left nothing but rows of multitudi- 
nous little pits, not touching one another. No doubt 
when the surface was at its original level the circum- 
ferences of the tops of the holes were in full contact, 
and probably a pick or other instrument was used to 
chip away the indentations and give the appearance 
of a-continuous groove. The Ilkley stones have some 
fine examples of nondescript animals, two of which 
are seen on the two lower panels of the larger shaft 
in our picture, while on the panel above are two with 
their tails interlacing. On the upper panel of the 
further stone another is seen. The prevailing idea 
is that of animals self-hampered, some of their limbs 
binding others and reducing the whole to powerless- 
ness, while one fore-paw is held up in the attitude of 
submission. In the top panel of the larger shaft our 
Lord is represented, as it were above and triumphing 
over the powers of evil. On the opposite side are 
four very remarkable representations of the Evan- 
gelists, each shown from the waist upward, with 
flowing garments, carrying 
a book, the head surrounded 
by a large circular glory 
passing behind the neck, the 
head itself being that of the 
Evangelist’s symbol — St. 
Matthew with the man’s 
head, St. Mark with the 
leopard’s, very well designed, 
St. Luke with the calf’s, St. 
John with the eagle’s, also 
very well designed. On the 
Leeds cross the figures are 
very rude—to say more rude 
would be unjust to the 
Ilkley figures, which are 
very far indeed from being 
rude. On the Leeds cross 
the theory of the writer is 
that a man’s figure said to 
have the claws of a bird 
represents, in fact, St. Mark 
with the paws of a leopard, 
and that the figure shown 
in the middle panel of our 
fifth example is St. Matthew 
with the hand of a man. 
There may be detected at 
the top of one of the sides 
of the Leeds cross the re- 
mains of a bird’s claw, where 
probably St. John was. It 
would be very curious if it 
proved that two very im- 
portant stone monuments so 
near each other as those at 
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Ilkley and Leeds had these two independent methods 
of marking the Evangelists, one of them highly 
original. - 

Our sixth illustration shows one of several very in- 
teresting fragments at St. Andrew’s, Bishop Auckland, 
some of them only very recently taken from the tower 
wall of that fine church. We owe the photographs to 
the kindness of Dr. Hooppell. The manner in which 
two figures are fitted into the upper panel, as well as 
all the details of that panel, will bear careful ex- 
amination. The lower panel was supposed to repre- 
sent our Lord in the centre, with “pas” on a block 
above the head, imagined to be arusticism for “Pax.” 
On the dexter side was supposed to be an Evangelist 
bearing a-book ; on the opposite side another figure. 
The writer was able to show that the supposed book 
is one of the arms of the cross, with a rope passing 
round behind it, and an end of rope terminating in 
a leaf hanging down. Where the arm of the prin- 
cipal figure is meant to be is a question; probably 

the arm of the cross passes 
between the back and the 
arm. The arrangement is 
evidently highly unconven- 
tional. The supposed block 
above the head is the ex- 
treme head of the cross. On 
the arm of the cross is an 
inscription consisting pro- 
bably of three letters, which 
had not been discovered, and 
the intention of which has 
not yet been determined, 
and no doubt the other arm 
bore the remaining letters. 
The whole may have been 
“Passio XTI,” or “XTS 
passvs.”” The effect of the 
very bold design and execu- 
tion is remarkably good. 

On the preceding page 
are figured (vu.) three of 
the other fragments in this 
church. The large flat stone 
is rough and poor in execu- 
tion, but it is interesting 
as being very unlike other 
stones of Northumbria in 
type.- It approaches more 
nearly to some of the 
Scottish stones. Although 
the interlacing work at the 
sides of the shaft is badly 
designed, the whole thing 
has cost some thought. It 
is difficult to say whether the 





“ALVA’S LAST RIDE THROUGH AMSTERDAM.” 


roughness betokens early or late date; but, without 
attempting to dogmatise, it may be more safely main- 
tained that lateness is indicated by this particular 
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life has become a mere hunting-ground, and a late 
Saxon dandy is taking a sitting shot with a cross- 
bow. The arrow is held in a manner which would 


IX.— SARCOPHAGUS LID AT WIRKSWORTH. 


character of roughness. Rough work giving a poor 
general effect is likely to be late in Northumbria. 
Work which, in spite of roughness in every detail, 
gives a good general effect, is likely to be early. The 
fragment in the centre of our group is the base of the 
shaft of what must have been a magnificent cross. 
It shows the feet of a man, apparently resting on the 
stem of the scroll-work, and probably engaged in the 
pursuit of the animals inhabiting the scroll, as is 
seen more fully on the fine but stiff shaft at the left 
of the picture. The animals on this latter scroll have 
become more or less conventional, in striking con- 
trast to the natural creatures we saw in the Ruth- 
well scrolls. And, a sure sign of lateness of art and 
decadence of spirit, the peaceful and fruitful tree of 


not be likely to result in much harm to the uncon- 
scious beast if he were not quite so close. It will 
be observed that the principle of alternate “ under- 
and-over” of the animals’ limbs is carried to an 
almost absurd extent. In earlier examples, both on 
stones and in MSS., it is so managed as not to look 
overstrained and impossible. The moustache of the 
marksman may probably be taken to indicate a date 
not long before the Norman Conquest, according to 
the received opinion as to facial hair in those times. 
The whole head, with the skull-cap, the arched eye- 
brows, the expressive eyes, neat nose and mouth and 
chin, forms a very delicate piece of workmanship ; 
but the simple boldness of the other work is decidedly 
to be preferred. G. F. Browne. 


“ALVA’S LAST RIDE THROUGH AMSTERDAM.” 


From THE Picture By CHARLES ROCHUSSEN. 


EW epochs of conflict have been so popular with 
painters as that one whose heroes are William 
the Silent and the tremendous Duke of Alva. Its 


costumes are gallant and showy, its incidents and de-. 


tails are harrowing, its types and personages are such 


as lend themselves readily to that kind of treatment 
which is called “picturesque.” That its interests— 
especially that of armours and buff coats, of breaches, 
ambuscadoes, Spanish blades—are unexhausted our 
picture—not the worst of its kind—will show. 
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(From the Picture by Charles Rochussen.) 





I.— BASTIA, FROM THE NORTH. 


THE ARTIST IN CORSICA.—I. 
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N entering the harbour of Bastia one is struck 
by the absence of that eager clamour that greets 

the arrival of a boat at almost every other Mediterra- 
nean port. ‘Two or three small boats with primitive 
awnings—just square sails suspended between two 
spars—put out to fetch off passengers and luggage, 
and without noise or fuss we were landed at the 
wharf, to await in a gloomy vault of a custom-house 
the inspection of the luggage. The few natives, with 
their miscellaneous effects, were disposed of before 
ours arrived. Meanwhile my friend employed his 
tact to good purpose in entering into conversation 
with the single official and giving him a sketch of 
our plans, proving that our somewhat bulky ¢mpedi- 
menta contained nothing but the clothing and im- 
plements necessary for a campaign in the different 
regions of the coast and interior. They were accord- 
ingly passed with very little trouble, and we were 
soon installed in our rooms in the Hétel de France, 
at an angle of the main street. Thus early in the 
summer the best rooms are those at the top of the 
house; later, the heat is less felt in those lower down. 
At present the temperature is but moderately high, 
and the sea-breeze in the evening delightful on the 
paved terrace outside the bedroom windows; less so 
the odours that rise from the courts and slums be- 


low, where a party of girls are picking over half- 
dried tobacco. 

After a table-d’héte at 7 p.m. we go for a stroll 
in the public garden—a narrow strip of steeply- 
terraced, rocky ground, cunningly economised and 
laid out with walks and shrubs under the walls of 
the fort, and commanding a picturesque view over 
the old harbour and its tall surrounding houses and 
away to Elba, and still beyond on the far, soft 
horizon to a floating vision of Etruscan hills. Pretty 
as it is, with its flowering mesembrianthemums, its 
eucalyptus and myrtle, its yuceas and lemons and 
fuchsias, this bit of rockery soon proved too narrow 
for minds full of anticipation, and we extend our 
stroll to the avenues above the steeply-sloping town 
leading over the hills to San Fiorenzo, where the 
view extends northward along the receding lines 
of Capo Corso to Capraja, and southward over the 
lagunes of Biguglia and the long richly-cultivated 
but unwholesome littoral towards the ancient Roman 
settlement of Mariana and the one-time royal town 
of Cervione. On the hillside above us a slender 
column of smoke seen against the amber sky marks 
the spot where shepherds are preparing their bivouac, 
and soon the short twilight gives place to starry 
night, and under the arching chestnuts and tufted 
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pines thousands of fireflies come and go. From the 
bowery garden of a villa lower.down come fitfully 
the notes of a guitar, and from the distant har- 
bour rise sounds of nautical toil and revelry. 
Early the following morning we were off for a 
day on the hills of Capo Corso (11.). Mounting by a 
winding road between hedges of cactus and aloes, and 
here and there shaded by overhanging arbutus and 
olive, the village of Cardo and the monastery-church 
of Santa Lucia are soon reached, and a still more 
comprehensive view of the town and coast opens out. 
The three rocky isles, Capraja, Elba, and Monte 
Cristo, with little flat Pianosa, of sorrowful memories, 
stud the mild blue of the Tyrrhenian deep, whilst 
at our backs rises a range of rugged crests, the 
scene of the closing chapter in Prosper Mérimée’s 
“Colomba.” We are met by several parties of con- 
tadini in dark costumes of homespun wool and goat’s 
hair. Almost all are mounted—men and women alike 
bestriding their gingerly-stepping mules, the former 
mostly in the Phrygian cap, or deretto marino, and 
girt with the wine-gourd (zucca), but no longer 
armed with carchera, stiletto, and gun, as was univer- 
sally the case up to 1853. The Corsican is so much 
accustomed to ride even the most trifling distances 
that he considers it a mark of extreme poverty or 
eccentricity on the part of foreigners to walk about 
the country when they can obtain animals and even 
a species of saddle at every shepherd’s hut. The cos- 
tume of the women (v1.) is not remarkably picturesque. 
It is generally of the same dark-colouréd pelone as 
the men’s, or of somewhat finer woollen stuff. The 
head is covered by the mandile, a kerchief of black 
silk or fine wool, lying close upon the forehead and 
tied behind, with its corners hanging to the waist, so 
that the hair is almost entirely concealed. It suits 
the younger women well: their graceful figures are 
set off by the close-fitting bodice and long dark skirt. 
Beyond Santa 
Lucia a_ path 
winds round a 
breezy bluff of 
hill clothed with 
dense aromatic 
maquis, the cha- 
racteristic scrub 
of Corsica, com- 
posed chiefly of 
arbutus, lentis- 
cus, myrtle, 
dwarf cork oaks, 
and _ gigantic 
heaths,terebinth, 
broom, and, 
higher up, almost 
exclusively of 
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white cystus, with a sprinkling of asphodel and 
rosemary. It is these and other shrubs, with a 
multitude of lesser aromatic herbs, that give rise 
to the peculiar, almost pungent, odeur du sol, by 
which Napoleon declared he could recognise Corsica 
even with closed eyes. Our path now becomes 
less distinct, and the tangle of the maguis denser 
as we advance, until it at last forces us to de- 
seend towards the hamlet of Pietranera, where we 
discover a humble tavern, in whose dusky chamber 
a flask of noble Capo Corso wine with bread and 
cherries make a refreshing breakfast. We push 
on northward, keeping on high ground and follow- 
ing the outlines of the hills, guided by the excel- 
lent ordnance map, till we reach the confines of 
the Commune of Brando, then drop down a steep 
path, passing more open heathery spaces, remind- 
ing one of Devonshire cliff-tops, and reach the main 
coast road between a ruined watch-tower and the 
first houses of Brando. There a famous stalactite 
eave offers inviting shade, for it is hot enough under 
the hillside, and the lazy gurgling of the sea at our 
feet is almost as irresistible as sirens’ lays. A mile 
or two further, at Erbalunga (11.), we yield to the 
enticement of a wayside tavern under spreading plane- 
trees, and watch the coming and going of the few 
white-winged ships upon the sleeping sea until the 
sun gets well behind the hill-crests. Erbalunga has 
a ruined tower on a sea-girt rock, once a seat of 
the powerful signori family of the Gentili, and doubt- 
less the scene of many a daring deed, when Moorish 
pirates made havoc of all outside the massive walls of 
these isolated strongholds. 

Postponing further exploration towards the bold 
northern promontory for a future occasion, we turn 
our faces towards Bastia, and find the walk along the 
high-road in the cool of evening pleasant enough, in 
spite of the dust raised by numerous carts return- 
ing homewards 
from market. 
Sloping _ olive- 
gardens stretch 
upwards on the 
right, whilst the 
parapet between 
the road and the 
sea is here and 
there _ replaced 
by huge aloes, 
with tall, many- 
flowered stems, 
and away across 
the space of 
amber and sap- 
phire waves the 
ever-present isles 
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bask in golden sunlight till a rosy haze veils them 
at sunset, only to sink again when the full moon 
comes up behind the rugged outline of Elba with 
magic effect. At a turn of the road a full view 
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nest that gives its name to the bay, destined by 
Napoleon to become the great naval station of the 
western Mediterranean. Certainly a finer natural 
harbour could hardly be found than this vast, calm 
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of Bastia bursts upon us (1.): the harbour and ship- 
ping, surmounted by the citadel, or dastione, from 
which the town takes its name. The foreground 
is occupied by a long range of bathing tents and a 
crowd of bathers; close to the road an iron-foundry 
begins to throw up lurid flames into the twilight ; 
ranged on the shore by the roadside are vast stacks 
of pig-iron. 
Though the largest and most important town in 
the island, and for a long time its capital, Bastia 
offers little of historical or archzxological interest ; 
nor is it the object of these notes to recall the dark 
and stormy days that have made their mark on the 
character of the people and the aspect of their towns. 
Let us, then, turn from the seaport to the hill- 
tops, and cross the wide heathy Col di Teghimé, 
with its views over rolling upland and boundless 
sea, and, most glorious of all, its vision of lofty 
mountains crowned with wreathing clouds away in 
the south. Three stout horses toil before the dili- 
gence up a well-engineered road of Napoleon’s crea- 
tion, whereon Bernadotte as sergeant superintended 
a gang of navvies. Now the inclines are kept in 
order with the aid of a steam-roller. In a couple 
of hours a view of the splendid gulf of San Fio- 
renzo and the promontories of Balagna bursts upon 
us, and with flying manes and clouds of dust we 
roll rapidly down to the poor, almost deserted, fever- 


bay, sheltered on three sides by moderate hills, and 
offering excellent anchorage. But the situation of 
San Fiorenzo on low ground, near the mouths of 
two rather sluggish streams, made it very unhealthy 
until better drainage and the extensive planting of 
eucalyptus somewhat improved its sanitary condi- 
tion. Dinner is served in a long, narrow-vaulted 
room with a ceiling dark with flies. One of our 
fellow-passengers, a sturdy Dominican friar, leaves 
us to pursue his journey on foot into the Nebbio, 
a hilly district stretching from the head of the 
gulf up to the hills bordering on the central Golo 
valley, once the wealthiest district in all the north 
of Corsica. 

About half a mile west of San Fiorenzo the road 
to Olmeta diverges near the bridge over the Alisio, 
which winds lazily through the plain half concealed 
in banks of oleander. Our road now leaves the shore 
and crosses a rather waste tract, relieved by fine 
views backward across the bay to the sunny slopes of 
Capo Corso (11.), with many a white village perched 
on jutting headland or nestling in embowered creek 
—Nonza, Albo, Fieno, Marinca. They all look so 
fairy-like and far remote from the every-day hum- 
drum world, that one no longer wonders that on all 
the blue expanse of the wide bay nor sail nor smoke 
of hurrying packet is to be seen. In one deep in- 
dentation of that purple line of hills, but hardly 
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visible from this distance, stands on a pinnacle of 
rock the Torre di Seneca, reputed by tradition to 
have been the dwelling of the sage during his banish- 
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some large houses round its planted piazza and a 
monument to the great president. It has a little 
harbour sheltered from the west by the islet of 


ment, whence he launched some re ar 





of his bitterest epigrams, and 
where he penned his letter of 
condolence to Claudius’ freed- 
man, Polybius. It is hard to 


believe that even at that early ee 


period the climate and cultiva- ‘ 
tion of Corsica could have been 

so utterly different from the present Hesperian fer- 
tility as his embittered pen declares :— 


‘¢ Barbarous, and by rugged rocks is Corsica guarded ; 
Desert and waste are her fields, barren on every side: 
No fruits autumn matures nor corn the summer doth ripen, 
Nor by Pallas’ dear gift is the dark winter cheered ; 
Never is spring there blest by the growth of shadowy leafage; 
Never a plant that will thrive in the poor hapless soil ; 
Here is nor bread nor water, nor life’s last boon, even fire, seen ; 
Here is the Banished alone, lone with his Banishment.” 


The olive, indeed, “ Pallas’ dear gift,” may have 
been a later introduction ; but some plants available 
for the sustenance of man must have grown where 
now citrons and grapes flourish on every hand. 
From San Fiorenzo to Isola Rossa, a distance of 
eighteen miles, the road traverses endless waves of 
rolling hill-country, clothed with dense maquis and 
hoary at this season with the flowering cystus and 
laurestinas, in which all the bandits of Corsica might 
hide in safety without danger of annoying one an- 
other, still less of being annoyed by the Giustizia. 
As we approach Isola Rossa, the lofty range of moun- 
tains in the south-east, part of the backbone of the 
island, rises more and more majestically into the 
clouds. Isola Rossa, founded by Paoli as a rival 
port to Calvi, is rather a smart little place with 
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ruddy rock, from which it takes its name. It 
is the natural port for the products of the rich 
Balagna, and even for some of the timber from 
the Golo valleys. The annual export of oil to 
France herefrom exceeds a million of francs in 
value, being half of the entire quantity exported 
by the island. 

This appearance of modest prosperity contrasts 
strongly with the present condition of the once 
proud Algajola, an hour’s drive further along the 
coast road. A more desolate and forlorn picture is 
hardly conceivable than its group of fallen and fall- 
ing houses, only rendered more melancholy by a score 
or so of still inhabited ruins. Near Algajola are 
quarries of a beautiful blue-grey granite, formerly 
more extensively worked than now. It was from 
hence that the mighty block was taken on which 
stood one of the proudest monuments to Corsica’s 
proudest hero. A Corsican, standing at the foot of 
the Vendéme Column, could point to his island home 
both as the cradle of the victor of Austerlitz, whose 
effigy Paris had thus exalted, and of the pedestal 
whereon it was raised. 

At sunset, after passing flowery meadows and 
“realms . prodigal of oil and hoary to the wind,” 
the landscape becomes wilder, and at a sudden turn 
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we come upon a superb picture in the full 
glow of the western sun. The bay of 
Calvi (1v.), with that town and its massive 
fort beyond, reflects the golden sky, whilst 
to our left opens up a crag-encircled plain 
of surpassing loveliness with a singularly 
Oriental-looking village piled up amid huge 
olive and ilex trees against a rocky brow 
of the hill close to us. The English 
painter, Edward Lear, compares Lumio— 
but for its flat, not domed roofs—to Beth- 
lehem ; but what an advantage from a pic- 
turesque point of view has this Corsican 
village in its background of magnificent 
granite peaks, crested here and there with 
snow and seamed with mysterious gorges, 
in whose blue depths foaming torrents 
gleam dim till they burst out into the 
luxuriant valley of Calenzana at their feet. 

Entering Lumio, the coach pulls up 
on a little piazza in front of the principal 
church—a quaint irregular building, which, 
but for its commonplace Italian fagade, 
might well be taken for a mosque. As 
we descend from the coupé to stretch our 
legs, a priest issues from a side door and 
comes down the ambitiously broad steps 
of the church, and, simultaneously with a 
garde nationale and other notables of the 
place, approaches to scrutinise passengers 
and parcels. The arrival of the diligence 
is evidently the one event of their daily 
life and the object of assembling at the 
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regular hour on the piazza. None of them could 
comprehend the. enthusiasm with which sketch-book 
and pencil were seized to secure a poor memorandum 
of the striking scene, the loungers themselves not 
the least picturesque objects in it. The men in 
faded Phrygian caps and scarlet scarfs about their 
waists, with broad sunburnt chests, negligently 
clad; the dark-faced, darkly-attired women sitting 
on the parapet under an avenue of plane-trees, with 
the glowing landscape stretching to the sea and 
streaked by the sun’s level beams, made a picture 
not soon to be forgotten. 

In the cool twilight we drive round the bay 
to Calvi, passing the marshy lagoon known as the 
Bishop’s Vineyard. M. Valery, in his “ Voyages en 
Corse,” relates a popular tradition that once, among 
the gaieties of the vintage, the Bishop of Sagona, 
then resident at Calvi, allowed himself to be teased 
by a young girl into putting the episcopal ring on 
her finger; but in doing so the ring rolled away 
and could not be found. On the next morning the 
reverend gentleman returned to search for it anew, 
but the vineyard had sunk in the earth, and in its 
place was the lagoon. Certain remains found in the 
marsh, and even in the lagoon itself, prove that the 
vine really was grown there. 

Our experience of Corsican inns and entertain- 
ment generally goes to show that both fulfil far more 
than they at first promise. At Calvi, Madonna Chilina 
looked very blank at the demands of three hungry 
travellers for supper; but, after some running to and 
fro and a good deal of clatter, a very palatable meal 
was set before us, consisting of r7sotto, baked fowls, 
broiled fish, beans, and capital Corsican goats’-milk 
cheese. The wine is good everywhere, whether the 
red wine of Vico and Bastilica, or the fiery white 
wine of Morosaglia and Capo Corso. Supper being 
disposed of, and Francois sent in quest of a carriage 
to convey us some distance towards the mountains 
on the morrow, we yield to the fascination of the 
southern night and stroll beyond the town to the 
rocky shore on the east side of the peninsula, which 
is almost covered by the massive but now neglected 
fort. The moon rising above the outline of the 
now cloudless mountains catches and accentuates the 
strong outlines of the fort, crowned by the dome of 
the cathedral church and varied by many a tower 
and buttress, and adds a brighter sparkle to the 
phosphorescent lip of the sea as it gently plays 
along shelving rocks at our feet. 

The little town is nearly asleep when we return, 
and our respective hostesses are waiting to show us 
to our chambers. Mine is evidently the state apart- 
ment of the house (a tailor’s). Vaulted and painted 
elaborately with ornaments in discordant colours and 
of uncouth design, it is almost choked with antique 
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furniture of an oppressively unwieldy type. I ex- 
tinguish the candle and lean out of the casement, 
to which one ascends by two stone steps in one 
corner of the room. Close beneath the window the 
sea laps on the rocky foundation. I can see down 
far into its green hollow below the dark hull of a 
barca that swings lazily at its moorings, and but 
just beyond it the broken pieces of the moon’s re- 
flection sever and rejoin like blots of molten silver ; 
whilst above that fascinating range of hills majes- 
tically etherealised is mirrored, baseless, in the in- 
verted sky. Arnongst the cactus hedges the cicada’s 
melancholy hurdy-gurdy and the distant gurgle of 
the nightingale seem the audible overflow of the full 
heart of nature. 

Calvi is one of the many places that assert a 
claim to the honour of having given birth to Cris- 
tofero Colombo. A learned abate, Don Martino 
Casanova, whose acquaintance we afterwards made, 
has published his researches on this subject, with the 
testimony of several highly respectable authorities, 
dating back a century at least, to prove that there 
formerly existed family records in Calvi proving 
beyond a doubt the nativity of Columbus and the 
long residence of his family in Calvi. These records 
are said to have been abducted by Genoese officials, 
who also changed the name of one of the streets of 
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the town from Calle del Colombo to Calle del Filo. 
It is a fact that the name Colombo still exists in 
the vicinity, and thirty years ago, when Ferdinand 
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Gregorovius was writing his charming history and 
description of Corsica, he found a family of that 
name in Calvi itself. He also remarks that the 
first Corsicans that sailed to America were Calvesi. 
On the other hand, almost the only fact that Genoa 
or Cogoleto can bring to back their claim is Colum- 
bus’s designation of himself as a Genoese in his will 
and other documents—a very weak argument when 
we consider that Corsica was looked upon as a pro- 
vince of the Republic and the strong places were all 
built and settled by Genoa. The honoured citizen 
who had-made his name resound in two worlds might 
well consider “Genoese ” sufficiently accurate. 

Calvi had always been distinguished for its ad- 
herence to Genoa until Corsica was ceded to France; 
_and in 1794, when its French commandant, Casa- 
bianca, was forced to surrender it to Admiral Hood, 
it was one of the conditions that the ancient inscrip- 
tion over the portal of the fortress, “ Civitas Calvis 
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semper fidelis,” should not be effaced. Though par- 
tially obliterated by time and the English shells, it 
may be made out over the massive portcullis. 
Next morning we look back upon the bay from 
the turn of the hill road above Lumio, and Calvi 
gleams across the water in the full light of the 
morning sun. Calenzana’s cirque of crags, with 
Monte Cinto, the highest peak in Corsica, over- 
topping them, are now lost to our view, and the 
tufted olive-yards and chestnut-embowered villages 
of the Balagna are spread before us. The country 
is beautifully varied by bare, often tower-crowned 
hills, to whose slopes cling the clusters of brown 
semi-fortified houses, so characteristic of the rude, 
insecure life of these upland commoners a century 
and more ago. At no great distance, on an opposite 
range of hills, Corbara Pigna and Sant’ Antonio 
stand defying each other, each on its stony spur, 
like a half-ruined acropolis. E. T. Compton. 
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=za|HE book at present under 

| notice has been “ couronné par 
Académie,” a distinction it 
thoroughly deserves. The sub- 
ject is of peculiar interest. In 
spite of the existence of ob- 
secure precursors, some of whose 
works remain, Jehan Fouquet 
(1415—1485) is the first French primitive portrait- 
painter of any importance. He was even employed 
at Rome, where he painted a portrait of Eugenius 
IV. The authors of this history make much of this 
honour given to a foreign contemporary of such men 
as Perugino, Lionardo da Vinci, Mantegna, and the 
Bellinis. But as Eugenius IV. died in 1447, Lionardo 
and Perugino could barely have been born, Mantegna 
must have been almost a child, and the Bellinis but 
young men. Fouquet was the painter of Charles 
VII. and Louis XI., and has handed down to our 
days a somewhat dolorous view of Joan of Are’s un- 
satisfactory hero. In 1460, twenty-five years before 
Fouquet’s death, Jehan Clouet brought to France 
Van Eyck’s discovery of oil-painting, and founded a 
distinctly French school, which persisted in its own 
traditions in the teeth of the great Italian movement 
until the death of his grandson, Frangois Clouet, in 
1572. Though they held the nominal position of 
painter to the king, the Clouets did not aspire to the 
honours and court favours enjoyed by the Italian 
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artists through the protection of the Valois. They 
were contented to be considered uninteresting home 
workmen, who held menial offices and did odd jobs 
about the palace, such as painting lilies on banners, 
blackening the shafts of lances, and decorating scut- 
cheons and coffins for a royal funeral. 

During this illustrious period of the Valois, France, 
at all times so lavish of portrait-sculptors, was in one 
of her most glorious seasons. Out of many sculp- 
tured portraits we may refer to the “ Diane” of Jean 
Goujon, a statue of Diane de Poitiers; to three 
busts by Germain Pilon representing Henri IL., 
Henri ITI., and Charles IX.; and to the “ Philippe de 
Chabot” and the bust of Francois I. by Jean Cousin, 
the painter and architect. This last—of a coarse head 
with heavy and mean features—substantially agrees 
in character with the portraits of the Clouet school ; 
and it is probable that here, rather than in the regal 
and festal joyousness of the well-known portrait by 
Titian, we must seek the traits of the chivalrous 
monarch as he appeared to his contemporaries. Does 
this for ever destroy the reputation of the king of 
portrait-painters in the eyes of the people of to-day ? 
The once purely artistic question of how much good 
portraiture depends on common photographic likeness 
has been made popular by the discussions of a recent 


- trial. To judge by the public voice, no other idea of 


likeness than what has been called the resemblance béte 
seems to have entered the public mind. The dullest, 
however, may understand in sculpture the opposition 
between what I may call the monumental likeness 
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and the trivial or photographic. The sculptor of the 
first, conscious of the enduring material in which he 
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in art, and point to the possibility 
appearances as well as of sounds. 
The function of the true 
artist is to speak this lan- 


root of our faith 
of a language of 








I.—THE MARQUISE DE BRINVILLIERS AFTER TORTURE. 
(From a Sketch by Lebrun.) 


works, seeks to preserve and to free from accidental 
features the large, permanent, and public character 
of the memory of-a great man and a notable life. 
The sitter plays but the part of a model in the 
working out of an ideal figure; the crude facts of 
the likeness are read in the light, and invested 
with the glamour, of the deeds and public virtues 
which adorned the man’s career. We all have a 
notion that character may be read in a face, and 
yet our reading is vague and contradictory like the 
predictions of astrology. But astrology was the root 
of astronomy; and these incoherent and contradic- 
tory yet poignant and instinctive feelings are the 








guage clearly and with 
eloquence : to convey the 
meaning, not to record 
the accidental or obscur- 
ing defects, of the given 
sitter. The trivial like- 
ness, on the other hand, 
is designed at most to 
satisfy the family ; it is 
but a map of the fea- 
tures of the friend who 
is dead, or who must 
die; and to affect or 
please it must be seen 
through the sentiments 
of those who loved him. 
Its author only tried to 
make a portrait recog- 
nisable : careless whether 
the features chosen were 
contradictory among’ 
themselves; careless to 
express, perhaps even 
too careless to have 
formed, a general con- 
ception of the man. He 
worked by no selective 
principle ; he expressed 
no dominant conception ; 
he was content to be the 
all-accepting slave of 
actuality, and in conse- 
quence his work is only 
casual and literal, and 
has none of the perma- 
nent significance of art. 
‘‘ Nature is but the pre- 
text,” says Jules Dupré; 
“art passing through an 
individual mind is the end. Why does one say a 
Van Dyck, a Rembrandt, rather than the thing 
represented in the picture?” 

Though the traditions of the Clouets were car- 
ried down to Dumoustier, Quesnel, Lagneau, and 
others, the crayon-draughtsman of the next century, 
their school of painting was abandoned by French- 
men. France had recourse this time to the Low 
Countries for painters. Then it was that Porbus 
painted Henri IV., and that Rubens made his great 
Luxembourg series for Marie de Médicis. After- 
wards, under Richelieu, native portrait-painting 
flourished once more, but no longer after the simple 








and severe Clouet tradition. On the one hand 
Philippe de Champaigne and his follower Claude 
Le Févre continued the Flemish art of Rubens and 
Van Dyck; on the other, Simon Vouet and Nicolas 
Poussin brought from Rome the late Italian manner. 
Thus the Seventeenth Century presents two schools 
of portraiture to our notice: one the short-lived 
Flemish, with its pictures of sober tonality, vigor- 
ous handling, and subjection of colour to light; the 
other the school of Simon Vouet, which rapidly de- 
veloped, in the hands of the court painters, such 
gaudy local colour, such artificial and voluminous 
drapery, such weakness, such emphasis, as might be 
expected from highly-educated ambitious painters 
devoid of real and vivid feeling. Lebrun and Mig- 
nard take this school up to 1695: Largilliére and 
Rigaud: bring us well on into the next century. 
Lebrun was more a figure- 
painter than a portrait-painter, 
but portrait-painter in some 
way one needs must be at the 
court of Louis XIV.; so the 
art director and head of the 
Academy was principally em- 
ployed in contriving enormous 
battle scenes, where the con- 
queror of La Valliére figured 
as an antique hero. Pierre 
Mignard, Lebrun’s redoubt- 
able rival, outlived him five 
years, during which he was 
his successor as limner to the 
king and chief of the Aca- 
demy of Painting. Rigaud 
was Louis’ painter in the ripe 
pomp of his autumn days as 
“Le Grand Monarque.” In- 
deed, Rigaud may be said to 
have created the ré/e for him 
by his great full-length of 
the king, standing on a dais 
in his flowing wig and princely 
robes, his crown beside him 
and the sceptre in his royal 
hand. Before becoming a 
court painter, Rigaud occu- 
pied himself with his famous 
portrait gallery of the artists 
and writers of his time. His 
“ Bossuet ” from this series is 
his masterpiece, and our authors 
rank it with the admirable 
and very differently noble por- 
trait of Richelieu by Philippe 
de Champaigne. In early 
youth Largilliére painted under 
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Sir Peter Lely in England, whence he was ex- 
pelled as a Catholic. Our example (1.), due like 
the others to the kindness of M. Quantin, is a re- 
production of his diploma work for the Academy ; 
it represents Lebrun, and is considered his finest 
portrait. Lebrun himself, though he did not paint 
portraits, left some thirty drawings, one of which, the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers after torture, we quote (I.). 
Every one doubtless knows something of the his- 
tory of this celebrated poisoner, who did not hesi- 
tate, under the guise of charity, to test the efficacy of 
her drugs on poor people in the Hotel Dieu, and 
who, through her ready passions, herself fell such an 
easy prey to the cunning of the exempt employed to 
tempt her from the refuge of a convent. When one 
thinks who this woman was, one marvels at the effect 
of torture in imprinting something of the eestasy of 
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(Painted by Largilliére. Engraved by Edelinck.) 
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a saint upon the face of an Alsatian porticre. The 
very repugnant and almost appalling display of this 
mixed character bears testi- 
mony to the natural powers 
of a man who, with such 
slender means, achieved so 
striking a result. Lebrun 
was plainly unfortunate in 
his epoch; his natural ardour 
was chilled by the frozen 
dignity of his royal master. 
Our other example of this 
epoch (v.) is an engraving 
after Mignard’s “‘ Anne of 
Austria,” the friend of Ma- 
zarin and Buckingham, and 
(may we add?) the pa- 
troness of D’Artagnan. 

The Eighteenth Century 
prepared the revolution of 
many things; tongues be- 
came very free and brushes 
not less so. The “ Histoire 
du Portrait” laments this as 
a period of disorganisatién, 
and looks back with regret 
from the times of Nattier, 
Watteau, the Coypels, Lan- 
cret, Tocqué, La Tour, the 
Van Loos, and Boucher, to the palmy days of pomp- 
ousness under Rigaud. To me anything real, vivid, 
vigorous, or. new would be welcome after Rigaud’s 
so-called splendours. And so vital was the tide of 
art in this later period, that very different styles 
and very different degrees of seriousness co-existed 
in the general atmosphere of exuberant renascence. 
La Tour, Boucher, and Van Loo have very little 
external resemblance. Van Loo, solid and jovial; 
Boucher, refined, sensual, and elegant; La Tour, in- 
cisive, true, and simple—all have the natural and 
the artistic gift of original realism combined with 
a strong sense of controlling convention. 

Towards the end of the latter half of the cen- 
tury a new force appeared in art—Greuze the anec- 
dotist, the sentimental dourgeois. He has unhappily 
crowded the field with followers, who appeal to the 
cheapest instincts of the public; and though he 
cannot be called a very bad workman, it astonishes 
me that our authors can hail him as a re-invigorator 
after a decadence. Wheh I reflect that the word 
decadence must infer a decline from something, and 
that something Rigaud; that the renovation was 
Greuze ; and that it is Watteau, Boucher, and Van 
Loo that come in between; I see no other reason 
for their arrangement, except that it has a pretty 
symmetry with a catch-penny view of the social 
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(From a Drawing by Daumier.) 





and moral changes of the time: from the majesty 
of “Le Grand Monarque” to the licence of the 
Regent and Louis XV., and 
thence to the ennobling sen- 
timents of equality and 
manhood suffrage of the ap- 
proaching revolution. It is 
too pretty to be true, and 
certainly is not true of the 
history of painting. To be 
perfect it should lead up to 
freedom with David. But 
David, with his stiff acade- 
mical nude, though often 
noble, was never free; he 
stiffened rules, recalled a 
conventional idea of beauty, 
clamoured for anatomy, but 
failed to revivify, to be 
really classic, to create a 
new beauty, as did Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Poussin, and 
Watteau. There was a 
short transition age before 
the tide set in upon France, 
bearing, again triumphant, 
the great Flemish tradition. 
It must be admitted that 
in David’s portraits—as, for 
instance, in the charming ‘ Récamier ” (v1.), which 
we reproduce—this stiff and determined elegance is 
made to seem both appropriate and natural. David 
himself, Houdon, the wonderful sculptor of the 
“Voltaire” of the Comédie Frangaise, : and Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun lived on from the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to witness the youth of the Nineteenth. Gros, 
Gérard, and Guérin are among the painters of this 
time of transition. It is the period of Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, and we publish an interesting reproduc- 
tion of Gérard’s picture of the latter (iv.). It is 
the official portrait, and may be well contrasted with 
Daumier’s terrible caricature (111.). There is a great 
art of caricature as there is a great art of portrait ; 
and the photographic likeness is opposed in the same 
manner by both, only from different sides. Napoleon 
was gone, and Gros, the painter of his great battles, 
was painting for his enemies, when Théodore Géri- 
cault gave impulse to the modern school by the 
introduction of the Flemish art of Constable and 
Gainsborough. Then France bestirred herself once 
more, and the result was Delacroix, Millet, Corot, 
Rousseau, Daumier, and an innumerable host of 
eager innovators and indefatigable hunters in every 
corner of nature and every school of art. 

The “ Histoire du Portrait en France ” naturally 
suggests a visit to our own National Portrait Gallery 
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at South Kensington, where there are many examples 
interesting in connection with this book, and even 
some painted by artists I have mentioned. Among the 
pictures belonging to the archaic period contemporary 
with the Clouets is the Fraser-Tytler portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, painted in the beauty of her youth 
when she was yet Queen of France. Though it is 
marked as by an unknown Frenchman, I have little 
doubt that it is by Frangois Clouet. It is admir- 
able, and, though slightly archaic, is more elegant 
and mellow than most early Flemish work since 
Memling. The face is in a soft suffused light, and 
its tender grace of expression is very evident as it 
stands in close comparison with the Cardross “ Queen 
Elizabeth.” The superiority of 
its modelling can be seen in 
the work about the temples, 
chin, mouth, and _ retreating 
cheek. The relation between 
the face and exquisitely gra- 
dated green-blue sky and um- 
bery foliage is most harmonious, 
and the infinite detail is sub- 
ordinated in a way not to be 
expected from the childishness 
of most primitive art. When 
you compare this picture even 
with the works of Zucharo close 
at hand, though one must admit 
the advanced mastery of the 
Italian over chiaroscuro and 
atmosphere, there is so much 
feeling for colour and expres- 
sion in the more primitive work- 
man that you are almost tempted 
to prefer him. 

Of the Seventeenth Century 
we have many examples both 
of that Flemish school founded 
in England by Van Dyck, and 
in France by Rubens, Porbus, 
and Philippe de Champaigne, 


in France succeeded in com- 
pletely ousting the Flemish for 
so long. Here is an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two 
rival schools as they existed in 
France; for a portrait of Isaac 
Barrow, by Claude Le Feévre, 
hangs near to one of Viscount 
Bolingbroke, by Rigaud. The 
painting in the first picture is 
simple and solid. The warm 
colours are well tempered with 
the cold, so as to form a mellow, 
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solemn, and universally pervading atmosphere, which 
embraces and unites the whole work. This is well 
seen in the whites, where, of course, the colour of 
the atmosphere is more manifest. -Compare them 
with the whites in Rigaud’s picture, which are too 
cold for his key, and assist to disorganise his at- 
mosphere. There is, besides, an overbalance of an 
unpleasant coffee-brown throughout the “ Boling- 
broke,” which finds its way too freely into the hands 
and face, and suggests a hot key too little in keep- 
ing with the faded tones of the numerous stuffs in 
the picture. Worse still, there are isolated spots 
feebly minute in work, without special reasons of 
place or illumination. The head has good expression, 


IV.— TALLEYRAND. 
(Painted by Gérard.) 
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and seems as if it might be like the sitter’s usual 
appearance; and had the artist chosen the strong 
simplicity of the Flemish method instead of the 
cold, complicated finery of the late Italian, he might 
have given it far greater value and produced a really 
good portrait. 

It is better classicism todo well what you can 
do than to sink under the “burden of an honour 
unto which you were not born.” Some of our own 
men, as Dobson, Wright, Greenhill, Wollaston, took 
from the’ school they studied just what they could 
advantageously. assimilate. They sought a solid 
paste, a rich dominating atmospheric principle, and 
a suggestive brush that paints and does not merely 
feebly stain. But the great triumphs of display, 
the battles of colour, the poems of line and swing, 
they left to their great masters, men who conceived 
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V.—-ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


(Painted by Mignard. Engraved by Nanteuil.) 
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a figure with an obbligato of heroic or romantic 
accessory and decorative mise en scene. How thany 
French artists stumbled into the gulfs that sur- 
round the heights of mastery in the art of that big 
decorative arrangement which plays a counterpoint 
to the real subject! Sir Peter Lely was ample, de- 
corative, and festal, yet not as Rubens was, though 
a certain solid Flemish lustiness seems to warm his 
work, and fuse the cold elements of the peinture 
@apprét into a living organic thing. Still he is 
near the precipice; he seems to stand on the edge, 
just balancing himself, and beckoning with tremb- 
ling hand. A “ Duchess of Portsmouth,” by Mig- 
nard, fortunately hangs next to one of his great 
flourishes of style, his “ La Belle Hamilton.” This 
last is painted with. great amplitude of manner 
and a dashing brush, at home both in the swirling 
revels of drapery and in the 
rich dark romantic landscape, 
flowing with olive-greens and 
deep-warmed blues and high- 
piled white clouds. Its bold- 
ness and the Rubens-like force 
of its key make it a rather 
unfair trial to the quiet, truth- 
fully-modelled Mignard, which 
is without dash in the execu- 
tion, and though full of the 
a local colours of blue and orange 
ee garments, white and gold or- 
‘ath naments, red curtains, dark 
a 1a negro, and soft and greenish 
il il sea and sky, yet lacks the rich- 
‘i ness of a strong dominating 
key. If I prefer Lely, I must 
at least say that this specimen 
of Mignard is much more sin- 
i cere work than our Rigauds and 
| Largilliéres. The Largilliéres 
are very interesting as to their 
subjects—the young Pretender 
and his brother, the Cardinal 
of York, as boys ; but they are 
hardly fair illustrations of the 
artist’s work, nor do they give 
us any opportunity of judging 
of the majesty the “ Histoire 
du Portrait” claims for his 
style. Small half-lengths of 
children only give opportuni- 
ties of majesty to those in 
whose style it is innate; but 
Largilliére’s is that majesty 
of circumstance more properly 
called pomp. His cold fancy 
and deliberate picturesqueness 
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must be employed on big draperies and big canvases 
before you can suspect him of grandeur. In these 
small portraits his “ plum-box” colour is laid on 
with a smeary, unconvincing touch that not only 
is not majesty, but is not even force. In all the 
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attention. It is not a type made up to suit the 
passing fashion of a day; it is a real man, whose 
keenness of expression is delivered by solid unhesj- 
tating modelling. And there are others. 

Here, too, is a work belonging to the much 





VI..—MADAME RECAMIER. 
(Painted by David.) 


Frenchmen of this group you find the fashionable 
pomp of an enforced poetry of accessory, not the 
result of a courtly or regal conception of the sub- 
ject, but imposed upon the artist as a mode; and 
you see that the task of infusing organic life into 
all this drapery and parade was too great for their 
power of arrangement and sense of colour. 

I think a more successful, if more humble, 
achievement is to be seen in the works of our own 
contemporary painters reared on the Flemish tradi- 
tion. Dobson’s “Endymion Porter” is far more 
really imposing. The rich, gratifying atmosphere 
which all over the canvas swamps and reveals 
the local accidents and details of form and colour, 
culminates in evidence at the head; the execution 
also becomes more firm, the modelling juster, as if 
iaid with the brush of Van Dyck ; and the head com- 
pletely triumphs over the environment, although duly 
subjected to the action of the same atmosphere. 
Greenhill’s “Shaftesbury,” too, at once arrests the 
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despised Eighteenth Century. It is a “ Robert 
Walpole” by J. B. Van Loo. Here, at least, is 
nothing cold, nothing forced, nothing of servile 
fashion. The whole bows to the sway of a concep- 
tion, but that conception springs from the artist’s 
lively interest in his sitter. The man revels in his 
material ; hence this solid paint, this fine key of dark 
colour, in which all the harmonious detail swims, rich 
and delicious, but subordinate to a head painted with 
something of the supreme execution of Titian or 
Rubens. In such handling the colour seems to flow 
after a brush that caresses the forms, and seems to 
leave, besides the truth of modelling, some memento 
of the artist’s mood and state of energy. How rare 
is this manner: seen only in the prime of a school, and 
not always there! Rembrandt even did but seldom 
use it. But Rembrandt, like Shakespeare, with an 
incomprehensible manner, flashed upon us glimpses 
of incomparable beauties and immeasurable profur.- 
dities. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 








MR. RUSKIN ON ENGLISH ART.* 
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EVE have spoken from 
= I} time to time, as oc- 
casion offered, of the 

admirable “ Biblio- 


théque de l’Enseigne- . 


ment des Beaux- 
Arts,” produced and 
published by M. 
Quantin, under the 
patronage of the 
Administration des 
Beaux-Arts and the 
editorship of M. Jules Comte, and honoured last 
year with a special prize by the Académie. The 
four volumes at present under notice are transla- 
tions of four numbers of this excellent series—to 
our mind the best and most useful of the kind in 
existence. The first, the “ Anatomie Artistique ” 
of M. Mathias Duval, is one of those perfect little 
manuals in the production of which the French 
are unrivalled. M. A.-J. Wauters is an authority 
on the art of his native country, and his compen- 
dium of the history of “The Flemish School of 
Painting” is one of the best numbers of a good 
series. Not many have written of Holland and 
the Dutch so intelligently and well as M. Henri 
Havard ; and the little book in which he has treated 
of “The Dutch School of Painting,” from its be- 
ginnings with the Van Eycks and their predecessors 
to the Quinckhardts and Langendycks of the end of 
the Eighteenth Century, is in every way worthy of 
his reputation. M. Ernest Chesneau is one of the 
soundest and most sympathetic of modern art-critics, 
and his account of “The English School of Painting” 
is such as even Mr. Ruskin can applaud. All four 
are crammed with illustrations, most of them useful, 
many of them good; and all four are very neatly 
and prettily produced, under the editorship of Mr. 
John Sparkes. 
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* “Tue Fine Art Liprary.” Edited by John Sparkes :— 
(1) “The English School of Painting.” By Ernest Chesneau, 
late Inspector of Fine Arts. Translated by L. N. Etherington. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Ruskin. Illustrated with upwards 
of 100 engravings. (2) ‘“ Artistic Anatomy.” By Mathias Duval, 
Member of the Academy of Medicine, Professor of Anatomy in 
the School of Fine Arts. Translated by F. E. Fenton, M.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., &c. With about 100 illustrations. (3) “The Flemish 
School of Painting.” By A.-J. Wauters. Translated by Mrs. 
Henry Rossel. With about 100 illustrations. (4) ‘“ The Dutch 
School of Painting.” By Henri Havard. With about 100 illus- 
trations. (London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell 
and Co.) 


It is assumed that for schools of art, 


art workmen, art students of all degrees, they will be 
practically invaluable. 

Among the present batch (it is hoped that the 
series will be continued) a great deal of interest is 
centred—very naturally—in M. Chesneau’s account 
of English art and on the prefatory note in which it 
is introduced by Mr. Ruskin. It is not so long ago 
that French critics talked and wrote of English art in 
much the same spirit as that in which Pére Bouhours 
put the question, “Si un Allemand peut avoir de 
lesprit ;”’ and this in spite of the fact that Delacroix 
and Géricault were greatly influenced by the study 
of English models, and that the influence of Con- 
stable on the great school of modern French land- 


scape which began with Paul Huet and Jules Dupré, 


and was presently to develop into the school of 
Fontainebleau—the school, that is, of Rousseau and 
Millet—is as unquestionable as are the grandeur 
and nobility of its results. Of late, however, all that 
is changed. Not only is Constable most honour- 
ably placed in the Louvre; not only do Crome and 
Reynolds and Gainsborough enjoy a growing repu- 
tation in France; but Millais and the President, 
Hook and Burne Jones and Poynter are known 
and admired for real painters, and it has come to 
be suspected that the English may possibiy have 
a peculiar school of painting, and be incompletely 
represented by the Academy exhibitions after all. 
The reaction, of course, is not so violent and far- 
reaching as M. Chesneau’s essay might possibly 
make it out to be. M. Chesnedu speaks for himself 
alone; and Mr. Ruskin—though he feels called upon 
to qualify the present work as “entirely candid, 
intimately searching, and delicately intelligent,” to 
announce that his confidence in his author is such 
that he has “commissioned him to write a life of 
Turner, prefaced by a history of previous landscape,” 
and to confess that “in his estimate of other really 
great painters I am always disposed to follow M. 
Chesneau, as far as my knowledge permits ”—is yet 
constrained to add that he’ finds him “ too ready to 
forgive the transgressions of minor genius, and to 
waste his own and the reader’s time in the search 
for beauties of small account and the description of 
accidental and evanescent fancy.” ‘Lhis is a pleasant 
way of admitting that M. Chesneau makes mis- 
takes—as, for instance, when he prefers the pretty 
academical draughtsmanship of Mr. Du Maurier to 
the excellent genius of expression of Mr. Charles 
Keene, whom he compares with Cham; and he is 
sometimes guilty of strange errors of proportion—as 
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when he insists on taking seriously the style and 
ideal of Mr. Holman Hunt and the Shakespearian 
imagination of Sir Noel Paton. Still, in the main, 
his work is capital; if he errs in any direction, it 
is in that of overpraising his subjects, and that is 
a good fault. Mr. Ruskin (who, as we know, has 
always been incapable of it) is as generous and wise 
about the matter as it is possible to be. ‘There are 
many painters,” says he, “named with praise in the 
following pages of whom there is really nothing note- 
worthy, except the local or temporary causes of their 
ever obtaining any public attention. But I hold 
myself on this the more bound in honour to invite 
public attention to the opinions of a critic who says 
the best that can be said of men whom I have myself 
treated with remorseless contumely, praying, however, 
the reader to observe that in these cases I have by‘no 
means changed or withdrawn from my own opinions, 
though I am glad to admit that art which is unin- 
teresting to me may be useful and helpful to other 
people.” In justice to the hottest and most bril- 
liant of British controversialists it must be added 
that he is now and then compelled to break this 
rule of his, and leap into the fray for a minute or 
two. He keeps silence while M. Chesneau, with 
discreet enthusiasm, is praising his Constable—the 
Constable of whom he wrote so cruelly, “au temps 
jadis,” in the brave days of “Modern Painters;” but 
of Bonington he cannot help remarking that “ if 
this young genius” (the expression is M. Chesneau’s) 
“had learned the first rules of perspective and never 
seen either Paris or Venice it had been extremely 
better for him.” Which, if it proves nothing else, 
proves that the old Ruskin is not dead, and is there- 
fore a blessed sentence. . 

One could wish the preface ten times as long as it 
is, for Mr. Ruskin has a way of saying things which 
makes his company the best in the world. Whether 
you agree with him or not, you are bound to listen to 
and delight in him. Here, for instance, is his sum- 
mary of the history of governmental interference in 
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ments in the encouragement of national art has been 
resolutely wrong, in one or other of two opposite direc- 
tions. Either they have endeavoured to protect their 
own clumsy workmen from the competition of more 
dexterous neighbours by laying duties on foreign art 
—as at present the Americans, in a state of hitherto 
unprecedented egoism and stupidity, and formerly 
the English, at the time when my father, in constant 
mercantile relations with Spain, used to see the most 
superb Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Spanish 
plate dashed to pieces and beaten flat by the axes of 
the Custom House officers, lest it should perchance 
be bought by London citizens in preference to the 
articles offered by the goldsmiths of Cheapside—or 
else they have hoped to teach the native artist foreign 
tricks of trade, and filled—as now the universal re- 
pertory at Kensington—their museums and work- 
rooms with miscellaneous types of unexplained de- 
sign, from which the incapablest of their own crafts- 
men might filch absurdities enough to provoke 
demand when trade was slack, or content a fashion 
when trade was rabid.” Though you dissent, I take 
it, you cannot but allow that your head is broken, 
and that secundum artem. Here again is his theory 
of English painting as it was and is, with his im- 
pression of M. Chesneau’s work :—“ After being for 
at least half a century paralysed by their isolation 
and self-sufficiency, the British schools of painting 
are now in the contrary danger of losing their na- 
tional character in their endeavour to become senti- 
mentally German, dramatically Parisian, or decora- 
tively Asiatic. It is a singular delight to me to 
hear this acute and kindly Frenchman assuring us 
that we have some metal of our own, and interpret- 
ing to his own countrymen some of the insular 
merits of a school which hitherto has neither recom- 
mended itself by politeness, confirmed itself by cor- 
rectness, nor distinguished itself by imagination.” 
Whether this is true or not we shall not take it 
upon ourselves to decide; but there can be no doubt 
that it is delightfully put, and is Mr. Ruskin’s last 





matters of art :—‘‘ Hitherto the action of all govern- opinion. W. E. H. 
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“THE TRIO.” 


From THE PictuRE BY GRUTZNER. 


ERR GRUTZNER is the painter of pleasant 
parties. He has an eye for human character, 

and he delights in the contemplation and representa- 
tion of happy people. He is of the true Falstaffian 


breed, and his art is not only jovial in itself, but the 
cause of joviality in others. Give him laughter and 
contentment to portray, and he gives you laughter 


and contentment in return. A group of monks in 
the cloister (with the abbot away) or a band of jolly 
companions in a cellar—it is all one to him. There 
is liquor about in either case, and an abundance of 
good temper; and that is enough. 

In “The Trio” the scene is some oaken-panelled 
and painted-windowed room in a comfortable monas- 
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(From the Picture by Griitzner.) 


tery, and the personages are the musicians of the com- 
munity and an audience fit though few of brethren 
musically given. The trio is Corelli’s own, and the 
good monks—executants and listeners alike—are 


enjoying it as it deserves. The little picture is well 
conceived, well grouped, well painted; it has plenty 
of character, and it overflows with amiable fun; it 
is altogether a good thing of its kind. 
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THE OLDER LONDON CHURCHES.—I. 





HE whole number of City churches older than 
1666 is exceedingly small. At present, placing 
them alphabetically, they are Allhallows Barking ; 
St. Andrew Undershaft; St. Bartholomew the Great; 
St. Ethelburga; St. Giles, Cripplegate; St. Helen; 
St. Katharine Cree; and St. Olave, Hart Street. 
In addition to these, which may be reckoned parish 
churches, there is the Dutch church, the old chapel 
of the Austin Friars, which has been so ruthlessly 
“restored” as to have practically lost its interest. If 
Ely Place is not outside the City boundary, another 
fine example of the old Pointed style may be found in 
the Roman Catholic chapel of St. Etheldreda, which, 
in spite of some very obvious, therefore not very 
hurtful, novelties, has been carefully and reverently 
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restored, in the less invidious sense of that misused 
term. The porch and some other parts of ‘St. 
Sepulchre’s, and the lower part of the tower of St. 
Mary Aldermary, are also ancient. 

Though these are all the Gothic churches that 
survive the Great Fire, five others, now rebuilt or 
pulled down, were spared by the flames. First 
there is St. Bartholomew the Less, which is really 
the hospital chapel, as the hospital is a parish 
in itself, which was partly rebuilt by Dance in 
what he considered a Gothie style in 1789; further 
altered by Hardwicke in 1823; and finally, a few 
years ago, renewed and redecorated in a very fair if — 
somewhat unpicturesque and stiff manner. Next we 
have St. Katharine Coleman, which is close to Fen- 
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church Street Station, and which, notwithstanding 
the unanimous opposition of a large resident popula- 
tion, is condemned to be destroyed. It was built on 
the site of a semi-ruinous old church in 1734, and 
catinot be admired. In St. Peter-le-Poor, in Broad 
Street, we have a much more favourable example of 
the style which was in vogue in 1791, when, the old 
church having become dangerous, a new one was 
erected by Gibson. St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was re- 
built by Wren, with the exception of part of the tower. 

Yet a third category remains to be noticed. Of the 
churches spared by the Fire and destroyed in our own 
day the most remarkable was Allhallows Staining, 
in Mark Lane. Of this curiously patched and in- 
teresting little church the tower still remains behind 
the houses ; but St. Martin Outwich was utterly de- 
stroyed in 1877, and the monuments it contained 
were removed to St. Helen’s. It was, in its last 
years, a singular example of architectural taste. It 
was designed by Cockerell, and to use the words of 
Godwin and Britton, writing in 1839, it was “ex- 
ceedingly heavy and ugly, and would not be readily 
recognised as a church by casual observers.” It would 
be no great loss, if its place had not been taken by a 
still uglier building. 

We must remember that, owing toa variety of 
causes, the old City churches were probably little better 
than wooden sheds. A stone church was something 
remarkable. The Norman arches under St. Mary-le- 
Bow, in Cheapside, are still visible to the curious who 
obtain permission to visit the vaults. But of all the 
relics of this period the noblest in the City is St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great (111.). The story of its founder, 
Rahere, has been often told. He may have been a 
professional jester at the court of Henry I., or may, 
as the late Mr. Walcott thought, have been the same 
Rahere who was a companion of Hereward, and 
who “rescued four innocent persons from Norman 
executioners, who, owing to his ingenious disguise, 
mistook him for a heron, an honourable nickname 
which continued to cling to him through life.” This 
curious and puzzling passage I have extracted from 
a broad sheet published by the vicar, with a very 
pretty view of the churchyard on the first page. It 
is part of a paper contributed to a magazine by the 
late Precentor Walcott in 1864. If any of my readers 
have studied ecclesiastical archeology they will know 
how cautiously we should accept Mr. Walcott’s au- 
thority ; and indeed this very paper contains a passage 
calculated to shake our belief in it, for in speaking of 
Smithfield as the scene of Wat Tyler’s death he says, 
“here Sir W. Walworth won the distinctive dagger 
which figures in the City arms.” - As there is no 
dagger in the City arms, though possibly Mr. Wal- 
cott thought the sword of St. Paul was a dagger, this 
statement is not calculated to reassure us. However, 
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we may follow his account of St. Bartholomew’s and 
its founder in certain particulars. Rahere “ is said 
to have led a sinful life as a young man at court: 
on his earnest repentance he went upon a pilgrimage to 
Rome ; and on his return, in a dream he saw St. Bar- 
tholomew direct him to found a church in his name 
on the present site.” This is the received account. 
There is reason, however, to believe that either on 
this site or that of St. Bartholomew the Less a parish 
church already stood, and an early tradition, which 
indeed Mr. Walcott mentions (and of which full par- 
ticulars may be found in Malcolm’s “Londinum Re- 
divivum”), connects with it the name of Edward the 
Confessor. How far Rahere was concerned with the 
hospital I do not know, but probably at first the 
interests of the priory and the hospital were more in- 
timately connected than they afterwards became. As 
their separate wealth increased, their independence 
increased, and latterly the prior had little to do with 
the hospital except to control the election of a master. 
Meanwhile the parishioners used an aisle of the nave 
of the canons’ church, and at the Dissolution received 
the choir itself instead of their former place of wor- 
ship, which had become ruinous. The hospital shared 
the fate of the priory, but towards the end of the 
life of Henry VIII. it was re-granted to the citizens, 
and became what it still is. The hospital chapel 
became the church of a parish which comprises only 
the hospital itself: within its boundaries. 

The modern visitor has to exercise what may be 
called his “ historical imagination ” if he would pic- 
ture to himself St. Bartholomew’s in the Fifteenth 
Century. He stands facing the narrow Early English 
archway, which now admits him to the churchyard, 
and which before the Dissolution would have admitted 
him to the south aisle of the nave. Facing him there 
would have been probably three tall gables of the 
same style. To his right a narrow street, Duck Lane 
(now Duke Street), flanked on one side by the hos- 
pital wall, and at the other by the conventual build- 
ings, would have run up to the City wall. Behind 
him would be the wide, grassless expanse of Smith- 
field, decorated near its further margin with an old 
gibbet or two, and close by, opposite the main 
entrance of the nave, with a tall, half-charred post 
and chain, surrounded, according to the season, with 
white wood ashes or with black mud. Of the build- 
ings forming the square on the west and north sides, 
none would be tall enough to hide the view of the 
Charterhouse beyond, and, still further in the back- 
ground, the nunnery of Clerkenwell and the great 
house, a small town in itself, of the Hospitallers 
of the order of St. John. Far away on the green 
wooded hills in the distance, beyond the river Fleet 
and the Holeburn, would have been the tower re- 
cently built by Prior Bolton to mark conspicuously 
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his country house at Canonbury ; the tower is stand- 
ing yet. 

Prior Bolton put the same punning device, of 
which he was evidently very proud, on the side of his 
tower and on the front of his oriel window within the 
church. There is a similar window in Westminster 
Abbey near the western end. It is of dark oak, and 
may be approached from what is now the Deanery ; 
and from it, without leaving his own chambers, the 
Lord Abbot could see mass performed below him in 
what is now the baptistery. Prior Bolton’s window at 
St. Bartholomew’s is more ambitious. It is of stone, 
and looks into thechoir of the church, filling up one 
of the old Norman triforium arches. The prior’s 
house from which it opened is gone, but the window 
serves to identify its site for us. On a panel in 
front is carved the “ Bolt in Tun,” an arrow trans- 
fixing a barrel, which I mentioned above. There 

.was another prior after Bolton—Trafford, who sur- 
rendered the-house to Henry’s commissioners, and 
the site was granted to Sir Richard (afterwards Lord) 
Rich, the ancestor of the Earls of Holland. The ad- 
vowson of the church continued in the hands of his 
descendants until a comparatively recent period, but 
now belongs to a private gentleman. Queen Mary 
for a short time interrupted Rich’s tenure by giving 
the house to the returned Black Friars, but their oc- 
cupation did not last long; and Rich, to make sure 
and stablish his position, took out a new grant from 
Queen Elizabeth. It was under his auspices, no doubt, 
that the nave and the parish church were pulled down; 
and even the choir, which he left to the parishioners, 
was intruded upon. I believe a warehouse or some- 
thing of the kind still occupies the east end of the 
triforium, and necessitates the use of the curious iron 
pillars on either side of the communion table. 

The tomb of Rahere bears the impress of Prior 
Bolton’s hand, being in a style many centuries later 
than that of the massive Norman piers and arches (11.) 
which surround it. To see them well and judge of 
their picturesque effect, it will be necessary to walk 
round behind the altar, where an arrangement will be 


found of which the only parallel now remaining in . 


London is that afforded by the chapel of St. John 
in the Tower. St. Bartholomew’s being on a much 
larger scale, and of a slightly later period, is finer, 
except for the destruction of a part of the vaulting by 
the intrusion above mentioned. I am not fond of 
what are commonly called “ restorations;” but when 
the parish obtains undivided possession of its church, 
I think a renewal of the destroyed vaulting will be 
very desirable, even though it will falsify the record 
of a curious historical episode. 

There are several fine monuments of a later date 
than that of Rahere. The largest is in the south 
aisle, and is a very typical example of the style in 
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vogue in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whom it commemorates, was her Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There is a very singular 
but powerful piece of sculpture, placed too high up 
to be seen well, as a memorial of Perceval Smallpace 
and Agnes Tebowld, his wife. It is dated 1588, one 
year before Mildmay’s monument, and consists of the 
busts of the old couple: he with a double-pointed 
beard, and she with a goodly and imposing ruff. 

The south transept remained, roofless and ruined, 
until the beginning of this century, and it is now a 
little cemetery only, approached through the church. 
The old walls with their Norman arches are gone. 
The present tower was built in 1628. Part of the 
cloister was long occupied as a stable. ‘‘ Can London,” 
asks Malcolm, “ boast such another stable? I hope 
not!” And he adds, writing in 1802, “ Mr. Wheeler 
keeps his cloister stable roof as clean as whitewash 
will make it, and is very obliging.” The cloister, I 
have to note, was destroyed in 1833. 

When Rahere had succeeded in founding and 
peopling his monastery, “ he joined to him a certain 
old man, Alfune by name, to whom was sad age and 
sadness of age, with experience of long time. This 
same old man not long before had builded the church 
of St. Giles at the gate of the city that in the English 
tongue is called Crippiegate, and that good work 
happily he had ended.” So says the writer of a 
curious manuscript life of Rahere (Cott. MSS., Vesp. 
B. ix.) from which Maleolm gives some long extracts. 
There are few parish churches in London of which 
the history is so complete as that of St. Giles, Crip- 
plegate (v.). Alfune built it during the lifetime of 
Rahere, but it may well be considerably older than 
St. Bartholomew’s, for the priory was founded in 
1102, according to most authorities, and in or soon 
after 1103 the church was no longer in Alfune’s 
hands. It was given by a deed, which is witnessed 
by Reyner, who is known to have been an archdeacon | 
in that year, and later to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s, subject to the incumbency of the donor, 
Aelmund, and his son Hugh. This was a very 
common arrangement at that period. Aelmund was 
probably married, as it is believed most parish priests 
were at the time. After the lapse of 770 years or 
more the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s still hold 
the advowson which Aelmund gave them. The first 
event in the history of the church must have oc- 
curred very soon after Aelmund’s gift. Good Queen 
Matilda, the wife of Henry I., founded in it a guild 
or brotherhood, called after St. Mary and St. Giles; 
and this must have been before 1118, for in that 
year the good queen died. 

The parish lies wholly without the wall, a great 
bastion of which is in the spacious churchyard. The 
places of two other bastions further south may be 
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found, though the bastions themselves are concealed or 
have disappeared, by tracing the parish boundaries on 
amap. There is a noteworthy little point of historical 
curiosity connected with this churchyard. In 1662, it 
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plague in 1603, and next the frightful visitation in 
1665, when even the clerk died, and the number 
of interments was such that the extensive church- 
yard was raised two feet. 


It does not seem to have 
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being found that there was scarcely room for all the 
dead, a piece of ground was taken on lease from the 
City to add to the cemetery. It is described as “near 
Crowder’s Well.” This was a spring of water which 
was exceedingly popular, not only with the parish- 
ioners but also with strangers, as tt was believed to 
be particularly good for ophthalmia, and also that “the 
use of it would restore an intoxicated person to his 
senses sooner than any other.” The parish boasted 
of another spring near the ditch of the city wall, 
which was arched over for them by Whittington, and 
had other sources of supply, such as a pipe or conduit 
from Highbury. ‘“ Hence we find,” says one writer, 
without the slightest inkling of the real meaning of 
his words—“ hence we find the parish was well sup- 
plied with that excellent element many years previous 
to Sir Hugh Middleton’s memorable work.” He 
then goes on to describe the frightful ravages of the 
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occurred to any one to connect the shocking death 
rate with the use of the well in the churchyard or 
that in the city ditch. 

The old Norman church of Alfune and Aelmund 
has long disappeared. The church, whatever it was 
then, was entirely destroyed by fire in 1545, and the 
present building (v.) is mainly as it was afterwards re- 
stored. Still it is in what Pugin used to call “ the 
Gothic or Christian Pointed style,” large, wide, and 
light, without much beauty of form or detail, but 
convenient and airy. It consists of a nave with 
narrow side aisles, and has not suffered very materially 
from the ruthless hands of modern “ restorers.” Be- 
tween the church and the street there is a curious old 
building, the parish “‘ Guest House,’ where the ward 
inquest used to be held, and where now the parochial 
charities are managed. It contains some handsome 
plate, among the articles being two or three silver cups, 
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with such inscriptions as this: “The Fyne of Peter 
Phillips for being Released from being Scavenger, 
1612.” Evidently the jurymen, “in merry pin,” 
sometimes elected a wealthy fellow-citizen to the 
unpleasant office in order to obtain a cup from him. 
The parish beadle’s staff is decorated with a model 
in silver of old Cripplegate, with a wooden-legged 
cripple, hat in hand, walking through the archway. 
It was given by Sir Benjamin Maddox, who is com- 
memorated at the West End by Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square, which covers part of a suburban 
farm which he owned. 

In the church of St. Giles are interred the remains 
of John Milton, the poet, and of John Milton, the 
serivener, his father. Their grave is “in the upper 
end of the chancel, at the right hand,” and there- 
fore not very near the conspicuous monument in the 
south aisle, which was put up in 1793 by Samuel 
Whitbread. There are several other monuments of 
interest, and one, which represents Constance Whit- 
ney rising in her winding-sheet from the grave at 
the Day of Judgment, in a very realistic style, has 
been made the subject of a curious local story, which 
Mr. Woodthorpe attributed to Daniel Defoe (who was 
an inhabitant of the parish), and which is one of the 
best known of all graveyard and sepulchral legends. 
The lady was said to have fallen into a death-like 
trance, and to have been buried. The grave-digger, 
the night after the funeral, hid himself in the church, 
opened the vault, and to obtain some valuable rings 
which were on the hand of the supposed corpse, pro- 
ceeded to cut off one of its fingers. How far he had 


proceeded in this operation we are not told; but | 


the bleeding, it is said, restored the lady to life, and 
she was abie to rise and walk home, to the astonish- 
ment, let us hope to the joy, of her husband and 
servants. The story is so circumstantial, and con- 
tains at the same time so many improbabilities, that 
it has all the appearance of a work of Defoe, whose 
fictitious diary of the Great Plague has been often 
received as true. Constance Whitney has, however, a 
more substantial claim on our attention, for she was 
the granddaughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, 
whom Shakespeare has immortalised as Justice Shal- 
low. ‘She died at the age of seventeen, as an affect- 
ing epitaph records. Her aunt, Margaret Lucy, is 
also buried in the church. The celebrated Lancelot 
Andrewes was at one time vicar of St. Giles’s, and 
some of the monumental inscriptions are attributed to 
him. If the attribution is correct he was no poet. Of 
Charles Langley, who died in 1602, we read, for in- 
stance, after a description of his charities in life :— 


“ And when he died he gave his mite, 
All that did him befall, 
For ever once a Yeere to cloath 
St. Giles his poore withall. 
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All Saints he pointed for the day, 
Gownes twenty ready made. 

With twenty shirts and twenty smocks, 
As they may best be had.’’ 


This doggrel, and more like it, is actually signed by 
Andrewes. There are monuments in the church to 
Foxe, who wrote the “ Book of Martyrs; ” to Speed, 
the historian; and to the bold mariner, Martin 
Frobisher, all of whom are buried here. The register 
contains some interesting entries. Among them is the 
marriage of Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Boucher, 
August 22, 1620. The burial of Daniel Defoe in 
the Bunhill Fields cemetery is thus recorded: “1731, 
April 26, Mr. Dubow, Cripplegate.” 

Although St. Giles’s Church has many interesting 
memorials, it is to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate (1.), that 
the late Dean Stanley gave the title of “ the West- 
minster Abbey of the City.” It contains more large 
and handsome tombs than St. Giles’s, but the per- 
sons commemorated are not so eminent. There is no 
Milton, no Foxe, no Defoe at St. Helen’s. But those 
who are buried in the church had a considerably 
greater idea of their own importance than the poor 
literary men upon whom probably they would have 
looked down. The monuments which belong to St. 
Helen’s were largely recruited in 1877, when the 
neighbouring church of St. Martin Outwich was re- 
moved, and the dead men’s bones were carted away 
to Ilford. 

The church, like so many others, belonged early 
to St. Paul’s. It was given to the dean and chapter 
by Ranulph, a canon, and Robert, his son, about the 
year 1148, on condition that the anniversary of Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, of York, who, by the way, had been 
himself a canon, and was, presumably, a friend as 
well as ecclesiastical brother of Ranulph, should be 
kept in the church for ever. Either Ranulph himself 
or some previous member of his family must have 
built and endowed the church, which belongs, there- 
fore, to the great church-building epoch which fol- 
lowed the fire of 1136. 

The priory of St. Helen stood on the north side 
of the church, where is now St. Helen’s Place. The 
north aisle of the church was the priory chapel, and 
being at the Dissolution left unoccupied, was speedily 
almost filled with the great tombs which we see in it 
now. But the nuns seem sometimes to have wor- 
shipped, as Prior Bolton worshipped from his oriel 
at St. Bartholomew’s, without actually coming into 
church, as they had in the south wall of their cloister 
a traceried opening, which looked within the church 
like an altar-tomb as well as an ordinary window. 
As the cloister was at a lower level than the church, 
the opening, which in the church is close to the floor, 
must, at the other side of the wall, have been at a 
most convenient height. The old doorway remains 
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at the foot of a short flight of steps. The priory was 
founded about the year 1212, and was more or less 
under the control of the dean of St. Paul’s, who 
seems to have had constant trouble with the nuns 
and their prioress. Dugdale and other historians 
give summaries of the regulations made by succes- 
sive deans, but apparently in vain. A series of in- 
junctions, issued in the Fifteenth Century, and dis- 
covered by Mr. Maxwell Lyte among the archives 
of St. Paul’s, desired the nuns to sing fully and dis- 
tinctly at divine-service, and not so fast as hitherto, 
but with the proper pauses; and orders them to 
refrain from kissing secular persons. Further, they 
are enjoined to wear their veils according to the rules 
of their order—not too sumptuous in character; and 
the prioress is ordered to keep not more than one or 
two dogs, and is forbidden to receive guests at table 
or elsewhere. 

There used to be a belfry tower over the entrance 
to Great St. Helen’s from Bishopsgate, but it was 
taken down in 1696. Nevertheless, the visitor who 
enters now cannot fail to be struck with the aspect 
of the place. The houses which surround the church- 
yard present a specimen of almost every style, and the 
church contains examples quite as various. Crosby 
Hall is Gothic, and some of the houses adjoining it 
are quite worthy of Sir Christopher Wren. One, 
dated in 1606, looks, with its brick pilasters, very 
like the work of Inigo Jones. The almshouses of 
Sir Andrew Jud, on the north side, are devoid of 
beauty, but are 
very character- 
istic of the year 
1729, in which 
they were re- 
built. The 
south entrance 
of the church 
(Iv.) is an ex- 
ceedingly pic- 
turesque ex- 
ample of the 
style in vogue 
in 1633. How 
it and the beau- 
tiful porches 
within have 
escaped “ re- 
storation” I 
cannot ima- 
gine. When 
we enter the 


church we are Vs 
almost con- os 
fused by the 
number and 





IV.— SOUTHERN ENTRANCE, 8T. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE. 


magnificence of the sepulchral monuments. The 
most beautiful is to the north of the communion- 
table, close to the altar-tomb of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
It shows Sir William Pickering, a handsome Eliza- 
bethan knight, lying in full armour under a canopy 
of excellent design, supported by marble pillars. The 
most curious monument is behind the organ in a kind 
of south transept. It was erected by Lady Cesar to 
the memory of her husband, Sir Julius Cesar, and 
cost her the large sum of £110, equal to fully £1,000 
now. Nicholas Stone was the sculptor. On a great 
slab of black marble is what looks like a parchment 
deed inlaid in white marble, with a signature, and 
below a seal and an attesting document. The in- 
scription imitates the lawyers’ writing of the day, 
and is in Latin. In it Sir Julius Cesar, otherwise 
Delmare, promises: “I will cheerfully pay the debt 
I owe to Nature whenever it shall please God to 
appoint it.” This oddly-named knight was of Italian 
descent, his father having been a physician who came 
over to attend Queen Mary, and remained with 
Queen Elizabeth. The son was born at Tottenham 
in 1557, and, boasting through his mother of descent 
from the ducal family of Cesarini, he dropped his 
father’s name of Adelmare, or Delmare, and called 
himself Cesar. He rose to eminence as a lawyer, 
and was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Cecil. 
In a chapel at a slightly lower level, to the east- 
ward, are some brasses, one of them, which is raised 
on a stone base, being particularly interesting, as 
it represents a 
lady covered 
with a mantle, 
on which a 
coat of arms is 
emblazoned. 
Two altar- 
ey - tombs bear each 
Y - @ pair of stone 
effigies of the 
Fourteenth or 
Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. They 
came from St. 
Martin’s, and 
are believed to 
represent mem- 
bers of the Out- 
wich or Otes- 
wich family. In 
the nuns’ aisle 
are two very 
handsome cano- 
pied Gothic 
tombs, which 
were formerly 
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V.—ST. GILES’S, CRIPPLEGATE. 
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decorated with brasses. They 
came also from St. Martin’s, 
and belong respectively to 
families named Clitherow 
(1469) and Pemberton (1500). 
Opposite, on the south wall 
of the church, is a very hand- 
some monument, gorgeous 
with colours and gilding. It 
represents Richard Staper, 
alderman of this ward of 
Bishopsgate Within, and his 
wife and eight children. He 
died in 1608, and is de- 
scribed in his epitaph as 
“the greatest merchant in 
his tyme.” This also came 
from St. Martin’s. It would 
be impossible to go through 
even a tithe of the monu- 
ments in St. Helen’s; but 
we must pause a moment to 
look at Sir John Spencer, 
who, in Queen LElizabeth’s 
time, occupied Crosby’s old 
house, and also Prior Bolton’s 
villa at Canonbury. He and 
his wife lie in great state on 
the tomb, and before them 
kneels their daughter and sole 
heiress, the wife of Lord 
Compton, and ancestress of 
the earls and marquises of 
Northampton. She ran away 
with her noble lover, of 
whom, as he was poor, her 
father did not approve. The 
story of how Queen Eliza- 
beth reconciled them by ask- 
ing Sir John to stand god- 
father to a child, which proved 
to be his own grandson, is 
well known. Among other 
eminent people buried in St. 
Helen’s I must also mention 
Spencer Compton, the godson 


-of Sir John, who was‘ killed 


at Hopton Heath in 1643; 
Richard Williams, paternal 
great-grandfather of Oliver 
Cromwell, who died in 1546; 
Sir Andrew Jud, who was 
Lord Mayor during Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and died in 1558 ; 
and Sir John Crosby him- 
self. © W. J. Lorrie. 
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HEN Napoleon I. beheld the revival of the 
corset in 1812, he said to Dr. Corvisart, 

with something like dismay: “This wear, born of 
coquetry and bad taste, which murders women and 
ill-treats their offspring, tells of frivolous tastes, 
and warns me of an approaching decadence.” Saga- 


WAISTS.—I. 


been equally wanting in all that was truly beautiful 
and appropriate. My present subject is limited to 
fashions in waists; but, inasmuch as the waist is 
the point of departure of all the lines of the feminine 
costume, so that on its position and form the whole 
character of a woman’s dress may be said to depend, 


I.—THB REIGN OF TERROR. 
(Painted by Danlouzx.) 


cious statesmen might learn even from fashions in 
waists the omens which presage national progress or 
decline. If the costume of the Christian centuries 
could be properly studied, it would, I believe, allow- 
ing for continual oscillations, show that its course 
up to the era of the French Revolution was one of 
decadence. The fashions a few years before that 
event—the Maccaroni head-dress, for example—are 
among the ugliest on the score of taste; while those 
that have marked the reactionary periods since have 
314 


what I have advanced can be well tested in the 
fashions that have obtained with reference to its 
form, position, and ornamentation. 

I begin with the present century and work back- 
wards. My first example (1.) shows the style in 
vogue when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, and 
belongs to the particular year in which the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick won the affections of the British public. 
This was the period when the Citizen King presided 
over the destinies of France, and which future his- 
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torians will probably describe as the apex of middle- 
class rule. From that time backwards to the days 
of the Prince Regent and of the first French Empire 
the fashion in waists 
tends to become 
shorter and shorter. 
When the century 
opens, the classic 
models introduced 
during the Revolu- 
tion set the fashion 
in everything, con- 
spicuously in the 
position of the waist, 
which finally  as- 
cended up to the 
armpits. Mme. Ré- 
camier’s costume 
was an elegant ex- 
ample of the classic 
period. From the 
pictures by David 
and Gérard she ap- 
pears to have simpli- 
fied her dress to the 
extent of going with- 
out shoes and stock- 
ings. But very few figures had the grace of Ré- 
camier’s, and the general effect of the Napoleonic 
waist is gross in the extreme. Our picture (m1.) 
represents two ladies of the court of the Empress 
Josephine, and may be taken as an agreeable example 
of the fashion. But nothing could arrest the law 
which makes external degradation follow in the wake 
of corrupt intention. The Napoleonic despotism was 
purity itself compared to the moral anarchy which 
prevailed under the Directory, but for real vul- 
garity and selfishness there was little difference 
between the two societies. 
Nearly every one was an 
egotist, and the Emperor the 
most prodigious of all. His 
genius, however, obliged him 
to see his coming fall, and 
he read it in signs which to 
a common mind would have 
seemed frivolous and unim- 
portant. Like the prophet 
Isaiah (iii. 16—25), Napoleon 
saw in the follies of female 
attire the mystic handwriting 
on the wall. Nor did he stand 
alone. Cuvier, whose work 
on Comparative Anatomy was 
published during the Consu- 
late, and who oecupied both 





II.—EARLY VICTORIAN. 





Ill.—FIRST EMPIRE. 
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under it and the Empire high official position, was as 
much opposed to the use of the corset as the Emperor 
himself. The great naturalist took a curious way of 
impressing its evils upon a young lady who was the 
victim of tight-lacing. Walking with Cuvier one day 
in the Jardin des Plantes, she admired a plant whose 
elegant stem was adorned with a bloom of lovely 
colour. Looking at her thin, pale face, he replied, 
“You were like this flower once; to-morrow it will 
be as you are now.” Next day Cuvier led the 
young lady to the same spot, and bid her look at 
the flower. It was drooping and dying. She asked 
the cause. “This plant,” said he, “is an image 
of yourself. I will show what is the matter with 
it;” and the great naturalist pointed out to her a 
cord which was bound tightly round the stem. 
“You are fading away exactly in the same manner, 
under the compression of your corset, and you are 
losing by degrees. all your youthful charms just 
because you have not the eourage to resist this 
dangerous fashion.” Joseph II. of Austria before, 
and Charles X. of France after, the Revolution, 
were both very severe on the corset, but with equal 
non-success. The philanthropic Emperor made a 
law confining its use to women of ill-fame; the last 
King of France had to content himself with a sting- 
ing epigram. “Once you met,” he said, “ Dianas, 
Venuses, or Niobes; nowadays only Wasps.” 

It was during the haleyon days that ushered in 
the French Revolution, when in the new enthusiasm 
for living naturally women threw aside the corset, 
that the first approach to purity and simplicity of 
costume was made. Fairholt, with the instinct of 
genius, has made this period the halting-place of his 
“ History of Costume in England.” Speaking of 
an example of the fashion in 1789, he says: “The 
walking and evening dress of ladies in 1789 is tasteful 
and free of all extravagance, and has a modesty and 
simplicity worthy of praise, 
the red bunch of feathers over 
the head being its only ab- 
surdity.” Nothing was used 
in the way of support except 
a slight stay of dimity, tick- 
ing, or nankeen, innocent of 
busk or whalebone. Lord 
Stanhope, in his “ History of 
England,” remarks that “ to- 
wards the Peace of 1783 there 
began to spread among both 
sexes a, taste for greater plain- 
ness and simplicity of attire. 
This taste, like most others on 
this subject, appears to have 
come from France, and to have 
proceeded in some degree from 
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the precept and example of Rousseau.” And on 
this particular subject of the corset the prophet 





of the Revolution had spoken wisely and well, In 
the fifth book of his “Emilius,” where he treats 
of Sophie, or Woman, he says of the Spartans: 
“Their women knew nothing of the use of those 
whalebone bodices by which ours disguise rather 
than indicate their forms. I cannot but think that 
this abuse, pushed in England to an inconceivable 
point, will in the end lead to the degeneracy of the 
race; and I maintain that even from a merely orna- 
mental point of view it is bad taste. It is not 
agreeable to see a woman cut in two like a wasp; 
it offends the eye and is painful to the imagination. 
The delicacy of the form has, like everything else, 
its due proportions, its measure, beyond which it 
becomes a defect; this defect would be apparent in 
the nude, why should it be a beauty when clothed.” 
These and other similar words had a powerful 
effect; for, whatever we may think of Rousseau, 
it is certain that there never was a more popular 
writer, or one who had more influence with women. 
After “The New Heloise” and “ Emilius” had got 
hold of the public mind, not only French women, 
but gradually all the courts of Europe, our own in- 
cluded, ‘began to throw off the monstrous absurdi- 
ties which had reigned triumphant, and to adopt 
an attire distinguished for ever-increasing plainness 
and simplicity. In the exhibition held in Paris 
during the summer of 1883, called “ A Century of 
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Portraits,” there were several most interesting exam- 
ples of the dress of this period. One, from a portrait 
by Danloux of Mme. de Nauziéres, we have en- 
graved (1.); it is a beautiful instance of the graceful 
simplicity which for a while prevailed. Taste, at 
first a little cowed by the impetuous character of 
the Revolution, assumed a more than Puritanical 
habit, but in a short time it turned the severe lines 
of the costume of a Mme. Roland into something 
enchanting and ethereal, as if to bewitch the very 
Mountain itself, and go en féte to the Place de 
la Révolution. Our “Mme. de Nauziéres” was 
painted in the reddest days of the Terror. But the 
reaction soon came, and the Jeau monde, taking 
licence from the destruction of the old slaveries, 
rushed into the most ridiculous fashions. The cos- 
tume of Barras’ Salons at Clichy was remarkable 
for that monstrous affectation, the ventre postiche, 
without which no lady ventured to make her appear- 
ance. The taste of the nouveaux riches and other 
upstarts may be judged from the style of dress 
given in our illustration (1v.), which is no carica- 
ture, but an example from Gratet-Duplessis’ splendid 
“‘ Costumes Historiques.” Even the men and women 
of ’93, hardened as they were to the hare-brained 
and fantastic follies which marked the reaction from 
the rule of Robespierre and Fouquier Tinville, were 
fain to ery out “ Merveilleuse !” and “ Incroyable ! ” 
as they beheld these singular specimens of the genus 
homo in their tall jockey-shaped hats and long yellow 
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scarves fluttering inthe wind. This incredible fashion 
was adopted by the aristocratic society of England, 
and was caricatured by Gillray in a print called ‘‘ The 
Rage,” or “ Shepherds, I have lost my waist.” Here 
is a part of Gillray’s legend :— 
“ Shepherds, I have lost my waist, 
Have you seen my body ? 
Sacrificed to modern taste, 
I am quite a hoddy-doddy !” 


The contrast between the scanty skirts of 1794 and 
the hooped petticoat of 1778—1780 fitly epitomises 
the tremendous social revolution which a few years 
had brought about. It came like a whirlwind or 
an earthquake sweeping all before it. Fashion sent 
forth her decrees from the city of the Revolution, 
and European society obeyed her behests, just as 
she had done when her high priestess was Marie 
Antoinette or Mme. de Pompadour. For the hapless 
sister of the anti-corset crusader, Joseph II., had been 
her thrall. Constantly closeted with Mlle. Bertin, 
the court milliner, Marie Antoinette had ordered the 
revival of crinoline, and in this imposing dress every 
woman resembled a bell, whatever her personal charms. 
An anecdote is told in the apocryphal memoirs of this 
famous modiste, which at least indicates the very close 
friendship which sympathisers supposed to exist be- 
tween the queen and her milliner. After the arrest 
at Varennes, the king and the queen were brought 
back to the Tuileries. One day the queen said to the 
guard on duty, “I have been dreaming all night of 
Mlle. Rose, that excellent young person who is so often 
spoken against, but of whom I can say that she has 
never asked me for anything, nor have I ever given 
her anything.” And on the arrival of the milliner 

shortly afterwards, the queen told her the dream. 





“My dear Rose,” she said, “it seemed to me that 
you brought me a quantity of ribbons of all colours, 
and that as soon as I had them in my hands they all 
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turned black, so that I threw them back in a fright 
into your boxes; then I again took some others, 
green, white, lilac, but as soon as I held them they 
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VII.— A SACQUE, 


also turned black. I was weaker than usual, for I 
began to ery, and you wept also, for you were 
kindly disposed towards me, as you always are. I 
said just now to these gentlemen” (speaking of the 
National Guards) “that no one was ever more at- 
tached to me than you are.” Mlle. Bertin declared 
herself very much obliged to the dream which had 
procured her so flattering an eulogium. “A testi- 
mony,” said she, “to my disinterestedness from the 
queen’s own mouth in the actual situation of things 
may secure my safety, for nothing is so dangerous as 
to be accused of having contributed to the disorder 
of the finances; it is the one great crime in the 
eyes of the people.” However we may admire the 
courage and fidelity, supposing this story to have a 
basis in fact, which Mlle. Bertin displayed, we cannot 
forget that it was due to her influence that the ab- 
surdest fashion of the century (the panier) made its 
reappearance. It swelled out immediately at the sides, 
being somewhat flattened both behind and in front. 
The dresses which covered them continued to be di- 
vided, and the skirt was adorned with furbelows (v.). 

If “ Maman Makau,” as the Princess Royal called 
her governess, was clad in a costume of this sort 
when she fell on the staircase leading to the rooms 
of the young princess, it explains the terror of her 
pupil, who fainted away, so that they were obliged 
to cut the strings of her dress to bring her to. A 
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lady falling on a great waxed staircase in such a cos- 
tume might be expected, to a child’s excited imagina- 
tion, to go rolling down-stairs like an 
immense ball. However, this cam- 
panulate costume was positively beau- 
tiful compared with the ugly shapes 
existing a quarter of a century earlier. 
Hogarth has given examples of these 
in his “ Analysis of Beauty,” ina plate 
designed and engraved in 1753. His 
figures are no doubt somewhat cari- 
eatured, but they exhibit the various 
forms of crinoline, notably the fashion, 
revived in our day, of bustles or “ im- 
provers.” One of the least objec- 
tionable of these developments of the 
hoop petticoat period may be seen in 
our picture (vit.), which is taken from 
Paul Lacroix. The loose upper dress 
was called a sack, as Whitehead says : 


“The flowing sack is thrown aside.” 


We see it but rarely in Hogarth’s 

prints. In his “Noon” the lady coming out of 
church wears such a dress, and in his “ Analysis of 
Beauty ” it is the only really elegant costume given. 
Fairholt dates its introduction about 1740. 

A print of 1745, representing the Mall, has for 
its principal figure a person caged in the most ludi- 
crous of all the forms of the hoop (v1.). The lady 
in this case resembles an enormous toadstool, and 
seems fastened to the ground. Our next example 
(vit1.) is a simpler fashion. Here the waist is not 
so lost as in the other. It shows why in France the 
hoop was dubbed a “panier ;” when uncovered it re- 
sembled a hen-coop. In 1711 the Spectator had a 
humorous satire on this fashion, then newly come 
in. The causes there 
assigned for its origin 
are those which in every 
age have led to the adop- 
tion of modes ridiculous 
and revolting. In France 
the panier gave rise to 
much satire, but none 
exceeded in force the 
treatise by the oratorian 
Duguet, published in 
1735. The very children 
in the streets laughed 
at its absurdity, which 
should have been mani- 
fest in high places when 
the French queen, com- 
pletely extinguished by 
the enormous skirts of 
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the royal princesses, was obliged to save her dig- 
nity by sitting between two empty arm-chairs. The 
fashion consumed so much whalebone 
that in 1772 the States-General of 
Holland authorised a loan of six 
hundred thousand florins “‘to sustain 
\ a company formed at Ostfrise for the 
whale fishery, every day increasing 
in importance in consequence of the 
extraordinary demand for whalebone 
employed in the cerceaux of women.” 
In the latter days of Louis XIV. 
and Queen Anne, waists, though 
tightly laced, did not appear so ugly, 
owing-to the more graceful character 
of the skirts. We figure (1x.) a back 
view of a lady of the French court 
in evening costume, which shows that 
at that time the corsage ended in a 
point and was fastened behind. Our 
next selection (x.), for morning wear, 
is not ungraceful. But the waist is 
as cruelly tortured as in the ugliest 
forms ; there is a long stomacher, no doubt of whale- 
bone, which would have been regarded as martyrdom 
if imposed by any authority less venerated than 





Fashion’s. The wearer carries a parasol in one hand 
and a walking-stick in the other, and at her waist is 
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suspended a silk mask, for protection against imper- 
tinent looks or the too ardent rays of the sun. 

Pepys makes a few references to female costume 
in his time, which is not to be wholly judged of 
by Lely’s portraits: that painter, like Sir Joshua, 
throwing the witchery of his art over dresses which 
were in reality not at all elegant. This is especially 
true of the waist, where the stomacher and buckram 
corset destroyed all real beauty of form. From 
Pepys and Evelyn we learn that the ladies of their 
time wore waistcoats. The latter, in his jew d’esprit 
entitled “‘ Mundus Muliebris,” speaks of 


“Two point waistcoats for the morn; ” 


while Pepys, under date lst June, 1662, writes thus: 
“This day my wife put on her slashed waistcoate, 
which is very pretty ;” and again, 29th May, 1667: 
“Anon comes down my wife dressed in her second 
mourning, with her black moyre waistcoat, and short 
petticoat, laced with silver lace so basely that I 
could not endure to see her, and with laced lining, 
which is too soon, so that I was horrid angry, and 
would not go to our intended meeting, which vexed 
me to the blood, and my wife sent twice or thrice 
to me, to direct her any way to dress her but to put 
on her cloth gown, which she would not venture, 
which made me mad; arid so in the evening to my 
chamber, vexed, and to my accounts, which I ended 
to my great content, and did make amends for the 
loss of our mirth this night by getting this done.” 
Our next step backwards lands us in times when 
the Renaissance had thoroughly leavened all the 
western countries of Europe.’ The dress of these days 
has little pretension to grace, but is open to no objec- 
tion on the score of health 
ordecency. The waist had 
ample scope and was placed 
at the right point. An 
upper and an under dress 
were worn. Sometimes the 
upper dress was buttoned 
across the waist by bands, 
while a blue ribbon, fas- 
tened at the lowest point, 
hung loopwise in front, 
with two chains in attach- 
ment, one bearing a gold 
watch, the other a mirror. 
The jovial manners, which 
were the residuum of Pro- 
testantism after its foree 
was spent, are well indi- 
cated in a print by Abra- 
ham Bosse (1605—1678), 
where thirteen ladies are 
seated round a table in a 
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bed-chamber, eating. The aspect of one of these 
matrons, here reproduced (x1.), affords a striking 
contrast to the spider-waisted dames of medieval 
times and their romanticist revival. Her outer dress 
is black, the puffed and slashed sleeves showing an 
under-robe of cramoisie. 

The broad waist was far from being confined to 
Protestant countries. It would seem, indeed, to have 
had its origin in Italy, for Gratet-Duplessis gives 
examples of the dress of a Milanese lady with a broad 
waist in the Sixteenth Century. And Evelyn tells 
us that when he was in Venice in 1645 the ladies 
wore petticoats ‘‘ coming from their very arm-pits, so 
that they are near three-quarters and a half apron.” 
At the same period this was also the mode in Spain, 
where it appears to have generally prevailed until the 
close of the Seventeenth Century. In the figure 
last quoted the farthingale seems dying out, and is 
only seen in a modified form. This detestably ugly 
fashion came from Spain. Lassels, a traveller on 
the Continent in the Seventeenth Century, thus de- 
scribes the Spanish make: “The great ladies go in 
guard infantas (child preservers) ; that is, horrible 
overgrown vertigals of whalebone, which being put 
about the waist of the lady, and full as broad on 
both sides as she can reach with her hands, bear out 
her coats in such a manner that she appears to be 
as broad as long.” That the farthingale was used as 
an arm-rest is seen in the report of a trial for witch- 
craft in Lancashire. A young lady who thought 
herself bewitched thus describes the sort of garment 
she wished her familiar to provide: “I will have a 
French farthingale. I will have it low before and 
high behind, and broad on either side that I may 
lay my arms on it.” 

The original farthin- 
gale is said to have been 
made of a girdle of thick 
canvas, sustained and stiff- 
ened by a circle of strong 
wire, over which the skirts 
were suspended. The name, 
according to this tradition, 
is taken from the girdles 
upon which Spaniards hung 
their swords, and which 
they called verdugo, from 
the Latin verutum. But 
whatever its etymology, 
the farthingale took com- 
plete possession of the 
fancy of the female world, 
in England and France, 
in the early part of the 
Seventeenth Century, and 
was revived again, as we 




















have seen, in the last days of Queen Anne. “My 
great grandmother,” says Sir Roger de Coverley, 
“appears as if she stood in a drum ;” and this was 
exactly the appearance of Anne 
of Denmark and her ladies. One 
of these fair creatures we portray 
(xu1.). The part of the farthin- 
gale round the waist was plaited 
in folds resembling the spokes of 
a wheel, whence it was called the 
“wheel farthingale.” In other 
cases the farthingale fell with 
a slight curve, as in a “ Marie 
de Médicis” which is figured by 
Lacroix; here its ugly effect is 
heightened by a great black hood 
which rises over the shoulders like 
two folded wings. 

Miss Strickland, in her life 
of Anne of. Denmark, tells a 
ludicrous story about the farthin- 
gale: “At one of the masques 
performed by the gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn, in Whitehall Palace, there was great 
anxiety manifested by the ladies to obtain places; 
but, unfortunately, four or five were wedged in the 
passage by the size of their farthingales; others 
pressed on, and likewise stuck fast. Thus the way 
was utterly blocked up with ladies, pushing, squeez- 
ing, and remonstrating with no little din of elo- 
quence, while the beautiful masque was played out 
to the king and queen almost alone.” Next day the 
king “issued a formidable proclamation against the 





NSUGGESTIVE, undo- 
mestic, and unemotional 
for the most part, the 
pictures of Albert Moore 
are in many respects de- 
ficient in those sentimen- 
tal and imaginative quali- 
ties which the English 
public look for. in works 
of art, and without which 
painting has compara- 
tively little attraction 

It would even seem that the absence 





for them. 
of such popular qualities in Albert Moore’s art had 
lowered them in the estimation of artists them- 
selves, at least such of them as already have re- 
I know of no 


ceived honour of the Academy. 
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whole costume, declaring that no lady or gentleman 
clad in a farthingale should come to see any of the 
sights or masques at Whitehall for the future, because 
this impertinent garment took up 
all the room in the court.” Im- 
pertinent indeed, for the farthin- 
gale did not care one rap for the 
king or his proclamation, but con- 
tinued to enlarge its borders until 
James was carried to the grave. 
In Portugal its reign was long 
undisturbed ; for when Catherine 
of Braganza arrived in England 
in 1662, Evelyn remarked the 
“monstrous fardingales” in 
which the queen and her ladies 
were arrayed. 

What made the farthingale 
still more unsightly was the use 
of long stomachers. Stephen 
Gosson, in his terrible “ Pleasant 
Quippes for Upstart Gentle- 
women” (1596), had no mercy 
on the women who wore these hoops and stomachers. 
Whether morality was or was not at so low an 
ebb in Elizabethan times as’ to need such unspar- 
ing exposure as this desperate philosopher bestowed 
on it, is a question not to be debated here. Small 
wonder it is, however, that the Sultaness of Turkey 
should have asked the wife of the English ambas- 
sador if there was anything peculiar in the shape of 
Englishwomen, that they wore dresses of a fashion 
so extraordinary ? Ricuarp Heatu. 









other hypothesis which can account for the fact 
that he has not yet been admitted into the ranks 
even of the Associates. As for his technical quali- 
fications, there cannot be much question. Few will 
deny that he is an admirable draughtsman of the 
figure, a colourist of rare quality, a composer of har- 
monious combinations, a painter of a skill which few 
living artists can equal. Were technical qualifica- 
tions alone or chiefly considered there is no doubt of 
his claim to stand in the first rank of living English 
artists, and to enjoy all honours which are enjoyed 
by the best of them. It is, therefore, I conclude, 
the subject or want of subject in his pictures, his 
matter rather than his manner, that has hitherto 
excluded him from the plaudits of the public and 
the favour of that Upper Chamber of artists who 
dispense the sparse honours of the profession. 






















To many the want of appreciation of such pic- 
tures as that called “ Yellow Marguerites ” (of which 
we give a rendering in black and white) is no doubt 
due to a search for a kind of pleasure which it was 
not the artist’s intention to give. “A pretty girl,” 
some will say; and others will be pleased with 
the colour, in a modified degree, and will pass 
on, conscious that “ Yellow Marguerites” has not 
satisfied their desire as to what a picture should 
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more often made by persons who appreciate in a 
great measure the charm of the artist’s forms and 
colours. “ Pretty, certainly,” such will say; “ beau- 
tiful in its way—lovely even is scarcely too strong; 
but it is merely decorative work after all.” 

To the first class of objection the best way of 
replying is, in the first place to admit the plea, and 
then to examine how far it should be allowed to 
influence our opinion. Albert Moore’s pictures then 


ALBERT M@ORE. 
(From a Photograph by the Artist.) 


be, but quite unconscious that they have not even 
sipped the cup which the artist has held out for their 
enjoyment. Others will say, “ Nice, but not really 
Greek, you know. She is an English girl, evi- 
dently. I question whether they had yellow mar- 
guerites in Athens ; and as for that Spanish lace, it 
is a rank anachronism.” Most of the remarks to be 
heard at public galleries in disparagement of Albert 
Moore’s pictures amount, in short, to this: that they 
have no “subject ” to speak of, and that they try to 
be classical, and fail. But there is another objec- 
tion, and this is perhaps more important, for it is 


must be allowed to be destitute, or nearly destitute, 
of “subject,” in the sense in which the objectors use 
it. They tell no tale worth mentioning, they have 
no connection with any legend or history, they repre- 
sent no incident from real life, they are unconnected 
with our experience and our reading, they do not 
raise (except by the merest accident, perhaps, now 
and then) any vision of the past, they awaken (unless 
by still rarer chance) no dream of the future: they 
are, to put it shortly, as far removed from the reali- 
ties of our lives, and from our personal human sym- 
pathies, as it is possible for representations of beauty 
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(human or otherwise) to be, or, to generalise: still 
more tersely, they are outside of us altogether. I 
have made these admissions as broadly and pointedly 
as I can: made them, indeed, more fully than justice 
demands: in order that I may with more force put 
the question whether an art which denudes itself of 
all these possibly pleasant and noble and profound 
attractions may not, after all, be admirable and 
delightful and wholesome. ‘To say the least for it, 
there is room for such an art without pushing greater 
and better work aside. For one artist who can stir 
our souls to some purpose with themes of high 
spiritual emotion we have a hundred who spoil acres 
of canvas in the attempt; for one who can tell a 
story well in pictorial fashion we have a thousand 
who try and fail; for one who forcibly brings before 
us some fragment of our daily experience, there are 
innumerable painters who do it so weakly or vulgarly 
that they give us more pain than pleasure. Surely 
we should be thankful for any one who will oust the 
commonplace sentiment and ugly fact and give us 
something which is beautiful and never seen before. 
But though this may be a good plea for the existence 
of Albert Moore’s art, it but imperfectly explains 
its origin, and unless this is apprehended in some 
degree it will be impossible to understand it. It is, 
therefore, desirable to state here, in the first place, 
that those qualities of strong sentiment and stirring 
action, those appeals to our hopes and our memories, 
those captivating echoes of our daily experiences, are 
absent from Albert Moore’s art not accidentally but 
of choice and principle. 

Firstly, as to choice, is it good for us as well as 
for an artist that he should choose? do within certain 
limits what he likes, not what others like? or to use 
a favourite phrase, express himself? Unless he does 
so his work will be neither fresh nor whole-hearted, 
but at most a clever struggle against the grain. 
Albert Moore’s choice was simple. It can be ex- 
pressed in one word—Beauty: not abstract, but 
yet in a sense ideal, Beauty. The things which 
in this world seemed most delightful to him— 
beautiful women, charming draperies, flowers and 
fruit and lace and china, cotton-prints and glass— 
all things which were grateful to his sight—these 
he elected to paint. And, moreover, he elected to 
paint them in a particular way, not in their chance 
combination, not with any strife to fix that poetry 
of accident of which Whistler is such a master, but 
with care and design aforethought, arranging them 
so that the outcome of his labour should be an 
organised whole in which the beauty of each thing 
should interweave with the beauty of every other 
thing, and the result should be a harmony of many 
beauties—a feast for the eyes as nearly faultless as 
human work can be. This may be said to be Albert 
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Moore’s choice, as defined by his natural taste, which 
is averse from depicting anything that is ugly or 
painful or commonplace. 

Then as to his principle, which has also had a 
powerful influence on his choice of subject. Albert 
Moore (like Whistler) is one of the most consistent 
and purest examples of an artist “for art’s sake.” 
This much-abused phrase has at least one clear and 
rational meaning, notwithstanding its mysterious 
tautology. It may be taken as an attempt to supply 
a defect in the language. It has given birth to 
other phrases still more disputable and tautological. 
Only the other day an American picture dealer was 
ridiculed for advertising “artistic pictures;” but 
there is reason for even this phrase, for we have 
no word to distinguish a pictorial artist who has a 
special faculty for art from one who has not. For 
a man with such specially artistic gifts as Raphael 
or Michelangelo, and for a young lady who copies 
badly bad designs upon a china plate, we have but 
one designation—artist or painter. And for their pro- 
ductions, whether the touches be those of Velasquez 
or a sign-painter, we have but one word—a picture. 

But this does not justify the phrase of “art for 
art’s sake,” which in that sense which I have spoken 
of as a rational one means art regarded as a special 
means of expression, conveying sensations which can 
be precisely and directly conveyed in no other way. 
Like music, painting is an art which appeals imme- 
diately to one sense only. As the ear to music, so the 
eye to art is the only aditum or means of communi- 
cation to the intellect, the emotions, and the other 
senses. In proportion to the force with which this 
fundamental idea actuates a painter, his pictures will 
be independent of what is usually called “subject,” 
or, in other words, his subjects will become more and 
more disconnected with sensations which are not the 
immediate result of sight. The artist for art’s sake, 
as thus explained, views his pictorial faculty as a 
special sense, like the scent of a dog, and regards it 
as his function to develop it and to employ it for 
the purpose of producing sensations which can in 
no other way be produced. But for what purpose ? 
The purpose is also determined by a similar train 
of reasoning. What can art do more directly than 
other means of expression? Its capacities are many, 
it can teach and terrify, it can illustrate, and do 
many things beside. But it has no chance of doing 
anything at all unless it attracts. To be attractive 
is therefore its first function, and of all sources of 
attraction that most special to art is beauty, and the 
sensation of beauty is pleasure. The aim, therefore, 
of “an artist for art’s sake,” in the sense I use the 
phrase, is to convey a pleasure, and that pleasure is 
first and foremost the pleasure of seeing. Such an 
artist is Albert Moore. 
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The second class of complaint, which supposes 
that Albert Moore intends to give us pictures of 
Greek life, and fails, implies a total misconception 
of the aims of his art. He is no Alma Tadema seek- 
ing to reproduce for us the life of extinct civilisa- 
tions; In such reconstructions archeology is im- 
portant, an anachronism is a defect, but not in the 
art of Albert Moore, who seeks only after beauty, 
and employs the robes and draperies of Athens only 
because they are to his eyes far more beautiful than 
any costume which has been invented since. Re- 
membering such criticism as applied to his work, 
he has been known to utter the astonishing dictum 
that “anachronism is the soul of art.” To be bound 
by no convention, to be biassed by no fashion, to 
keep his mind perpetually free to genuine sensations 
of beauty from any source—such is this artist’s aim, 
and so we must not be surprised to find if he will 
paint us English women reclining on French sofas, 
robed in Spanish lace, in an apartment where the 
latest hothouse bloom stands in a Venetian glass 
upon a Moorish stool. If we find that he has 
arranged all these things in a manner which does 
not please us, then we may charge him with failure, 
but not otherwise. To complain of him for not being 
ancient Greek when he only wishes to be English of 
the Nineteenth Century would be as wise as to com- 
plain of a pear-tree for not producing peaches. 

But he is Greek nevertheless in the spirit of his 
art. He seeks after beauty in the first place, and 
the beauty which he sees around him. He is Greek 
also in his choice of expressing himself greatly if 
not mainly by form, by accurate and delicate model- 
ling—a sculptor almost as much as a painter. Still 
more Greek is he in the full expression of his work, 
which leaves little or nothing to the imagination, 
but contains his idea only, self-sufficient and pre- 
cisely wrought. This independence of his art is in 
itself perhaps an anachronism, but it is a very wel- 
come one in a life crowded as ours is with overwhelm- 
ing allusions and unbearable suggestiveness. 

Such a comparative Paradise as that which Albert 
Moore presents to our sight is perhaps all the more 
a boon because it is easily within reach of compari- 
son. There is nothing mysterious or transcendental 
about it. Though outside our experience, our ex- 
perience enables us to appreciate it and understand 
it thoroughly. We have seen women as handsome, 
we have seen draperies as beautiful, and flowers and 
furniture as dainty and elegant. The charm of it 
is only the magic of art, and the source of this 
magic is not beyond comprehension. The world he 
paints is our world after all, only selected and ar- 
ranged with taste. To reach it we have not to 
become spirits, nor even to climb a bean-stalk or go 
through the looking-glass; we have only to dispose 
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a few human beings and articles of furniture and 
the thing is done. 

True to his “purist” ideal of art, it is with 
beautiful combinations of form and colour with which 
he is preoccupied. To get these right is of prime 
necessity to him, and whatever of emotion is intro- 
duced must not be strong enough to disturb these 
harnionies or obliterate their effect, and so destroy 
the joy which is peculiar to the art which he pro- 
fesses, for the sake of a pleasure which can be given 
as well or better by other arts. It did not take 
him long to find the path in which he was specially 
qualified to excel. I cannot speak from knowledge 
of his first large picture, which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1863, but from its title—the 
“Sacrifice of Elijah ”—and from that of his con- 
tribution in 1865—the “ Shulamite”—which con- 
tained nine figures, it would appear that he began 
with subjects common to all artists, though no doubt 
his treatment was distinctive. In this year, however, 
he commenced with his “ Pomegranates” (a charm- 
ing: composition of children) and “ Apricots” and 
“ Lilies,” that practice of simple nomenclature which 
he has continued ever since, taking his titles from 
the form and colour-motive of the pictute. Of all 
these and subsequent works the subjects have been 
of the same class, a figure or figures beautifully 
draped, and engaged either in sleep or reverie or 
some slight action which, while sufficient for ani- 
mation, is not destructive of repose. This restful 
quality is seen peculiarly in our “ Quartett.” In 
“Shells ” (1873) a graceful girl stands barefooted on 
the sea-shore, her light drapery blown round her by 
the wind ; she, fresh and fair, is relieved against a 
background of pearly sand and light green sea. Here 
the sympathy is of something more than of form 
and colour, though these would suffice to make the 
work charming. “Follow My Leader” (1871) was 
an exception to the artist’s usual abstinence from 
action, but the sweet girls and pretty boy only hurry 
themselves sufficiently to show off their elegant and 
healthy limbs to greater advantage, and the eager- 
ness of their faces charges them with nothing more 
violent than the spirit of gentle frolic. A later 
essay, the delightful “ Yellow Marguerites,” is here 
to speak for itself. In these and many more de- 
lightful pictures than I can even name here Albert 
Moore has shown us diverse phases of pure human 
enjoyment, simple, indeed, but fresh and worthy. 
In choosing such delicate sensations he has been 
guided by that unerring art-instinct which we call 
taste ; but it is taste which is not confined to charms 
of form and colour, but demands that the sentiment 
be in complete keeping with both. 

I regret to have no space left to consider at any 
length the third objection—viz., that Albert Moore’s 
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work is only decorative. In one cense of the term Subtle if unmysterious, scientific but exquisite, each 
it is not decorative for it is self-sufficient ; in another of his pictures is a little problem of colour inimitably 





YELLOW MARGUERITES, 


(Painted by Albert Moore. By Permission of W. Connal, Esq., Junr.) 


it is decorative because it is beautiful apart from its 
subject, but in this it only fulfils the first condition 
of pictorial art. I regret more that I am able to say 
so little about his colour, which is perfect in its way. 


worked out in lovely forms. The problems are plain 
enough, as each picture generally contains some little 
strip of matting or carpet which is at once the pro- 
position and the Q.E.D. Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





NE of the most remark- 
able features in the his- 

tory of Venice is the continuity 
of its life as illustrated by its 
buildings, its sculpture, its 
ornamental work, whether in 
bronze or stone, that adorns its 
churches and palaces. Most 
great cities of Europe have 
undergone such changes that, 
to all intents and purposes, 
they are modern cities, as far 
as their exterior is coneerned. 
It is not so with Venice yet, 
in spite of the general ten- 
dency to modernise and restore. 
Thanks to her isolated position 
and to the very gradual process 
of her decay, Venice still pos- 
sesses buildings and decorations which belong to 
almost every period of her history, from the Tenth 
Century down to the present date. And among 
other ornaments of the Venetian palaces, the bronze 
knockers on the doors are a proof of this conservative 
quality in two ways; for knockers of very 
various dates are still in use, and further, the 
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SOME VENETIAN KNOCKERS. 


pees 


It will be remembered that the ancients used to 
knock on coming out of their houses, as a warning 
to those in the street to avoid the door, which opened 
outwards, and also on entering their houses, as signal 
to those within. The Spartans formed an exception 
to this habit ; they shouted, they did not knock. 

I have not been able to reach any museum where 
it was possible to examine specimens of ancient 
knockers, and I am therefore unable.to say what was 
the original form of knocker employed by the Greeks 
and Romans. In Venice, however, there are two 
parent forms, from one or the other of which all the 
knockers, the simplest as well as the most elaborate, 
are derived. These two parent forms are the hammer 
and the ring. The hammer form consists of a hinge 
and a flapper attached to the door, and falling on 
a nail-head. A few of these knockers are still 
to be found, chiefly on the houses of the poorer 
classes, and in the less-frequented quarters of Venice ; 
and they are still common at Malamocco. When 
the Venetians, a seafaring people and drawing their 
life from the sea, began to develop and ornament 
the flapper, they converted it into a rude image 
of a dolphin. The dolphin was sometimes worked 





type of the knocker form hardly changes at all. 

There was, and still is, a large school of 
bronze-founders in Venice. The earliest monu- 
ment of this school is the large outer gate 
in the centre of the facade of St. Mark’s, 
which bears the following inseription : “ mccc . 
MAGISTER . BERTUCCIUS . AURIFEX . VENETUS . ME. 
rEcit ;” and among the finest work which this 
school of bronze-founders produced, we must 
reckon the knockers on the palace doors. 

Of the great knockers only a few remain in 
their original places. Most of them have found 
their way to the antiquity shops, and have 
passed out of Venice. But about the middle 
of the last century, in 1758, while the Re- 
public was still alive—in outward form, at least 
—it occurred to a Venetian nobleman, Pietro 
Gradenigo, to collect the most remarkable 
knockers then in Venice in a series of water- 
colour sketches, executed for him by a German 
artist. The original volume of sketches is pre- 
served in the Museo Civico, and has been re- 
produced by Sig. Brusa. It bears the following 














title-page: “Battaori Batticoli e Battioli in 
Venezia. Jo. Grevembroch del. 1758.” 
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out with scales and fins and head; sometimes his 
body was left almost untouched; but in every case 
the tail, which was attached to the hinge, was well 
defined and curled 
up. In Venice itself 
this form of the 
hammer-knocker, the 
battaor, as it is catled, 
was hardly ever 
worked out into any 
elaborate decoration. 
I give the only in- 
stance of a decorated 
battaor which occurs 
in Gradenigo’s book 
(1.); it belonged to 
the Palazzo Maffeti 
at San Polo. The 
only other specimen 
of which I am aware 
is (v.) a compara- 
_ tively modern knocker 
belonging to a house 
at the Ponte de’ 
Barcaioli. In neither 
case is there any in- 
dication of the dol- 
phin left. 


The second primi- 
tive form—the ring-knocker, or campanelia, as the 
Venetians called it—consisted originally of a ring, 
fastened in an eye, and falling upon a nail-head. 
This is the common form which the knocker as- 
sumed in Venice; and from this second parent 
form came all the elaborate developments of the 


knocker which I propose to trace. The ring soon 
lost the simplicity of its circle, which’ was broken 
first of all into a horseshoe. A very fine specimen 
of this earliest modification of the ring may be seen 
on the Ca Foscolo at San Stefano; and, as a second, 
I select the knocker on the Palazzo Priuli at Santa 
Maria Nuova, which bears the date 1582. This 
Priuli knocker is, decoratively, an advance on that 
of the Ca Foscolo. That is perfectly plain except 
for the piercings of the nail-holes in the horseshoe ; 
but the Priuli knocker is broken by rude foliation, 
and the nail-head upon which the knocker fell is 
supposed to have raised a boss on the outside of the 
knocker at its base; and, further, the ends of the 
horseshoe have been produced and curved, and end 
in rosettes. In the knocker on the cloister of Santa 
Maria Nuova we see that the idea of a horseshoe 
has disappeared, though its general form has been 
retained : the foliation has spread all round the ring, 
covering the nail-holes ; the boss has been isolated, 
and has acquired a character of its own, and the 
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rosettes have been developed into rams’ heads. The 
knocker of the Palazzo Ottobon at San Severo (11.) 
has suffered a further rupture; its outer sides have 
been broken into two 
curves instead of one, 
and the open central 
space is filled with 
the Ottobon coat of 
arms, per bend, azure 
and vert, a bend 
argent, on a chief or, 
a double-headed eagle 
crowned sable, the 
whole surmounted by 
a papal tiara and 
keys in memory of 
Peter Ottobon, Pope 
Alexander VIII. 
Ottobon was Pope 
from the year 1689 
to 1691, so that the 
date of this knocker 
is determined as not 
earlier than the close 
of the Seventeenth 
Century. The story 
of the Ottobon family 
is curious and almost 
unique in the history 
of the Venetian patriciate. They were admitted as 
nobles of the Great Council in the year 1646, as 
a reward for the large sums of money they had 
advanced to the Treasury. The elevation of Peter 
Ottobon to the Papal throne drew many of the family 
to Rome; and in the year 1710 one of the Ottoboni, 
in spite of admonitions from Venice, accepted the 
office of Protector of the crown of France at the 
Papal court, whereupon the name was erased from 
the Libro d’Oro, and the family degraded again. 
Hitherto the main idea of the horseshoe has 
been maintained in the knockers that have been 
cited ; the horseshoe was foliated in one case and 
broken into two curves in another, it is true; but, 
on the whole, the original conception has been pre- 
served. In the following specimens, however, even 
the outline disappears in heavy ornamentation, and 
little of the parent design survives, except a sugges- 
tion of its general form. Take, for example (rv.), 
the knocker of the Palazzo Grimani at San Luca, 
where the outer circle is wrought up into dolphins 
holding a mask between them. The mask has taken 
the place of the boss, which used to mark where the 
knocker fell. It was in this Palazzo Grimani that 
one of the most celebrated ceremonies of the Republic 
took place—the coronation of Morosina Morosini, wife 
of the Doge, Marino Grimani, So lavish was the 
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expenditure on this occasion, and so magnificent the 
procession which accompanied the duchess from her 
palace, down the Merceria, round the Piazza, and up 
to the high altar of St. Mark’s, that the Government 
expressed their accustomed jealousy of such pre- 
eminence by forbidding the public coronation of the 
Dogaressa for the future. That was in the year 
1597, and the palace to which this knocker belongs 
is hardly older than that date; it is the work of 
Sammichele, and was begun in 1595. If we ascribe 
the knocker to the same date as the palace—and that 
is a doubtful step—then this Grimani knocker is 
considerably earlier than the Ottobon knocker pre- 
viously cited. But whether earlier in date or not, 
the Grimani knocker is certainly further down the 
road of modification which the original ring pursued, 
and rightly follows the Ottobon knocker in any 
history of the knocker’s development. 

The families who had joined the faction of Tiepolo 
suffered a degradation of their arms. The coat of 
the Querini, for instance, was changed from quar- 
terly, or and gules, to per fesse, azure and gules, 
in the chief three stars or. Those cadets of the 
house who had not joined the conspiracy were allowed 
to blazon the fact that they had remained “ buoni e 
fedeli” by bearing a B, argent, on the nombril point. 

Another and a 
very beautiful in- 
stance of the same 
modification of the 
horseshoe into animal 
and figure designs is 
the knocker (11.) of 
the Palazzo Longo at 
the Servi. A Her- 
cules fills the central 
space, and two lions 
form the outer circle. 
The lions refer to the 
Longo coat of arms, 
argent, a lion ram- 
pant sable. The 
original coat of the 
family was argent, a 
lion rampant gules ; 
over all a fesse azure. 
When and why this 
change of coat was 
made is not quite 
clear, but it probably 
happened in the year 
1310, after the sup- 
pression of the great 
conspiracy of Tiepolo, 
in which the Longhi 
took a part. We find 
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the palace of the Longhi among the list of those 
that were sold and stamped with a St. Mark in 
stone, as a punishment for the part their owners had 
in that rebellion. The Longhi at that time were a 
Samiglia cittadinesca ; seventy years later they were 
admitted among the nobility as a recompense for 
service to the State during the war against the 
Genoese, which closed at Chioggia. 

The last specimen of a Venetian. knocker that I 
shall quote is at once the most beautiful and the most 
elaborate, and occurs more frequently than any other. 
In Gradenigo’s book it is assigned to no less than 
eleven palaces, and it may still be seen iw situ upon 
four of them: the Palazzo Pisani and the Palazzo 
Loredan at San Stefano, the Banca di Napoli at San 
Benedetto, and the Palazzo Clary on the Zattere. The 
author of this beautiful design is unknown ; but it is 
quite certain from the number of times that it was 
reproduced that it acquired a great vogue in Venice. 
Here, as in the Longo knocker, a mythological sub- 
ject is introduced: Neptune, brandishing his trident, 
stands upon two sea-horses, whose tails are thrown 
up behind him in rich foliation, while they paw the 
sea-water that is held in a conch at the base of the 
knocker. There are several variations of this design. 
Sometimes the horses’ tails entwine and support a 
coat of arms; some- 
times the tails are 
finished off in simple 
and massive flukes. 
The most famous of 
the palaces to which 
this famous knocker 
used to be attached 
was the Palazzo Cor- 
naro at San Polo. 
This house was made 


illustrious by the 
number of distin- 
guished owners 


through whose hands 
it passed before it 
became the property 
of the Cornaro family. 
It was presented by 
the Government first, 
in the year 1348, to 
Giacomo Carrara, the 
friend and then the 
bitter foe of Venice. 
Forty years later this 
same palace formed 
part of the gift which 
rewarded Dal Verme 
for helping Venice to 
destroy the house of 
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Carrara. Gattamelata of Narni, general of the 
Republic, and Francesco Sforza. were subsequent 
owners, and the latter exchanged it for a house on 
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Cornaro family, Giovanni, died in 1798. It was he 
who carried out the dizarre idea of opening two doors 
on the Campo San Polo, in order that the dead and 


V.—MODERN: PONTE DE’ BARCAIOLI. 


the Grand Canal with Marco Cornaro, father of 
Caterina, Queen of Cyprus. It was from the palace 
at San Polo that Caterina went in procession to her 
fatal spousals in St. Mark’s. The last male of the 


> 


the living might never pass through the same portal. 
This knocker of the Palazzo Cornaro is, I may note, 
the finest effort of the Venetian bronze-founders in 


this direction. H. F. Brown. 


THE ARTIST IN CORSICA.—II. 
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UR day in the forest of Mélaja proved most 
enjoyable, although we were hindered: in the 

first place by following too faithfully the informa- 
tion of our host, and secondly by driving mists: from 
finding a way over the mountains to Calenzana. 
Signor Giudicelli, in his anxiety that we should 
behold his achievements in the hitherto virgin forest, 


had forgotten or ignored the fact that by visiting 
his coupé we should be led beyond the proper point 
in the main valley for striking off towards the crest 
of the Monte Padro range. Thus it was that, in 
spite of frequent study of the excellent Ordnance 
map, we only reached our pass to find the seaward 
side one seething mass of vapour. 
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The innermost part of the valley, however, where 
the giant pines were falling under the sturdy blows 
of fifty or sixty swarthy Lucchesi (the Corsican 
abhors all manual labour, and 
imports his hewers of wood 
and drawers of water from 
Lucca and Pisa), was worth 
seeing. These vast pine 
forests are the chief ornament 
and wealth of Corsica; they 
cover hundreds of square miles, 
and include tracts never yet 
touched by the axe. For the 
most part they are State pro- 
perty ; and even where they 
are owned by the Communes 
they are under Government 
control. No timber can be 
felled but by permission of 
the forest inspectors, who 
make their rounds from time 
to time to mark out the tracts 
to be thinned and check the 
number of trees actually felled. 
The divisions of the Govern- _ 
ment forests are called affecta- 
tions, and each is taken in © 
turn in such a way that the timber has a full 
hundred years to recuperate. The contractor often 
has to go to enormous expense in making roads, 
and even bridges, before he can get his logs on to 
the existing highways. All the stems are roughly 


squared on the spot and drawn by teams of mules’ 


to the seaports, whence they are shipped to Genoa 
and La Spezia or to Toulon. Most of that used 
for the French navy goes first through the hands 
of Italian merchants. The most valuable timber 
is that of the Pinus Laricius, which forms by far 
the greater part of the forests, and is unsurpassed 
for grandeur. It grows as high as 5,600 feet; 
and at such altitudes it becomes a majestic tree 
with spreading limbs and dense foliage, the stem 
often reaching the girth of the finest English oaks. 
Lower down, sheltered between its thousand fellows, 
it shoots up straight as a candle and without a 
vestige of branches to a height of 100 to 120 feet, 
and then spreads into an umbrella-like crown resem- 
bling that of the Italian stone pine dear to Turner. 
Those we saw in the forest of Mélaja were of an 
intermediate character—not many of them fit for 
masts, but many yielding a perfectly clean baulk 
40 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches cube. 

Next morning we set off on our pedestrian trip 
into the heart of the mountains, one of our aims 
being to ascend Monte Cinto by its north-western 
face, and descend on the opposite side into the Niolo. 
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VIll.—A BANDIT. 





To accomplish this we should have to camp a night 
in the virgin forest of Asco, which must be reached 
by a pass (named on the map but apparently unknown 
at Ohni) from the valley of 
Tartagine, a branch of that 
on which Ohni is situated. 
Our bags and an iron pan bor- 
rowed at Ohni were strapped 
upon a donkey, whose owner, 
ill-advised wight that he was, 
had undertaken to help us 
to the top of the Col. We 
descended to the stream at the 
bottom of the valley behind 
a convoy of mules taking 
corn to a congregation of 
little mills at the junction of 
two torrents. Our four-footed 
servant would fain have de- 
livered his load at the first of 
these, and when convinced of 
his mistake was indignant, 
and then sulky for the rest 
of the day. Our first halt was 
made at the maison foresticre 
of Tartagine, where we were 
regaled by a young forester and 
his wife, and beheld amongst other trophies the skulls 
and horns of two fine mouflons. These animals are 
growing rarer every year and will ere long be extinct. 
The forester positively refused to take payment, and 
was with difficulty persuaded to accept of an English 
pocket-knife as a memento. These men had received 
instructions to lodge and afford us any assistance we 
might require, but entertainment gratis was beyond 
their commission and must be put down to Corsican 
hospitality. The forest which we now entered is full 
of remarkably picturesque bits, and is traversed by a 
beautiful torrent, whose blue-green pools are paved 
with pebbles of every hue from granite and porphy- 
ritic crags at the head of the valley. The donkey 
had to be left behind at its upper edge, and we shoul- 
dered our knapsacks and toiled up heathery slopes, 
followed by our groaning porter, to the snow-capped 
crest of the ridge, whence we obtained the first view 
of that on the other side of the deep gorge of Asco, 
of which the Cinto is the culminating peak. And 
formidable it looked with bastions of purple granite 
rising sheer from fields of solid snow. 

Not finding any downward track in the direc- 
tion we wanted, the descent proved longer and more 
laborious than we expected ; but the forest was mag- 
nificent. Such beds of bright blue rosemary and 
scented cyclamen; such coppices of white-flowering 
heath overtopping our heads; such giant pines’and 
ilex trees, and the rich tapestry of ferns and creeping 
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plants that adorned the rocky nooks round springs 
and streams—all these, to say nothing of the notes of 
strange birds and the beauties of the mountain archi- 
tecture around, are enough to tempt the naturalist or 
artist to linger days and weeks. We found no means 
of crossing the swollen Asco torrent, though we fol- 
lowed it up and down for a considerable distance. 
Under a clump of pines and sheltered by some dry 
rocks we soon brought together sufficient sweet fern 
and heath to make a comfortable bed, which we sur- 
rounded with a low wall of stone, and over which 
stretched a macintosh mantle. Meanwhile a savoury 
soup was simmering over a blazing camp fire. When 
we slept, the moon was high, and there was no 
sound but the gurgling of the snow-fed river. We 
breakfasted before sunrise; and half an ‘hour later 
we set our faces up the valley and renewed our quest 
for a ford or leap across the torrent. Here and there 
the river was divided by rocks, or ran in deep chan- 
nels; but not for a long way could we discover a 
way over to gain the other bank. At last a tree- 
trunk, flung by storm or by human agency from 
our side across a rocky chasm so as nearly to reach 
the opposite side, afforded us an opportunity. After 
this the road was easy, till the foot of the final rocks 
was reached by a long tramp through soft snow. A 
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Bonifacio and Sardinia was the distance hazy. The 
coast of the mainland was faintly visible here and 
there from Nice to the Tuscan hills; and in the 
silvery haze under the sun we could just distinguish 
Monte Argentaro flanked by the low outline of the 
Maremma. At our feet the young Golo, traversing 
the barren basin of the Niolo, loses itself in a savage 
defile, before emerging into a more open valley, 
where it meets the Casaluna, the Asco, and the 
Tartagine, soon again to enter the sombre gorge in 
which, at Ponte Nuovo, the fatal battle of the 12th 
of May, 1769, was fought and lost, thus ending the 
proud dream of liberty that Corsica had indulged in 
under the model government of Pasquale Paoli. In 
the opposite direction we can hence see the Gulf 
of Porto, whence Pasquale, with his brother Cle- 
mente and 300 noble compatriots, sorrowfully left 


the island to take refuge in England. The first half © 


of the descent is thus accomplished with ease in a 
very few minutes ; the remainder is monotonous and 
wearisome, though it abounds in remarkable roches 
moutonnées and curiously perforated granite boulders. 
The granite and porphyry of this district are very 
varied in texture and composition—some, like the 
orbicular granite of the Bastelica, very beautiful. To- 
wards evening we filed into the dirty, scattered village 





IX.—CONTADINI. 


vigorous assault soon conquered the ice-bound crags 
and placed us on the highest point in Corsica. 
Eagerly we scanned the horizon and the eastern 
valleys at our feet, and were rewarded by a glorious 
panorama extending over the whole island and the 
adjacent sea on all sides. Only in the direction of 


of Calacuccia, and found our way to the inn, where, 
to our surprise, we were not the only strangers, and 
consequently had to be content with narrow quarters. 
The other guests were engineers employed in surveying 
for a new road to the Niolo for wheels from the north, 
as over the pass at its head from Vico and Ajaccio. 
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a 
X.—A WELL, NEAR BASTIA. 


Next morning a change in the hitherto fine 
weather put a veto upon our most cherished plans for 
the further exploration of the Haute Balagne. We 
could only get as far as the maison foresticre of 
Valdoniello and await an improvement. Our longest 
excursion was over the Col di Vergio, at the head of 
the valley into the forest of Aitone, which consists 
largely of fine beeches and planes, and on to Evisa, a 
small town romantically situated on the- brink of a 
rocky defile, almost a chasm, leading out to the 
Gulf of Porto. At the very point where the rough 
path descends into this spe/wnca stands an ancient 
chapel half buried in the shifting soil, windowless 
after the manner of rural Greek churches, and 
scarcely high enough to stand upright in. Around 
it and actually traversed by the mule track is a 
desolate graveyard—almost the only one I saw in 
Corsica. The well-to-do Corsican erects a domed or 
pinnacled mausoleum for the remains of his rela- 
tives in his own vineyard or at the roadside; and 
the bodies of the poor appear also, as a rule,'to be 
buried in private ground without any kind of monu- 
ment to mark the graves. 

During our stay in Valdoniello, and later, when 
I returned thither alone, the work of felling and 
transporting the timber from two affectations was 
going on, and we saw 
many a giant of the 
forest fall to the whoops 
of the Lucchesi (v.). 
Their peculiar musical 
chorus of cries, keeping 
time to their exertions 
when propelling a stem 
inch by inch towards the 
wains, resounds through 
the valley, and the crack 
of the muleteer’s whip, 





as he encourages his nine or ten pairs of 
beasts, reveals the position of the route 
Jorestiére. On the more tortuous parts of 
these roads one of these convoys is rather 
a formidable affair to meet. The huge 
baulk, projecting forward over two pairs 
of mules, touches the ground behind at 
an equal distance from the single pair of 
wheels, and sweeps away the stone copings 
of bridges and parapets as it swings round 
the curves. We heard of a thrilling inci- 
dent from one who, riding behind a timber- 
wain along one of the corniche roads, saw 
a poor woman, seated upon the tail of the 
beam, carried out over the precipice at a 
turn of the road, and all but thrown off 
into the abyss. 

; Being forced by the continued rain to 
‘give up all thoughts of climbing Paglia Orba (vi1.), or 
visiting the forests of Filosorma and Lindinosa, we 
turned our faces towards Corte (x1.), and reached it 
by an easy and very picturesque pass leading into one 
of the gorges of the Tavignano, which emerges from 
the mountains hard by. So much was I struck with 
this gorge and the forms of the surrounding moun- 
tains, that I returned to a point overlooking it after 
my friend left for England, and spent a fortnight 
of bandit life on the mountain, sleeping part of the 
time in my tent, and during a few days of stormy 
weather in a cave lower down, which proved to be 
the refuge of a real bandit. I must premise that 
in Corsica the bandit is not a brigand. 

The Corsican bandit is an outlaw, but he is often 
more sinned against than sinning. ‘The terrible 
practice of Vendetta is not by any means extinct ; 
indeed, it is said to be gaining ground, and the cases 
in which petty wrongs have been avenged by blood- 
shed, or old family feuds revived, are numerous. 
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The culprit, to escape the penalty of his crime, re- 
tires to the mountains and the maquzs, whither his 
friends contrive to send him the bare necessaries 
of life. My friend (vmt.), whom I first met fishing 
up the Tavignano, was in seclusion by reason with 
several others of a sanguinary fray (some two years 
before) with a band of gipsies. He had eluded the 
carabiniers; and, being known for a first-rate shot, 
I fancy they are as glad to keep out of his way as he 
out of theirs. He lives on friendly terms with the 
herdsmen, and earns a trifle by doing jobs now and 
then for the woodcutters. I was assured by a judge 
at Corte that no bandit would 
dream of robbery or even extor- 
tion. The famous brothers Bella- 
coscia, who hold their own in spite 
of the law, are rather an excep- 
tion, having been known to hold a 
youth as ransom in their strong- 
holds. The climate, even in the 
mountainous parts of Corsica, is 
such that an out-of-door life in 
summer involves very little hard- 
ship. The shepherds, who seek 
the highest pastures from June to 
September, hardly think it worth 
while to build permanent dwellings, 
hence the s¢azzz are often nothing 
more than a hollow under a rock 
roughly walled in and affording no 
real protection in inclement weather. 
Ten or twelve men and boys may 
be found huddled together in these 
miserable hovels for three months. 
Their appearance is in keeping 
with the rough life. If the day is 
warm you may see the whole party 
clad only in shaggy short breeches 
of dark brown peddone, giving them 
precisely the appearance of so many 
satyrs. At nightfall flocks of sheep 
and goats, five or six hundred 
strong, are collected into folds en- 
closed with stone walls, and the 
work of milking is not completed 
before dark. Close to the hut or 
shelter is the cellar for the milk, 
cheese, and droccio, which is like 
the brousse of Dauphiné, but of 
superior quality ; it is sent to the 
nearest market almost every day, 
and fetches the price of good butter. 
It was our delight to intercept 
the women coming early from the 
mountains, and breakfast a/ fresco 
on milk and drvccio bought before 
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they had been handled by the dealers, One old herd 
who got to know my hours for passing his cave wel- 
comed me regularly with a bowl of still juicy curds. 
Corte itself (x11.) is more remarkable for its situa- 
tion at the foot of rugged mountains, where the fer- 
tile plain suddenly ends and sterile wilderness begins, 
than for its own physiognomy, although that is 
characteristic enough. The main street, with high 
irregular houses and an avenue of elms and poplars, 
runs through the lower town. The older part clusters 


about the lofty citadel (x1.) and contains the only 
church, a building which might do duty either for a 
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stable or a country Lall-room. Close to the church 
is the house of Giampietro Gaffori, one of the 
favourite heroes of Corsican history. Its walls still 


show the marks of scores of bullets fired at the 


windows, behind which Gaffori’s wife and relatives 
had barricaded themselves. Below the town a double 
bridge spans the Tavignano and the rocky bed of 
the Restonica just above their confluence. The 
united stream flows through groves of chestnuts 
past the site of the original town, whence the early 
inhabitants were driven by Saracen inroads to the 
present commanding situation, and where, accord- 
ing to tradition, there afterwards existed an exten- 
sive Moorish palace. Between the valleys of the 
Tavignano and the Golo the hills rise again in 
many green fields with numerous villages straggling 
up their brows, or embosomed in chestnut and olive 
in the hollows. One of these, Morosaglia, is the 
birthplace of Paoli, and still contains his family 
mansion. We were shown the bare panelled room 
in which he lived. His heroic simplicity was un- 
alterable. He was ever the plain Corsican yeoman ; 
and till the end of his life—at all events when 
not in exile—he lived and fared neither better nor 
worse than the majority of his fellow-patriots. 





Across the hills in the valley of Orezza is the spa 
of Stazzona, with a ruined monastery, Piedicroce, 
where an assembly of the leaders met in the autumn 
of 1738, on hearing that France had consented to 
come to the assistance of Genoa. The band of 
patriots, Hiacinto Paoli at their head, passed this 
resolution: ‘“ We will not lose courage; armed with 
the manly resolution to face death, we prefer to die 
with honour, sword in hand, rather than live in 
slavery to witness the misery of our country, and 
leave a heritage of slavery to our children; we say 
with the Maccabsans, ‘Melius est mori in bello, 
quam videre mala gentis nostre.’” At Stazzona 
the inn stands on a terrace overlooking a deep 
wooded glen, on whose opposite sides the picturesque 
villages of Carpineto and Carcheto, each with an 
Italian campanile and several fortress-like tower- 
houses, stand boldly up against the sky. The land- 
lady, of patrician descent, is a typical Corsican figure 
in her black costume and silk mezzaro drawn close 
over a finely-formed brow. Her two handsome 
daughters seemed glad of the opportunity for con- 
versation, and were full of information about their 
own surroundings as well as anxious to hear of the 
world. E. T. Compton. 





PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—II. 
MAITRE ROUX. 


OR five years, since his 
release in 1526, the king 
had been busy with his 
buildings. On the mor- 
row of his return he had 
set to work upon the old 
royal hunting lodge of 
Fontainebleau. ‘The new 
walls were up now, the 
new palace had taken 
shape, picturesque and 
heavy, the work of un- 

practised hands. And Francis sought through the 

length and breadth of Italy for a painter to decorate 
his rooms in fresco and to design the stucco-mould- 
ings for his palace walls. 

It was impossible to stir the greatest masters 
now from Rome; the ‘king got no second Andrea 
or Lionardo. But there was a certain phantom of 
Michelangelo’s, a strange, wayward, fantastic painter, 
baptised Giovambattista, but known as II Rosso, 
from his ruddy face and dark-red hair. This man 
agreed to come to France. He was less bound than 
many others of his craft; for he would follow no 


school, neither own any master, having, says Vasari, 
“a certain inkling of his own.” His only instruction 
was to study hour after hour the cartoons of Michel- 
angelo. I] Rosso, too, was a Florentine, and felt a 
true Tuscan glory in the triumphs of his fellow- 
countrymen; a more than Tuscan reluctance to own 
any virtue in Buonarotti’s rival from Urbino. 

In this year of 1531 Il Rosso was six-and-thirty 
years of age. He already enjoyed much reputation 
for his skill in grouping, for the vivacity of his 
poses, for the strength of his colour, for the life and 
energy and fire which inspired his vehement paint- 
ings. With these Florentine virtues, which Rosso 
possessed in a singular degree, he united the defects 
of his city and his time. There is a muscular ex- 
aggeration, a sense of inquietude, a windy vigour 
in his compositions, which reveal the dangerous in- 
fluence of Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo was, in fact, the hero, the ideal 
of this wayward being. Like him, I] Rosso was 
a man of many parts. He was a good musician, 
a writer of brusque and forcible verses— painters’ 
verses, full of adjectives. Despite his violent and ex- 
travagant temper, he was grave and commanding in 











presence. Tall, singularly handsome, adept in every 
art, Il Rosso was well fitted to a brilliant court. 
When the king saw his new painter from Italy, he 
thought him, says Vasari, no less eminent in person 
than in art. Francis, the musk-scented, amiable 
amateur of chivalry, was attracted by this proud and 
fantastic dependant. He heaped honours upon the 
head of Rosso. He gave him a salary of 100,000 
livres a year in addition to the price of his separate 
pictures, an hotel in Paris, rooms at the court of 
Fontainebleau ; so that Rosso lived in state, with 
lackeys and horses of his own, with tapestry and 
silver-work abundant in his houses, less like a painter 
than a prince. He easily became the head of the 
little Florentine colony at Fontainebleau, where 
Messer Giuliano Buonaccorsi was treasurer to the 
king. And in 1532 Francis bestowed on him a 
canonry in the Sainte Chapelle, with letters of natur- 
alisation in France. Henceforth Il Rosso becomes 
Maitre Roux. 

Honours such as his, said his old friends in Italy, 
must have quenched the deepest thirst for fame. 
And far away, indeed, must have seemed to Maitre 
Roux those Bohemian days in Rome—those reckless, 
careless days, when his wild disparagement of the 
beloved Raphael had nearly cost his life. And far 
back in the past those days of agony when, in the 
sack of Rome, four years ago, he had fallen a victim 
to the rough German lancers. And how remote that 
anxious time of his escape to Arrezzo and Vasari ! 
And then his quarrels with the priests! Here Maitre 
Roux, the successful, must have smiled to think of 
his youth in Florence, when, gay and poor, he had 
lived in the barest lodging, with one lad to grind 
his colours, and an ape to steal them grapes from 
the monks’ fat garden at Santa Croce. Gay, hun- 
gry, scapegrace, adventurous days—who would have 
thought they should lead to a.palace in France and 
the friendship of a king? 

The days of Rosso’s single eminence were nearly 
at an end. In 1533 (I give Champollion-Figeac’s 
dates) Francis wrote to Giulio Romano, then engaged 
on the Mantuan Palazzo del T., and besought that 
master to visit Fontainebleau. Giulio refused, but 
sent one of his men, a good painter and an excellent 
worker in stucco, a certain Francesco Primaticcio, 
generally known as Il Bologna from his birthplace, 
or (in France) as ‘Le Primatice.” 

This man had all his triumphs to win when he 
came to Fontainebleau. He was only known as a 
pupil of the great Roman painter. A young man 


of thirty, pliable, suave, with a certain Lombard 
sweetness of address, he was an engaging personage, 
and early attracted the notice of the king. Other 
people’s shoes never pinched his all-pervading feet ; 
the gentle Lombard stepped first into Rosso’s, and 
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then into blustering Cellini’s, with the same unruffled, 
courteous air. He remarked to Master Benvenuto 
that every man must try to do the best for himself 
by every possible méans; and the subsequent his- 
tory of Primaticcio is one long commentary on this 
excellent text. ‘ This beast,” says the impolite 
Cellini, “not being clever enough to disparage my 
work by his own skill, discovered other Lombard 
expedients to that end.” Rosso, we may be sure, 
felt no less Florentine self-righteousness, no less dis- 
gust for his facile rival from Lombardy. 

“‘ Whatever he could do,” says Cellini again, “ he 
prigged from our marvellous and admirable Rosso.” 
But this is going a little too far in the interests of 
Florence. Let us be just, even to Primaticcio. Tlie 
elongated lines of his graceful, lanky figures, the 
suave character of his heads, the expressive sweet- 
ness of his attitudes, the bald and empty look of his 
compositions, are all in obvious contrast to the mascu- 
line nymphs, the agitated figures, the masterly group- 
ing of Maitre Roux. The one was a pupil of Giulio 
Romano, a pupil by inheritance of Raphael. Michel- 
angelo was the standard of Maitre Roux. In these 
two exiled, second-rate, and gallicised painters, the 
old Roman rivalry lingers on of Raphael and the 
mighty Florentine. 

Step by step Primaticeio rose in royal favour. 
The walls which had been promised to Maitre Roux 
were given to his engaging rival. In 1536 the elder 
painter fell visibly out of favour. At the request 
of the Dauphin Henri, Maitre Roux had represented 
Diane de Poictiers as the nymph of the Fountain 
Bleau. In his fresco she reclines, a Michelan- 
gelesque creature, among the bulrushes, where she 
is discovered by Bleau, the hound. An Amazon 
rather than a nymph, with a grave, stern head, 
mournfully bent, she presents little likeness to the 
Dauphin’s faded and exquisite Diane. But Mme. 
d’Etampes, the mistress of the king, was furious at 
this apotheosis of her elderly rival. She stormed, 
she raged, she sulked, till Maitre Claude Badouin 
was employed to paint out the detested fresco. For- 
tunately, Rosso had time to copy it first, and a con- 
temporary engraving by Réné Boyvin also attests 
the excellence of the design. A Latin inscription 
records the wrath of Rosso: “O Phidias, O Apelles, 
could your age conceive so beautiful a thing as the 
subject of this painting ?—Diana, resting from the 
chase, and pouring out the waters of the Fountain 
Bleau, which Francis I., most puissant king of the 
French, father of the fine arts and of letters, left 
unfinished in his own palace |” 

The vehement nature of Maitre Roux never forgot 
this insult. In the next year Francis raised his 
salary, and did what he could to pacify the injured 
painter. But he lavished equal henours upon Le 
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e gt a : suspicious. Benvenu- 
to, coming to Fon- 
tainebleau in 1537, 
found him strangely altered. 
Benvenuto and Vasari both re- 
late how obliging and friendly 
the ever-impetuous painter had 
been in his youth; “ which 
Rosso I believed the greatest friend I had on earth,” 
Cellini adds. But he who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical and jealous in his days of success. 
Benvenuto cannot cease from marvelling at his friend’s ingrati- 
tude. It was not ingratitude, it was suspicion which had corroded 
the heart of Maitre Roux. He saw in every man a pos- 
sible supplanter, a supple Primaticcio. There is a dreadful 
little print after Rosso which reflects his distorted fancy 
at this time—a naked man, wild-eyed, and worn to the 
bone, bestrides a loathly dragon; all round stretch the gnarly boughs 
of leafless trees, and from every branch and twig hideous serpents 
twine. The sufferer has caught and crushed one of these in his right 
hand; but there are countless others writhing near. The lunatic 
horror of his face affrights a swan, a quaint and clumsy bird, who 
sings at his approach, thinking she has caught sight of death. A 
score of rugged verses underneath point the painter’s meaning. 
Jealousy, in truth, and jealous suspicion had maddened the fan- 
tastic brain of Maitre Roux. In 1540 Francis promised him to send 
the Bolognese away; and this, in fact, he did, but in such a manner 
that the painter’s exile became a signal honour. He gave him a com- 
mission to take casts and buy antiques in Rome. This seemed to 
Maitre Roux a treachery the more; on him the commission should 
have been bestowed. His morose suspicion deepened day by day, till, 
in 1541, missing a large sum o. money from his house in Paris, he 
accused his intimate friend, the painter Pellegrini, of the theft. The 
unfortunate Pellegrini was tried by torture, racked for hours, and 
finally declared innocent. Great and vain was the remorse of Rosso. 
He retracted his hasty words; but nothing could retract the past. 
Finally, one day when he was with the court at Fontainebleau, he 
sent a countryman to Paris to buy a swift and drastic poison, saying 
that he required it for his paints and varnishes. But when the liquid 
came he drank it privily, and died the same day in great anguish. 
Primaticcio was immediately summoned back to France. There was no 
rival now to dispute his excellence ; and Primaticcio was not one to be over- 
shadowed by any dead man’s work. Under pretext of enlarging the buildings 
he contrived to destroy most of Rosso’s frescoes, and replaced them by his 
own. Those that remain were restored last century, and have again been 
painted over ; so that he who would study the master of the school of Fon- 
tainebleau must do so in Florentine cloisters and galleries, or the portfolios of 
Sixteenth Century engravers. A. Mary F. Rostnson. 
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DRINK of the Ale of Southwarke, I drini: af the Ale of Cheap; 
At noon I dream on the Settle, at night I cannot sleepe; 

For my Itove, my Itove it groweth, I waste mo all the day, 
And when I see sweet Alison. I knowe not what to say. 
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ee ss) %e Sell 
sw when he spicth his Dearc upon the tree, é' 

He beateth. to his little wing ; he chirketh lustilee, 

But when I see sweet Alison, the words begin to fail , 

I wot that [| shall die of Tiove,—anI die not of Ale! 

Her lips are like the Muscadel; her browes are black as Ink; 

Her eyes are bright as Berill stones that in the ‘linkard wink, - 


But when she sees me coming, she shrilleth out “Tee-Hee 
Fy on thy rnddy Nase, Cousin, what lackest thou of me hg 
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“Fy on thy ruddy Nose. Cousin! Why be thine Eyes so smal 
ry’ goe thy’ legs tap-lappety; like (fens who feare to fall? 
is thy’ leathern doublet besmeared with stam and spot 


ae 

So L drink of the Ale of Southwarke, Ldvink of the Alo of Cheap,™ 
All day I dreame in the sunlight, I dreame, and eke I weepe ; 

But little [ore of Loving can any Fagonne teache, 
For when my ‘Tonge is loosed moste, then moste [ lose my Spee 
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THE MALTWORME’S MADRIGAL; OR, CUPID IN HIS CUPPES. 


(Poem by Austin Dobson. Design by Fred. Barnard.) 
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A NOTE ON GAINSBOROUGH: : 





HE second of the exhibitions begun last winter 
at the Grosvenor Gallery is not one whit less 
important than the first; and, taken together, the 
two collections have thrown a flood of light not 
merely on the relative personal achievements of the 
masters represented, but on the English school as a 
whole, and its position in art. Considering, indeed, 
how great the need is in these times of renaissance 
of knowing what we have done in the past, and of 
having in the present right guidance and great ex- 
ample, it is doubtful if, since the first exhibition of 
Old Masters at the British Institution in 1816, there 
have been any shows of pictures more necessary and 
significant ; and those who conceived and organised 
them have earned the lasting gratitude of every 
true artist and lover of art. 

“ What,” says Gainsborough in a letter to Hender- 
son the actor—“ what makes the difference between 
man and man is real performance, and not genius 
or conception.” Considered from that stand-point, 
which is certainly a reasonable one, Gainsborough 
appears in some things inferior to Reynolds, in some 
superior, in some entirely by himself. Reynolds 
almost always took great pains. Gainsborough had 
the faculty of taking pains, but employed it too sel- 
dom ; he was impetuous and impatient, the result 
being that for the most part his accomplishment 
lacks the sureness and finality we find in the work 
of the other master. I refer here more especially 
to his portraits. In them he appears a lesser than 
Reynolds, not so much because his insight was less 
keen, or his grip of character and expression less 
strong, as because he too rarely troubled to con- 
summate what he began. But when he did so 
trouble he placed himself amongst the greatest. 
Reynolds never surpassed the “Blue Boy,” either in 
technical strength and mastery, or conception, or 
vitality of gesture, or ease of pose, or glory and 
originality of colour, or distinction of effect, or in 
vigour and nobility of style. The “Blue Boy,” 
indeed, quite justifies the master’s dying words to 
Sir Joshua: “ We are all going to heaven, and Van 
Dyck is of the company.” Other portraits not less 
beautiful, but far less known, prove to what heights 
Gainsborough could soar when he had a mind. 
Such, for instance, is the head of Edward R. Gar- 
diner (132 in the Grosvenor Gallery), so charming in 
its expression, so exquisite in colour, so simple and 
perfect in modelling. Such, too, ina totally different 
style, is the masterly portrait of his unmarried 
daughter ; and such is the “Canning as a Young 


Man” (100), which is full of truth and distinction, 
and touched with a rich sobriety. 

But these are exceptions to the general rule in 
Gainsborough’s portraits. That is: a sort of grace- 
ful indecision in the painting of the features; a 
wooden insignificance in the hands and arms; a 
jarring impatience—a kind of scornful inconsiderate- 
ness—in the treatment of drapery. Where Gains- 
borough produced one good portrait that is also a 
good picture, Reynolds produced a score. He gives 
you the likeness, the air, the look, the smile, the 
character of his sitter; but the rest he too often 
damns, and damns with inartistic impetuosity. These 
are very serious faults; but in spite of them, and in 
some sort also because of them, his portraits have 
a charm which is quite distinct from Reynolds’s, 
and is, indeed, unique. It touches you in almost 
every one he painted, and tempts you to forgive his 
greatest shortcomings. Moreover, if he had painted 
as many as his great rival, he would, I think, have 
shown a variety not less wonderful. The glow and 
gallantry of the “ Blue Boy;” the pathos and ex- 


-perience in the aged face of Mrs. Hingeston (120) ; 


the living truth of character and gesture in the 
castrato Tenducci— “a thing from Italy ”—war- 
bling, music in hand, perhaps as when he made even 
cynical Walpole think himself in Paradise ; the cold 
inspecting eyes and inscrutable mask of Chesterfield ; 
Mrs. Bell’s beautiful, almost divine smile (200); the 
inexpressible refinement and charm of Grace Dal- 
rymple; the intelligence sparkling in the face of 
William Pitt; Johnson brooding silently with clouded 
brow: these are but a few instances which you 
may supplement at will, finding counterparts in the 
National Gallery, at Edinburgh, in the show of Old 
Masters at the Academy—almost wherever a portrait 
by Gainsborough is to be seen. 

As a portrait-painter, then, his capacity was as 
great as Reynolds’s, but his achievement only touched 
that of his rival in one or two instances ; in all the 
rest, and judged by his own standard, he ranks second. 
And this is true also of his pictures of children, 
though here the achievements of the two painters are 
seldom parallel in the sense that their portraits of 
men and women are. The children in Gainsborough’s 
landscapes are creations apart. Their grace is rustic, 
their wildness all untamed. They are (to para- 
phrase Cunningham) the offspring of nature ; they 
run free in woods wild as themselves; they roll on 
the greensward, burrow like rabbits, and dabble 
daily in the running streams. They are perhaps the 
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most characteristic outcome of Gainsborough’s “truly 
English and intrepid spirit.” Still, Gainsborough 
painted other children than these—little ones as 
well-to-do as Reynolds’s; and though in them he 
appears as full of nature, simplicity, and charm as 
in anything he did, he finds in the first President a 
greater thanhe. Butonlya little greater. Reynolds 
might well have envied him the painting of the beau- 
tiful and original group of “The Masters Truman- 
Villebois ”’—exhibited in the winter Academy of 
1878, and now skied in the Grosvenor Gallery— 
in whose gentle air and innocent regard shine all 
the grace and all the charm of well-bred childhood. 
Irresistible, too, is the “ Cottage Girl” —the little maid 
tripping to the well with bare feet, and a pitcher, 
and a delightful puppy under her arm: no peasant, 
but a young lady, who appears again in Sir Francis 
Bolton’s “ Milk Girl” and in the “ Girl with Pigs,” 
bought by Sir Joshua himself, and now at Castle 
Howard. I cannot agree with Leslie’s “ unequalled 
by anything of the kind in the world ;” but, dis- 
figured though it is by “restoration,” the “Cottage 
Girl” is oné of Gainsborough’s most admirable and 
original works. 

In one thing Gainsborough beats Sir Joshua 
wholly out of the field, and that is in his animals. 
The best dog that Reynolds ever painted—the dog 
in the portrait of Miss Cholmondeley crossing the 
brook—is but a feeble caricature compared with the 
wonderful puppy spaniel in the ‘Cottage Girl,” or 
the “ Pomeranian Dog and Puppy,” and many 
another Gainsborough dog besides. Then the “ Hen 
and Chickens,” all snug and lively in a basket, are 
wonderful in their way. The horse, again, in the 
large “Colonel St. Leger,” is one of the noblest 
horses ever painted in a portrait, which is saying a 
great deal. And think of the animals in the land- 
scapes—the vigour and truth, for instance, of the 
team in the “ Harvest Waggon,” or any of his 
cattle and sheep; to say nothing of the impetuous 
energy and veracity of his “ Fighting Dogs,” which 
recall even Snyders. Besides these Reynolds’s 
animals seem no more than essays in taxidermy. 
And the contrast marks the difference between the 
two men: the one trained in the studio and the 
gallery, and viewing mainly a society of aristocrats ; 
the other for the most part self-taught in the woods 
and fields, learning there the characters and habits 
of living things, enamoured of the earth and air, 
and sympathising with rustic souls and the strong 
joys of unsophisticated country life. 

It seems, indeed—at least it seems to me—that 
Gainsborough is greatest, most original, in his pic- 
tures of land and sea. Here, both in execution to 


a very large extent, and in conception altogether, he 
stands amongst the greatest landscapists of the world. 
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He now and then reminds you, it is true, of 
Ruysdael, of Hobbema, of Van der Neer, of Gaspar 
Poussin, of Claude, and we know for a fact, and 
quite apart from evidence afforded by his pictures, 
that he copied Old Masters by the score. But 
over all that he owed to them reigns his own 
vigorous personality, his peculiarly English truth and 
charm, his really original view. When he is most 
like Ruysdael or Hobbema, he is much more like 
himself ; if with Van der Neer he paints you sunny 
glades glimmering between the tranks of imme- 
morial trees, *tis only the themes that are like— 
the treatment, the air, the imagination are Gains- 
borough’s, and richer than Van der Neer’s. So, too, 
if the mighty mass of his light and shade reminds 
you of Poussin, the resemblance is accidental ; he 
may have adapted it from the French master, but, all 
things considered, it is more likely that he saw it for 
himself in the dewy and glorious woods of England, 
wherein any one who has eyes to see may see it 
even to this day. And when his work is nearest 
to Claude’s it is no imitation, no Italian classicality, 
but some serene English park land, sketched as 
Claude might have sketched it, but with a certain 
freshness that is only Gainsborough’s. But his im- 
portance in the history of landscape consists not 
alone in this. He is more than a link between the 
old and the new: between, on the one hand, the 
landscape of the great Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and on the other the landscape of the schools that 
find their best exponents in Rousseau and Corot in 
France, and Crome and Constable in England. He 
is more than a link between these two developments 
of the art; he is the definite beginning of the new. 
In his masterpieces almost the whole achievement of 
Crome and Constable—I mean the Constable of the 
sketches and the “ White Horse,” rather than of the 
“ Arundel Mill” and such-like—is foreshadowed in 
incontestible terms. The noble work numbered 71 
in the Academy “stings the eye” as a thing apart, 
so wonderful is its minglings of imagination and 
sentiment with a naturalism which has scarcely a 
parallel. So, too, we may trace in the lucid spacious- 
ness of his sea-pieces, and generally in his treatment 
of cloud and sky, the beginnings of the modern ex- 
pression of a specific interest in effects of light and air, 
and that concern with life and movement in landscape 
which signalises the greatest triumphs of modern art. 
Herein, judged by his own standard—that is to say 
by his performance rather than his conception, which 
was greater still—Gainsborough, I venture to think, 
is pre-eminent amongst English painters. Hitherto 
this has been but dimly understood; it is not the 
least striking feature of the Grosvenor exhibition 
that it elucidates this question, and enables us to do 
justice to a great master. Harry V. Barnett. 
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HERE are stocks in which talent—and talent ex- 
pressed in a certain direction—is hereditary. 
One, and not the least remarkable of these, is the 
stock of which Clodion, the sculptor of the mannered 
graces, is the most conspicuous offshoot. Its history 
has been told by M. Henri Thirion in a study which is 
worthy of much praise. That it is a number in the 
most important series projected and produced by M. 
Quantin is as much as to say that it is an admirable 
publication: excellent of paper, beautifully printed, 
and as well illustrated as experts in the newest 
devices—in process and /Aéliogravure—can contrive. 
M. Thirion, as becomes a biographer, is a trifle en- 
thusiastic. He thinks better of his subjects than 
posterity has elected to think of them; and, as is 
inevitable, his estimate of their worth and of the 
influence they exercised on their contemporaries and 
on those who are the inheritors of their example is 
overcharged and indefensible. All the same, he has 
written an interesting book; and one cannot help 
being grateful for what he has told us of Clodion 
and his ancestors, the brothers Adam. 

The Adams were successful sculptors in their 
day ; and as for Clodion, his influence was such, that 
after a lapse of over half a century a certain branch 
of ornamental sculpture still shows signs of his 
influence and follows to some extent the impetus it 
received at his hands. The story of such men was 
worth the telling; in your forgotten genius the 
human interest is in its event as great as that of 
him whose renown is still alive, and his practice 
still a fertilising influence. The ingenious insi- 


pidity of Mr. Henry James has shown us that even. 


* “Les Adam et Clodion.” Par H. Thirion. (Paris: 
Quantin. 1884.) Price 50 francs. 


the emotional processes of the Boston girl who “ for 
psychological reasons ” refuses an English duke may 
be made in some sort profitable and in some sort 
literature. In the same way, the life of men like the 
Adams, whose chief title to fame is that they designed 
and made the group of statuary which imparts an 
old-world picturesque and artistic interest to the 
Bassin de Neptune at Versailles, and of the Clodion 
of whom it has been said, and with some truth, that 
he is “the father of chimney ornaments,” has its 
uses and its value likewise. You are not much moved 
when Lady Barberina marries the engaging American 
doctor ; you are not greatly tempted to greatness by 
the consideration of the career or achievement of the 
Adams (one of whom, by the way, was sculptor-in- 
ordinary to Frederick the Great, and made Potsdam 
commonplace with @-/a-mode divinities and antique 
visions realised after the ideal which Louis XV., 
Louis the Well-Beloved, delighted to honour), or the 
career and achievement of Claude Michel, called 
Clodion, of whom the most that can be said is that 
his feeling for the antique was daintily corrupt, and 
that he produced some pleasing nudities in terra- 
cotta. In the gross, fulsome, sensual world there are 
more interests than are dreamed of in the philosophy 
of delicate Boston; in the world of art—of Rubens, 
of Rodin, of Michelangelo—there are larger ambi- 
tions, loftier ideals; more strenuous and enduring 
passions than are dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Clodion “ pére des pendules,” or the Adams heirs of 
Caysevox and Couston—exemplars of a robustious 
and vicious theory, inheritors of a monstrous periwig- 
pated renown, the renown of Louis Quatorze, the 
theory of such as seek force in emphasis, and in 
majesty perceive no more than an abnormal develop- 
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ment of muscle. But both are of use in the 
world ; and of neither can it be said that he is alto- 
gether uninteresting. The Academy is always the 
Academy: infinitely decried and enormously be- 
lauded, it is still the 
acme of British taste, the 
supreme expression of 
that instinct in obedience 
to which the good Eng- 
lishman is never so Eng- 
lish, never so happy, never 
so proud, as when he 
declares himself a member 
(“quorum pars magna 
fui”) of a corporate body, 
and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, an authority 
upon morals and upon art. 

Clodion represents the 
last of several genera- 
tions of sculptors. By his 
father he was a Michel, 
and by his mother an 
Adam. Now Thomas 
Michel was an artist in 
a kind of way, but the 
Adams were artists to a 
man. They were native 
to Lorraine, the country 
of Callot and Claude 
Gellée and many a master 
besides, and they were 
neither the worst nor the 
least eminent of its chil- 
dren. Of Claude Adam, 
the first who won to any 
reputation, little is known 
save that he was contem- 
porary with Bernini, and 
that he modelled a colossal 
“ Ganges” for the foun- 
tain which that famous 
sculptor designed and exe- 
cuted for the Piazza 
Navona at Rome. He 
was probably, says M. 
Thirion, the father of 
Lambert Adam, the Nan- 
cyan founder, who, born 
in 1670, was certainly the father of Jacob-Sigisbert, 
who was Clodion’s grandsire, and the progenitor of 
three of the most successful and laborious sculptors 
of his time. A good working artist in terra-cotta 
and in wood, he appears to have been gifted with no 
extraordinary measure of talent, and, like his grand- 
son, to have employed such talent as he had in the 
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production of agreeable trifles. Thus in 1701, three 
years after Duke Leopold had made him one of his 
sculptors, he is credited with a certain sum in pay- 
ment of “un Cupidon qu’il a exécuté et des gré- 
nouilles 4 mettre 4 ’entour 
du bassin de la table au 
repas donné a Son Altesse 
Royale le premier di- 
manche de caréme ;” and 
likewise “ quatre figures, 
un cerf, deux gros chiens, 
huit autres plus petits, 
qui servent a décorer le 
méme repas.” It is also 
recorded of him that he 
worked in bronze and 
lead as well as in wood 
and terra-cotta ; that his 
statuettes of saints were 
popular ware; and that, 
if he did little for the 
court, his private practice 
was considerable, so that 
he was rich enough to 
build himself a_ house, 
which, decorated by him- 
self and his three sons, 
“* passe aujourd’hui,” says 
M. Thirion, “ pour l’une 
des plus belles et des 
plus intéressantes de 
Nancy.” Of these three 
sons, the eldest, and per- 
haps the most famous, 
Lambert -Sigisbert, was 
born in 1700. In 1718, 
after a youth of study 
under Jacob-Sigisbert, he 
went to Metz; in 1719 
he entered himself as a 
student at the Académie 
in Paris; and in 1722 he 
won the prix de Rome, 
and started for the Eternal 
City, where he speedily 
grew eminent, and where 
he remained for nine or 
ten years. He was an 
enterprising fellow, apt 
for intrigue, and endowed with an excellent opinion 
of his own merits and the merits of his family. At 
Rome he contrived—after winning and losing the 
admiration and goodwill of Wleughels, the director of 
the Académie de France—to interest in his fortunes 
no less a magnate than Cardinal Polignac, and to 
secure a protector in Paris in the person of the Due 
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d’Antin, Directeur-Général des Batiments du Roi, 
and to make himself a reputation at least the equal 
of that acquired by his fellow-student Bouchardon 
himself. In 1726 he was joined at the Palazzo 
Mancini by his second brother, Nicolas-Frangois, 
who was five years his junior (he was born in 
1705), and who, after serving an apprenticeship 
with his father, and working for some time in 
Paris and at Montpellier, became his elder’s pupil 
and assistant, and took part in most of the achieve- 
ments with which the latter illustrated his sojourn in 
Rome. Of Nicolas, a man of heart and character 
and parts, Lambert-Sigisbert was more or less jealous 
always; he greatly preferred his junior Francois- 
Gaspard (born 1710); and in after years when, in 
spite of all that he could do, his own reputation was 
on the wane, while that of his brother was established 
and increasing, this feeling was exacerbated to a point 
not pleasant to consider. Meanwhile, the two were 
young and unspoiled, and they fought their way in 
Rome with all imaginable vigour and a great deal 
of success. The family party was strengthened in 
due time by the arrival (1730) of Gaspard, like the 
others his father’s pupil, but, unlike them, with no 
touch of Paris in his training and no spark of genius 
in his composition. He was presently to become the 
sculptor-in-ordinary of Frederick the Great, and to 
people Potsdam with that brood of gods and god- 


desses which, offensive in their make-believe elegance” 


and sham divinity, still move the beholder to a 
feeling of wonder at the great king’s taste in art. 
For the present, how- 
ever, he was young 
and inexpert ; and he 
laboured in his 
brother’s studio, and 
assimilated outside of 
it as much of the 
antique as his mental 
constitution, which 
was none of the 
strongest, could con- 
tain. 

Sigisbert Adam 
was active and self- 
confident, as I have 
said; he was also, 
notes M. Thirion, a 
craftsman of excep- 
tional cleverness and 
‘skill; and in Rome 
his reputation was 
considerable. The con- 
scientious Wleughels 
thought far less of 
him than of Bouch- 
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ardon; but for Wleughels and all his works, 
Sigisbert, strong in the protection of Cardinal 
Polignaec and the interest of the Duc d’Antin — 
that is to say, with both present and future secured 
to him—cared less than nothing at all. His busts 
of “ Neptune” and “Amphitrite” were considered 
masterpieces; a “ Mars au Repos” of his was 
equalled with Pigalle’s famous “ Mercury,” and 
sent by Louis XV. as a present to the King of 
Prussia, who seems, indeed, to have preferred him 
to all contemporary sculptors. He restored a cer- 
tain number of new-found antiques for his patron 
the cardinal, and his restorations were purchased 
by Frederick the Great with the utmost enthusiasm. 
He began to collect antiques on his own account; 
competed with a group of seven figures, each eleven 
feet high, for the privilege of designing and exe- 
euting the Fontana Trevi, and would have won 
the competition but for the jealousy of his Italian 
rivals; and only left Rome after a nine years’ 
sojourn (in 1733) in obedience to a formal order of 
the Due d’Antin. He took with him his brother 
Gaspard, and he left behind him his brother Nicolas ; 
and in due course he arrived in Paris. The Due 
d’Antin had promised to look after him, and he kept 
his word. For some years—until his patron’s death 
in fact—Sigisbert Adam was one of the busiest sculp- 
tors in France. He had invention and he had accom- 
plishment ; he was well liked and reputed abroad and 
at home; he received as many commissions as he 
could carry out ; and it looked for some considerable 
time as if he were 
the most fortunate of 
men, and must per- 
force achieve a popu- 
larity that would end 
but with his life. 
But this was not 
to be. At the be- 
ginning all went well 
with Sigisbert Adam. 
He was at once re- 
ceived at the Aca- 
démie, where he was 
presently to do duty 
as professor, and to 
have for his pupils 
his brother Gaspard 
and his nephew 
Claude Michel, both 
of them prix de 
Rome. He sculptured 
a colossal group— 
allegorical figures of 
the Seine and the 
Marne— for the 

















cascade at Saint-Cloud. He worked for the Cha- 
teau de la Muette, which belonged to the Regent’s 
daughter, the Duchesse de Berry; for the now 
vanished domain of Choisy, which had been ruled 
by “La Grande Mademoiselle,’ by Louvois, by 
the Prince de Conti, and which was decorated by 
sculptors like Slodtz and Bouchardon, and painters 
like Nattier and Chardin, Boucher and Oudry and 
Carle Vanloo; for the Hdétel Soubise; for the 
_ great house at Grosbois, of which, after the Duc 
d’Angouléme, the proprietors had been the Prési- 
dent de Harlay and the financier Samuel Bernard. 
For the’ Bassin de Neptune at Versailles he designed 
and executed, with his brothers’ assistance, a magni- 
ficent “Triumph of Neptune and Amphitrite,” the 
colossal central group which constitutes his principal 
title to fame, and—for he had a fine feeling for open- 
air and decorative sculpture—is probably his best 
work. But with the death of the Duc d’Antin his 
fortunes suffered change. He was no favourite with 
the new Director-General : he was always asking for 
money, always parading his rights, always calling 
men and gods to witness to his genius and the beg- 
garly recognition it was receiving at the hands of 
a blind and stupid world. The number of plaints, 
appeals, petitions in which he indulged was enormous; 
and he ended by wearying authority. It seems cer- 
tain that he was hardly used. Sculpture is the 
costliest of all the arts. For a poor man to practise 
it on his own account is impossible. He can afford 
neither bronze nor marble ; and not to lie idle he is 
obliged to work as the journeyman, the assistant— 
the “ghost,” it may be—of some more successful 
man. Sculpture on such a scale as was practised 
by Sigisbert Adam is simply ruinous ; and with our 
knowledge of Louis XV. as a paymaster we may safely 
conclude that the Adams were always in difficulties 
and in debt, and that the furious plaints of the 
head of the house were only too well founded. All 
the same, he seems to have had a peculiar gift of 
exasperating his superiors. He was magnificently 
snubbed by thé King and his Director-General over 
a portrait of Louis XV. as Apollo; his allegorical 
busts of the four Elements remained unsold until 
his death; he failed to get the lodging in the Louvre 
left vacant by the death of Coustou; after 1753 
he exhibited no more at the Académie; and when 
he died in 1759 he was practically forgotten and 
already of the past. His brother Nicolas — the 
“Adam! misérable Adam!” of Diderot’s invective 
—had outstripped him in the race for popularity, 
and was one of the best liked and the most suc- 
cessful of men. His brother Gaspard, with scarce a 
tithe of his talent, was artist-in-chief to Frederick 
the Great ; Bouchardon and Pigalle, his old fellow- 
pupils at the Palazzo Marcini, were as always in 
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. the first rank; and, among his juniors, Pajou and 


Falconet were great artists and the recognised leaders 
ot the profession. To all intents and purposes his 
life had been a failure; his puffs, his protests, his 
petitions, his intrigues had availed him nothing. 
The battle was against him, and his end was that 
of the disappointed. After the Bassin de Neptune 
his best work is, perhaps, his pupil Clodion, who 
was Roman prizeman. at the Académie in the very 
year of his death. 

For the rest, the fate of Sigisbert Adam is a 
type of the family destiny. That was, to begin 
brilliantly, to outlive renown, and to die forgotten 
and obscure. Thus it was with Nicolas, who grew 
blind in his old years, and passed away at close 
on eighty years old from a world which had alto- 
gether ceased to know him. ‘Thus it was with 
Clodion’s three brothers, Sigisbert, Michel, and 
Pierre, who were all sculptors, all to some extent 
successful men, and in the end all failures. Thus, 
in a far more marked degree, it was with Clodion 
himself. His mother, Anne Adam, was a daughter 
of old Jacob-Sigisbert ; his father, Thomas Michel, 
began as a cook, turned sculptor, and had the good 
or ill luck to be employed for a number: of years 
by Frederick the Great, whose taste in art was as 
poor and amateurish as his taste in war and policy 
was original and fine. Clodion was the youngest 
child of ten. Like his brothers and his uncles, he 
was first of all the pupil of the patriarch Jacob at 
Nancy ; but at seventeen he left Lorraine for Paris, 
entered himself as a student with his uncle Sigisbert, 
and at twenty-one, some two or three months after 
the latter’s death, came forth from the Académie 
competition as the prix de Rome, the best of his year. 
He studied a little under Pigalle ; then, following the 
Académie course, he worked for three years under 
Carle Vanloo, won the silver medal in 1761, and at 
the end of 1762 set out for Rome. He was an in- 
mate of the Palazzo Mancini for some four and a half 
years—from 25th December, 1762, in fact, until 2nd 
June, 1767 ; and he harboured in Rome itself until 
1771—a period of full nine years. He was a hard 
worker, and almost from the first a successful one. 
Catharine of Russia bought his statuettes while he was 
still a student, and did her best to get him to enter 
her service; his work sold well, both in Paris and 
in Rome; and in 1776, five years after his return, 
a group of his was disposed of at the dispersal of a 
well-known collection for as much as 1,350 livres: in 
those days no inconsiderable sum. In 1773 he ex- 
hibited for the first time. His exhibition, which was 
made up of equal parts of high art and art that was 
merely agreeable, attracted considerable attention, and 
seems to have got him orders in both styles. Be- 
tween them indeed he gravitated back and forward for 
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some years: now working at a“ Condé and Turenne”, 
for Montpellier, at his ‘“ Montesquieu” (now in the 
Institut), at his “ Saint Cecilia” (for Rouen Cathe- 
dral); and now the graceful and dainty trifles—the 
nymphs and fauns, the bacchants and the laughing 
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he was able to flood the market with Clodions, real 
and sham. Then with the Revolution his fortune 
changed. - He went to Naney, after a fifty years’ 
absence, and did what work he could; he returned 
to Paris, and made a brilliant attempt to recover his 
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SKETCH FOR A MONUMENT IN COMMEMORATION OF THE AERONAUTS, CHARLES AND ROBERT. 
(Terra-Cotta by Clodion.) 


loves—by which he is best remembered. He was 
never an academician ; but he had twenty years of 
vogue. What with models for the dealers and work for 
private customers, he had as much as he could do. 
He asked high prices, and got them. He married a 


daughter of Pajou, the most opulent and magnificent . 


of sculptors. With his three brothers for journeymen 
(he did not hesitate to re-touch and sign their work) 


lost popularity by an essay in the Roman style of 


David. For a moment it seemed as though he might 
succeed; but only for a moment. The Eighteenth 
Century, whose amiable representative he was, was 
dead ; and to all intents he was dead with it. He 
relapsed into obscurity, and died in 1814, with the 
allies thundering at the gates of Paris, and his studio 
full of unsold work. His wife had divorced him 
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during the Revolution; and he left no issue save nothing rarer than champagne. He represents the 
an illegitimate daughter, the last of whose descend- Eighteenth Century at its lightest and least serious ; 
ants, says M. Thirion, expired a year 
or two ago in extreme poverty. 

For fifty years the public disfavour 
was continued. Then came the brothers 
Goncourt and the cultus of Eighteenth 
Century art; and Clodion—with 
Watteau and Boucher and La Tour 
and many a greater than himself— 
Clodion was avenged. In the in- 
terval M. de Goncourt bid up to 500 
frances for Clodion’s charming sketch 
in terra-cotta (1784), for the monu- 
ment in which a grateful country 
designed (a little vaguely) to com- 
memorate the first ascent of the 
aéronauts, Robert and Charles. He 
lost it at 520 frances; but in 1867 he 
saw it at the Exposition Universelle, 
and in these days it would be cheap, 
he opines, at 25,000 frances. In 1869, 
at the San Donato sale, the master’s 
“ Autumn” went as high as 19,000 
francs; in 1882 a tiny group—it 
measured 14 centimetres by 42—was 
sold for close on 10,000 frances; and 
last year a couple of bronzes of his 
realised over £2,500. So the whirligig 
of Time brings in his revenges. 

It is said that David’s pupils used 
to draw and paint their sham antiques 
on the backs and fronts of canvases and 
studies signed “Antoine Watteau.” 
Half a century goes by, and David 
and his Roman brood are shoved aside 
as bores, and Watteau, the painter of 
Cythera, the poet of Columbine and 
Leander, is saluted the greatest artist 
of his century. The new apotheosis 
of Clodion is not nearly so luminous 
and superb. He was of a meaner clay 
than Watteau, and such soul as he 
had is not of the type that blossoms 
into heroic immortality. The main 
inspiration of his work is only a cer- 
tain facile volupty; its ideal, while 
graceful and attractive, is essen- 
tially polisson; its technical quality 
is at best no more than elegant and 
accomplished. There is no heart in 
his passion and no honour in his re- 
gard. His Muse is a sort of Manon ; 
he translates from the Greek like the sprightliest of he is the Dorat of sculpture—the poet of whatever is 
petits abbés; his bacchanals are only boudoir tra- transient in human delight, and whatever is trifling 
vesties, and his nymphs and fairies are drunken with and merely pretty in human beauty. W. E. H. 
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GREAT deal of money is spent on 
the teaching of drawing in ele- 
mentary schools, and most of this 
money is wasted. The country 
pays about £40,000 a year in 
grants; the local rates are bur- 
dened with the cost of drawing 

materials; but the results of that heavy expendi- 
ture are disappointing and poor. Ninety per cent. 
of the children who learn are incapable of receiv- 


ing any real art training, and more than ninety. 
per cent. of the men and women who teach have . 


next to no knowledge of art and no power what- 
ever of drawing. Elementary teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to draw skilfully. While they are learning 
their trade the best part of their time is spent on 
frivolous and useless studies, and when they begin 
the work of their lives their leisure is too scanty to 
permit of the cultivation of accomplishments. Yet 
every teacher under the London School Board is re- 
quired to possess a drawing certificate, and the sum 
of £5 per year is paid to those who have gained the 
distinction. Thus in London alone the sum of £9,000 
per year has been handed over in the form of gratui- 


ties ever since the Board got into full swing, and, 
although the new salary scheme may make some 
difference, it is certain that, up to now, something 
like £80,000 has been presented to holders of second 


grade certificates. A young man or woman who 
can draw a vase without making too many smudges, 
make a blackboard sketch of a coal-scuttle or flower- 
pot, put a cross or slab into perspective on a prepared 
form, and draw an ellipse that is not too ragged 
in outline, will receive a testamur from Kensing- 
ton which confers the right to earn grants. The 
majority of certificated teachers do not pretend to 
be able to draw at all. They meet the demands 
of the Department and of the School Board; they 
do a certain amount of purely mechanical work 
which enables them to scrape through the exami- 
nation; and then they think no more about the 
matter. 

In the London schools two hours per week. are 
spent on drawing, and the lessons are mostly farcical 
performances which cause a sad waste of time, money, 
and material. Every child is required to pass through 
the Kensington mill. According to my own experi- 
ence, in an average section of fifty boys, one may 
have a genuine liking and capacity for drawing ; half 
a dozen can produce a neat and well-balanced copy ; 
a score can laboriously produce something which is 


clean and not wholly inoffensive to the eye; while 
the rest of the class are utterly hopeless. 

A visit to an ordinary Board school on the 
examination day is a somewhat humiliating experi- 
ence. Slips of paper are served out which have a 
figure on the left-hand side and a blank space to the 
right ; then the pupils go to work for an hour, and 
the batch of finished papers is picked up. Some 
of the papers are scrubbed into holes through vain 
attempts at erasure; some are blurred and smudged 
so that the drawing is invisible ; some of the figures 
are absurdly lengthy and lean ; some are corpulent ; 
some stagger to the right, some to the left; scale 
and proportion are disregarded; and only about one 
in fifty is done with any approach to accuracy or 
freedom. On exhibitions of this sort the nation 
spends something like £100,000 a year, if we add the 
cost of materials to the amount of annual grant. 

In order to show the kind of art work which is 
encouraged by the Board, I obtained specimens of 
drawings turned out in two really good schools. 
Two sets of drawings were chosen for me by the 
most experienced inspector in London, and I can 
answer for it that they exhibit, in a limited compass, 
the whole scope and direction of the art teaching 
which is now being given to the masses. The first 
is a really good-copy by a little girl who is eleven 
years old. The lines are not very free, but the sides 
of the extraordinary object represented are at least 
balanced fairly. The next three from the school 
are clean and not obtrusively wrong; and the last 
of the set is a wriggling maze of smudges done by 
one of the helpless little creatures who are plagued 
with drawing lessons year after year in spite of their 
hopeless natural inaptitude. I am half sorry that 
the things cannot be reproduced, but they are too 
trivial and exasperating. The other set came from 
a good boys’ school. The first is by a Standard IV. 
lad, and it represents some sort of scroll-work which 
is unlike anything under heaven. The youngster 
draws with a severe line, and his pencil only wavers 
once or twice in the course of his progress round 
the balanced convolutions. All the others are free 
from dirt, but they are painfully feeble. The usual 
style of lessons had evidently been given. The boys 
are told to draw a centre-line to mark the exact 
middle of the object ; draw a cross-bar, to show the 
height and extreme breadth of the modest curves ; 
make little dots as guides to the salient points, and 
then fill in the outline. Tons of such drawings are 
sent to Kensington every year. 
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Some little time ago a resolution was brought 
forward in the London School Board by a lady. 
After using very strong expressions regarding 
the spendthrift mode of teaching at present in 
action, she proposed that the teachers should be per- 
mitted to give drawing lessons only to those children 
who showed reasonable aptitude. The motion was 
promptly rejected, and thus about 200,000 children 
are still occupied every week in smearing paper. 
Some masters and mistresses who have had special 
opportunities of learning manage to produce good 
results, but those teachers who have merely passed 
through the ordinary routine of the normal college 
fail to give any effective instruction, and no one 
ean wonder. What would be thought if an in- 
fantry officer were required at intervals to leave his 
regiment to give lessons in machine drawing to the 
engineer students at Portsmouth? The man might be 
a perfectly efficient regimental officer, but he would 
be a most inefficient draughtsman. The average ele- 
mentary schoolmaster is admirably dexterous at his 
own proper work, but he cannot possibly be a good 
art instructor, and he recognises the fact. And this 
is how the drawing lessons are done. The teacher 
serves out cards, paper, and pencil ; he then gives a 
few mechanical directions illustrated by rude black- 
board sketches, and he then sits down and em- 
ploys himself on clerical work until the youngsters 
have finished their scrawl and show signs of restless- 
ness. Even when an unskilful man is eagerly bent 
on giving a conscientious lesson, he does more harm 
than good by his interference and his directions. 
Thus things go on in haphazard fashion ; apt boys 
achieve neat copies by a sort of instinct; others 
remain at one dead level of incompetence till their 
school life is over. The money which is unwisely 
applied would support a school of art which might 
be fruitful of good to the nation ; special pupils with 
special gifts might be far advanced under separate 
instruction ; a good working knowledge of drawing 
might be imparted to others; while those who have 
no glimmer of aptitude might be profitably employed 
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on studies for which they are fitted. But at present 
the art-work in our elementary schools sticks fast at 
an almost unvaried standard of badness. 

After long experience in different kinds of schools, 
I am inclined to think that, unless trained specialists 
can be employed and left free to weed out all un- 
promising pupils, the teaching of drawing in Board 
schools is an error. The members of the great 
staff are not properly qualified. In my time I 
took the Kensington certificate with ease, and I 
received the mark “Excellent ” for four out of the 
five branches, yet it would be impossible to discover 
a draughtsman more entirely unskilled than I am, 
and it would be difficult to find a more incompe- 
tent teacher of the subjects for which Government 
granted me a special qualification. Many of my first- 
class boys taught themselves to draw much better 
than their master. Yet I was obliged to go on mis- 
educating many lads in art, for the simple reason 
that the Board requires the subject to be taught in 
all schools, irrespective of the teacher’s ability. One 
queer little fellow, who was with me some time in 
a very unpleasant London slum, developed a strong 
taste for drawing. He soon beat me hollow with the 
pencil, and he gave me certain tremors by begging 
me to let him work with colour. I bought him a 
little box of oils, and he resolutely began to sketch 
from nature ; I could not even show him how to use 
his paints, and he blundered away on paper for a 
long time. After perpetrating many sodden daubs, 
he got possession of one or two small canvases ; but 
there was no help for him in the school, and I am 
sure I do not know how he managed to carry on his 
efforts. Hundreds of other . teachers—skilful and 
well-trained workmen—are in my position, and the 
net benefit derived from their art teaching cannot be 
great. One of two things should be done: either 
the students in colleges should be properly drilled, or 
the compulsory teaching of drawing should be dis- 
continued. The present system causes much money 
to be flung away which might be more usefully laid 
out in other directions. James RuncIMAN. 





“HIS VERY IMAGE!” 


From THE PIcTURE BY 


HIS clever picture is composed, secundum artem, 
of the several elements which, in what was 

once the country of Raphael and Titian and Luca 
Signorelli, have come to be recognised as the essen- 
tials of a work of art. It has character, that is to 
say, and it has costume and colour; it is touched 
with research and has inklings of reality; it sets 
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forth an incident, and tells its story neatly and with 
a point of esprit. You see the meaning at a glance: 
there is the infant heir, and there the proud and happy 
father ; there are the maids and vassals and parasites 
attached to his lordship’s little court. If to achieve 
such an end be the whole function of painting, there 
is no doubt that “‘ His Very Image!” is a great picture. 
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I.—KING’S FLEET, DEBEN RIVER. 


EAST SUFFOLK MEMORIES. 
RIVERS AND COAST. 


HE corner of eastern England to which these 
trivial memories relate is rich neither in scenery 

nor associations, and all but unvisited by the tourist. 
If some who know it love its landscapes, their par- 
tiality is like that of old friends for a face dear to 
them from habit, but unapt to attract the notice of 
strangers. Personally, as one bred in the district, I 
am attached to it by those instinctive ties which are 
stronger than mere old familiarity. For of the chords 
in us which vibrate to the touch of nature, the richest 
are those which have been attuned at the dawn of 
life; and the grown-up lover of travel and the pic- 
turesque is often disconcerted to realise how faint 
and devoid of emotion are the impressions he receives 
from even the most famous prospects, in comparison 
with those which he involuntarily retains of the 
scenery of the home where he has been brought up. 
Neither do I believe it makes very much difference 
what kind of scenery that is. It is well, no doubt, 
that the soul should have as fair a seed-time as pos- 
sible, and be fostered, if circumstances will have it 
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so, “alike by beauty and by fear.” But the essence 
of the charm lies not in the landscapes themselves 
amidst which a child is nurtured, but in the suscepti- 
bility of the soul at that season—in the magic vivid- 
ness and romance of childish experience—and hardly 
any country-side can be too tame to exercise the 
spell of nature upon the awakening spirit, and to fill 
it with poetical and imaginative impressions which 
grow stronger instead of weaker as life advances. 

But what, it may be objected, is the evidence on 
this point of the poets themselves? Wordsworth, 
we know, was the child of Cumbria, and Scott of 
the border wilds: what flat-land poets of nature can 
you show to compare with these, or where are the 
songs of Stour or Waveney that shall match with 
those of Emont and Derwent, of Yarrow and Tweed ? 
Well, Cowper at least has to be remembered, with 
his love and praises of the Huntingdonshire Ouse. 
And Suffolk, too, has her poets—though it must be 
admitted that they are not in the first flight, ex- 
cepting Crabbe—while on the other hand how many 
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noble and romantic regions of the earth have never 
produced a poet at all. So that from the distribution 
of those capricious births it would seem vain to argue. 

To come, however, to our business. Most readers 
probably have a sufficient general notion of the 
character of Suffolk inland scenery. An extensive, 
mildly undulating, moderately diversified central pla- 
teau, with few considerable woods or wastes (I speak 
not of the western or north-western districts of the 
county), and no rocks or steep declivities or command- 
ing prospects. For the most part a stiff soil under 
strict tillage; the hedgerows closely trimmed, but 
having their course marked generally by pollard trees, 
which give a wooded appearance to the country ; the 
fields, moreover, interspersed with not infrequent 
copses; the farms and roadside villages pleasantly 
situated and shaded. At intervals of every few miles 
the arable levels dip, and the ground trends gently 
down to a grazing hollow, along which a straying 
growth of willows and poplars marks the track of a 
rivulet. If, keeping one of these hollows, you pursue 
the course of the rivulet, you will find that it winds 
slowly eastward for some half-score miles or more, 
through water-meadows fenced off on either hand 
from a gently-swelling region of fields and farms, 
till by degrees it increases to the proportions of a 
broad brook; and then before long you may notice 
a narrow belt of mud along the grasses of the bank, 


the first sign of the presence of a tidal ebb and 
flow. In a few minutes more the banks fall back, 
the valley spreads, and there gleams suddenly before 
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you no longer a brook but an estuary—at high tide 
a broad branching water, and at low tide a winding 
trickle between plains of weedy ooze, upon which here 
and there a trading hull lies tilted, waiting for the 
return of flood. 

It is these tidal estuaries of south-eastern Suffolk 
which give to the country its most noticeable fea- 
ture. Commonly a trading town has settled itself 
from antiquity at the point of expansion or highest 
navigable point of the stream, at which point it 
also commonly changes its name. One such town— 
Ipswich—is now the active and flourishing capital 
of the county. The Orwell river, which connects 
Ipswich with the sea, and near its mouth at Har- 
wich is joined by the Stour, carries an appreciable 
amount of trade, and possesses a recognised reputa- 
tion, at least in the eastern counties, for picturesque 
beauty. It is in fact a broad, and at flood tide even 
a stately water, with shores of gentle acclivity lined 
for a great part of their extent with flowing woods 
and parks. ‘“ However entertaining,” writes a local 
enthusiast of fifty years ago—“ however entertaining 
these [inland] . prospects may be, they are far ex- 
ceeded by those that the river Orwell affords, which, 
to speak cautiously, at least for the extent of it, is 
one of the most beautiful salt rivers in the World.” 
To speak cautiously, the dwellers by Dart or Avon, 
to go no farther than southern England, could pro- 
bably tell a different tale. Yet shall the banks 
of Orwell be accounted fair, if it were only for 
the memory of Gainsborough, who loved, haunted, 
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and diligently sketched them after he had quitted 
his native fields of Sudbury. But my own private 
preference is for other scenes in the vicinity, which 
lay no such open claim to admiration. The country 
of my affection is contained within a parallelogram 
some eighteen miles long by a dozen broad, bounded 
along the coast (if the reader will turn to his 
map) by Landguard Fort on the south-west and 
Orford Ness on the north-east, and inland by a line 
drawn from-a point near Ipswich to another not far 
from Wickham Market. These are the Carlford, 
Colness, and Wilford hundreds of Suffolk: a district, 
as I began by saying, possessing little specious 
. attraction, and still less historic fame. Ipswich 
has known sieges and witnessed events. Queen 
Elizabeth has sailed with pomp on the subject bosom 
of the Orwell; and through the port of Harwich, at 
the Essex mouth of the same river, has for centuries 
passed much of the historic intercourse between 
England and the Low Countries. But that quiet 
region of husbandry and marketing and coasting 
traffic and fishery, which has the Deben for its tidal 
water and Woodbridge for its chief town, can have 
been disturbed by few recorded movements of the 
world’s history, since haply the first Saxon invaders 
pushed their prows into its havens, or at least since 
the long struggle of Dane and English for the soil 
some centuries later. Under King Henry’s rebellious 
sons some part of it must have been trampled by 
the Earl of Leicester’s horde of mercenaries from 
Flanders: in the time of Charles II. the sound of 
the Dutch and English cannon thundering in Sole 
Bay may have startled the coastward hamlets as far 
south as Alderton or Bawdsey: the soil in some 
places covers, or half covers, relics of the medieval 
or earlier Roman past: but legends or stirring me- 
mories of other days, save for a few half-forgotten 
smuggling or more recent poaching tales, exist not 
in the minds of the people. 

Neither have artists as yet turned to account the 
capabilities of the district. The valleys of Stour and 
Orwell farther south have become in a manner classi- 
cal with the traditions of Gainsborough and Constable, 
and the neighbouring county of Norfolk has had 
in its time, as we all know, its own admirable school 
of landscape. The exhibitions of to-day, too, occa- 
sionally show that there are painters alive to the 
expressive character of the shore and marsh scenery 
which lies about Southwold, Walberswick, and Dun- 
wich, a little farther up the coast than the scene of 
our present studies. But except the work done long 
ago by Stanfield for the collected edition of Crabbe’s 
poems, and the attempts of a few local amateurs, the 
drawings of Mr. Speed which illustrate the present 
article are the first I have seen which do justice to 
this particular tract of country. 


To learn more exactly what that character is, let 
us now suppose that, instead of following the line of 
the stream from inland, we had kept the higher 
ground, and travelled in the same direction by the 
lanes. We should then have noticed a change of 
another kind taking place in the character of the 
country, also at about a dozen miles distant from 
the sea. We should have perceived a lighter colour 
in the soil, and sand beginning to redden the road- 
side banks, with here and there a deep old sand-pit 
scooped out of the side of some convenient slope. 
Next, we should have found the fields interspersed 
with patches of heath, and cultivation struggling 
unequally against the poorness of the soil, until 
presently it gives way, and broad tracts of open 
heath, divided sometimes by belts of fir plantation, 
succeed. Thus instead of the rich strong-lands, 
intersected with frequent rivulets, of the interior, the 
seaward border of the county consists of light and 
in part heathy sand-lands, divided into extensive 
tracts by two or three main estuaries. In some places 
the sand extends to the sea or river shores, but more 
commonly is parted from them by belts of alluvial 
corn-land, or low-lying tracts of grazing marsh, re- 
claimed from the tide and protected by an embank- 
ment or sea-wall. 

Mr. Speed has in his drawings caught the charac- 
ter and expression of this whole region excellently, 
and especially of its unfrequented river and sea 
shores. Let us look first at two of his coast sub- 
jects, which mark the opposite geographical extremi- 
ties of our special range of country, and at the 
same time form a kind of obviously picturesque 
accidents or exceptions in relation to its general 
aspect. One (v.) is the view of a wreck lying 
stranded between high and low water-mark within 
the mouth of the Ipswich river: a gaunt and slimy 
skeleton, the ribs starting jagged against the sky, 
and of all the fittings, the idle pumps alone remain- 
ing, by an odd irony, in their place. The reader 
will think involuntarily of the well-known passage 
in which Mr. Ruskin describes the destiny of one of 
those patient, dingy carrying vessels that ply their 
time from haven to haven of our English coasts, until 
at last on some winter night their fate overtakes 
them. This, however, is not really the wreck of any 
such humble craft, but of a large ocean-going barque 
that was abandoned on one of the bars outside, and 
afterwards towed here to be broken up. The next pic- 
ture (111.), taken at a point some twenty miles farther 
up the coast, shows us the most important ruin of the 
Middle Age which this country possesses ; the keep, 
that is, of Orford Castle, which still frowns dark and 
lofty, a great landmark by day along that desolate 
shore. About the shrubby hillock at its feet gathers 


what was once the borough town and is now the 
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dwindled village of Orford, forlornly placed within 
a few furlongs’ distance of the sea, but yet cut off 
from access to it. For between the village and the 
sea flows the estuary of the Alde, here called the 
Ore, which by some strange freak or sluggishness 
of nature allows itself to be.diverted, a very Hamlet 
among rivers, from its natural outlet some four miles 
farther north, and yielding to the paltry obstruction 
of a bed of shingle, turns at a right angle to the 
south, and flows idly parallel to the sea, and divided 
from it by the merest strip of beach, for some nine 
miles before it opens itself a passage. Another of our 
illustrations (v1.) is taken from this dividing belt of 
beach itself. In the distance on the right appear 
the lighthouses of Orford Ness, from which this 
tract derives its name of the Lantern Marshes, and 
which by night perform for the mariner the same 
office as the castle tower by day. Somewhat nearer 
on the left we descry the village with its tower and 


trees, the last outpost of inland and rural life in this 


shingly and watery wilderness. The elements of the 
foreground landscape are the very simplest: on the 
right the weltering ocean, on the left the irresolute 
yet strong river with its monotonous ebb and flow, 
und between them a waste of sand and shingle diver- 
sified by nothing save a ruined breakwater and a 
waif of driftwood. And yet a scene full of oppor- 


tunities and suggestions for the painter, with the 
broad and ever-varying relations of these same ele- 
ments; with the perpetual life and movement. of 
sky and sea and light and atmosphere; with the 
solitude and sameness broken by irruptions now of 
furious all-confounding winter storm, now of stealthy 
and sudden all-obliterating ocean fog, or again spread 
bare and quivering to the horizon beneath the acrid 
heat of summer. 

But to return from these coast excursions to what 
more immediately concerns us, the scenery of the 
Deben itself. First, in the full-page cut (1v.), we 
have the look of the river twelve miles inland, not far 
from its point of first expansion by Sutton Bridge. 
The tide is near the flood, but not high enough to 
lift the sloop that lies stranded on the bank ; there is 
a pleasant light and movement in the sky, beneath 
which the water breaks and gleams, and a pleasant 
wildness in the heathy slope of the river shore, with 
its scattered pine-trees lifting their plumage against 
the clouds. If from this point we were to take boat 
down the river, we should in a few minutes pass the 
town of Woodbridge on the right (of which more in 
the sequel), and between it and the sea should find 
the shores in great part of the same heathy character. 
The gorse and bracken now run up to the river- 
side, and end in a warm-coloured bank of sand at 
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the water’s edge; now they are broken by a stretch 
of pine plantation, or a farmhouse and a circle of land 
reclaimed for tillage, and anon they recede to a dis- 
tance behind a level belt of grazing marshes. Else- 
where the heaths disappear altogether, and the view 
beyond the fringe of marsh is one of cultivated fields 
and woods, with perhaps a glimpse of cottages and 
a village church. Once and again the continuity 
of the shores is interrupted by the opening of some 
tributary creek, or a widening of the estuary causes 
them to retire almost out of sight. Where the 
heathy banks approach the water-side, we can see 
the rabbits nibble and play; in the more open 
reaches the heron stands at the ripple’s edge and 
fishes on one leg, while overhead the curlew wheels 
and whoops, and if you keep a wary eye you may 
see a flight of teal or widgeon making off in the 
distance. But the sights and sounds of human 
neighbourhood are never long absent; and as you 
drift down the stream the sentiment is one of no 
sadness nor desolation, but of a mild amphibious 
semi-solitude, a watery openness within call of the 
sheepfold and the plough, where your attention is 
caught at one moment by a village figure moving 
along a footpath, and at another by a sail veering 
round a bend of the stream, and only a touch of 
solemnity is added by the sense of the great ocean 
near at hand and bounding all. 

It is scarcely from the river reaches of the Deben 
itself, agreeable to the eye and mind as they are, but 
from the marsh-lands on either shore near its mouth, 
that the landscape-painter will derive his best sug- 
gestions. Here are blended most happily the ele- 
ments of that ever-moving drama of light and colour, 
of the expressions and mutual relations of land, cloud, 
and water, which is to him of paramount interest ; 
nor are there wanting suggestions enough of that 
other and human drama, of the presence and the 
lives of those who labour patiently by land and sea, 
to vivify and add sentiment to the scene. Wherever 
he goes he will find groups of cattle at graze upon 
the marshes, with streaks of light thrown up here 
and there from the water-dykes ; and against the sky 
the thin leafiness of some belt or clump of poplars ; 
while beyond gleams the brimming river drawing 
to the sea, and farther yet the low cliffs and knolls 
of the coast-line are seen faint through the veil of 
atmosphere. Mr. Speed has given us one such view, 
taken from the margin of a reedy fresh water known 
as King’s Fleet (1.), and famous for perch and pike. 
A hundred more could be found in the vicinity. Our 
next picture is at the point where the river finally 
flows out into the sea by Bawdsey Ferry (u.). On 


the farther side is the rise of Bawdsey Cliffs; on 
the hither side a tract of sandy bents, which in 
my day were untrodden save by the population of a 
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lonely fisher hamlet close by, but have recently be- 
come frequented as golf-links. Here the river sweeps 
between its banks with a strong scour at ebb-tide, 
and glassy smooth until it meets the sea, where it 
breaks into a race of leaping crests. Outside are evér- 
shifting bars and sand-banks of its making, which 
render navigation ticklish even for such humble craft 
as alone attempt its waters. 

There is something in the character of these 
shores and marshes of East Suffolk that reminds one 
of the scenery of the Dutch coast over against them. 
But everything, of course, is on a far smaller scale. 
The ocean is the same—the cold grey, unfriendly, 
ever-restless Northern Sea, which the suns and skies 
of summer cannot kindle into more than gleams of 
milky blue and dove-throat opalescence. But our 
Suffolk estuaries are those of brooks, and not of great 
world-rivers: our embankments and sea-walls have 
no such momentous office to fulfil as those of Hol- 
land ; our region of low-lying field and dyke is but the 
insignificant fringe of a few miles of country, and not 
the country itself. Moreover, what from the artist’s 
point of view is more important, the colouring of the 
coasts is very different. Instead of the brownish 
white sands and silvery dunes of Scheveningen, we 
have a tinge of pleasant rose and amber in our 
shingle-banks, and in some places a touch of sandy 
redness in our cliffs. One such stretch of warm- 
coloured cliff is that of Bawdsey, which appears in 
our woodcut ; and when fields of sainfoin glow, as I 
have seen them, on its landward slope, or when the 
ground is bright about the same fields in summer 
with bugloss and red poppies, the painter will ftnd 
foreground colours to tax his palette, and to disturb 
his scheme, if that which he meditates is one of 
northern sea-shore greyness and white sea-light. 
Even in those desolate shingle and marsh tracts 
farther north of which we have had a glimpse, in 
Hollesley Bay, and on the banks of the Ore as far 
as Slaughden Quay and Aldborough, these elements 
of colour, from the sands themselves and from the 
sand flowers and weeds, are not wanting. The poet 
Crabbe, in one of his most characteristic passages, 
is a witness to it. Crabbe was a spirit born, not, 
like the poets to whom we are most grateful, to 
discover new sources of beauty and joy, but rather 
to expose pain and evil without flinching. He was 
essentially what we now call a Realist in litera- 
ture: one of the earliest. of the realists, and one 
of the strongest. At the same time the literary 
instrument which he employed was artificial and in 
part effete; his ordinary measure being, as we all 
know, the heroic couplet, and much of his diction 
the conventional poetic diction of his age. Hence 
a frequent discordance between Crabbe’s matter and 
his manner: a fault which, in the narrative parts 
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of his work, his powerful instinct for character and 
life often gives him strength to conquer, and at 
such times he can write like a master, in a style 
thoroughly effective and one with itself. But in 
dealing with nature the case is different: his style 
is inadequate to convey the vividness and minuteness 
of his impressions, and the result is often a jarring 
alternation of stilted vagueness and prosaic crudity. 
Again, keen observer of nature’s appearances and 
observations as Crabbe was, he was quite without the 
modern sentiment for and enjoyment of them for 
their own sake. More exclusively even than other 
and older poets of his age, he judges nature not by 
her power of pleasing the contemplative and disin- 
terested part of man, but by her aptitude to serve or 
thwart him in his practical necessities. Accordingly 
he condemns and satirises the scenery, as he does the 
manners, of the Aldborough coast, which had been 
stamped upon his observation and imagination from 
childhood. Not merely does he make it a part of 
the penalty of the abhorred and cruel Peter Grimes— 


‘“* At the same time the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 
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would find materials for pleasure, but speaking in 
his own person, he thus resents the colour and variety 
of the unprofitable vegetation of the coast :— 


“Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around.” ; 


It would be hard to find in literature a more com- 
plete and pointed example of this particular fashion 
of regarding nature—every feature of the scene ac- 
curately noted, and separately indicted for hostility 
to man, with a final protest against its colours, 
as shining, under the circumstances, with a “ sad 
splendour,” and “vainly.” Crabbe as a descriptive 





When low, the mud half-cover’d and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks : ”— 


not merely does he thus punish his criminal with sights 
in which a modern painter or lover of the picturesque 


poet is here at his best; but if now we turn to 
his highly-wrought account of the sea itself, with 
its elaborate calm-piece followed by that still more 
elaborate storm-piece which was so much admired 
by Gifford and critics of his stamp, we shall find 
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the whole passage in truth quite ineffective, at least 
until the human elements of the scene come in. 
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serving-woman of that peasant race which he knew 
so well.. She had been brought to the sea for the 
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Indeed, with all my respect for Crabbe’s powers, and 
it is great, I remember to have heard a more preg- 
nant, if not more poetical, phrase of sea-description 
than any of his own, from the lips of an inland-bred 


first time on a ruffling day, and after looking at it 
for a few moments, said in her Suffolk accents, with 
a tone not of approval, “ What, do it allus keep 
muddlin’ about like that ? ” Sipngy Co.vin. 


GUSTAVE MOREAU. 
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HERE is in the personality as well as in the 
works of Gustave Moreau something of the at- 
traction of the enigma. Living the life of a recluse, 
refusing to communicate even to his most intimate 
friends anything more than the most meagre details 
of his early life and training, he has yet occupied 
the French public, and raised the hottest discussions 
during the last twenty years on the value of his art. 
For from time to time he has disappeared from the 
gaze of the profanum vulgus, shunning, like some 
other artists of kindred temperament, the rough and 
searching criticism of the unsympathetic and, from 
his point of view, the uninitiated. Yet few, even 
among his severest critics, refuse to accord him a 
high place among the most original, the most earnest, 
creative artists of modern France. 

It is known that he was born about the year 
1828, and that, at the age of twenty-one years, he 
competed in vain for the prix de Rome. His early 
manner was founded on that of Eugéne Delacroix, 


and still more on the style of an imitator of that 
master, Chassériau, for whom Moreau has always 
professed high admiration. His art was to a great 
extent metamorphosed—or rather first developed its 
true tendencies—after a sojourn in Italy, where he 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study of 
the early Florentines and Venetians, and of the 
later Lombard school developed under the influence 
of Lionardo da Vinci. After the masters of these 
schools he made a number of inspired and highly- 
wrought copies, and from their influence he has 
never shaken, or indeed sought to shake, himself 
loose. Andrea Mantegna, and perhaps even in a 
higher degree Lionardo, in that which appertains to 
the essence of his art and his mode of conception, 
have been his chief ideals; though others among the 
great Quattrocentists and Cinquecentists have also 
left their traces, and among them the Florentine 
Antonio Pollajuolo, and even the fantastic Ferrarese 
painter Dosso Dossi. The extent of the influence 
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THE HEAD OF ORPHEUS. 
(Painted by Gustave Moreau. Luxembourg.) 
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exercised by the Old Masters on Moreau, and the 
question whether their fascination has crushed him 
or he has succeeded in absorbing and reproducing 
their great qualities, has always been the main point 
of dispute which has divided the French critics. 

It was the famous “ (Edipe et le Sphinx,” exhi- 
bited at the Salon of 1864, which first exposed the 
painter to the fierce light of criticism, and at the 
same time established his reputation as a distinct and 
interesting personality in modern art. The concep- 
tion of the subject is an original one. (dipus has 
penetrated into the lair of the Sphinx, a cave walled 
ir by high perpendicular rocks, and on the floor of 
which still palpitate the limbs of the victims. Here 
he stands motionless, as if all life, save thought only, 
were arrested ; for the Sphinx has leapt on to his 
breast, and remains—motionless too—clinging to his 
draperies, and gazing with fierce intentness full into 
his eyes. The monster is conceived on somewhat 
too small a scale, and her form suggests rather the 
wild cat than the lioness; it is crowned, however, 
with a head whose faultless classical beauty enhances 
the contrast of its terrible hungry glance. (E&dipus, 
whose semi-nude form suggests rather the study of 
Mantegna and Pollajuolo than the influence of the 
Greek ideal, returns her gaze with a resolute yet 
half-dreamy expression, revealing the consciousness, 
yet not the fear, of the destruction which may be 
impending. He sees and weighs the danger, though 
the terrible fixed gaze of the Sphinx, like that of a 
snake, has cast over him a weird fascination. In the 
remarkable subtlety with which the mortal duel is 
thus realised in its very essence, the sharp contrast 
between the unnatural calm of (dipus—face to face 
with death—and the questioning eagerness and 
menace of the monster, rather than in the somewhat 
archaic style and the curious detail, lies the real 
charm of this strange picture. It contains, however, 
some exquis:te if fantastic passages of colour, such 
as those shown in the wings of the Sphinx; but the 
pallid silvery tones cf the carnations, and the want 
of suppleness in their rendering—here, as elsewhere 
in the painter’s works, a noticeable mannerism— 
detract from the pictorial qualities of the design, 
though they may perhaps be held to enhance its mys- 
terious aspect. The flood-gates of criticism were let 
loose on this work: some accused the artist of having 
composed a mere pastiche of Mantegna, Pollajuolo, 
Vinci, and Luini; while others, with perhaps equal 
though more generous exaggeration, professed to re- 
cognise in him the legitimate successor of the great 
Italian Quattrocentists. The more discriminating 


recognised its penetrating and subtle charm, the 
originality and genuineness of its inspiration. 

The “C&dipe” was followed by “Jason et Médée” 
and the “Jeune Homme et la Mort” (1865), and 
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by an “Enlévement d’Europe” and a “ Prométhée” 
(1869); the last a strange conception—mystic, rafi- 
née, and not, it must be owned, easily intelligible, 
or at any rate open to many interpretations. A 
work full of the subtlest fascination, if in some re- 
spects technically incomplete, is the “ Jeune Fille 
avec la Téte d’Orphée.” It illustrates the legend 
that, after the death of Orpheus at the hands of the 
Thracian Menads, his severed head and lyre were 
wafted to the shores of Lesbos, and there piously 
interred. A young girl, clad in richly embroidered 
draperies of a fashion half-classical, half-Oriental, 
and combining exquisitely harmonised tints of blue 
and green, stands, holding on a lyre of ivory, elabo- 
rately painted and wrought, the head of Orpheus— 
of godlike beauty even in its bloodless and deathly 
pallor. She gazes down on it with an expression 
of boundless though subdued pity, through which 
pierces, too, somewhat of an unconscious amorous 
longing. The landscape, in its strange, unreal beauty, 
suggests more than ever Lionardo, whose influence 
is also revealed in the subtle and pathetic concep- 
tion of the maiden, with its enigmatical charm 
stimulating the gazer to seek the interpretation of 
the fascinating riddle. 

Moreau became subsequently very intermittent 
in his contributions to the annual Salons: despair- 
ing, perhaps, of success in convincing the public, 
and arousing a real sympathy for his refined and 
penetrating if fantastic and cherché art. Among 
his later productions, the “Hercule avec l’Hydre de 
Lerne” (1876), the “ Salomé” (1876), the “ Héléne,” 
and the “ Galathée ” were perhaps better understood 
and more widely appreciated than his earlier works. 
The “ Héléne,” though it would be vain to attempt 
to judge the picture by the ordinary standards of 
criticism, and fault might be found with both draw- 
ing and arrangement, is yet a conception of ex- 
traordinary power. The fair Helen stands out—a 
lovely vision rather than a reality—against the dark 
heaven : pale, calm, and unconscious of the exterior 
world, she gazes fixedly into vacancy. Beneath her, 
grovelling as it were at her feet, are seen the Greeks 
and Trojans—an indistinct bloodstained mass, the 
agitated lines of which are in strange contrast with 
her statuesque attitude and impassive loveliness. 
Never, perhaps, in modern art has the true concep- 
tion of Helen of Troy—the passive nature of the 
terribly gifted being whom fate makes the unresisting 
instrument of its decrees—been so absolutely realised. 
To attain this end all else has been sacrificed, and in 
this case rightly sacrificed. The “Galathée,”’ too, is 
charming as a conception of the bright sea-nymph, 
joying in her ever-fresh youth and free from the 
burdening thoughts and woes of mortality ; though 
the picture is somewhat marred by the accessories— 








coral and sea-weed—which are treated in somewhat 
childishly emphatic fashion. 

Another work, the “ David,” has quite recently 
attracted renewed attention, which it owes to the 
supremely beautiful etching after it executed by M. 
Félix Bracquemond, for whom it earned the only 
“ Médaille d’Honneur” accorded in any branch of the 
fine arts at the Salon of 1884 (Paris: Petit. London: 
Obach). The aged king, wearing a high tiara, robed 
with great splendour in a fashion approaching the 
Assyrian mode, and holding a lily-crowned sceptre, 
appears seated on a magnificent throne of fantas- 
tic shape. At his feet is an angel, harp in hand, 
with bright-plumed wings and long flowing hair, 
round which plays an effulgence of rays—an em- 
bodiment, perhaps, of the divinely inspired genius of 
the Psalmist. ‘The accessories show the same almost 
barbaric profusion and splendour as the adornment 
of the figures; to such a degree, indeed, as to pro- 
duce at first a dazzling and confusing effect. A 
penetrating and subtle power is shown in the con- 
ception and delineation of David, who, though the 
light of his being burns low, appears yet possessed 
with the divine spirit, and is about, in one supreme 
outburst, to prophesy the advent of a new era, of a 
new law, then to awake the strings of his harp no 
more. Such would appear to be the true interpre- 
tation of this strange composition, which however 
defies strict analysis or, indeed, an absolutely cer- 
tain exposition of its motive: yet it rivets the 
gazer by the extraordinary intensity and pathos of 
the rendering. The essential elements of the subject 
have been seized, as it were, by intuition, and stand 
forth vividly through all the weird over-wrought sur- 
roundings, leaving us in doubt how far these have 
aided the painter as symbols’ or modes of expres- 
sion, or whether a subject so pathetically conceived 
would not have gained by simpler treatment. 

A quite distinct side of Moreau’s genius is shown 
in the way in which he treats subjects of an Oriental 
as apart from a merely Biblical character. ° It is 
not the marvellous impressionisme of Japan—whose 
great influence on modern art in its latest phases 
has not been altogether for good—which has fas- 
cinated him, but the more subtle and less-under- 
stood art of Persia in its bloom. Almost alone 
among Europeans, he has succeeded in reproducing 
the vein of melancholy yet sensuous poetry, the subtle 
character, of an art which is as absolutely distinct 
in spirit and sentiment from anything European, as 
is the poetic art of the East from that of the West. 
By this it is not so much meant that Moreau has 
merely imitated the outward manner of the art of 
Persia, as that he has rather absorbed and reproduced 
its true spirit and essence. A notable example of this 
power, among others, was a water-colour drawing— 
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“Une Péri””—a fantastic half-conventional figure of 
exquisite beauty, floating in the air, and framed in a 
conventional border of Oriental design. This appeared 
with a number of the artist’s works at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878. More recently still, at an 
exhibition of water-colours illustrating the Fables 
of La Fontaine, executed by the most renowned 
artists of France for M. Roux, of Marseilles, Moreau 
triumphed with a series of upwards of thirty designs, 
magnificent in colour, and of remarkable though not 
highly-laboured technique: showing, indeed, over 
this medium a greater technical mastery than he had 
exhibited as an oil painter. Many of these draw- 
ings are conceived in the same rare spirit of true 
orientality already indicated, which appeared in such 
subjects in nowise out of place—strange and daring 
as the notion of giving to the fables an Eastern 
garb may at first seem —but rather lent to them 
an unique charm. Indeed, more than any pre- 
vious works, these designs contributed to enhance 
Moreau’s reputation with the French public. A 
whole series of remarkable works in various stages 
remain in the studio of the painter, who purposes, 
at some future period, to submit them to public 
criticism, Dut apparently seeks to postpone the ordeal 
as long as possible. Among them is one canvas of 
special importance—“ Ulysses and the Suitors.” 
With Edward Burne Jones Gustave Moreau has 
been most often compared, and those in France who 
occupy themselves with the developments of English 
art are fond of styling the former “le Gustave 
Moreau Anglais.” Though many striking points of 
contact between the two artists no doubt exist, there 
are, nevertheless, between the spirit and mode of 
conception of their works the most radical differences. 
Both have studiously shunned all subjects dealing 
with the everyday realities of modern life; though 
the art of both is in a sense pre-eminently modern, 
and is tinged with that peculiar melancholy which 
seems an inseparable characteristic of all the higher 
art of the century. Both have begun by seeking 
to clothe their ideas in the forms of the early 
Italian Renaissance, and both have sought a part 
of their effects in the strange and fantastic cha-° 
racter of the accessories in which they revel, and 
with which they seek to stimulate the imagination ; 
in the exquisite and subtly combined passages of 
local colour with which they seek to adorn their 
works. But here the parallel, which, it will be seen, 


is one rather of outward resemblance than of real 
similarity of temperament, ceases. Moreau conceives 
vividly and with intense energy, though not pre- 
cisely dramatically in the accepted significance of the 
term: he may, no doubt, be designated a painter of 
unsubstantial visions rather than of realities; but 
he is at least strongly possessed and convinced by 





DAVID. 
(Painted by Gustave Moreau. By Permission of M. Georges Petit.) 











those which he seeks to evoke, and makes every- 
thing—drawing, style, and technique—subservient 
to his effort to render his conceptions concrete and 
visible. In this quality, though in this alone, he 
perhaps resembles Blake more closely than any other 


creative artist, though his art remains essentially . 


that of the painter, and does not, like that of the 
Englishman, become a symbol only—a kind of 
hieroglyphic language devoted to the pictorial ex- 
pression of ideas and beliefs, rather than to the 
representation of actions and things. Moreau not 
so much merely imitates the outward characteristics 
and mannerisms of his prototypes the Quattrocen- 
tists, as he seeks to transfuse them into himself, and 
possess himself of the spirit with which they con- 
ceived and painted. His art cannot be termed 
either purely decorative or monumental in character, 
but must be said to occupy a place apart: its defects 
being such as are sufficiently evident to all, while its 
higher significance and unique charm require for their 
comprehension an intuition and sympathy which 
belong to few. Hence his creations will perhaps 
never command general appreciation, notwithstand- 
ing their many exquisite qualities; and, indeed, 
while his temperament is too ardent and aspiring 
to permit him to bid for the popular approval by the 
usual means, he lacks undoubtedly some of the nobler 
and more robust qualities which enable art of the 
highest class finally to break down all temporary 
obstacles and compel universal respect and admiration. 
To dwell further on his technical deficiencies—many 
of which are deliberately adopted, and are inherent to 
his method—would be an ungrateful, and perhaps, in 





R. EGERTON CASTLE, turning over the 
preface of Captain Burton’s “ Book of the 
Sword,” perceived that there was still room for 
another book on the subject. He 
had designed something of the sort 
already, if only in the form of 
magazine articles, but given it up . 
on hearing that Richard was in the 
field. As not infrequently happens, 
the champion turned out to be less 
irresistible than his reputation had 
promised ; or, to put the fact in a 
less eloquent form, Captain Burton 
had not so occupied the ground as 
to leave no room for anybody else. 
Seeing, therefore, that he had the 
way open before him, Mr. Egerton 
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his case, an unnecessary task. It has been said—and 
in some respects with justice—that his drawing and 
rendering of the nude are sometimes deficient in ac- 
curacy, power, and suppleness ; that, notwithstanding 
the many exquisite passages of local colour with 
which his works abound, they are often wanting 
in general tone and breadth of effect. This is, no 
doubt, a grave indictment to bring against a painter ; 
but, even if we are compelled to admit its partial 
truth, it should weigh less heavily against Moreau’s 
success than that of most artists, seeing what is 
the aim and scope of his art, and the peculiar and 
exceptional position he has taken up. It has been 
sought to show what he is at his best: even at his 
worst he may be sometimes unsuccessful, and fan- 
tastic to the verge of grotesqueness, but he is never 
conscious, affected, or insincere ; and it may be truly 
said that the higher he soars, the more truly and 
surely does his inspiration support him. 

It is to be regretted that his art is little known 
and less understood in England, where, it is believed, 
few or none of his typical works have appeared. At 
one of the first exhibitions held at the Grosvenor 
Gallery was shown “ L’Apparition,” a large water- 
colour design representing Herod enthroned, to whom 
appears floating in the air a terrible vision—the 
transfigured head of St. John the Baptist. This is 
not to be confounded with the oil-painting “Salomé,” 
though the general conception is somewhat similar. 
It is in all respects one of Moreau’s most fantastic 
and least successful works, one, indeed, on which it 
would not be fair to found any appreciation of his 
CiaubE PuHILurs. 


powers. 






Castle has resolved to publish a book on the great 
art and mystery of carte and tierce neglected by 
Captain Burton. He treats of these things from the 
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beginning, starting from a time when carte and tierce 
were not, and coming down to these days when 
they have got as near per- 
fection as it is possible for 
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cavalier, but it showed a keen appreciation of the 
value of the point, and it happened in the Thirteenth 
Century, three hundred 
years or so before Marozzo. 











the work of fallible man to 
attain. Armed with a goodly 
collection of old fencing 
books, and reading them 
with the critical eye of 
one who has a “ Brevetto 
di Nomina a Maestro di 
Scherma,” he has written, 
and Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons have published, a book 
which is handsome in the 
ordinary form and magnifi- 
cent in the large-paper copy. 
According td the title—a title as long as Bobadil’s 
tuck, and as imposing—it is on “Schools and Masters 
of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth 
Century, with a Sketch of the Development of the 
Art of Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, 
and a Bibliography of the Fencing Art during that 
Period ;” and it is “ illustrated with reproductions of 
old engravings and carbon plates of ancient swords.” 

A gentleman who is about to travel through the 
history of modern fencing will naturally start from 
the verge of the ill-defined period known as the 
Middle. Ages. Mr. Egerton Castle accordingly 
begins his examination into the development of the 
use of the sword with Manciolino and Marozzo, 
Italians of the early Sixteenth Century. Consider- 





ing the want of documentary evidence for an earlier . 


period, this course is perhaps inevitable, but speaking 
with all the humility becoming a trifling know- 
ledge of so great a subject, I think Mr. Castle dis- 
misses the swordsmanship of the Middle Ages a 
little too summarily. In one place he asserts that 
the use of the point, which, as we all know, is far 
more deadly than the edge, came in with the partial 
disuse of armour. Now this is too sweeping. As 
a matter of fact, the medieval sword had a point 
which assuredly was not meant only to make an 
artistic finish to the blade. The mail-clad knight, 
as Mr. Castle himself says, carried an estoc, a long 
pointed sword mainly for thrusting, at his saddle- 
bow. Concerning his habits we are justified in 
believing that he contemplated skewering somebody 
with it. Indeed, is it not written that when one 
of the Montforts avenged the death of his sainted, 
or partially sainted father, Earl Simon, at Eve- 
sham, by murdering a kinsman of the King of 
England at the altar, and dragging hig across the 
church by the ‘hair, he despatched his victim by 
running him through the body with an estoc? It 
was an action unbecoming the honour of a true 
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Indeed, I would propound 
this question, merely asking 
for information, like Rosa 
Dartle, to Mr. Castle :—Is it 
not probable that the infinite 
care the armour-makers took 
to protect the joints of their 
‘mail was taken in order to 
afford protection against the 
point of the estoc as well 
as against the point of the 
lance or the misericorde ? 
But our author is’ inclined 
to vilipend the Middle Ages generally, as will be 
seen from the following quotation: “The rough 
untutored fighting of the Middle Ages (shades 
of Wallace and Duguesclin and the Black Prince 
hear him!) represents faithfully the reign of brute 
force in social life as well as in politics. The stoutest 
arm and the mightiest sword won the day, even as 
did the sturdiest baron or the most warlike king. 
Those were the days of crushing blows with mace 
or glaive, when a knight’s superiority in action de- 
pended on his power of wearing heavier armour and 
dealing heavier blows than his neighbour; when 
strength was lauded more than skill, and minstrels 
sang of enchanted blades that nought could break.” 
Let us not imitate the great Carranza and launch 
into philosophy apropos of carte and tierce, and “los 
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grados del perfil.” Let the cobbler stick to his last, 
and the writer on fencing (and his critic) to the 








sword. Mr. Castle has overlooked the ‘“ Amadis of 
Gaul,” wherein the use of the sword for guarding as 
well as striking is spoken of. If it is objected that 
the Amadis of Garcia Ordoftez de Montalvo be- 
longs to the very end of the Fifteenth Century, Mr. 
Ticknor and other learned men are there to show 
that the Spanish version is a translation of a Por- 
tuguese work, probably written by Vasco de Lobeira, 
who was knighted on 
the field of Aljuba- 
rotta in 1385. De- 
pend upon it they 
did not know every- 
thing down in Judee, 
neither did they find 
out everything in the 
Italy of the Sixteenth 
Century. 

To come to the 
point, however, a 
phrase _providentially 
adapted to the sub- 
ject, the development 
of the science of fencing unquestionably reached the 
loquacious state in the Sixteenth Century. Jaume 
or Jayme (i.e., James) Pons of Majorca, and Pedro 
de la Torre, are said to have published works on 
the use of the sword in 1474, the first at Perpi- 
fian, the second nobody apparently knows where. 
They are lost, and as the first printing-press was 
only established in Valencia in that very year, it 
is at least possible that Pons’s work never existed. 
A mysterious Moncio is supposed to have published 
something in 1509, but the earliest existing books 
are Manciolino’s (1531) and Marozzo’s (1536), both 
Italian. From that time there has been a steady 
flow of fencing books, Italian, Spanish, and French. 
These three ought to stand by themselves, for the 
Germans and English have been, with a few excep- 
tions, translators or copyists. 

Since 1531 there have been changes, and improve- 
ments not a few, and much ink would need to flow 
from pen to paper to describe them fully. Speaking 
in a rough way, Mr. Castle shows how the sword 
has advanced from being used as a cutting weapon 
with the buckler, to being used as a cutting and 
thrusting weapon with dagger or cloak, and finally to 
reigning alone as a thrusting weapon pure and simple. 
The names of four nations may be divided among the 
three methods. England patronised the sword and 


buckler, Spain and Italy cherished and refined the 
rapier and dagger, France (“ce qui n’est pas clair, 
n’est pas Francais”) advanced to the sword: “ pure as 
the naked heavens, majestic, free,” as Bobadil might 
have said if he had sworn by Grisier instead of the 
great Carranza. The sword and buckler figured much 
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about London in the Sixteenth Century, and did not 
give place to the Italian rapier play first introduced 
by that unmitigated scoundrel Rowland Yorke, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, without loud. protest. We 
quote (with others from Mr. Castle’s book) a cut 
from Caspar Rutz (1557), which gives a contempo- 
rary picture of the British youth of the commons 
(x.); and whoever saw the brawling scene in “ Romeo 
and Juliet” under 
the management of 
Mr. Irving probably 
knows as much as we 
are likely to learn of 
how he fought. It 
was with an immense 
expenditure of energy 
in swashing blows 
and a terrible accom- 
paniment of clatter. 
In James I.’s time 
the method went out, 
though not without 
clamour. “With 
Spanish beaver, with starched ruff, with elegant 
Spanish cloak, with elegant buckler hanging at his 
back, a man, if his moustachios and boots were in 
good order, stepped forth with some satisfaction. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; a 
decidedly truculent-looking figure. Jostle him in 
the street thoroughfares, accidentally splash his boots 
as you pass—by Heaven, the buckler gets upon his 
arm, the sword flashes in his fist, with oaths enough, 
and you too being ready, there is 2 noise! Clink, 
clank, death and fury; all persons gathering round, 
and new quarrels springing from this one.” So far 
Mr. Carlyle, whom I always quote when in search of 
an eye-witness ; and he then proceeds to show why 
all this was “mere noise as of working tinsmiths 
with profane swearing.” The sword and buckler 
men never used the- point, never struck below the 
waist, and generally fought out of rowdyism: so that 
the thing became what we call bad form. 

In 1599 Mr. George Silver published a gallant 
apology for the sword and buckler in his “ Paradoxe 
of Defence.” He roundly asserted that it was the 
better system of the two, and maligned his Italian 
rivals freely. His arguments appear contradictory, 
for after asserting that the thrust is too deadly, he 
goes on to say that nothing comes of a rapier fight. 
In fact, the contradiction is only apparent, as every- 
thing depends on the spirit in which men fight. In 
support of his first contention he instances “ two 
captains at Southampton ” who “even as they were 
going to take shipping on the key, fel at strife, 
drew their rapiers, and presentlye being desperate, 
hardie, and resolute as they call it, with all force and 
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over great speed, ran with the rapiers one at the 
other, and both were slain.”” Immediately afterwards 
he shows how two gentlemen may 
“stand sure saying the one to the 
other ; thrust and then dare, strike 
or thrust and then dare for thy life, 
sayeth the other,” and of course 
nothing comes of it. The first was 
a fight, the second a French press 
duel. The drawing given here (vI.), 
from Mr. Castle’s reproductions of 
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about to withdraw, will explain some things if a 
word were granted. ‘No words,’ says the other; 








the illustrations to Capo Ferro’s book, 
shows that the rapier and dagger 
could be furious enough, and to put 
more life into those vigorous designs 
I shall again give myself the pleasure, 
and my readers the relief, of inserting a quotation— 
a long one, too—from Carlyle’s “Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago.” It is his vivid sketch of the duel 
between Sir Thomas Dutton and Sir Hatton Cheek. 
They had a quarrel in the breach at Juliers, “and so, 
on Calais Sands, in a winter morning of the year 1610, 
this is what we see, most authentically, through the 
lapse of dim Time. Two gentlemen stript to the 
shirt and waistband: in the two hands of each a 
rapier and dagger clutched ; their looks sufficiently 
serious! The seconds, having stript, equipt, and 
fairly overhauled and certified them, are just about 
retiring from the measured fate-circle, not without 
indignation that ¢iey are forbidden to fight. Two 
gentlemen in this alarming posture, of whom the 
universe knows, has known, and will know nothing, 
except that they were of choleric humour, and assisted 
in the Netherland wars! They are evidently English 
human creatures in the height of silent fury, and 
measured circle of fate, whom we here audibly name 
once more. Sir Hatton Cheek, Sir Thomas Dutton, 
knights both, soldadoes both. Ill-fated English 


human creatures, what horrible confusion of the Pit 
is this? 
“ Dutton, though in suppressed rage, the seconds 





V.—RAPIER AND DAGGER: ENGAGING. 





VI.—RAPIER AND DAGGER: THE LUNGE. 


‘stand on your guard!’ brandishing his rapier, 
grasping harder his dagger. Dutton, now silent 
too, is on his guard. Good heavens! after some 
brief flourishing and flashing—the gleam of the 
swift clear steel playing madly in one’s eyes—they 


’ at the first pass plunge home on one another, home 


with beak and claws, home to the very heart! 
Cheek’s rapier is through Dutton’s throat from 
before, and his dagger is through from behind—the 
windpipe miraculously missed ; and in the same in- 
stant Dutton’s rapier is through Cheek’s body from 
before, his dagger through his back from behind— 
lungs and life ~ot missed, and the seconds have to 
advance, ‘pull out the four bloody weapons,’ dis- 
engage that hell embrace of theirs. This is serious 
enough! Cheek reels, his life fast flowing, but 
still rushes rabid on Dutton, who merely parries, 
skips, till Cheek reels down dead in his rage. ‘ He 
had a bloody burial there that morning,’ says my 
ancient friend. He will assist no more in the 
Netherland or other wars.” 

The “measured circle of fate” is not a metaphor of 
Mr. Carlyle’s. Swordsmen of the early Seventeenth 
Century were familiar with the mystic figure, and 
were strenuously taught to bear its properties in mind. 
Don Jeronimo Sanchez de Carranza, 
Knight of the Order of Christ, pub- 
lished a treatise at San Lucar in 1569 
(to say nothing of other works and 
new editions), in which he proved out 
of Euclid and Aristotle that he who 
should always put himself on the pro- 
per point of the circumference must 
needs be able to pink his man. Don 
Luis Narvaez de Pacheco (1612) re- 
peated and even amplified the teach- 
ing of Carranza. To a modern reader 
their system is well-nigh unintel- 
ligible. Their books are insufferably 
wordy and pedantic. Their instruc- 















tions, as far as they can be understood, would seem 
to have led to a merely artificial game. The draw- 
ing here reproduced (1x.), though not 
taken from either of their books, but 
from -one to be mentioned below, may 
perhaps enable the reader to guess how 
the pupils of the great Carranza went to 
work. These finely-dressed gentlemen 
certainly seem to be trying to reduce the 
rough business of fighting to something 
very courtly and delicate. Mr. Castle 
shows plainly enough that all the philo- 
sophy and mathematics of Carranza and 
Narvaez were much out of place, and he 
quotes Quevedo to show that even in 
Spain their elaborate system was laughed 
at and its merits denied. Quevedo, 
however, had his reasons. He had a 
violent quarrel with a fencing-master, 
probably Narvaez de Pacheco, and not only laughed 
at his skill, but introduced him into the infernal 
regions under sufficiently ridiculous circumstances 
in one of his “ Suefios.” Another Spaniard of 
that time, who certainly knew as much about the 
use of the sword as Quevedo, has left on record a 
directly opposite opinion. When Don Quixote and 
Sancho were on their way to the marriage of 
Camacho, they fell in with a party including two 
students of Salamanca. One of these, Corchuelo, 
maintained the proposition that pluck and energy 





VII.—AN ITALIAN SWORDSMAN, 


Were enough, and rashly boasted that he would be at 


least a match for his companion, who relied much 
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on his circles, angles, and the learning of Carranza 
generally. The Don was of course in his element. 





VIII.—CLOAK AND RAPIER: A HIT. 


He acted as judge and judicious bottle-holder with 
delight. Corchuelo did his best in a furious way, 
but his friend, the diestro, the man of skill, won a 
hollow victory, and counted all the buttons on his 
doublet. In describing the scene, Cervantes praises 
the diestro in exactly the same terms as would be 
used of a good modern fencer, and for precisely the 
qualities which are now considered best. When we 
remember that the system held its ground in Spain 
very long, and that the Spaniards had a high repu- 
tation as swordsmen, it is safer to conclude that 
Carranza and Narvaez were not very far wrong in 
the method they invented for their weapon. 

The two gentlemen who are fighting in the afore- 
said cut in such an apparently gingerly fashion are 
two pupils of Girard Thibaust, of Antwerp, who, to 
judge by his portrait (u1.), was a very sufficient 
fighting man. Thibaust wrote a most stately book 
on the art of swordsmanship, named with proper 
pomp and ceremony “ Académie de l’Espée de Girard 
Thibaust d’Anvers, ou se demonstrent par reigles 
mathématiques, sur le fondement d’un cercle mys- 
térieux, la théorie et pratique des vrais et jusqu’a 
present incognus secrets du maniement des armes, a 
pied et a cheval.” It was published by the Elzevirs 
in folio in 1628, and is indeed a joy for ever to the 
book collector. It is illustrated by “ nine plates 
containing the coats of arms of nine kings and 
princes who patronised this work,” besides “ forty- 
six copper-plates, drawn and engraved by Crispin 
de Pas, Gelle, Nicol Lastman, Andrew Stockins, 
Ad. Mcetham, T. Van Paenderen, Role Beaudoue 
Iselburg, Wilhelm Delff, P. Sherwontors, Bols- 
worth, Crispian Queborn, Salomon Saurius, Schel- 
derie, Egbert a’ Paondoron, Petrus de Todo, Jacobus 
a’ Borch, Scheltus, W. Jacobi.” Here was a right 
highly-honoured master of the noble art of self- 
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defence. Alas! that he cannot also be called right 
honourable. It is, says Mr. Castle, the sad fact 
that Girard’s “vrais et jusqu’aé present incognus 
secrets ” are nothing more nor less than Narvaez’s 
amplification of Carranza. His only claim to origin- 
ality is that he is more pragmatical than these 
‘‘ pragmatical Spaniards,” and even less instructive. 
Mr. Castle thinks that the contemporary Italian 
masters would have made short work of Thibaust’s 
show pupil, the all-accomplished Alexander, who 
may be seen slaying the unlucky Zacharia several 
times over on every one of those forty-six plates. 
For my part, I should not have cared to say as much 
to Girard himself, lest the fate of Corchuelo had 
befallen me. 

It is none the less the case that the Italians were 
the inventors of modern fencing. Their system was 
incomparably better adapted to a thrusting weapon, 


and it was they who discovered the whole beauty of : 


the lunge. The Spanish system was, in spite of its 
pedantic form, by no means ill-adapted to the use of 
a heavy cutting blade, and for the purpose of striking 
at the head. This ponderous rapier, however, went 
out and then the principles of the Italians were uni- 
versally accepted. Men began to wear a light 
sword, and to rely much more on rapidity and preci- 
sion of movement than on strength of wrist. Another 
merit the Italians had in an eminent degree—they 
were wonderfully illustrated. Their plates differed 
from Thibaust’s very much as their system did. His 
book is full of almost gorgeous plates, which when 
opened out are themselves almost as long as a sword. 
Theirs are not, on the other hand, on such an elaborate 
scale, but are brimful of life. Our quotations in 
illustration of their use of the cloak and dagger (1., 
V., VI., viul.), the latter two from Capo Ferro (1610) 
and Alfieri (1640), are little pictures, and very dif- 
ferent from the wooden 
things which do duty 
for illustrations in most 
modern books. Except 
in Spanish knife fights, 
the use of the cloak has 
gone out, but it does 
not follow that it was 
not commendable in its 
day. Like the acro- 
batic lunge figured on 
a preceding page (IV.), 
which is taken from a 
book published in 1803, 
it must be judged by 
the circumstances in 
which it was intended 
to be used. The old 
masters and the modern 





IX.—THE MEASURED CIRCLE OF FATE. 


teach, in truth, two different things. The former 
taught their man to fight, the latter teach him to 
fence. Now fighting and fencing are not necessarily 
the same thing. The French system of sword-play 
is an admirable exercise. Given a proper room with 
a smooth floor, space to advance and retreat in, a foil 
as light as a walking-stick and far better balanced, a 
suit of flannels and a thin pair of shoes, and the system 
of Grisier or Cordelois is as perfect as it well can be. 
All these conveniences were wanting in the broken 
square at Tamai; they would be equally wanting in 
a sudden scuffle at a street corner. The old masters 
always contemplated the possibility that their pupil 
might find himself in a scuffle in the street or a 
broken square, and hence they stuck to a number of 
methods of attack and defence which would be called 
tricks, and probably lead to defeat if tried in a fencing- 
room. The Baron de Bazancourt, who was as fiery 
an enthusiast of the foil as ever lived, recommends 
his young friend to practise frequently with the 
bated sword instead of the foil, and points out that 
the change will be found to modify his play. 

But all this is wandering away from the subject, 
and therefore to be condemned, to say nothing of the 
fact that saying anything which has the remotest 
appearance of being disrespectful to French fencing 
arouses the scorn of many enthusiastic persons. One 
of our pictures (11.) is from a French book, Sainct 
Didier’s, nearly the earliest of all, for it bears the re- 
spectable date of 1573, only four years later than Car- 
ranza. Mr. Castle tells us that Sainct Didier only 
plagiarised from the Italians, and therefore nothing 
need be said of him except that this drawing is 
inserted in hopes that it may be of use to the next 
great tragedian who is about to play Hamlet. It 
will be seen that the Provost has hold of the Lieu- 
tenant’s sword. At times each got hold of the other’s 
hilt, and then there was 
a scuffle and a change 
of ‘swords. To intro- 
duce this realistic and 
archeological improve- 
ment is all that is now 
left to the ambitious 
British actor. The re- 
sources for escaping the 
necessity of putting 
life and passion into 
one’s acting are being 
used up with a horrible 
rapidity. 

Of course there 
were other fencers than 
the French, Spaniards, 
and Italians. The Ger- 
mans have always been 
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great fighting men, and have had guilds of swords- 
men and systems of their own. Albert Diirer is 
reported to have il- 
lustrated a fencing 
book, and no doubt 
could himself use a 
sword. From _in- 
ternal evidence it is 
clear that he did 
not draw the treble- 
breeched gentleman 
in our tailpiece (x1.), 
who looks as if he 
ought to have flour- 
ished in early 
Knickerbocker days 
in what is New 
York. The Scotch, 
who are notoriously 
always in the van 
of civilisation, pro- 
— duced the most origi- 
nal of our teachers. 
This was Sir William 
Hope, of Balcomie, Kt., sometime deputy governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, who published the “Scots 
Fencing Master” in 1687, as well as works on 
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the gentlemanly arts of horsemanship and dancing. 
Mr. Castle, like other writers on fencing, begins by 
pointing out that a vast treatise would have to be 
written to tell the whole history of the subject. An 
appropriate ending here will be to say that a much 
longer article than this would be needed even to name 
all the interesting things contained in his own book. 
It is full of matter literary and artistic. Speaking 
for myself, I prefer the earlier parts. Capo Ferro 
and Thibaust may not be as scientific as Angelo, who 
also has become a wig with reverence be it said, but 
their men compare magnificently with the meagre 
wooden dolls of modern books. Capo Ferro’s naked 
savages and cloaked bravos look at least as if they 
meant fighting. Thibaust’s cavaliers go about their 
work in a well-bred vicious way, which has charms. 
As for Angelo’s gentle- 
men, they look as if they 
were showing off, and with- 
out the least excuse. Now 
the person in the nonde- 
script dress (vit), from 
Viggiani (Venice, 1575), 
may well pose in that 
confident attitude of his, 
for he is a fine figure of a 
man. Davin Hannay. 
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HE most brilliant of all the eras of civie life 
that history has known we in England have 

the best opportunity of studying. For our British 
Museum is the richest storehouse of the art of the 
Periclean age. A glowing page was written by 
Plutarch, enumerating the manifold and high orders 
of industry which found their support in the projects 
that Pericles either conceived or encouraged for the 
embellishment of his city. If one devotes some 
attention to those fragmentary remains that still 
testify to that unique activity, one may gain such 
a conception of that generation as is more than an 
artistic conception, such as may be vague, but is 
not necessarily one-sided. For never was the art of 
a people more representative of their moral life, or 
of the quality of their religious and poetic imagina- 
tion; the whole world of painting and sculpture was 
penetrated and governed by a morality not less high 
and austere than that which Plato demands from 
the artists of his ideal Republic. He goes so far 
as to demand that in all respects shall art serve 
as the handmaid of conduct ; but an ordinary Athe- 
nian of the latter half of the Fifth Century before 


Christ, in contemplating the best works around him, 
would probably have been unable to separate into 
two worlds what he there saw united—the world of 
beautiful form and the world of ethical and religious 
ideas. The exclusive devotion to formal beauty was 
as alien to the art of the Fifth Century as was the 
pursuit of mere rhetorical effect to its oratory; formal 
beauty was only a part inevitable, yet unobtrusive, 
in those creations which embodied in clear and high 
forms the political and religious conceptions, the 
national ethic. Here is no worship of art, but rather 
an art that is itself part of the people’s worship. 
Such an art will be serious even in lighter matters, 
even in the rendering of a woman’s smile, which, 
as an ancient writer tells us of the work of an 
early master in this generation, was solemn and 
half-concealed. Again, such an art will be public 
and national, for the ideas concerning the divinities 
are not the private possession of any individuals, 
but are the heritage of the whole state. 

In another sense also one may call the art public, 
in so far that the artist was not the servant of the in- 
dividual, but of the city. Of decorative house-archi- 
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tecture, rich furniture, luxuriously carved signet-rings, 
we hear but little during the Fifth Century of Athenian 
history, for the Athenian of that age was rather a 
citizen than a householder, and the social inter- 
course which was necessary to every side of his life, 
whether the interest of his leisure hours was poetry, 
philosophy, or athletics, he found in the market- 
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the monuments of the Fifth Century, which the archi- 
tect created and the sculptor and painter adorned, 
are not in the strict sense of the word historical and 
commemorative ; it is not the contemporary Athenian 
and Spartan warriors, in Ionic and Doric accoutre- 
ments, that are carved on the metopes and friezes of 
the temples, the victors of Marathon, Salamis, and 





I.—ATHENE, PANDORA, AND HEPHAISTOS. 


(From a Cylia in the British Museum.) 


place, porticos, and gymnasia of his city. And he 
was a citizen of a state that was stirred by a re- 
collection of its past great deeds in the Persian 
wars, with a consciousness also of its present 
strength that maintained for it complete supremacy 
by sea, and considerable predominance by land 
against its foes, both within and without the 
Peloponnese ; the art of the great age shall express 
for it its great achievements, its political aspira- 
tions, and its character will be monumental. Yet 


Platea, for on these battle-fields superhuman agen- 
cies were believed to have played their part, and the 
Hellenic forces had been led by unseen champions, 
the heroes of the old myths ; the gods whose temples 
had been outraged by Persian impiety had watched 
over the fortunes of Hellas. The reconstruction, 
therefore, of the edifices and monuments, when the 
storm of invasion had passed by, was an expression of 
this sense of gratitude, while it also subserved the needs 
of religion and the purposes of triumphant memo- 








rials ; and the men who 
erected them had not 
yet severed themselves 
from the connection of 
a mythic past ; in their 
- thoughts and _ beliefs 
they were prone to recur 
to it, and to find in it 
the causes and seeds of 
those results which were 
gathered in their pre- 
sent day. In the same 
spirit they could re- 
gard the deeds of their 
mythic ancestors as the 
symbol of their own; 
could recognise in those 
legendary achievements 
of Heracles and Theseus, 
who cleared the land of 
monsters and of hostile 
barbarism, their own 
victorious struggle 
against the great un- 
civilised power of the 
world. The art which 
grows up at such a 
time will be obviously 
ideal in this sense, that 
it will occupy itself not 
so much with the pre- 
sent day as with the 
figures of the past, to 
which the imagination 
of the people gives out- 
line, meaning, and life. 
It is true that the 
sculptors of the age of 
Pericles were sometimes 
employed upon the 
direct rendering of a 
contemporary _ action, 
and sometimes upon 
portrait-heads and por- 
trait-statues, but here 
also their aim was ideal 
in so far as they la- 
boured to show in the 
face the inborn cha- 
racter, not the transi- 
tory expression of emo- 
tion; the flesh of the 
face is not overwrought 
with the experience of 
the passing days, but 
the genius, so to speak, 
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Il.—ATHENE PARTHENOS. 


(British Museum.) 
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is given in the permanent structure of the head. It 
was the gods and not the individual man who claimed 
the services of the sculptor and painter, nor in any of 
its applications does the Periclean art become so ideal 
as in its application to religious worship. That this 
was conspicuously the fact means that the religion 
had become something more than a formal system, 
the performance of mere ceremonies, that now more 
vigorously than ever before it was quickened with 
a moral and spiritual sense. As the great part of 
the Greek world had joined in the common struggle, 
as the gods had protected the common cause, so the 
conception of the gods, or of the supreme among 
the gods, ceased to be merely tribal, appropriate to 
this or that city. It is after the Persian wars that 
we hear of a Zeus Panhellenios, the father and ruler 
of the Hellenic world, whose statue was a symbol 
of a universal worship. And side by side with a 
certain national impulse towards a national unity or 
confederation moved the current of religious thought 
that strove to bring unity into the religious system, 
and at last expressed itself through the plastic 
imagination of the greatest Athenian artist in the 
“Olympian Zeus.” This was Pheidias, the Athenian 
whose fame went abroad throughout all Hellas, and 
whose spirit has imprinted itself upon the sculpture 
of the Parthenon. When one asks of the art of 
the Periclean age, one is asking of the genius of 
Pheidias ; for the whole city bore the marks of his 
hands, or the hands of his pupils who drew their in- 
spiration from him, and of the handicraftsmen who 
were drilled in his service. All the technical mastery 
that the artists who went before him had acquired 
was inherited by him, their great successor and sup- 
planter, who knew well how to perfect such skill, and 
to apply it to such ideal creations as the past could 
never conceive. 

His imagination was deeply, almost exclusively 
religious, and ideal always; for the statue of a 
wounded Amazon which is ascribed to him, what- 
ever its conception may have been, was certainly 
no rendering of ordinary human nature; and genre- 
subjects of common life are altogether alien to him, 
alien almost to his age. Nor among his contem- 
poraries was he so famous for his power in dealing 
with athletic forms as for his pre-eminence in work- 
ing out the ideas of divinity; and his attitude in 
regard to the religious system which he tried to ex- 
press was such as was proper to the greatest artist 
of the Fifth Century ; for while clearness, richness, 
and geniality are qualities which may be ascribed 
to his work, a seriousness and majestic tranquillity 
are always predominant therein. Not yet, as in 


the poetic and plastic works of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, were the deities brought near to humanity 
through a kindred possession of their passions and 
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emotions. The statue of Olympian Zeus that 
Pheidias carved for the temple of Elis, in the 
whole pose, and still more in the head and features 
of the face, revealed the mature fresh strength of 
the god in his prime, the august wisdom and power, 
benevolently mild, because triumphantly secure, and 
revealed these with such mighty impressiveness that 
the spectator might seem to see the god as Homer 
pictured him, and might believe that Zeus himself 
had manifested his person to the artist and sealed his 
work with the sign of his approval. 

The same lofty purity he preserved in his render- 
ing of other deities, and conspicuously of Aphrodite. 
The statue of the goddess that he wrought for 
Elis was a temple-statue of gold and ivory, draped 
therefore, and standing there for worship as the 
Aphrodite Urania, the goddess of heavenly love and 
celestial ministration. Possibly a figure in the Par- 
thenon frieze, which I will afterwards indicate, may 
give us some hints of the Pheidian ideal of Aph- 
rodite; for in order to gather some shadowy con- 
ception of these masterpieces of religious art we 
have to look—as in a glass darkly—to frieze- 
reliefs, coins, and statuettes. The Olympian Zeus 
—the statue which without hyperbole may be said 
to have given a fresh impulse and life to Hel- 
lenic religion—we know only through an Elean 
coin. Two statuettes, one of which has been recently 
discovered, represent for us the Athené Parthenos, 
a colossal work of gold and ivory, which Pheidias 
wrought for the temple on the Acropolis of Athens, 
and which for grandeur and repute stood second only 
to the great statue of Zeus. The figure (11.) is 
about two and a half feet in height, standing on a 
carved basis, and holding in her hand a diminished 
form, whose wings mark her out as the goddess of 
victory, Athené’s ever-faithful familiar. At her 
left side is her shield with the Gorgon’s head as 
its badge; and her left hand, resting lightly here, 
must have supported the spear which leaned against 
her shoulder. Half hidden beneath the shield and 
half emerging appears the serpent of Athené, the 
symbol often of darkness and evil, but here rather of 
hidden wisdom, and this is partly also the meaning 
of the sphinx crouched between two griffins on her 
helm. On her breast is the egis bristling with 
serpents and with the Gorgon’s head, whose petri- 
fying power gives her the victory over her enemies. 
The maidenly yet august costume suits well the 
maiden goddess of wisdom and war. 

So much we see at the first view of this small 
Roman copy. We could wish to win an impression 
of the colossal statue, with its rich fine light of 
ivory and golden masses of drapery, of the mild 
splendour of the countenance, where precious stones 
were set for the pupils of the eye—the statue that 
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was the masterpiece of the artist’s earlier style— 
and to help one in the fanciful reconstruction there 
is nothing but the cold and dead forms of this marble 
miniature. Yet the very defects vouch for its 
fidelity, for they arise mainly from the attempt to 
reproduce in one material the qualities of the style 
or of the composition that is appropriate to another. 
The drapery falls down in stiff columnar folds without 
any modulations that might enliven the broad and 
flat intervals, but here the copyist has preserved in the 
marble the inevitable marks of gold work, for gold 
is of all materials the hardest ; and drapery wrought 
of it, especially wrought upon so large a scale, would 
dazzle and bewilder the beholder with a multitude of 
reflected lights if the artist tried to modulate its sur- 
face with many finer lines: the forms, that is, would 
be lost, if they were not precise and strongly marked 
as we see them here. Moreover, the head and helmet, 
with its high plume and imagery, seem to overweigh 
the rest of the figure, and for this very reason give, 
in all probability, the accurate dimensions of the 
original. For the goddess was represented nearly 
forty feet in stature, and, for the sake of the spec- 
tator who stood beneath, the upper parts must be dis- 
proportionately large, else the head and face which, 
more than another part, should express the effect of 
divinity, would be altogether lost. 

When we examine the face of the statuette, we 
find much to complain of, and once more the very 
complaints guarantee the truth of the copy, for the 
structure of the head is architectural rather than 
human, as the surfaces are flat and not rounded off, 
but fitted together; and the lines of the eyebrows 
are hard and precise, nor is there. anywhere in the 
cheeks where shadow and expression could rest. But 
when these outlines are magnified, and the ivory 
features seen at so great a height, is not this pre- 
cision of treatment once more inevitable? A deli- 
eately curved lip, much marking about the mouth, 
would have been lost in shadow and marred the 
clearness of the whole effect. This may be true, 
and yet the head of the original was probably such 
as to give many signs that Pheidias had not yet ac- 
quired that mastery that could lend to the counten- 
ances of the deities and maidens on the Parthenon 
frieze their dignity and grace. 

The statuette can tell us also of the greatness that 
belonged to the composition of the original. While it 
is the law of every statue that the two sides should 
be in equilibrium and yet contrasted, the temple- 
statue that stands there for peaceful worship should 
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not express this contrast too violently ; and here the 
preservation of the balance is surely well attained, 
for the goddess of victory, a figure that was six 
feet in height, gives sufficient weight to the right 
as against the accumulation of attributes, the spear, 
the shield, and the serpent, on the left. In the 
midst of the repose that seems to have settled 
upon the whole work there is an action and a cer- 
tain contrast, for while the spear and shield lie idly 
by her side, the winged goddess seems just to have 
alighted on Athené’s hand, and with a half-move- 
ment to turn towards her, and to hold out to her the 
garland as a sign that hers was the triumph and the 
power. She stands there as the goddess of battle, but 
as one whose victory is secured; who is peacefully 
free to manifest her wisdom, free for her “ god-like 
exercise of influence benign,” yet her weapons are 
near at her hand, for, as Heine says, among the 
brilliant company on Olympus sat one who never 
laid aside her arms, and. this was the goddess of 
wisdom, Athené Parthenos. 

On her shield, on her sandals, and on the basis, 
there were various representations; worked in frieze 
upon the latter was the birth of Pandora, which I 
specially mention for the sake of the accompanying 
illustration (1.), that shows a scene painted inside 
a cup in the British Museum. How far the treat- 
ment of the subject may convey some impression 
of the style that prevailed in the painting of the 
Fifth Century I shall not now enquire. I am here 
merely interested in showing through this small 
sketch another phase of Athené’s nature. We see 
here, not the temple-statue looking down upon. the 
obeisance of her worshippers, but the goddess who 
has the mystery of all crafts, and is here showing 
her plastic skill. Owing to the jealousy of the 
gods who, according to the old Greek tradition, 
were intending evil against men, the cunning of 
Hephaistos, the metal-worker, and of Athené, were 
put into requisition for the formation of the primeval 
woman, who was to be endowed with every grace 
that she might bring evil among mankind. The 
artist has represented Pandora standing motionless 
between the god and goddess who have wrought her, 
while Athené, with tender, almost motherly care, 
is adding the last touch of refinement, the golden 
fillet that encircles her hair. The painting is an 
interesting pendant to the statue, for there she was 
seen as the goddess of power and unruffled wisdom. 
Here she is putting forth her power as the goddess 
of creation. L. R. Fane. 
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“THE PETITION.” 


From THE PICTURE BY JOSSELIN DE JONG. 


HIS is a kind of picture which the public has 
loved from the first and will love until the end, 

and among painters is applauded only by those who 
practise the particular genre of which it is an example. 
What interests the public is an incident, a story, a 
. dramatic situation—in short, a literary idea; and 
that we have in “The Petition,” told in terms so 
plain as to need no commentary. What interests 


the painter is an idea not literary but plastic, a 


certain scheme of colour and line, a peculiar effect of 
light, a series of values, a suggestion of atmosphere, 
an apperception of mystery. In the work of all 
great painters the two interests are combined ; and it 
is in virtue of this combination that they are great. 
The artist rejoices in them as artists ; the art-critic, 
and the public after him, as poets. The fortunate 
mind which is able to accept them fully in both 
capacities is not often found. 
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YATHERINE DE MEDICIS is credited with 
introducing the corset into France ; but tight- 
lacing existed long before her appearance at Fon- 
tainebleau. As early as the Fifteenth Century we 
read of “a pair of bodies,” the evident origin of the 
word “bodice.” But it was during the latter part of 
the Sixteenth Century that it assumed the ugly forms 
depicted (xur.). No doubt it was at this period that 
it became, as Bulwer has it, a whalebone prison: its 
busks of ivory and wood turning it into a sort of 
cuirass. Gosson thus describes it : 
“ These privie coats, by art made strong 
With bones, with past, with such-like ware, 
Whereby their backe and sides grow long, 
And now they harnest gallants are ; 


Were they for use against the foe, 
Our dames for Amazones might goe. 
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‘* But seeing they doe only stay 
The course that nature doth intend, 
And mothers often by them slay 
Their daughters young, and worke their end, 
What are they els but armours stout, 
Wherein like gyants Jove they flout ?”’ 

It is instructive to study the faces of the unhappy 
women who formed “ the flying squadron ” of Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. The 
history of the times 
still more unfolds it- 
self if we study their 
costume. Catherine de 
Médicis (x111.), shut in 
her“ whalebone prison,” 
the folds of her skirts 
hanging stiffly and dia- 
gramically, her sleeves _ 
like two long black 
wings, her little black 
cap, stiff stuff collar 
and white ruff, appears 
like some great beetle. 
In the costume of 
Mary Stuart, as given 
in Lacroix, we have 
the same hard beetle- 
like form ; more beau- 
tiful, indeed, as the 
finest specimen of the 
Carabus tribe is to 
the sacred Ateuchus. 
The slashes in her 
black dress show the white robe underneath ; her 
waist, her arms, and her throat are bound round 
with bands of precious stones; while from her 
waist, which by the way is by no means a slender 
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one, is suspended a golden tassel garnished with 
pearls and precious stones. But consider the crowd 
of poor women whom these two rival queens led 
down the Dance of Death. A painted butterfly, 
with none of the insect’s grace, is poor Eleanor of 
Austria, as depicted in Lacroix. Her body is 
prisoned in a horny cuirass, and her ruff is backed by 
two additional fans of lawn ; her sleeves are diapered 
like a chessboard ; and from under her arms descend 
two pieces of stuff broidered with gold and shaped to 


look like an enormous pair of heavy double crutches. — 


Her rival, Marie Touchet, wears no such frightful 
costume ; she is, nevertheless, one of the same tribe, a 
less hard and ugly specimen than Catherine de Médicis, 
less hard but not so beautiful as Mary Stuart. But 
for forms completely insectile, nothing perhaps ever 
went beyond those seen in the court of Henri ITI. 
of France. We give an example (xiv.); here the 
resemblance is increased by the body and arms being 
divided into segments crossed by alternate bands of 
black and yellow. These colours are dominant in the 
costume ; the farthingale, which is of yellow silk, has 
six or seven rows of black trimming, and is partly 
covered by a black skirt. Still more ‘complete 
examples of the insectile form may be seen in two 
pictures at the Louvre, one representing the mar- 
riage of the Due de Joyeuse (1581), the other a 
dance before the king in 1585. 

It was the dissolution of medieval society in 
the Fifteenth Century that had prepared the way 
for this degradation of the human form. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and Frangois I. appear the patrons of art : 
they really wrought its ruin, for they were leaders 
in the universal corruption which marks the end 
of an age. Our illustration (xv.) would be by no 

‘means an adequate type 
of the age if we were 
delineating its costume ; 
it is chiefly chosen to 
show to what an extent 
tight-lacing was carried in 
the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century. It is taken from 
the figure of a lady in the 
middle of the Fifteenth 
Century, wife of a courtier 
of both Charles the Bold 
and Louis XI. The toilet 
is severe, the chief orna- 
ment being a red waist- 
band trimmed with gold. 
It is clear that such a 
waist could only be pro- 
. duced by the compression of a corset, and Hefner- 
Alteneck gives us a figure of a woman in the act 
of lacing a garment answering to such an appliance. 
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It is taken from one of the little sketch-books of 
the Netherlands masters in the library at Berlin. 

Our next example 
(xvi.), which is equally 
bad, is the portrait of a 
lady of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, Jehanne de Flandre, 
the heroic wife of Jehan, 
Comte de Montfort. An 
old rhyme says :— 

“Tl faut qu’a la mode 

Chacun s’accomode ; 

Le fou l’introduit, 

Le sage la suit.” 
Though dressed in the 
fashion of the day, Joan 
of Flanders appears to have 
been a woman of character. 
While her husband was the 
prisoner of his rival to the 
dukedom of Brittany, she 
fought, armed cap-d-pie, in 
the naval battle off Guern- 
sey, even to boarding the 
enemy. The interest here is the narrowness of her 
waist, girt with a jewelled band, which at this period 
was a part of the dress upon which great expense 
was lavished. 

We have next (xviil.) a representation of Margue- 
rite de Provence, married to Louis IX. (St. Louis) in 
1234. She wears a surcote, a sort of jacket, the same 
shape back and front, and hollowed out at the sides. 
It fell down to the hips, where it was fastened to a 
long skirt. It was worn over a dress with sleeves, 
and was enriched and varied in numberless ways. 
Another picture (XviI.) gives a more complete idea 
of the surcote as worn in the Thirteenth Century, 
and also affords an illustration of the general cos- 
tume and carriage of a young lady of the period. It 
is taken from a “St. Catherine” in Hefner-Alteneck. 
The tightly-fitting upper tunic, fastened by a series 
of K-shaped knots, is the surcote. 

The cote-hardy and the bliaus may be easily con- 
founded with the surcote. They are all tight-fit- 
ting garments, but the first has sleeves, which the 
other two have not. The resemblance between the 
bliaus and the surcote gets less after a time, the 
latter taking a very distinct shape of its own. The 
change consisted in the armholes, always very con- 
siderable, enlarging to such an extent that nothing 
was left but the ermine trimmings, through which 
was seen the body of the under-dress as far as the 
commencement of the skirt. Great expense was la- 
vished on surcotes; they were made of rich silks, lined 
and trimmed with érmine and sometimes jewelled. 
The armorial bearings of the house to which the 
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wearer belonged were in later times worked on the 
robe, giving her-the appearance of being arrayed in a 
great flag. Gratet-Duplessis represents the mother 
of Admiral Coligny in such a costume. 

The bliaus, a long, tight-fitting robe, was worn 
by the upper classes during the Eleventh, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth Centuries, and is now represented by 
the workman’s blouse. It is thought to have been 
brought by the Crusaders from the East, and some 
of the figures in the bas-reliefs of Persepolis are 
said to bear a striking resemblance to the bliaus as 
worn at the end of the Eleventh Century. Another 
proof of its Eastern origin is that it was made of 
a gauzy, crape-like silk, just like that still used all 
over the East. In the Twelfth Century the stuff 
which covered the waist and extended over the ab- 
domen was figured with a sort of honeycomb pattern 
and was evidently elastic. The manner in which 
this form, common to the bliaus and to the cote- 
hardy, displayed the shape is seen in an example 
(xrx.) which is taken from a plate given by Lacroix 
as a “St. Radegonda” of the Sixth Century ; the 
date is evidently a fiction, as this is the costume of 
the Twelfth Century. The figure would be graceful 
except for the muffler about the throat and the long 
sleeves. The latter were wholly discarded in the 
Thirteenth Century, and the sleeves, though long, 
were fitted to the form of the arm. The portrait of 
a daughter of St. Louis, who died young, represents 
her in one of the most charming costumes the whole 
history of our subject affords. She is clothed in the 
sleeveless, tight-fitting bliaus, without any mantle, 
: the dress being laced up 
behind. A wide skirt ter- 
minates in a train, which 
she gracefully holds up in 
her left arm. 

Viollet-le-Duc, in his 
admirable ‘ Dictionary of 
Medieval Furniture,” the 
latter word being understood 
in its most extended sense, 
speaking of the taste of the 
Middle Ages, declares the 
Thirteenth Century to have 
been the one in which dress 
in France was most in har- 
mony with its object, and 
altogether most simple and 
graceful, and he particu- 
larly points to the reigns of 
Philip Augustus and Louis 
IX. Who can be surprised 
who remembers that this 
age had seen a new ideal 
of Christianity, the nearest 
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yet attained to its immeasurable original? But, by 
the end of another century, the Church, which 
“the poor man of God” had done so much to prop 
up, came rapidly to ruin, and from that time to the 
present, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the history of 
costume is like an end- 
less carnival. 

In a book compiled 
in 1371, by the Seigneur 
of La Tour Landry for 
the instruction of his 
daughters, we have many 
hints of the decay in 
domestic virtue and of 
the extraordinary luxury 
which was then begin- 
ning to prevail. We read 
of a lady who “ popped 
and farded her ”—that 
is, painted herself—and 
who possessed eighty XVIII.—TUK WIFE OF ST. LOUIS. 
dresses ; of others who 
pulled the hairs out of their foreheads, because high 
foreheads were then supposed a beauty ; of others yet 
who washed their hair in wine to change the colour, 
and. of many worse instances of feminine folly 
besides. Manners were loose, and became worse as 
all classes got richer; nevertheless there were at all 
times women of excellence and originality, who had 
the courage to reprove the gentishness and snobbery 
by which they were surrounded. Wishing to enforce 
the virtue of courtesy on his daughters, the good 
knight tells them that not long since he was with a 
company of knights and dames, when a great lady 
took off her hood and bowed to a tailor; “and one 
of the knights said, ‘Madame, ye have done off 
your hode to a taillour.? And she said that she was 
gladder to have done it to him than to a lord.” 
Upon which the relater of the story intimates the 
whole company admired her wisdom and meekness, 
and thought the knight, who told her of the tailor, 
a lewd—that is, a vulgar—fellow. 

A great believer in the force of an illustration 
from life, our author caps all his precepts by an 
anecdote. Thus, being desirous to show his daughters 
that the first object in dress is its utility, he tells 
them a story of two sisters. For the elder and fairer 
a marriage had been arranged with a young knight 
who had never seen her. On the day appointed 
for his visit, desirous of displaying her “ slender 
and fair-shapen body,” she dressed herself in an un- 
furred cote-hardy which was very tight. Now it 
was winter, and happened to be excessively cold; 
and the poor damsel looked “all pale and black of 
cold,” so that her less symmetrical sister, clad in 
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furs, appeared infinitely more agreeable to the suitor, 
inasmuch that he turned from his intended bride 
and married her sister. 

The cote-hardy mentioned in the foregoing story 
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was one of the most frequent of the tight-fitting 
medieval garments. During the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries it was of the form of a long tunic, with 
sleeves coming just over the forearm. It does not 
appear then to have had a girdle. Made of a light 
material, it fell im narrow folds and with plenty of 
room in the skirt. At the neck, wrists, and arms 
it was often embroidered. This dress was worn under 
the bliaus, or sometimes only with a mantle. In 
the latter case a scarf was tied round the waist as a 
sort of girdle. Until the Twelfth Century the mate- 
rial seems to have been of a light, gauzy character ; 
but at the commencement of the Thirteenth Century 
there was a marked change. Thick cloths and stout 
linens seem to have been used, for the folds fall 
considerably larger. The cotes were 
bound tight by a waistband, a corset 
being evidently worn. 

According to Viollet-le-Duc, the 
word “corset ” in the Middle Ages 
had two different  significations : 
sometimes it was applied as we 
understand the word ; sometimes it 
only meant a dress with a tight- 
fitting body and ample skirt, similar 
in kind to those already described. 
The corset, strictly speaking, can be 
traced to the Twelfth Century, since 
it is known to have been introduced 
by the Normans into England. A 
caricaturist of the day has represented 
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the devil in the dress of a fashionable lady (xx.), and 


‘the two most conspicuous features of her costume 


are the long knotted sleeves and the tightly-laced 
corset. Planché says that, “comparing it with con- 
temporary drawings, it cannot be considered exag- 
gerated.” It was evidently three or four centuries 
before the female sex were all finally immured in 
this “whalebone prison.” The earliest corsets are 
thought to have been of very innocent character, 
and to have formed part of the innermost garment, 
the make being so fine and light that they are not 
observable under dresses fitting as closely as if they 
were glued to the skin. 
But by the Fifteenth 
Century they were framed 
with steel and fortified 
with a busk of wood. 

The corset, in the 
sense of a tight-fitting 
garment with a skirt, 
superseded the bliaus 
towards the end of the 
Thirteenth Century. 
From 1300 to 1450, 
while the body of the 
corset continued tight- 
fitting, the sleeves were 
ever increasing in ampli- 
tude. There were corsets 
for indoor wear, outdoor wear, and for dress. They 
were all of the same shape, but of different materials 
—woollen, or silk or velvet lined with fur. In 
front, just below the waist, were longitudinal open- 
ings for keeping the hands warm or raising the 
front of the skirt. This fashion made the fur-lined 
corset answer the purpose of a muff. Towards 1370 
the corset was laced behind, without a waistband. 
Later on (1390) the long sleeves were cut to look 
like enormous leaves, and hung almost to the ground, 
and the corset was sometimes fitted by a series of 
gathers all round the waist and had 
a high collar open in front. From 
1390 to 1400 these high collars were 
worn ordinarily, but in dress-corsets 
the shoulders were uncovered. To- 
wards 1410 the bodies of the corsets 
were separated from the robe, end- 
ing behind in the form of a jacket, 
while in front they fell down in a 
kind of streamer to the feet. These 
pieces contained pockets, in which 
the hands were protected during cold 
weather. The shoulders at this time 
being uncovered, ladies riding or tra- 
velling wore the cape already spoken 
of, either shaped as a hood or as ascarf. 
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Medieval romances are full of allusion to the 
slender waists of the dames and demoiselles. Their 
authors had no standard of plastic art, such as 
maintained a proper ideal of the human figure 

among the Greeks and 
Romans ;_ but, finding 
themselves surrounded 
by a society given to eat- 
ing and drinking heavily, 
they were led to exalt 
as beautiful everything 
that spoke of abstinence. 
Not only ought ladies, 
according to their ideal, 
to have “ gentyll bodies 
and middles small;” a 
slender waist seemed to 
them one of the perfec- 
tions of a handsome 
knight. Thus in the 
“Romance of the Rose” 
it is said— 
‘¢ Crispe was his heere and 
eke full bright, 
His shulders of large brede, 


And smallish in the gyrdle- 
stede.”’ 
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When the reference is to ladies, the descriptions 


always harmonise with that of Dunbar, who, in the 
“Thistle and Rose,” says of certain of his country- 
women that “ their middles were as small as wands.” 

The fourth book- of the “ Faerie Queen ” relates 
how “the ladies for the girdle strive of famous 


Florimell ;” and in the third stanza we learn the 


symbolic meaning attached in the Middle Ages to 
the feminine waistband :— 


“ That girdle gave the vertue of chaste love, 
And wivehood true to all that did it bear; 
But whosoever contrarie doth prove 
Might not the same about her middle weare, 
But it would loose or else asunder teare.” 


This explains the anecdote related of Bertha of 
France and mother of St. Louis, who, being in 
church, turned to give the kiss of peace to a lady 
modestly clad and wearing a handsome girdle. It 
soon appeared that the queen had publicly kissed a 
woman of loose character, which mistake so annoyed 
her that she made it a law that none such should 
wear girdles. In our picture (xxI.) we figure a 
lady of the Fifteenth Century who goes girdleless. 
Girdles in the Middle Ages were in consequence 
made of the costliest materials, and in cases of 
high rank were often of gold set with precious 
stones. Matilda of Flanders, wife of William the 
Conqueror, left one of her golden girdles ornamented 
with emblems to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity at 
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Caen, for the purpose of suspending the lamp before 
the high altar. Chaucer (“ Romance of the Rose”) 
describes the girdle of Riches 
as having a buckle of jewels, the 
bars of the girdle being 

‘OF gold full fine, 
Upon a tissue of satin ; 
Full, heavy, great, and nothing light, mn 
In every one a besaunt white.” AY | wr 
From Italy and Germany mi “i 
we have examples of the girdle 
worn low down upon the hips. 
The figures given by Lacroix 
of Saints Clotilda and Rade- 
gonda, described as of the Sixth 
Century, but really of the 
Twelfth, both wear a girdle 
made of a roll of some costly 
material. In the same century 
ladies wore a girdle, one end 
of which being passed through 
a buckle hung down as low as 
the knee. Our example (xxu.) 
is taken from Lacroix, who calls 
it “ Ultrogotha, wife of Childe- 
bert,” and also dates it the Sixth Century. But it 
resembles so closely the efligy of Berengaria, queen 
of Richard I., in the abbey of L’Espan, near Mans, 
that it is clearly an example of the way the girdle 
was worn in the Twelfth Century. There is abso- 
lutely no difference in its form except that the 
buckle in that of Berengaria is more plainly shown. 
This habit of buckling the girdle round the waist, 
and then dropping a very long piece like the end of 
a rope, continued as late as the reign of Henry VII. 
The buckled girdle suggests that the woman who 
wore it was bound to 
an owner who could 
lead her about at 
will. Another proof 
of the connection be- 
tween the girdle and 
matrimony is that 
the widows of the 
Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries ex- 
changed their bril- 
liant girdles for a 
knotted rope like that 
worn by the nuns of 
St. Francis. Hence 
a widow’s girdle was 
called a  cordelier. 
During the times of the early Tudors cord-girdles 
of brilliant colours were worn. It is in keeping 


with this idea of the girdle being a wifely symbol 
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that it was customary to carry suspended to it 
the purse or aulmoniére, as Chaucer says in the 
“ Miller’s Tale :” 


« And by hire girdel heng a purse of lether, 
Tasseled with silk and perled with latoun.” 


This custom survived into the Sixteenth Century, 
when the purse was exchanged for the mirror, which 
in the Eighteenth Century was in its turn sup- 
planted by the patch-box. 

The earlier Middle Ages knew nothing of the 
falsification of the human shape produced by the 
corset. The ladies of the Carlovingian era in France, 
and of the Saxon period in England, appear to 
have been distinguished for great simplicity and 
indifference to variety in costume. During the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries they wore loosely fit- 
ting robes which gave little idea of the figure and 
cannot be considered graceful. Our example (xx1II.), 
which represents a Saxon lady’s supertotus, or over- 
all, a garment used in travelling, probably places 
the waist as low as we shall ever find it. 

A century or two more and we reach the Lower 
Roman Empire where the classic costume still pre- 
vailed. It is sad to be obliged to admit that we 
must travel all this way and so rarely find a fashion 
in waists that satisfies at once reason and taste. 
I believe it is said that the corset was not unknown 
to Rome ; but it is clear that the Greek and Roman 
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women as a whole were quite convinced that the 
human form was itself beautiful, so that they made 
no attempt to disfigure it by compression or addition. 
Young girls were dressed simply, chastely, and yet 
elegantly in the flowing stola, slightly open at the 
throat and occasionally falling in two sets of folds. 
On the eve of marriage they were clad in a white 
robe called the regidla. After that event they wore 
the girdle, which the Roman matrons generally placed 
immediately beneath the bosom (xxiv.). Sometimes 
it was a band, and at other times a cord tied in a bow, 
over which the folds of the upper part of the dress 
fell gracefully. Among the Greeks, though not in- 
frequently worn as just described—for example, in 
Attica—it was often placed rather lower down; occa- 
sionally the sto/a was bound about the bosom by a 
band passing over the right shoulder and under the 
left breast. This gave the right arm liberty for 
action, and it was only for this object, or for speedy 
motion, that the waist-cord ever seems to have been 
drawn very tight. So little did the Greek and 
Roman women think of the waist, that in great 
numbers of draped statues their. mantles are so 
arranged as to hide it altogether. On the whole, 
from as wide a consideration of the subject as limited 
time and imperfect knowledge will allow, I conclude 
that narrow waists and tight-lacing indicate epochs 
distinguished for a bad state of public morals or a 
low ebb of artistic feeling. Ricuarp Hearn. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 
VASARI. 


N a hard, dry, uninteresting 
manner.” How often, I 
wonder, do we encounter that 
phrase, or words to that effect, 
in honest Giorgio’s criti- 
cisms on .the earlier Italian 
painters, although, he gene- 
rally hastens to inform us, 
their paintings were at one 

time considered extremely fine? Yet, so greatly has 

taste changed, it is the painting of Vasari and the 
other plagiarists of Michelangelo that now appear 
to be “in a hard, dry, uninteresting manner ;” and 
as we look upon the strained attitudes, the dispro- 
portioned figures, and the lifeless flesh, we wonder 
how they came at any time to be considered ex- 
tremely fine. It is satisfactory to reflect that even 





in Giorgio’s palmy time there were heretics, and 
that when he painted the cupola of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, he and his works got very roundly rated 


indeed. ‘Instead of adorning,” says I] Lasca, in 
a “ Madrigalessa ” made for the occasion—“ instead 
of adorning the cupola, they vulgarised, degraded, 
and ruined it ;” and he goes on to remark that it 
is a thousand pities that Andrea and Pontormo, and 
Bronzino and Lionardo, and “ immortal Michael,” 
that “angel of heaven,” are not alive to see ; while 
for Giorgio’s sake it is particularly lucky that Ben- 
venuto had gone over to the majority likewise. For 
Benvenuto thought the world of that cupola, and 
was never weary of praising it; he had a habit of 
abusing bad work in the roundest terms; and it 
is certain that if he could only have seen this day, 
he would have been fit to jump out of his skin 
for anger. “ Dancing and running and raving,” he 
would have rushed about the city airing his griefs, 
and loudly proclaiming his immediate and mortal 
resolve of crucifying Giorgio d’Arezzo. Of course 
Cellini would have been justified in his anger, and 
perhaps in his vengeance. “ But,” as our author 








says, “as art is difficult in itself, we must be con- 
tent to accept from each that whereof he is capable ;” 
and therefore we accept with contentment from old 
Giorgio, not those Michelangelesque designs whereof 
(only he did not know it) he was exceedingly in- 
capable, but the gay, simple, rollicking, delightful 
“ Lives” in which the long-dead painters live and 
breathe again, and stand before us in all the lovable- 
ness of their very faulty human nature. 

There is no doubt that poor Vasari meant to write 
these biographies in a grand and stilted style, but 
nature got the better of him, and when he warmed 
to his work Giorgio gossiped on—throwing in here 
and there a touch of scandal just for piquancy—in 
that garrulous anecdotic manner in which he is in- 
imitable. Before beginning each biography he seems 
to have drawn himself up: to have been, so to speak, 
shocked at the chuckling fun and the frivolity of 
what had gone before, to have resolved to bear in 
mind the greatness of his mission, the importance of 
his subject. Can we not see him with our mind’s 
eye thinking deeply, striving for some inspiration 
that will make a fitting prelude to the life of—say 
of Lippo Lippi, since that chances to be open before 
me? There are so many lives to write, so many 
beginnings to think of, that, beginnings being the 
most difficult part of an author’s business, we stand 
astounded by Vasari’s versatility in this respect, and 
wonder how ever there came into one brain so many 
moral discourses and trite reflections. Truly from 
time to time his inspirations failed him, and he was 
forced to begin with painful lucidity : “The Floren- 
tine painter was the son of .”’ But these 
are Giorgio’s least happy moments, and we feel that 
his favourite biographies were those which began 
something in the style of this one of Lippi which 
I have before me. 

“Invention has ever been and ever will be con- 
sidered the true mother of architecture, painting, and 
poetry; nay, rather of all the higher arts, and of 
all the wonders produced by the genius of men. To 
her it is that we owe the ever-varying fantasies and 
caprices of those fertile minds, whose best delight is 
in the search after variety in all things. And the 
novelties thus discovered ever redound to the high 
praise of all who, taking an honourable direction, 
possess the art of presenting their ideas and inventions 
clothed in forms of unwonted beauty, yet partially 
veiled and shadowed ; an effect which many have the 
dexterity to secure, when imparting the praise which 
they bestow on others, or when expressing blame 
which they find means of conveying without offering 
an open outrage.” How Giorgio must have panted 








when he came to the end of that last sentence! His 
very pen must have been worn out and exhausted. It 
is so long that only the strongest lungs can take 
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breath enough to get through it ; so deep and subtle 
that minds of the common order must read it—shall 
I say ¢wice, to understand it. For my own part I 
have read it half a dozen times, and even now 
I cannot see what it has to do with Lippo Lippi. 
In this turbid stream of rhetoric, all that shows 
clearly is that we may expect to find Vasari’s blame 
expressed sparingly, and his praise offered with subtle 
delicacy. And; indeed, with regard to blame, Vasari 


is, generally speaking, far less caustic than the modern 


critic, contenting himself for the most part with such 
ambiguous remarks as “it was considered extremely 
fine ;” “it was at one time held to be very beautiful ;” 
followed by a kind lament on the effect of time upon 
this painter’s work, whose colour now appears to be 
a poor affair. But then we must remember that 
Vasari was himself a painter, and knew how difficult 
it is to produce a picture which even a brother artist 
can consider fine or beautiful. 

And how about the praise which Giorgio says 
ought to be “ partially veiled and shadowed”? Let 
us see what he has to say about his great friend 
and master Michelangelo. Praise seems like an 
impertinence to Michelangelo ; it will need all the 
pupil’s dexterous veiling to make his homage meet 
for this lofty genius.. But in truth to the modern 
ear, Vasari’s praise, delicate and subdued though he 
may have thought it, has rather an over-flavoured 
fulsomeness of effect. He says of the “ David” that 
“this statue surpasses all others, whether ancient 
or modern. He that has seen this therefore need 
not care to see any production beside, whether of our 
own time or of those preceding it.” Yet on the 
top of this he carries us off to Rome and up the 
hill of San Pietro in Vincolo to see the “ Moses.” 
“ Never will any modern work approach the beauty 
of this statue; nay, one might with equal justice 
affirm that of the ancient statues none is equal to 
this.” Thus, having come to the tombs of the 
Medici, poor Giorgio finds that he has exhausted all 
earthly praise on works which, though the greatest 
of ancient or modern times, are less excellent than 
these. There is but one praise left: “ He who shall 
examine the beauty of the buskins and cuirass (of 
Giuliano) must believe them to be of celestial work- 
manship rather than of this world”! Still, I doubt 
whether one would quarrel with even such bathetie 
twaddle as this if it were reserved solely for Michel- 
angelo. It is when the same amount of praise, in- 
deed almost the very same expressions, are showered 
on Simone Mosca and Nino as on the great Floren- 
tine that one loses patience with Vasari’s criticism. 
Indeed, it seems probable that the critic Giorgio was 
a follower and not the leader of public opinion. We 
all remember that bad-tempered speech of Michel- 
angelo’s when he told Perugino that he was an old 
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fool who knew nothing of painting; but we have 
most of us kept. our own opinion of Pietro—and of 
the temper of Michelangelo. But Giorgio’s devo- 
tion to his master was without limit; he is the 
first to follow the advice he gives us—“ strive in 
all things to imitate Michelangelo ;” wherefore he 
tries to imitate Buonarotti’s opinion of Perugino, and 
we find him asserting that “ Raphael found a very 
serious impediment in the manner. which he had 
acquired from Pietro in his youth—dry, minute, 
defective in drawing.” Indeed, the bad habits which 
Sanzio learned of his master Perugino seem to have 
placed him, in Vasari’s mind, beneath the imitators 
of Michelangelo. 

And so, perchance, are our contemporary criti- 
cisms blinded by-prejudice and fashion. There may 
be Peruginos amongst us of whom, when we wish 
to be kind, we can think of nothing better to say 
than that their works were at one time considered 
fine, the true method of painting being then still un- 
discovered. Perhaps we, like Vasari, are in all good 
faith telling our Granaccis that their designs might 
well be supposed to be by Michelangelo; we, too, 
may be writing of our Polidoros and Maturinos, that 
“none have ever shown equal mastery, none ever ex- 
hibited so much beauty of design, such perfect facility, 
that every one is struck with astonishment at the 
manner in which nature in this our age has caused 
her wonders to be placed before us by such men.” 

Of the lives of the Venetians our author knew 
but little. So he has dismissed these painters shortly 
though with the courtesy due to foreigners. There 
is one Jacopo Robusto, called Il Tintoretto, who is 
“a great lover of the arts, and more particularly de- 
lights in playing on musical instruments.” Vasari 
is quite of the opinion that Tintoretto would have 
made something of painting had he applied himself 
more diligently, had he been less eccentric and less 
obstinate. Even as it is, he finds Il Tintoretto “a 


bold and clever artist of a most sprightly mind, a 
vivid fancy, and a pleasing cheerful manner.” What, 
I wonder, did the little dyer think of honest Giorgio 
and his bad pictures and his patronising airs? Who 
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knows! He may have been pleased at his patronage, 
and quite content with this modest praise of “a 
most: sprightly mind ”—though, perhaps, it was in 
art-matters that Giorgio found him so obstinate. 
No, decidedly it is not for his criticisms that we read 
our Vasari now. No one is pleased, no one is hurt, 


that he praises Salviati so much more highly than 


Tintoretto. We do not think the less of Perugino 
or of Raphael’s early manner because Vasari calls it 
“poor and dry and limited.” Nor do we read Vasari 
because his facts are always authentic. No, we read 
him for the life that breathes in his pages, because 
he has the power of bringing the dead to life, and 
showing us what manner of men the old Italian 
painters were. We read him too—a good many of us 
—for his charmingly narrated gossip. We like to 
hear of the skirmishes that Michelangelo had with 
his violent-tempered friend, Julius II., and of the life 
that enchanting virago, Lucrezia Del Sarto, led her 
husband’s pupils. It is not painful to us to hear how 
stingy so-and-so became in his old age, or of the 
manifold devices to which the monks tried:to get the 
painter’s work for nothing, and the astuteness with 
which the artist outwitted the monks, and the good 
jolly laugh they all had over it together. We 
chuckle, too, at Buffalmacco’s many jokes, and think 
what a wag the fellow was, though if any less gifted 
story-teller than old Giorgio told them at such 
length, we should have scant patience with such 
horseplay. 

But as it is, Vasari has the power of taking us 
back three or four hundred years. He revives the 
old simple life, the gay, naive men who for all their 
faults are so lovable and human. Nor do we love 
Vasari least among them, for though sometimes 
the critic’s judgment errs, though in the later lives 
often the friend and not the critic writes, we feel 
that he has borne out his resolve to “above all 
things honour the arts and those who labour in 
them. To set forth and distinguish the better from 
the good, and the best from the better, to discri- 
minate between the different manner and _ processes 
adopted.” F. Maser Rosinson. 
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PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—III. 
“LE PRIMATICE.” 


HEN in 1533 Primaticcio was sent from 

Mantua to the French court at Fontainebleau, 
he found a little colony of fellow-countrymen estab- 
lished there. Already, in Rosso’s school, Fiamingo 
and Miniato, Luca Penni and Bagnacavallo, were at 
work ; while Pacchiarotto and the two painters of 
Modena, with others, were upon the way. Nor were 
the Italians of Fontainebleau a purely artistic frater- 
nity. A great number were attached in various ways 
to the royal household. Some of these were men of 
princely fortune, such as the Florentine Giuliano 
Buonaccorsi, who was treasurer to the king, and 
Messer Antonio Bassavolo, the king’s physician, who 
bore on his seutcheon the royal lilies of France, and 
wore the order of St. Michael on his breast. Others, 
like Vergilio and Viromercato, were humanists in the 
king’s employ. There was besides a whole society 
of churchmen ; another of merchants, who supplied 
the furniture and hangings for the new summer- 
palace; jewellers also, and workers in niello. Lower 
than these came the wandering Italian choristers 
and students, who strolled from the schools and the 
churches of Paris to make the amusement of the 
court. Last of all, and certainly least, we must 
place the Dauphin’s favourite dwarf from Milan, a 
creature scarcely bigger than a bird, and carried in 
a parrot’s cage from place to place. 

Thus it will be seen there was at Fontainebleau 
an Italy in miniature, and one no less than that 
across the Alps divided against itself, and quarrel- 
some and hostile. There was a vain- glorious, 
strenuous little Florence, an easy, courteous, in- 
different Lombardy, a Papal Rome, all represented 
there. But if from within one perceived the divi- 
sions in the clan, the Frenchmen without included 
all in one dislike. The bitter lines of Marot must 
have been on many lips, for the pompous Italian 
pedantry was no less distasteful to the French than 
the murderous and passionate Italian temper. 

“ Accurséd be this king!” so once a woman 
cried to Benvenuto—“accurséd be the king who 
brings all these Italians here!” There was, no 
doubt, some reason for all this bitterness. The 
townspeople of Fontainebleau beheld all the custom, 
all the honours of the court, falling to these ungrate- 
ful foreigners. Not only were the Frenchmen left 
out in the cold, but they were taxed to pay their 
rivals. Accustomed for thirty years to continued 


prosperity, the bourgeois resented the taxes and 
indemnities they had to pay during the seven years 





between 1525 and 1533. The country was im- 
poverished by war, by the king’s captivity, by many 
heavy ransoms—two million golden crowns for the 
two little princes alone—and by the immense expense 
of Francis’s wedding with the emperor’s sister. The 
king himself was completely out at elbows. In 1531 
he had to sell a great part of the timber of his 
forests to find the funds for building Fontainebleau. 
He was reduced to all manner of shifts and ex- 
pedients to keep up the splendour of his court and 
to continue his buildings. Yet, at this very time, 
Maitre Roux received over a hundred thousand livres 
yearly, in addition to the price of his works ; and the 
stipend of every painter was regulated on the same 
magnificent scale. A few years more, and far greater 
sums were expended on the foreign artists of the 
court; a few years more and the provost of Paris 
should be ousted from his chateau to make room 
for Cellini. Abbeys and canonries were lavished 
on these loose-lived painters. Little wonder if the 
townspeople hated the vain Italians who as openly 
despised them. 

But all these dissensions and bitterness turned to 
the profit of one pacific creature. When in 1533 
young Primaticcio came to court, he discovered by 
a sort of instinct the right tack to take. Those 
shoals of faction which so rent the goodly argosies 
of Rosso and Cellini had no dangers for his shallow 
and trimming little craft. He paid an equal homage 
to Mme. d’Estampes and to Diane de Poitiers ; he 
was as much a favourite of the Dauphin as the king ; 
he belonged to no party, and agreed with all. More 
than this, he managed to do what no Italian yet had 
done, neither Lionardo nor Andrea, neither Rosso 
nor Penni nor Cellini. He imposed his style upon 
the hostile French; he gave them the type and the 
manner of their Renaissance. 

Rosso had done nothing like this; his vigorous 
strenuous compositions were admired and engraved 
by the French, but never imitated. In the ateliers 
of Fontainebleau and of Paris no young students 
cared to learn the trick of his grotesques half-tragic 
in their humour, his over-muscular and gesticulating 
figures, his masculine muses, with scarf-like twisted 
hair, with Sibylline bent heads, with limbs thrown 
up in strange foreshortened attitudes. And yet he 
was a man of a certain genius, this Rosso; while 
our Primaticcio was the mere man of a school. He 
painted by recipe and habit; his very manner was 
not his own. He had caught a little of the ease of 











his master Giulio, a little of the sweetness of his 
fellow-scholar Parmigianino. Yes, Parmigianino, in 
especial, salutes us in all his work. There is the 
same mannered grace and sweetness, the same trick 
of lengthening limbs and fingers, necks and features, 
into a structureless and unvarying elegance.. And 
Primaticcio has the Lombard’s gift of painting a 
smile. But, of his own, he has no peculiar tempera- 
ment or touch. The very type of face and figure 
which he imprinted upon the artists of the Renais- 
sance in France is common to much Sixteenth 
Century Italian work. Students in our National 
Gallery can see it in Angelo Bronzino’s “ Allegory 
of Love.” The type was by no means a discovery 
of Primaticcio’s. His glory lies not in the great- 
ness of his invention, but that, with a native gift 
inferior to Rosso’s, he naturalised the type he chose 
and made it fructify in France, where Rosso’s more 
masculine style was fugitive and barren. 

Paris owes another laurel to this Lombard deco- 
rator. Primaticcio, the Roman student, bred in the 
traditions of Raphael, incurred the wrath of Rosso, 
who had just bought the “Leda” of Michelangelo 
for the king, and of Cellini, hard at work upon his 
bronzes, by whispering to Francis how much better 
than any modern statue was the merest cast of an 
antique. Francis, ever anxious to do the right 
thing in art, and very glad just then to be rid of 
Primaticcio, despatched him to Italy with a commis- 
sion to buy antiques and take casts of such as were 
not to be bought. A year afterwards, in 1541, Rosso 
being dead, Primaticcio was recalled to Fontaine- 
bleau. He brought with him a number of bronzes 
cast after the finest statues of antiquity. Some were 
placed in the gardens, and some in Rosso’s gallery 
at Fontainebleau. Here Cellini had his hour of 
triumph ; for when the elegant King Francis beheld 
the large and passive statues of antiquity, he loudly 
preferred the slender and emphatic creations of the 
Florentine. Yet the labour of Primaticcio was not 
in vain. Though he had obtained his commission, 
it would seem, by wheedling and trimming in his 
usual Lombard fashion, yet he was perfectly sincere 
in his love of the antique. He had made his selec- 
tion with taste and judgment; he had taken his 
casts with infinite skill. His bronzes, undervalued 
at Fontainebleau, became no less the nucleus of that 
marvellous museum of the Louvre which encloses 
them to-day. 

Now Primaticcio was back in Fontainebleau and 
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master of the field. Maitre Roux had poisoned him- 
self in a madness of despair and remorse ; Cellini, 
sick of the Frenchmen and their court, set out for 
home. Primaticcio was appointed painter to the 
king and superintendent of the works. This latter 
title probably implied no architectural responsibility ; 
for neither Rosso nor his rival while filling this posi- 
tion altered the character given to the palace before 
the Italians came in 1531. The lack of elegance 
and proportion in the details shows they were de- 
signed by no accomplished decorator. But the super- 
intendent was free to give general directions as to 
size and convenience, and he was master of the in- 
terior decorations. Primaticcio took advantage of 
this supremacy to have most of the frescoes of his 
dead enemy destroyed, under the pretence of en- 
larging the gallery. In their stead he painted his 
own slim and elongated Muses, his own elegant 
and vapid compositions, which in their turn the 
Eighteenth Century should destroy and restore. But 
he did not disdain to borrow from his demolished 
rival. Here a figure, there an arrangement, recalls 
the earlier painter; and the grouping of his large 
composition of “ Travellers with Camels” is entirely 
conveyed from a drawing of Rosso’s for “Christ 
Falling under the Cross,” which is now on loan at 
the Museum Print Room. 

Primaticcio, successful as an artist, was, we may 
be sure, no less successful as a man. He lived 
to see his work produce a long harvest of fair and 
exquisite types. He was rich and honoured, and 
never out of favour. In 1544 Francis had made 
him abbot of the rich monastery of St. Martin-de- 
Troyes. Under four kings he enjoyed its ample 
revenues, as he painted his frescoes on the mundane 
walls of Fontainebleau. He settled in France, pliant 
and gentle, fortunate and pacific. He never seems to 
have felt those fierce pangs of home-sickness which 
twice drove Benvenuto from fortune and liberty 
in France to the prim and niggardly little ducal 
court of "Florence. And certainly the despairs and 
madnesses of Rosso never quickened those equable 
pulses. He lived with equal honours through the 
brilliant reign of Francis I., the elegant- decorous 
one of Henry II., the sad and puny life of Francis 
II., and saw a flicker of the old artistic splendour 
revive in the violent court of Charles IX. Then, 
before the worst came, he died, at his house in Paris, 
in the year 1570. He had succeeded in all that he 
had undertaken. A. Mary F. Rosrson. 
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PEG WOFFINGTON. 


te 


N Steele’s comedy of the “Conscious Lovers,” 
which, according to honest Parson Adams, con- 
tains “some things almost solemn enough for a 
sermon,” there is at least one pretty scene of sweet- 
hearting. I shall not quote it. Like much of Sir 
Richard’s work, its charm lies in its suggestion 
rather than its execution ; and the critical modern 
reader would probably be intolerant of a serving- 
maid who has all the airs of a fine lady. Nor would 
he willingly endure a serving-man who makes allu- 
sions to Pyramus and Thisbe, and, under the influence’ 
of emotion, drops into poetry, like Mr. Silas Wegg. 
Moreover, the incident is not acted but narrated. 
Phillis bids Tom recall how he first came to love her. 





Whereupon Tom tells how he was once set to clean 
the sashes outside while Phillis cleaned them inside ; 
how he was hopelessly smitten then and there, so that 
he nearly fell into the street; what time the pro- 
voking hussy, secure. and impregnable, rejoiced at 
his discomfiture. ‘ You know not, I warrant you,” 
he says, “ you could not guess what surprised me! 
You took no delight, when you immediately grew 
wanton in your conquest, and put your lips close, 
and breathed upon the glass, and when my lips ap- 
proached, a dirty cloth you rubbed against my face, 
and hid your beauteous form; when I again drew 
near, you spit, and rubbed, and smiled at my un- 
doing.” To which the dissembling and practical 





I.—THE INVALID. 


(Painted by Arthur Pond. National Portrait Gallery.) 
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Phillis replies, “ What silly thoughts you men have!” Steele’s Phillis was one of the favourite parts of 
and Tom goes off into that convenient euphemism for the famous actress whose name heads this paper. It 


(Artist Unknown. Jones Collection, South Kensington.) 


impassioned prose—bad blank verse. But the little was also one of Mrs. Abington’s parts; and yet 
idyll lingers in the mind’s eye, long after the words somehow one fancies that Mrs. Woffington must 
have faded from the memory. have played it best. Her radiant vivacity, her 
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delightful archness, her grace, her Irish verve—that 
Walpole mistook for Irish impudence—all these must 
have conspired to make her Phillis charming. And 
in what was she not charming, this washerwoman’s 
daughter with the long delicate fingers, this impe- 
rious beauty from a Dublin back-street, who was 
the finest of stage fine ladies, whose distinction was 
unimpeachable, whose manners were perfect! She 
was charming as that supreme incarnation of ele- 
gance, indifference, and affectation, the Millamant of 
Congreve; she was charming as Cibber’s “ grande 
dame de par le monde,” Lady Betty Modish ; she was 
charming as Lady Townley in the “ Provok’d Hus- 
band.” She was inimitable, too, in such characters as 
involved a masculine disguise—as Rosalind, as Portia, 
as Silvia in the “ Recruiting Officer.” In Garrick’s 
great part of Lothario, she seems to have failed; but 
on the other hand she fairly drove him off the stage 
as Sir Harry Wildair, which no one since Wilks had 
played with the slightest success. As to her ren- 
dering of Farquhar’s airy and mercurial hero—the 
Fantasio of the Eighteenth Century—there can be no 
shadow of doubt. She seems to have taken from it 
a something which was the author’s and added to it 
a something which was her own, with a result wholly 
irresistible. That she actually made it “ innocent,” 
as Boaden says, is not quite easy to believe; but 
during her lifetime she played it without a com- 
petitor, and the managers always found “ Mrs. 
Woffington as Sir Harry Wildair” a charm to con- 
jure with. In tragedy her triumphs were less 
marked ; but only in comparison with her triumphs 
in genteel comedy. She was one of the best Lady 
Macbeths of her day ; she was Cleopatra; she was 
Jane Shore ; she was Calista in the “ Fair Penitent; ” 
she was Constance in “King John;” she was 
Roxana, Isabella, Monimia, Belvidera—all the old 
sonorous heroines of Lee and Otway and Southerne. 
One of her last appearances was as the original Lady 
Randolph in Home’s egregious “ Douglas,” when it 
was first produced at Covent Garden, in March, 1757. 
By this time, however, she was in her decline; and 
the piece did not suit her besides. Readers of the 
“ Virginians ” will remember a pleasant chapter in 
that book where the Lambert family, with George and 
Harry, go to see the presbyterian gentleman’s master- 
piece. But though Miss Theo’s tender heart was 
touched by Mrs. Woffington’s “ beauty and acting,” 
Mr. Thackeray is true to tradition in abstaining from 
putting her praises into the mouth of any critical 
member of the company. 

There is no need here to enter upon Mrs. Wof- 
fington’s biography. Not only is the material 
scanty, but the ground is occupied by Charles Reade’s 
famous novelette, and the chronicler who succeeds a 
romancer of genius is but a wingless animal at best. 


If he rectifies error he is impertinent; if he expands 
the material he is colourless and superfluous. But 
for the sake of the illustrations a few words may be 
added in summary of the chief facts of her career. 
She was born in Dame Street, Dublin, in 1719. Her 
beauty and charm as a child attracted the atten- 
tion of a certain Mme. Violante, a performer on the 
tight-rope, to whom she was apprenticed, making 
her perilous débdt in public, it is reported, suspended 
from her mistress’s feet. Afterwards she acted Polly 
Peachum in a Lilliputian company of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,” which was one of Mme. Violante’s next 
enterprises. Then she obtained a reputation as a 
dancer in interludes. Finally, in 1737, she made her 
first important appearance as Ophelia; and thence- 
forth, in such parts as Lucy in Fielding’s “ Virgin 
Unmask’d,” as Steele’s Phillis, as Gay’s Polly, she 
began to grow popular as an actress, in spite of a 
bad voice. Later she attempted Sir Harry Wildair, 
which speedily became her stock character. Having 
seen her in this, Rich at once invited her to Covent 
Garden. From Covent Garden she passed to Drury 
Lane, playing frequently with Garrick (to whom at 
one time she was to have been married), and obtain- 
ing almost as much applause as he did. From Drury 
Lane she passed again to Covent Garden, remaining 
there three years. Quitting it upon a pique, she 
went back to Ireland, where she was welcomed enthu- 
siastically by Thomas Sheridan, the father of the 
dramatist, and then manager of the Dublin Theatre. 
Here she was made chairman of the Irish Beefsteak 
Club which Sheridan instituted ; and which, involv- 
ing them both in the fierce political antipathies of 
the day, subsequently brought about the summary 
close of his management by the wrecking of his 
house. Mrs. Woffington accordingly returned once 
more to Covent Garden in 1754, resuming her old 
popularity with the part of Maria in the “ Non-juror,” 
Cibber’s Whig version of the “Tartufe.” At this date 
she must have been five-and-thirty. But her thea- 
trical conquests were drawing to a close. Though 
she played some of her former characters, it was plain 
that she was no longer the Woffington of old. “She 
never neglected her business,” says Tate Wilkinson in 
his “ Mirror” for 1756-7, but “her health, spirits, and 
beauty were visibly decaying.” To the same writer, 
who knew her well, we are indebted for the strange 
and tragic termination of the story. On the 3rd of 
May she was playing in “ As You Like It,” for the 
benefit of some of the inferior actors. ‘I was stand- 
ing in the wings,” says Wilkinson, ‘“‘as Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, in Rosalind, and Mrs. Vincent, in Celia, were 
going on the stage in the first act. . . . She 
went through Rosalind for four acts without my 
perceiving that she was in the least disordered ; but 
in the fifth act she complained of great indisposition. 











I offered her my arm, the which she graciously 
accepted. I thought she looked softened in her 
manner, and had less of the Aaufeur. When she 
came off at the quick change of dress, she again 
complained of being ill, but got accoutred, and 
returned to finish the part, and pronounced the 
epilogue speech, ‘ If it be true that good wine needs 
no bush,’ &e. But when arrived at ‘If I were a 
woman I would kiss as many of you as had beards,’ 
&e., her voice broke—she faltered—endeavoured to 
go on, but could not proceed; then in a voice of 
tremor exclaimed, ‘O God! O God!’ and tottered to 
the stage-door speechless, where she was caught. The 
audience, of course, applauded till she was out of 
sight, and then sunk into awful looks of astonish- 
ment, both young and old, before and behind the 
curtain, to see one of the most handsome women of 
the age, a favourite principal actress, and who had 
for several seasons given high entertainment, struck 
so suddenly by the hand of Death, in such a time and 
place, and in the prime of life.” She lingered for 
three years from that fatal night; but never again 
appeared before the footlights) Her last days were 
passed quietly and decorously at Teddington, where 
she owned or rented a house, still recognised by a not 
too insistent tradition as. Udney Hall. In the little 
Georgian church hard by, whose incumbent at that 
date was the “plain Parson Hale[s]” of Pope, a 
rigorist who still compelled the transgressor among 
his parishioners to do public penance for his sins, is 
a neat mural monument to “ Margaret Woffington, 
Spinster ;” and next the graveyard is a picturesque 
row of buildings with dormer windows. which pass 
as “ Margaret Woffington’s Cottages.” These, it is 
said, were built for almshouses by the once-famous 
stage-queen in her beneficent retirement. Unhappily, 
in spite of O’Keeffe’s statement to the contrary, she 
does not seem to have endowed them ; and they have 
now passed into private hands. A writer in “ Notes 
and Queries,” from whom some of these particulars 
are borrdéwed, and who, above the signature “ F. G.,” 
delights in recalling the ana of the last century, 
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points out that Mrs. Woffington’s whilom rival and 
opponent, the Kitty Clive of Walpole and Johnson, 
the clever actress whom Fielding called “the best 
wife, the best daughter, the best sister, the best 
friend,” lies not very far off at Twickenham. They 
were fierce enemies in their lives, these two. ‘ No 
women of high rank,” says gossiping Tom Davies of 
Russell Street, “ever hated one another more un- 
reservedly than those great dames of the theatre.” 
The honours of war, it appears, generally remained 
with Mrs. Woffington, who was well-bred, ironic, 
and always mistress of herself, while poor Mrs. Clive, 
notwithstanding her excellent qualities, was as in- 
flammable as touchwood, and therewithal hopelessly 
crude and violent. Now, “after life’s fitful fever, 
they sleep well” in their peaceful resting-places by 
the Thames; and the pilgrim of to-day may easily 
walk from one grave to the other. 

Hogarth painted a familiar half-length of Peg 
Woffington, which belongs to Lord Lansdowne ; and 
at the Garrick Club there is a famous picture by 
Eccard which Faber mezzotinted in 1745. The two 
portraits accompanying this paper, as far as can be 
ascertained, have not hitherto been engraved. One, 
from the Jones Collection at South Kensington (u1.), 
represents her in the flower of her beauty, wearing 
the coquettish lace cap she loved, with lace at her 
shoulders, her elbows, and round her apron. She 
has a pet bird upon her shoulder, and her brown un- 
powdered hair is turned behind her ears. Upon her 
forehead the artist has been careful to indicate that 
tiny lock which Hogarth in the “ Analysis” affirms 
to be so especially seductive. The painter of this 
likeness is unknown. The other, by Arthur Pond (1.), 
shows her after she went to Teddington to live there 
as a confirmed invalid. Indeed, it must have been 
very soon after, for, according to Redgrave, Pond him- 
self died in September, 1758. Our engraving gives so 
excellent an idea of this second picture that it may be 
left to speak for itself. The original oil was presented 
to the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington 
by Sir Theodore Martin. Austin Dosson. 
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RTISTS, authors, and the general public have 
expected Mr. Hamerton’s book with a natural 
eagerness, due to the wide interest of the subject and 
the varied and apt qualities of its author. He is a 
writer, a painter, an etcher, a traveller, an adven- 
turous boatman; a lover of the open air, of moun- 


* “Landscape.” By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 1885.) 


tains, lakes, and rivers ; a man of sense and vision 
formed by suitable and varied experiences. No one 
else commands so large an audience, European and 
Transatlantic. Everywhere painters will look for- 
ward to that rare treat, a book on their own sub- 
jects by one of their own craft. Literary men will 
listen with admiration to one who combines with the 
knowledge of a specialist, the grace and clarity of 
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an accomplished author. To men of taste and 
general interests, Mr. Hamerton will appeal by his 
broad sympathies, his polished good-nature, that tone 
of conversation which he knows so well how to pre- 
serve, and that vein of something more delicate than 
pleasantry with which he manages to charm, even 
while dealing with the most refractory matter. 
Many of us besides are directly his pupils and wait 
eagerly for another word from the master, who is 
always himself advancing towards clearer and more 


comprehensive views of art and life. It is Mr. - 


Hamerton’s experience of many arts and many sides 
of life that makes him a saner guide than Mr. 
Ruskin, who neither equally enjoys the raw material 
of life, nor sufficiently differentiates that material 
from the manufactured commodity of art. Mr. 











grudge the loss of any practical word from a fellow- 
workman concerning the technical problems he him- 
self is continually struggling to solve. The book, 
however, is not a painter’s handbook, not an esthetic 
history, not a descriptive account of various land- 
scapes in nature: it is rather an examination of the 
importance of landscape in man’s whole cosmos ; and 
travel of all sorts, as well as every art, is more or 
less brought under contribution to illustrate this 
influence upon the human mind. 

As Mr. Hamerton says, one of the luxuries of a 
fine edition should be the illustrations. In this case, 
where the other conditions are perfectly filled, the 
illustrations, too, are all that could be desired, both 
from the variety of the sources whence they have 
been taken and the perfection of the means employed 





1.—‘‘THE BEACHED MARGENT OF THE SEA.”’ 


(Etched by Henry Moore. Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Copper-plate in Mr. Hamerton’s “ Landscape.”) 


Ruskin, like Evangelist, has stirred up many of us 


to flee the doomed city of Indifference ; Mr. Hamer- 
ton, like Interpreter, has put us on the right road of 
sanity and progress. I think no one will wish Mr. 
Hamerton’s book more one-sided than it is, except 
perhaps an occasional landscape-painter, who may 
be tempted to wish it less widely human, and may 


to reproduce them for the reader. Not the least 
interesting matter in the book is that part of the 
preface devoted to the explanation and discrimination 
of the various processes employed. Photogravure is 
there ably vindicated from the charge of brutal un- 
thinking mechanism. Some specimens we have been 
allowed to copy by the kindness of Messrs. Seeley ; 
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and the reader, when he looks, for instance, at the 
original of our “ Beached Margent of the Sea” (1), 
must consider it as the result of a peculiarly varied 
yet still artistic collaboration—etched by Mr. Henry 
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treatment of landscape fact has been imposed upon 
the painter by the nature of his main idea, into 
which a figure composition enters so largely. The 
human and artistic beauty of the result may throw 


II,.—WOOD AND LAKE, 


(Painted by Corot. Reproduced by Process from the Copper-plate in Mr. Hamerton’s “ Landscape.”) 


Moore, traced by the sun, and then bitten by Mr. 
Dujardin; or, in Mr. Hamerton’s phrase, “ etched 
by one artist and bitten by another.” The photo- 
gravures after pictures are eminently successful. 
It has cost much intelligent labour to so effectually 
remedy in our example (11.), for instance, the dis- 
arrangement of the colour scheme due to photo- 
graphy, as thus faithfully to reflect Corot’s aérial 
and subtle elegance and broadly summarised unity 
of composition. The illustrations are drawn rather 
from modern than from ancient work, and we keep 
the proportions of the book in giving but one Old 
Master, Titian, a host in himself (111.). Concerning 
this example Mr. Hamerton points out that a special 
324 


some light on the real answer to a complaint else- 
where somewhat impatiently made. 

Mr. Hamerton complains that “although objects 
seen in nature may produce a most powerful im- 
pression, a truthful representation of the same 
objects may have scarcely any perceptible effect upon 
the mind,” that ‘landscape art does not readily con- 
vey to others the emotion experienced by the artist,” 
and that “landscape art is avowedly unable to re- 
present nature without sacrifices of a kind requiring 
special indulgence.” As he says elsewhere, “I be- 
lieved that if work was truthful it would appear 
truthful, that if the artist put deep feeling into his 
performance the presence of feeling must be visible 
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to every one,”’ we can see that Mr. Hamerton began 
life as a member of a particular school: and much 
as he has outgrown a saving faith in his creed, he 
still laments the restrictions of art, and can still say, 
“a huge mountain should be painted on a gigantic 
canvas. . . . .” In short, he began by prefer- 
ring the vividness of out-door fact to the formality 
of art, and was hardly prepared to leave the sunlight 
and the open air of life and breathe the atmosphere 
of the shuttered studio where the game of art is 
played. 

Now the stuff of an art is very plastic; it is 
capable of fine gradations and an infinity of delicate 
arrangements. And art means the perception that 
these also, although they address no passion, are in 
fact realities of a new kind, and susceptible of 
ugliness and beauty in themselves. Hence there 
arises a use of the material, which, although it tells 
nothing about other things in nature, affects the 
sentiments by its own song or embroidery. To see 
to what extent this mere artistic moulding of a 
material can affect the mind, take the instance of 
music, which happily has never served to represent 
anything. As an art, at least, it has been used 
absolutely, and in no other way. A performer in 
the mixed arts, as he deals with a basis that has 
been previously used to facilitate the business and 
conduct of life, is, by a kind of artistic honour, held 
bound to employ it at once absolutely as in the pure 
arts, and at the same time symbolically for a more 
definite representation of life. The component parts 
of speech, and the deductions of the visual organs, 


have so long served practical ends in the war of — 


life that he who uses them finds himself obliged to 
inform as well as to move us. The pure arts, such 
as music, are like the pure game of chess;. whilst 
literature and painting, the mixed arts, are like the 
utilitarian kriegspiel, which, though equally a game, 
represents war. Should you wish, with these last, 
only to represent life, the material you are using to 
signify this something else will insist on singing its 
own song, making its own decorative pattern, and 
bringing its own absolute contribution to the crass 
sensations of life, and that positively, with good or 
bad effect, upon your meaning. The reverse also 
applies to these unfortunate arts. When you wish 
to be purely decorative, the too communicative stuff 
you work with will insist on representing something 
foreign to itself, with which it has got itself as 
completely associated as bank-notes with wealth. 
The pure side of art is the only part over which 
you have complete control. It is through it you 
must attack the nervous system of the connoisseur. 
He is, after all, never in contact with life, only with 
the artistic medium. A man is by way of being 
introduced to mountains, adventure, travel, scenery, 


in a book ; after all, it is but words that he is in con- 
tact with ; and it is the action on the mind of these 
words which the artist must study. Again, the 
connoisseur is introduced to similar scenes by the 
painter: no more than in the book is he in contact 
with the fresh air, the palpable extension and multi- 
tudinous keenness of the sensations of real life; nor 
is he this time in contact with a sequence of words, 
but with an arrangement of colours and forms. It 
is the sentiment inherent in such arrangements that 
the painter must study; and it must be admitted 
that the natural scene is but the pretext. He cannot 
be “truthful” to the natural scene, which is the re- 
sultant of the action of all the senses, but he may be 
truthful to an “emotion experienced by ” himself if 
it is in the nature of his artistic material to awaken 
such a class of emotion. Thus the “ changes in the 
aspect of a mountain,” as Mr. Hamerton laments, can- 
not be figured by the painter. No wonder; how should 
they in an art whose basis is extension not sequence ; 
or if they could, how should they be shown, as is 
both possible and useful in writing, to bear “an 
analogy with the various moods of man”? The 
arrangement of the natural scene very keenly excites 
many fibres and many sentiments in the “ sincere 
lover of nature;” but that he, in his turn, may act 
on the sincere “lover of art,” he must imagine an 
arrangement of the material of some art. The 
painter should be deaf to all hints from the natural 
scene that urge him to deal with emotions derived 
from the acts of moving or remembering. He should 
refuse all hints of matter that contradict the exposi- 
tion of his main artistic design. In nature he can 
alter his focus or conveniently avert his head from 
such things, and in the sequence of words their dis- 
traction is partially forgotten, but they remain a 
perpetual unresolved discord in the non-sequential 
art of painting. Keeping these principles in mind, 
we shall understand how it is that “Turner was so 
much of an artist that he did not get- carried away 
by the passion for natural landscape ;” and we shall 
not be surprised to hear that “if instead of writing 
on geology Lyell had painted the earth with unac- 
ceptable veracity he would have been laughed at and 
relegated to obscurity.” Mr. Hamerton, doubtless 
from a lingering fondness for the creed of his youth, 
seems to feel that in this case Lyell would have been 
a kind of artistic martyr like Millet, whereas Turner 
and Corot were barely honest. He says, “The few 
who have devoted themselves to painting landscape 
as it is, have been generally told that they were 
ignorant of art or that their subjects were badly 
chosen. The same subjects in the hands of artists 
too prudent to be truthful have supplied material 
for popular pictures.” “If he is skilful in these 
artifices he may possibly (it is by no means certain) 
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arouse a glow of feeling in the public; but to an 
artist with strong local affections there is something 
unsatisfactory in having to use so much craft and 
guile to paint a place as it is not.” The artist, after 
all, is necessarily a specialist only in one kind of 
sensitiveness. The rest of nature may affect him, 
as it does every one else, but he should be endowed 
with a special feeling for the stuff of his art, which 
will oblige him to use it melodiously, and will pre- 
vent a too slavish respect for every fortuitous as- 
semblage of outside facts. These he did not choose, 
and he probably disregarded the half of them in his 
first emotional view of the scene; so, if he copies 
and engineers a thousand latent verities from nature 
by clever processes, he merely buries that emotion 
in “loving detail.” He must not go nose down, 
with the focus of his eye uneasily shifting among 
a thousand little pictures, but must boldly capture 
and hold the original focus of impression. “If he 
is skilful in these artifices,’ which are quite half 
of art, and is not afraid of such “sacrifices” of 
“strong local affections,” he will find that “the 
craft and guile necessary to paint a place as it is 
not” tends not only to a more beautiful use of 
the material of art, but to a representation more 
truthfully consonant with general human feeling. 
Much fewer people care for the purely artistic part 
of painting than for the same part of almost any 
other art; and although painting undertakes a great 
branch (and one impossible to any other art) of re- 
presentation, yet when it is foolishly employed to do 
the work of literature, or to compete mechanically 
with natural scenes, it becomes the most profoundly 
dull and conspicuously trivial of any of the works 
of man. 

We have been occupied hitherto with the general 
relation in which art stands to the wide field of 
nature, and we have seen that, as the restricted base 
of each art fits it to attack but one of the many 
facets of nature, no art is capable of doing another’s 
work except at great disadvantage and to the preju- 
dice of its own natural beauties. Inside the smaller 
province of pictorial art we can easily see still 
narrower subdivisions amongst which the same law 
of independent action holds good. The black-and- 
white arts have no direct play on that facet of 
nature called colour; and the artist should be 
careful to refuse the invitations of nature, unless 
where they directly suggest some particular use of 
his limited material. Black-and-white has an excel- 
lence of its own; from a narrower base the artist, 
with less fear of complications, can push forward his 
outposts nearer to perfection. The amount of per- 
fection naturally demanded in a result varies inversely 
with the amount of complication in the means used. 
The artist in black-and-white who attempts to render 
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effects wide of his range falls on a small scale into 
the error of the painter who copes with a literary 
subject. An admirable painting reduced to its black- 
and-white expression may fall far below the repro- 
duction of an inferior picture which, by some hazard, 
has been conceived in a spirit more suited to black- 
and-white rendering. We have a good example of 
this in Mr. Hamerton’s book. He assures us that 
Corot’s ‘ Mantes la Jolie” was one of the finest he 
had ever seen; yet the photogravure of it in the 
book cannot be compared to that of the other Corot 
which we have copied. 

“Mantes la Jolie” is seen from a bend on the 
river, and you look across a curving reach of water to 
the town and low distant hills facing you. The bank 
you stand on forms a narrow _band of foreground 
about a seventh or eighth of the whole height of the 
composition ; and water and distant hills make two 
other more or less parallel strips, which take up a 
little more than a third of the whole height. A side 
scene of very elegant trees on your right runs up 
to the top of the canvas. Therefore the bottom and 
all the right side of the picture is a dark mass, while 
the top and left is all empty lightness. These com- 
monplace masses were, doubtless, bound together in 
the painted picture by relations of colour, and we 
know how full of importance and tone are Corot’s 
airy and luminous skies and distances: The black- 
and-white more or less fails to show these links, 
and leaves the two masses unconnected and more 
obtrusive than their intrinsic beauties can warrant. 
Whereas in our example, “‘ Wood and Lake,” the 
interest is spread judiciously, and the masses so 
interwoven that their mere arrangement is pleasing. 
The lights are so gradated that the eye touches 
lightly on subordinate spaces and flies to the key of 
the composition. All this is a necessity in full-toned 
black-and-white, where the only means of gradation 
is chiaroscuro, and the artist is deprived of the re- 
sources of colour to weld great opposing masses and 
fill large uninteresting spaces with charm and mean- 
ing. As “Mantes la Jolie,” though less pleasant 
in black-and-white, was nevertheless the finer pic- 
ture, we see before us an example that an art of 
wider range may be less perfectly carried out than 
one of a narrower aim. It is, of course, by chance 
that the one photogravure is better than the other. 
Different methods as well as different arts demand 
a different imagination. Corot had not a black-and- 
white imagination ; certainly, at least in the stricter 
form of etching, he showed but little feeling for 
purely beautiful lines. Accustomed to imagine in 
the viscous paste of oil colours the expression of 
aérial and undefined masses, he was not likely to 
conceive to good purpose a use of the precise point 
towards such an end. Aiming at effects unsuitable 

















to it, and not very sensitive to its special beatues, 
he made a scrabbly and intrinsically inelegant use of 
this most abstract and severe method. The very 
abstract quality and narrow aim of the line makes 
it possible that a man who feels his limits may 
render something of air and space, because so very 
slight an indication is accepted in so severe an art. 
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the general interest of landscape to man. His 
opening chapters deal with the art of describing 
landscape in words, and ancient as well as modern 
writers are freely quoted. Then follows what is aptly 
called the geography of beauty and art, in which 
various regions of the world are compared as pro- 
ducers of beauty in the fields of nature and art, 





III.—THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


(Drawn by Titian. Reproduced by Process from the Copper-plate in Mr. Hamerton’s “ Landscape.” 


This is, in fact, one of the subsidiary merits of an 
etching in this book by Mr. Colin Hunter: legiti- 
mate in method, admirable in effect. 

The general reader of Mr. Hamerton’s book need 
not fear to be buried alive in such a ruin of dusty 
technicalities as we have been wandering through. 
Such discussions are few and far between, and are 
touched upon lightly, and only when they appear 
naturally in the consideration of more generally in- 
teresting subjects. Mr. Hamerton has too unerring 
a sense of those principles of art we have analysed, 
and too admirable a feeling for the use of words, to 
weaken by an obvious sounding of some subsidiary 
theme on art, the development of his main subject, 


much as in medical works they are compared as pro- 
ducers of health. Then we have a most interesting 
discussion on the effect of trees, animals, and archi- 
tecture in landscape. In the admirable chapter on 
trees in art the reader will find much that shows 
how necessary it is that the artist should act on the 
principles we have already discussed. Finally, we 
have a chapter on “The Two Immensities ”—the 
“oceans of air and water:” a fitting conclusion to 
a treatise on landscape addressed to men of this 
century, which, if it has done nothing else to further 
the art, has treated originally—and to excellent pur- 
pose—the universal and predominant phenomena of 
air and space. R. A. M. SrEvENSON. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD 


(Chath Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, PR.A., British Museum. j 


























VII.— WOODBRIDGE. 


EAST SUFFOLK MEMORIES. 
INLAND AND HOME. 


E paused last month on a con- 
sideration of the poetical style 
of Crabbe, as exemplified in 
his descriptions of that coast 
scenery of Suffolk in the midst 
of which he was born and bred. 
Neither is Crabbe, as I began by 
saying, the only poet, although 

he is certainly the most powerful and original, who 

has had his haunts in this quiet corner of the world. 

The living of Alderton, one of the remoter and more 

picturesque of those parishes of half-reclaimed heath- 

land sloping towards the marsh belts of the river 
shore, was held in the reign of James I. by a young 
poet from Cambridge, whose name still lives in 

English literature. This was Giles Fletcher, the 

brother of Phineas, one of the later and weaklier 

offshoots of the literary school of Spenser. He had 
distinguished himself while still a bachelor of arts 
at Trinity with his poems of “Christ’s Victory ” and 

“Triumph,” and had also been an admired preacher of 

university sermons in the same spirit of devout and 
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dulcet Christian allegory. He was ardently attached 
to his college and university, and seems to have lan- 
guished in his rural preferment, finding the people 
savage and the place unhealthy. “ He was settled,” 
writes Thomas Fuller, “in Suffolk, which hath the 
best and worst aire in England ; best about Bury, 
and worst on the Sea-side, where Master Fletcher was 
beneficed.” (This seems to have been an accepted 
opinion concerning our Suffolk air in the time of 
Fuller, who repeats it in another place—I wonder 
what the sea-side innkeepers of Felixstowe, Ald- 
borough, and Southwold would say to it now.) 
“ His clownish and low-pgrted parishioners (having 
nothing but their shoos high about them) valued not 
their Pastour according to his worth; which disposed 
him to melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” 
Coming down to our own century, the pleasant 
market-town of Woodbridge, on the Deben, has been 
the home of two very dissimilar and not undistin- 


‘ guished men of letters, both of whom held the place 


and its neighbourhood in great affection. These were 
Bernard Barton and Edward Fitzgerald: the one 
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belonging to the generation of Southey and Lamb, 
the other to that of Tennyson and Thackeray. 
Bernard Barton, no East Anglian by blood, but a 
Cumbrian, lived nearly all his manhood as a clerk in 
a Quaker bank at Woodbridge. Himself a Quaker, 
he was the embodiment of all that was amiable, 
pious, cultured, and humane in that sect. He is best 
known now to the ordinary student as the “B. B.” of 
Charles Lamb’s correspondence; but his poetry in 
its day had more than a local reputation, and was 
valued by many readers, both for its own qualities 
of metrical fluency and simple, pious benignity of 
temper, and also as a mild and palatable antidote 
against the Byronic fever of the hour: in which 
light the author himself was also modestly apt to 
regard it. Bernard Barton’s poetry is full of praises 
of the scenery of Woodbridge and its neighbouring 
villages. His descriptions, we may confess, are un- 
certain in colour and touch, and the staple of his 
meditations is a strain of gentle commonplace. Here 
are two examples of his manner, closely pertinent to 
our theme, and as pleasant as his work will furnish. 
The first is on Landguard Fort, a solitary, not in- 
considerable fortification of the old-fashioned kind, 
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the new railway station of Felixstowe with its 
cockney adjuncts. 


“ Along the sands, and by the sound 
Of ocean, moaning night and day, 
It stands :—its lonely burial-ground 
Scatter’d with low stones, moss’d and grey, 
Whose brief inscriptions waste away 
Beneath the ocean-breeze’s spell; 
- And there, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
Still walks the nightly sentinel.” 


The above little piece has a real charm of concise- 
ness and melody: next let us hear our poet when 
he apostrophises the Deben :— 


“No stately villas on thy side, 
May be reflected in thy tide; 
* * * * 
No ruin’d abbey grey with years 
Upon thy marge its pile uprears ; 
Nor crumbling castle, valour’s hold, 
Recalls the feudal days of old. 
Nor dost thou need that such should be, 
To make thee, Deben, dear to me: 
Thou hast thy own befitting charms 
Of quiet heath and fertile farms, 
With here and there a copse to fling 
Its welcome shade, where wild birds sing; 





VITI.—NEAR LITTLE BEALINGS. 


built on the extremity of a shingle spit at the mouth 
of the Ipswich river opposite Harwich. It was a 
haunt of Gainsborough’s and a subject of his brush 
in early days, but the sentiment of the scene has 


been somewhat marred of late by the proximity of . 


Thy meads for flocks and herds to graze; 
Thy quays and docks, where seamen raise 
Their anchor, and unfurl their sail 

To woo and win the favouring gale. 

And above all for me thou hast 


Endearing. memories of the past!” 








Well, Derwent and Yarrow, we must once more 
admit, have inspired more thrilling strains. Yet is 
it pleasant to share the idyllic meditations of our 
lettered Quaker, and to read of his genial ways and 
conversation, of his enjoyment and power of making 
others enjoy, “on some summer afternoon, perhaps, 
at the little inn on the heath, or by the river-side— 
or when, after a pleasant picnic on the sea-shore, we 
drifted homeward up the river, while the breeze died 
away at sunset, and the heron, at last startled by 
our gliding boat, slowly rose from the ooze over 
which the tide was momentarily encroaching :” it is 
pleasant to read these things of Bernard Barton in 
the words of his younger friend and biographer 
already referred to, Edward Fitzgerald. That accom- 
plished Cambridge scholar and sensitive literary 
recluse lived almost all his life in the retirement of 
this same country-side. He was master of many 
languages, and of an admirable style both in poetry 
and prose. His singular intellectual temperament, 
in which originality and culture bore equal parts, 
found its best expression in verse translations which 
were in truth not so much translations as highly 
finished variations on the theme furnished by his 
text. The best known of these is his beautiful 
rendering of a selection from the quatrains of the 
pathetic and profound Oriental sceptic, mystic, and 
hedonist, Omar Khayy4m. 


“Up from Earth’s Centre to the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a Knot unravelled by the Road, 
But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate. 


There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see; 
Some little talk awhile of Mz and Tuzz 

There was—and then no more of Tuzz and Me” :— 


when in the mind of the lover of literature there 
rises up the music of these or other such-like haunt- 
ing cadences from the English version of Omar 
Khayyam, he must feel that his debt for a high and 
peculiar poetic pleasure is at least equally divided 
between the old astronomer-poet of Naishapur and 
the latter-day retired scholar of Woodbridge. No 
man was in truth ever more genuinely and shrink- 
ingly averse than Fitzgerald from notoriety and from 
the crowd. Many of his compositions he would never 
print at all; others, including the “Omar Khayyém,” 
for a long time only privately ; and when at last 
he suffered this masterpiece to be published, he even 
then withheld his name, which remained unknown 
to the end except to a very narrow circle of stu- 
dents and friends. Among the latter were several 
of the chief men of letters of his age, as Thackeray, 
Tennyson, and Carlyle, who were accustomed from 
time to time. to come down and visit him in one or 
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other of his Woodbridge haunts. Very familiar 
to my own boyhood was the somewhat eccentric 
figure and melancholy face of this recluse, as one 
met him wandering absently among the lanes, with 
hat thrown back, blue spectacles on nose, and a 
grey plaid cast about his shoulders. A great lover 
was he, too, of the Deben water, and his favourite 
source of amusement for many years was a little 
yacht in which he used to ply to and fro about our 
coast and creeks. 

Among English country towns, then, ours of 
Woodbridge has been by no means the least fami- 
liar to the muses. As to its aspect, imagine an 
ordinary enough street of substantial plaster-fronted 
or red-brick shops and houses, occupying a level 
mile or so of the old London and Yarmouth road, 
where it runs along the basin of the Deben at 
about two hundred yards’ distance from the stream : 
at about its middle point this street is joined at 
right angles by another coming in from the direc- 
tion of the pastoral upland country to the west, 
and descending, by a hill of moderate length and 
steepness, through an irregular three-cornered mar- 
ket-place with a plain old-fashioned shire-hall in 
the midst: in the angles formed by these two main 
thoroughfares are various other buildings and by- 
ways of the town—on the right as you come down 
through the market-place, the old church with its 
noble and lofty square flint-built tower, and at its 
foot an Elizabethan house in spacious garden grounds 
—lower down on the left, a newer and more confused 
quarter, with a modern church conspicuous by a tall 
spire not ill-designed. Or, entering the place by one 
of its minor approaches, you may notice a hospital 
and almshouse of unusual pretensions, the products 
of a once modest, now opulent charity bequeathed 
to the town by a benefactor of the Tudor age. Mr. 
Speed’s picture of Woodbridge (vir.) does not include 
any of these street scenes or approaches, but is taken 





down at the quay-side, where the boats, landing- 
steps, and litter of the river haven contribute a pic- 
turesque foreground, from whence we look up past 
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the garden trees of the bank towards the roofs of left-hand bank to a church and churchyard perched 


the town and the old church tower. 
Of the character of the Woodbridge river scenery 


half-hidden above you; under the right-hand bank 


nestles a gentleman’s cottage; and as you clear the 
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enough has already been said and quoted. The town 
has also the advantage of being within easy reach 
of the pleasantest inland nooks and pastoral undu- 
lations of the district. Three miles off, for instance, 
is the beautiful and peaceful churchyard of Great 
Bealings, a favourite scene of the meditations of 
Bernard Barton. This church, of seemly and vener- 
able grey flint-and-stone architecture, lies open on the 
one side to a sunny slope of fields, and on the other 
is screened by a long avenue of murmuring limes, 
leading down towards a placid and deep-pooled brook. 
A shady lane, leaving behind it a great comfortable 
farmstead ensconced beside the margin of the bare 
upland fields, runs parallel to the avenue at a little 
distance. Follow this lane across the brook, and up 
over the next low ridge of arable country, and in 
little more than a mile you will find it dip again. 
This time it sinks deeply, in a manner more charac- 
teristic of Surrey scenery than of our own, in a 
cutting between high sandy banks overgrown with 
briars and embowered in trees ; a footpath climbs the 


cutting perhaps the fairest of our pastoral valleys 
spreads in view. Rounding a farm overshadowed 
by a rookery, there opens on your left a pleasant 
length of water-meadows: in the foreground just 
below you the thatched cottages of a village straggle 
among gardens and orchards: beyond them a grove 
embosoms and almost conceals a moated manor- 
house, and just on its hither side flows the stream 
which crosses the valley, first passing a ford, next 
spanned by a roadway bridge, and then turning a 
water-mill before you lose its track among the fields. 

This is the village and valley of Playford, the 
chief and favourite bit of admitted “ picturesque” 
in the vicinity. Names not unknown are associated 
with it: at the moat-house lived the abolitionist 
Thomas Clarkson ; and the cottage under the bank is 
still the country home of a veteran of science, whom 
England at large and Cambridge in particular holds 
in honour, the late astronomer-royal Sir George Airy. 
Mr. Speed’s full-page cut (x1.) shows a striking- 
enough foreground detail of the Playford landscape : 
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a pair of rugged brother trees, between whose stems 
and over whose half-exposed roots the village people 
pass, as by a'natural wicket, along a footpath across a 
meadow to the Hall. For the love of Bernard Barton 
we have also reproduced (1x.) the agreeable little old- 
fashioned woodcut representing Playford Church and 
the sunk lane aforesaid, which figures in the 1825 
edition of his poems. The neighbouring parish of 
Culpho has furnished Mr. Speed with another effec- 
tive study, of a wood bordering on a field, in which 
a gipsy fire smoulders beside some disused instru- 
ment of agriculture (x.): this, however, might have 
been drawn from any other country-side almost as 
well as from our own. Our remaining illustrations 
are all taken faithfully from the valley, about four 
miles long, which extends between Playford and 
the Woodbridge river. One (vuI.) is a view of the 
village of Little Bealings, seen from some high 
ground near the railway, called the Hangings; 
another (xu.) of my own old home adjoining the 
same village; and the third (xim.) of Martlesham 
Creek, where the stream watering the valley expands 
and joins the Deben. 

These, and not the river-mouth and sea-coast scenes 
of which I spoke at first, were the familiar and daily 
haunts of my childhood: among the fields and 
woods of this small inland valley did I trail my 
clouds of glory such as they were. The knowledge 
of the sea’s neighbourhood, and of its sending twice 
a day its marginal waters inland, flooding the estu- 
aries, and creeping and fingering up the outlets of 
our meadow streams, and lifting and stroking back 
their water-weeds—this knowledge was indeed never 
absent, and helped to dilate the childish spirit with a 
sense of ulterior mystery, and of the possibility of 
great world-voyages lying not remotely beyond the 
horizon lines. There was a gate on a hill near the 
house, from which one of the reaches of the river 
could be seen glancing at high tide across a few 
miles of country, and on this I loved to lean, travel- 
ling in fancy, and letting the bars and masses of the 
horizon clouds stand for the plains and mountains 
of the unknown continents over sea—savannahs and 
sierras illimitable. But to visit the sea-side itself 
was for us boys a regular excursion and exception 
to the ordinary routine of life. Even to go boat- 


ing in those upper reaches of the Deben four miles . 


off was the affair of a special holiday two or three 
times in a summer. These were occasions of anti- 


cipation and excitement ; but it is not the special 
events and holidays, it is the oft-reiterated childish 
experiences of every day, that sink deepest and most 
haunt the after-thoughts. 

My home in this valley was a plain country house 
at the foot of a slope of light fertile land, screened 
from the north and east by belts of lime, beech, 
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and fir, and jungles of evergreen and other brush- 
wood. In front the view lay open for half a mile, 
across a breadth of park meadows studded with 
trees and intersected by a brook, to a low ridge 
of country fringed with fir plantations. It was 
really a happy valley for the abundance of its sum- 
mer flowers and fruits, and oh the fragrance of those 
violets in March, the tossing freshness of the labur- 
num lamps and guelder-rose balls in the winds of 
spring, oh the bloom and profusion of the June 
roses! And the sweetness of the yellow and red 
raspberries gathered in the morning dew, the size and 
succulence of the black bursting figs and blush-face 
peaches on the garden wall, and what June and 


‘August hours I used to spend perched and busy 


among the cherry boughs, or in the convenient 
fork of an ancient and inexhaustible greengage tree ! 
These last, however, are recollections of material 
joys, and apart from our present purpose. Among 
landscape and nature images pure and simple, those 
I retain most vividly are of the swaying of the alders 
and birches all day long in the summer wind, and 
the ruffling of the seas of sorrel-reddened meadow- 
grass beneath them. Of the miraculous spray and 
sparkle of colour and freshness in a certain wood 
in spring, the floor all carpeted with hyacinth and 
primrose, wood-sorrel and wood-anemone, the boughs 
all glittering with new-budded points of yellow and 
pale-green light. Of the joy of poring hour-after 
hour over the half-translucent depths and flickering 
green reflections of the brook, where it ran shaded 
under sweeping chestnut boughs. Of musing under 
the spreading boughs of a great old Spanish chestnut- 
tree near the Hangings (somehow associated in my 
boyish mind with the Armada), whence the view 
over the pleasant Playford hollow included a few 
acres of reedy marsh known as the “ mere :” a name 
that stirred my imagination mightily; and I can 


‘well remember how the place would serve me some- 


times for King Arthur’s death-scene, or how anon, 
having had it impressed upon me that its mud was 
“bottomless,” I would convert it into a perilous 
morass fraught with histories of engulphed armies. 
Of crossing a stile at evening into a certain favourite 
high field open to the west, whence the spirit could 
go voyaging among the happy archipelagoes of the 
sunset sky, while dusk and mist were filling the val- 
ley at my feet. Of the enchantment of winter frosts, 
with icicles fringing the eaves, and the garden trees 
glittering all transfigured in the tingling air. Or 
again of Sunday afternoons at church in summer, 
where through the open side-door the familiar land- 
scape of clustered cottages and basking meadows and 
wooded slopes lay framed and glowing in the quiet 
sunshine, while the cawing of the rooks and the 
crooning of the wood-pigeons floated in from the 
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tree-tops to temper the discord of our rustic psalmody. 
Dozens of such detailed images will rise up at chance 
moments before me, and there are no glories of the 
world that I have ever seen—no purple-flowered 
and torrent-cloven valley over which the majesty of 
Monte Rosa hangs aureoled at sunset—not the view 
from above Athens, over the blue of the Saronic 
gulf, to AEgina and the fair procession of the Argive 
hills—not the hourly change of gloom and glory 
over the flashing straits and proud-peaked mountain- 
islands of the Hebrides—there is not one of these 
scenes which, fully as at the time I may have felt 
its power, I can yet honestly and in truth recall as 
vividly, or with such a stirring of the spirit, as those 
simple and bounded prospects of my Suffolk home. 

What, indeed, one is inclined to ask, can any one 
really know or feel about nature, whose early days 
have not been spent in the country? What halo of 
beauty and old romance can equal the magic that 
invests those paths wherein you first learnt to run 
and ride, to drink the light and air of sunset or the 
sweetness of the earth’s exhalations after rain, to 
thrill at the sight of a water-rat in the rushes or 
the clatter of a squirrel among the boughs? What 
after-adventures can impress like those which the 
childish imagination invents or magnifies for itself 
out of nothing? 

Prying along the tinkling hedgerows in winter, 
or skating over the flooded and frozen valley meadows, 
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my heart big with purposes of valour aguinst 
the poacher, have I not gone through all the ex- 
citements of stealth and foray, of surprise, ambus- 
cade, and midnight encounter? Among these thou- 
sand eager shocks and stirs of childish experience, I 
know not if one class has more power than another 
in attuning the spirit of man to a sense of nature 
and natural romance. But I am sure, whether it is 
to his honour or not, that the chasing and sporting 
group of emotions for one has much to do with it. 
That instinctive tension of the nerves and tingling 
of the pulses in pursuit, or at the mere presence 
of wild creatures small or great, which we owe to 
long lines of predatory ancestors, disposes the facul- 
ties to a peculiarly vivid reception and retention of 
all accompanying impressions. At the stage the 
world has reached, I do not see that there is morally 
much to be said in favour of men killing and wound- 
ing the weaker animals for pleasure ; and if it could 
be proved that the virtues of physical courage, 
skill, and endurance could be as well kept up with- 
out it, I think there would be nothing. Personally, 
therefore, I am a convinced though not unreluctant 
convert from field sports. Yet I cannot but fear 
that much of our truest, deepest, and even most 
poetical love of nature may go with them. It is 
all very well for a sentimentalist like Leigh Hunt 
to write (as he did more effectively perhaps than 
any one since) against the pleasures that “strew 
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have I not lived all the life and tasted all the joys 
of the trapper by Winnipeg or Huron? Creep- 
ing out at night with the gamekeeper, walking 
softly along the hedgerow paths, or holding my 
breath amid the muffled rustling of the woods, 


the brakes with agonies of feathered wounds.” He 
was brought up within the precincts of Christ’s 
Hospital, with only three weeks’ country holiday in 
the year. But take the case of Wordsworth, and 
see with what gusto he recalls his boyish delights 
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of bird’s-nesting and woodcock-snaring, aud how 
fully he acknowledges the part which these ex- 
citements played along with others in forging the 
links which bound his soul to nature. For my own 
small part, I know that I should never have felt as I 
do the charm of quiet water-pools and the freshness 
of the filmy morning fields, if I had not been used. as 
a boy to visit them at dawn intent on nothing but 
seeing whether my night-lines were stretched or slack. 
Nor should I cherish half such visions, “ felt in the 
blood and felt along the heart,” of the beauty of the 


a 9 100 


red and pale gold woods of autumn quivering in 
bright November air, but for the hours I have stood 
expectant beside them with the gun; nor take half 
such delight in the gentle inclinations and flowing 
boundaries, the soft recession and atmospheric mys- 
tery of the winter fields, if I had not ridden over 
them with eager emptiness of thought to many a 
meet and in many a chase. But enough—the reader 
has not bargained for an autobiography, and must be 
weary by this time of straying with me among the 
Suffolk fields and lanes. Srpney CoLvin. 





Sunset. 


—+- —— 


A ND now on my last cruise J go, 
And in a lonely quest: 
Yet the wind wakes ; the strong tides flow 
For ever to the west. 


Good-bye! All wild and strange the sea, 
And pleasant is the shore: 

But though the coast be dear to me, 
L shall return no more. 


Yet many a golden isle may rise, 
And many o guiding star, 





Or happy shores of Paradise, 
Where our beloved are. 


The Eastern sky looks bleak and cold, 
But day is nearly done: 

My boat rocks .in a track of gold— 
I follow the setting sun. 


Good-bye for ever, love! ana yet—: 
What may the darkness hide? 
On sea or land, if we two met, 


1 should be satisfied. 
M. KENDALL. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 
A FORGOTTEN PAINTER. 


N Eighteenth Century France the figure of Lan- 
tara is the embodiment of unheeded nature in an 
age of sham. The lady who said that nothing was 
real to him except that which had no existence, 
while she only meant to be witty at his expense as a 
dreamer, unknowingly spoke a truth at the expense 
of her contemporaries. His place was in the aisles 
of Fontainebleau and the broad meadows of Milly, 
listening to the eternal hush of leaves, watching the 
‘ glittering stream, communing with the silent flowers. 
His sympathy with nature was stronger than Tho- 
reau’s. She was his first love. Away from her his 
whole character underwent a change; his appetite 
for all things save her memory vanished ; he aban- 
doned himself to chance winds, and with her shining 
image ever before him lived in a perpetual night. 
The death of his mother, the poverty of his home, 
had banished him to the woods and fields. There he 
was happy. It was in the open air that he learned 
the first rudiments of his art. It was in the open 
air that he first practised it, with only flowers and 
trees for his models. There is no instance of a 
human figure in his pictures. There is.a story of 
how a certain marquis, having ordered Lantara to 
paint “a church and a vista,” complained that there 
were no figures in the landscape. ‘They are. at 
mass,” said the artist. And the nobleman’s answer 
was that he would buy the picture when they came 
out. His knowledge of the ways of flowers was 
almost miraculous. He may be called nature’s por- 
trait-painter: were his brethren like him, there would 
be no such thing as still life. With this reverence 
for the wild growths of meadow and wood, it is no 
wonder if he hated the company of men. It is said 
that if a peasant or a huntsman came into his ken, he 
flew and hid among the trees. Thus his early life 
was the life of a Faun. His avoidance of human 
beings was an anticipation of their treatment of him; 
and when his evil day came, and he was one of the 
great crowd of Paris, he must have looked back with 
yearning to the time when, one of nature’s eremites, 
he had no companion save the ancient earth and the 
wild things her children. 

Lantara to many, even to his own countrymen, 
has long been but a name prefiguring an abstract 
idea of genius, poverty, vagabondry. It was taken 
in vain by an enterprising play-writer, who, instead 
of telling his true story, dramatised tradition, and 
produced, in 1809, a certain “Lantara; ou le Peintre 
au Cabaret,” long since forgotten. People liked 


his title, and went to see his play, but they were 


not much nearer the truth than before. It was an 
absurdity signed “ Picard,” and strung with songs 
by Barret, Radet, and Desfontaines. On the first 
night—the 2nd October—the Vaudeville was not 
large enough to hold the audience. Mélingue, the 
hero in “ Benvenuto Cellini,” approved himself an 
excellent ciseleur; and one of Joly’s best points in 
“Lantara” was the production of drawings, which 
he is said to have done famously. So, to suit an 
actor’s little talent, Lantara was disguised as a figure- 
painter—a part in art he himself played worst and 
least willingly of all; and to suit the exigencies of 
comedy, he, a celibate and a poor man, was equipped 
with a daughter and a dét. 

Like most romantic characters, Lantara has in- 
spired romance not only in playwrights, but in 
poets and talemakers. The stories told of him are 
curious. They might even be true, but there are 
no facts to show they are. One says that, having 
received a hundred crowns from that “ most heartless 
of amateurs,” the Comte de Caylus, for a moonlight, 
Lantara was utterly miserable till he and the money 
parted company. He might well have said, as in 
the fable, ‘“‘ Rendez-moi mes chansons et ma somme, 
et reprenez mes cent écus.” All day he wandered 
in a passion of suspicion ; at night, in his garret by 
the Louvre, he could not sleep for thinking of his 
gold ; and when he did sleep he was led through 
such a dance of dreams as made him wish himself 
poor again. To be rid of it was easy enough in the 
Paris of Louis X V.—a very paradise of knaves. He 
went to the cabaret and told his troubles to his 
roistering friends. There was plenty of sympathy. 
It took the form of bumpers and dice ; and before 
long the money troubled Lantara no more. 

There is, too, a touching story of a love affair. 
On the basement of the old house in whose attic 
Lantara slept, lived a young fruiterer—a girl from 
Picardy named Jacqueline. Her voice it was that 
first attracted him; it was sweet and strong and 
clear; and it rose like a skylark’s to his open window 
at dawn: the first and only sound in the humming 
city that brought back to him the memory of 
woods and fields. He had passed the fruit-shop 
daily, heedless of its tenant. Now he lingered on 
the stairs ; hung about the door. Painter and fruit- 
seller soon became friends, then lovers. Many a 
time is she said to have lured him from the wine- 
shop home ; and, in his sorest straits, to have shared 
with him her poor little earnings. Some of his 
best pictures seem to have been painted under the 
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influence of her presence ; and we can well believe 
it. But these love-passages were brief. Jacqueline 


died; and Lantara, oppressed with grief, sought: 


solace in his old haunts. It is told that years after- 
wards he would weep at the mention of her name. 
To get a picture from him, produced in the days of 
Jacqueline, was impossible ; and when asked why he 
prized a certain canvas more than others, he asked : 
“Then you don’t hear Jacqueline singing in the 
landscape ?” 

Those whose word is to be best believed as to the 
painter’s character and mode of life are a M. Lenoir, 
an official who was on intimate terms with Lantara ; 
and a certain descendant of the Renommiéres, who, 
from the talk of his forefathers, was able to supply 
some interesting recollections of their former farm- 
servant. Among moderns the most conscientious 
and indefatigable worker in Lantara lore was Bellier 
de la Chavignerie, who at great pains has unearthed 
a variety of really valuable “ piéces justificatives.” 

Prior to the date of his researches, Montargis, Fon- 
tainebleau, Mélun, Achéres, Chailly, and half a dozen 
other places had claimed Lantara for their son. It 
was Bellier de la Chavignerie who set the question at 
rest ; and it is now known beyond dispute that Simon 
Maturin Lantara was born at Oncy, Seine-et-Oise, on 
the 24th March, 1729. The son of a weaver and a 


country girl, he received no better education than the 


village schoolmaster could give. Losing his mother 
at the age of eight, he was taken from his book and 
put to mind the cows of the local seigneur, M. de la 
Renommiére. Henceforward his days were passed in 
the ‘open fields. It was the best schooling for such a 
spirit. From dawn to sunset he watched the changes 
of the day as on a dial, and drew in inspiration from 
the echoes of the wooded hills. He had neither 
palette nor brush; and it was with the end of a 
branch that he traced bis first pictures; the sand was 
his canvas, and herbs and pebbles were his colours. 
In a fortunate hour his master’s son came home from 
Paris. He saw the little cowherd’s rough tracings on 
sand and.rocks, took him back to the capital, and placed 
him in a studio at Versailles—whose, no one knows. 
From thence Lantara went to Paris. What progress 
he made is told in a story in. the antique manner— 
the manner of the historian of Zeuxis and Apelles. 
The artist for whom he worked, leaving the studio 
one day, gave special instructions to the pupil on no 
account, should visitors drop in, to discover a certain 
picture. No sooner had the door closed upon him 
than Lantara, mounting the steps, whipped off the 
covering and painted in a moment a large and con- 
spicuous fly. The master, coming back, flew to his 
picture to see if all was right ; and there, to his horror, 
was the vile insect. He tried to brush it away ; but 
in vain. Lantara, by this time penitent, frankly 
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confessed his fault. ‘“ You call that a fault?” said 
the painter (surely a realist before realism!) taking 
him by the hand ; “ try never to commit a greater! ” 

When Lantara came to shift for himself he was 
the most fickle of citizens. We find him first in the 
Rue du Chantre ; then in the Rue de la Monnaie, in 
the Barriére du Temple, near the popular fair of 
Saint Laurent; in the Rue de la Vielle Draperie, 
in the Rue de Beauvais, and in the Rue des Dé- 
chargeurs. Everywhere he suffered extreme poverty. 
He was unheeded by the world of picture-buyers, 
and had no knack with the dealers. Even Diderot 
does not mention him. It has been generally 
assumed that he was a drunkard; but there is no 
evidence to show he was more addicted to the wine- 
shop than Piron, Crébillon, and the rest of the Caveau. 
In those days the cabaret was what the café is now. 
But he is not without champions. Aycard declares 
he only drank water ; Roux de Cantal says he was of 
a rare austerity of morals; and his friend Lenoir— 
the best authority of all—though he admits his 
weakness for good things, denies that he ever drank 
to excess. Maybe the few drinking songs Lantara 
wrote—and they are full of gusto—have misled both 
chroniclers and vaudevillists. There are many stories 
of his having sold his pictures for wine; but these 
are unsupported by evidence, while there is plenty of 
proof that he bartered them for cakes and conjitures. 
Lenoir, I take it, was right: Lantara was rather a 
glutton than a tippler. At any rate, when, towards 
the close of his life, he was taken to the hospital, the 
Superior gave him many weeks of grace as a con- 
valescent, that he might paint him picturesin exchange 
for friandises. It was at La Charité—the same 
hospital—that he ended his days. He fell into a 
state of utter destitution in his lodging in the Rue 
des Déchargeurs ; and on the 22nd December, 1778, 
falling ill in the streets, he once more visited the 
Superior. This time it was necessary to see the 
Confessor as well. It was the end. The faun was 
then and there to follow his ancestry, and leave as 
they the generous and inspiring earth he had loved 
so well. He died as he had lived with a jest, a 
painter’s jest, upon his lips. 

He is represented neither at Fontainebleau nor 
at Versailles. One picture in the Louvre, a “ Soleil 
Couchant,” was bought as late as 1846. For the 
rest, his achievement —his dawns and sunsets, his 
“Bergers” and his “ Pécheurs Amoureux,” his moon- 
light scenes, and his “nappes d’eau”—is in private 
hands. Two only, as far as we know, have found 
their way to England. These are what he called 
“Tableaux de Reconnaissance,” given to M.de Renom- 
miére, his first patron and friend. That his genius 
for presenting Nature as she really appeared was 
not entirely lost on some of his contemporaries, is to 
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be seen from a few scattered criticisms in contem- 
porary chronicles; notably the continuation of the 
“Mémoires Sécrets”? of Bachaumont, the writer of 
which declares that no one has better expressed the 
different hours of the day ; and that Lantara excelled 
in “ prospective aérienne.” Among portraits of his, 
the most trustworthy is that of Vateau, nephew of 
the great Antoine Watteau. It pictures Lantara as 
he was: an uncouth, simple cowherd, forced into the 
artificial light of Paris by the accident of genius, and 
suffering from the rebuffs of fashion by reason of his 
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love of nature. His epitaph has been written by a 
bel esprit of his day. Thus it runs :— 
: “ Je suis le peintre Lantara. 

La Foi m’a tenu lieu de livre, 


L’Esperance me faisait vivre, 
Et La Charité m’enterra.” 


It says much for a painter when the story runs 
that he wept with admiration on the Pont Neuf at 
a sunset, and that he was accused of setting a farm 
on fire to enjoy the effect; and these things were 
said of Lantara. A. Eoemont Hake. 
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T has been wisely said that “to know the history 
of a bird, you must know its life-history,” and 

this is absolutely true; and if you would wish to 
know and see the truth about feathers in all their 
_ perfection, there is no way to study them but on 
the living bird. The way to study the clothes of 
men may be to go where cast-off clothes do congre- 
gate, but birds’ feathers are not so; cast off, they tell 





I.—A PRIMARY OF THE ARGUS PHEASANT: 


you but little, they show you less. Therefore orni- 
thological savants shed so little light and lustre 
on the study of feathers. They try to seek the 





knowledge of the living among the dead, and think 
to gain an insight into all the poetry of a bird’s 
joyous life by handling so many thousands of mere 
bird mummies. They only can teach aright who 
study the living thing in its own surroundings and 
and connections. 

There are few birds that have but absolutely one 
colour pervading the whole of their plumage. Still, 





DESIGN SUGGESTING FEATHER ON FEATHER. 


there are some: as, for example, our own crow, 
raven, blackbird, and swan. But even in these there 
is no monotony ; there is lovely iridescence, and the 
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various masses of feathers follow the structure of the 
masses of muscle on the body, and these being at 
differing angles make the feathers likewise, so that 
the light falls upon the diverse facets and reveals 
the curving lines of the masses of scapulars and 
flank feathers, of primaries and tail coverts. Let us, 
however, consider, firstly, our little homely sparrow : 
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pattern on this part. Now watch the wings, and see 
how the thing that at once catches the eye is a short 
white bar at the base, and a longer buffish brown bar 
more in the middle of the wing; both these bars of 
varying tones are in the same way the result of a 
number of part-coloured feathers placed in regular 
groups over the muscles of the wings, so that all the 


Il,— ARGUS PHEASANT IN DISPLAY. 


not one from Fleet Street, but rather one from 
some quiet country stack-yard (111.), so that we may 
really see him in his true colours; and note how he 
has a central line of black running along his back, 
from his neck to his tail; on each side of this black 
is a rich red-brown stripe. We should naturally 
imagine that the black stripe was of one sort of 
feathers entirely, and the brown of another, but it is 
not so. Here is one of the feathers of the back, and 
you will see how exactly the black space covers half 
the surface, and the lighter colour shows the brown, 
feather after feather laid in regular sequence giving the 


white ruds placed side by side make the first bar, and 
the larger, similarly, make the second bar. This is 
the simplest form of common ornamentation, and yet 
here, on this vulgar bird, we find three differently 
marked sorts of feathers used to produce the same 
kind of design required. I need hardly point out 
the delicious variety, the exquisite treating of all 
formality, whilst yet the central idea of the design 
is always kept in sight. 

The best time for seeing perfect feathering is 
in the winter, and onward to the spring; then, 
after a very short honeymoon, the birds settle down 
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to domestic drudgery with exemplary ardour, with 
the result that at the end of a few weeks their 














Ill.—THE SPARROW. 


tail-feathers are rough and irregular, their pinions 
worn and ragged from constant contact with the nest. 
in sitting; and by the time their new suit comes 
at midsummer, they are more than ready for it. 
The spring, of course, is the climax of a bird’s 
life. With scrupulous care he arranges hourly his 
feathers, all their markings are seen to perfection, 
and many peculiarities of decoration are then and 
then alone displayed. The fleshy combs and pro- 
tuberances become scarlet and enlarged, and any one 
who has not seen a pheasant or cock grouse at this 
season of love would be astonished at the altera- 
tion from his normal state. The cock pigeon swells 
that part of his body most adorned with iridescent 
feathers to make the grandest show he can; and every 
humble finch and small bird brushes up his modest 
finery. It is said that not a single bright-coloured 
feather on any bird’s body is left idle or undisplayed. 
If birds have bright-coloured tails, they raise them 
to their highest and fullest and abase their heads ; 
if bright heads, then they shake out their plumes, 
their eye distends, and their wattles swell; and if, 
as in some cases, they have large tippets of feathers 
falling on both sides of the head, they contrive the 
bewildered hen shall see all the glories of both sides 
at one glance, and so drag all the feathers of the 
far side round to the near side, making such a huge 
mass that the face is nearly hidden, and the pro- 
jecting beak alone shows where the head must be. 
All this is done for the hen’s benefit, and it is only 
done when she is near; it all turns on her existence, 
and ceases if she be absent. 
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To our mind the argus pheasant (11.), in the remark- 
able character of its patterned feathers, stands alone ; 
and there is no bird that is, in sporting parlance, 
within a hundred miles of it. His secondary feathers 
(1.), whilst in the normal position on the wing, are a 


. ‘curiosity that is most staggering, such an amount 


of decoration lying apparently hidden and idle (not 
like the familiar peacock, which, when not display- 
- ing its tail coverts, yet makes a beautiful appearance 
with great elegance of line and brilliancy of colour), 
and further lying on a bird, the whole effect of which 
is dowdy and not dismal. It seems as if the design 
were misplaced and wasted; but watch the change 
that comes over the bird when spring arrives. He 
first becomes active and restless, instead of sleepy 
and heavy ; he runs about briskly, and from time to 
time shakes his wings with a rustling sound, as if to 
get into order and place that large clump of feathers 
that have hitherto looked’ so untidy and purpose- 
less ; and then suddenly, as his critical future is well 
in front of him, he tucks down his head, throws 
up his wings, and arches them high over his back, 
till the feathers of each wing meet and form a per- 
fect circle, the field of which is of delicately-varie- 
gated browns; and sunk in this field seem to lie 
rows of little balls, all perfect and round, with a 
bright spot of high white light on their curved 
sides, as if from the presence of the sun itself. Look 
now at our illustration (1v.); although it loses some- 
what through being translated into black and white, 
it is yet vastly beautiful; on the feather, from 
which this ball-and-socket design was photographed, 
there were twenty-one similar spots, and every 





IV.—A FEATHER PATTERN. 


feather of the secondaries is alike and yet not 
similar. For the scheme of the design is this: that 
there is a central light above them, which casts its 
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highest light upon them, so that no two balls have 
the light actually on the same spot, but as each is 
higher or lower in the circle to the right or the left, 
so the light spot moves with geometric exactness, 
so that the ocelli (as they: 
are commonly called) 
_ which come on _ those 
feathers which are per- 
pendicular have the light 
at the top of the feather, 
whilst those on the fea- 
ther lying horizontally 
have the light nearest 
the shaft. Further, as if 
to give value to these 
delicately-shaded ocelli, 
there are on the main 
field of the feather strong 
dark spots and stripes of 
deep brown, and on the 
very shaft itself there 
are long alternating black 
and white stripes. And 
then, lastly, on the pri- 
maries there is the exact similitude of another 
feather lying upon the true one. This inner space 
is of a lighter and more delicate tone of chestnut 
than the rest, and is covered with minute white 
dots; the effect is most deceptive, and any one 
might well be excused for taking these mock pri- 
maries for true feathers. 

Mr. Darwin, with his usual vigour, says, in re- 
gard to this exceptional display of patterned feather: 
“Many will declare that it is utterly incredible that 
a female bird should be able to appreciate fine shading 
and exquisite patterns. It is undoubtedly a marvel- 
lous fact that she should possess this almost human 
degree of taste, though perhaps she admires the 
general effect rather than each separate detail. He 
who thinks that he can safely gauge the discrimina- 
tion and taste of the lower animals may deny that 
the female argus pheasant can appreciate such re- 
fined beauty, but he will then be compelled to admit 
that the extraordinary attitudes assumed by the male 
during the act of courtship, by which the wonderful 
beauty of his plumage is fully displayed, are purpose- 
less.” Now that is a conclusion that Mr. Darwin 
will not consent to. Whatever may have been the 
cause and the origin of this peculiar beauty in the 
bird’s plumes, it is certain that it exists, and that it 
is well worth far more study than is usually given 
to it. The schemes of colour are endless, and are 
almost always satisfactory, even to our own eyes. 
There are some examples that are vastly different to 
any arrangement of colour that man would make; 
but I think it would be wise to wait before we con- 
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demn them, as our knowledge of the boundaries of 
the laws of right and wrong in colour is far from 
complete or perfect. I refer to cases like those of 
the tremendously coloured macaws and parrots of 
the New World, one of 
which has nearly every 
known colour in alarm- 
ing proximity (I speak 
as a man), with the re- 
sult that it causes the 
conventional xsthetic to 
shudder. Here is a state- 
ment of the colours of its 
secondary wing-feathers. 
On one side of the shaft 
the plumes are all black ; 
on the other side at the 
base it commences with 
brilliant orange, which 
runs into yellow of a pure 
tone, often blending into 
green, and that again 
merges in a violet-blue ; 
and as the colours on one 
feather are varied, so also is the total colouring. It 
is a mass of varied colour, and I do not know of any 
simple or compound colour that does not find a place 
in some part of it. Of its utility to some end I have 
no doubt ; and, further, I am ready to believe also in 
its complete rightness ; for we must ever remember, 
as I said at starting, that the right way to see any- 
thing is to see it in its own native surroundings and 
settings. To see and consider a poor macaw with 
his eye-opening arrangements of brilliant blue and 
gaudy yellow feathers in a smoke-begrimed city, or 
manacled with chains to a swinging perch in the 
Zoological Gardens, is unfair.and misleading; but 
think of him as sporting in the dense tangle of tro- 
pical creepers of his native wilds! Gorgeous flowers 
hanging pendent from above meet and lovingly re- 
peat the colours of his much-abused feathers; the 
very dead tree-trunks are ablaze with orchid blos- 
soms, and the whole scene is one complete carnival 
of colour. From such a home he comes, and we 
should remember, as we have said always, these and 
similar questions before hastily criticising adversely 
any of nature’s marvellous designs. We feel very 
strongly that there probably would be no better way 
invented of inculcating in the mind of the young a 
knowledge of the limitless realms of beauty in colour 
and charms of delicate design than the placing be- 
fore them typical examples of the plumage of birds. 
Those who lean to tender schemes of colour would 
find help without end in the study of the feathers 
of our own familiar British birds, whilst those who 
longed for a full palette and the whole range of 
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colour would find their wildest fancies beaten by the 
winged denizens of the West. 
I have read treatises and handbooks on the study 








of colour; anything more gloomy and less likely 
to appeal to and interest the student we can hardly 
conceive of. Their illustrations, too, are dreary ex- 
amples of how utterly miserable mechanical colouring 
is. But place examples of the theories to be insisted 








upon, in the shape of a woodcock’s wing (vr.) or the 
feathers of the teal (v.), and there would be no fear 
of interest flagging or lessons forgotten. My own 








foundation of a knowledge of the system of com- 
plementary colouring was gained from the study of 
a robin’s breast, and from its quiet beauty I learnt 
a truth that, I rejoice to believe, never will be 
forgotten. CuarLes Wuymper. 
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“A SPANISH DANCER.” 


From THE Picture sy N. SICHEL. 


HE fortune of those painters who go down into 
the land of Cervantes and Richard Ford is 
often to be more Spanish than Spain. What with 
“ventas” and “ posadas,”” what with “ majas” and 
“ toreros,” serenaders and alguacils, Don Quixote and 
Gil Blas, the “ Bachelor of Salamanca” and the 
“ Bohemian Girl,” the result of their cogitations 
is a Spain about as Spanish as your average R.A.’s 
idea of Beatrice and Rosalind is Shakespearian. 
Herr Sichel, it must be owned, is not so romantic 
as most of his fellows. Such dancers as he has 
depicted are no more common objects in the Penin- 
sula than they are in Seven Dials; and in this 
respect he may be said to have submitted to con- 
vention, But the pose and figure of his model are 


graceful; the vegetation about her and the “ para- 
pidge ” on which she sits are plainly studied from 
nature ; and you may be sure that her frock is well 
painted, and the sky above her of right Spanish 
azure. Altogether, his work is painter-like, and 
his Hispanism (to coin a word) uncommonly dis- 
creet_ and studious. 

And he is no “ realist” either. To some French- 
men the interest of his motive would consist in the 
baser consequences, physical and moral, of dancing 
the fandango for coppers, barefoot and bareheaded, 
on the king’s highway. Herr Sichel is not so vio- 
lently carried away from grace. He has seen only 
the pleasant aspects of his model, and approves him- 
self in his way a seeker after Beauty. 
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(From the Picture by N. Sichel.) 
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MERE it not that the modern idea of 
restoration 7s modern, the Renais- 
sance phase of glass-painting would 
never have come to pass; for the 
en fem eae! greater part of what remains to 
————— us of that period is to be found 
in Gothic windows. 

How far the consideration of the Gothic character 
of the stonework influenced the artists of the Six- 
teenth Century in the design of the glass they put into 
it, can scarcely be determined by us at this distance 
of time, but there can be little doubt that it did 
go for something with them, else they had not been 


‘the artists they undoubtedly were. One sees, too, 


in the glass of the early Sixteenth Century, more 
plainly even than in wood or stone carving, how 
gradually the new style was assimilated by the 
medieval crafts. This is not so much the case in 
Italy, where the Gothic style never took firm root 
at all (and where glass-painting was not so largely 
practised) as in France, whence the Renaissance 
reached us in turn. The beautiful style of Francois 
Premier may be described as Italian executed by 
Gothic workmen, or at all events by men in whom 
the Gothic traditions were not yet extinct. Very 
especially in French glass-painting do we note this 
lingering Gothic element; and it gives to it an 
interest which no mere imitation or reproduction 
could arouse in us. Eventually the Renaissance did, 
of course, assert itself in glass-painting, and we 
arrive at windows absolutely different from any- 
thing that was done in the Middle Ages. The 
change was in some places much more rapid than 
in others. The new school made livelier progress 
where there was no older school to supplant. Cer- 
tainly in France there was along period of transition, 
during which time windows were produced in great 
number, more or less belonging to the Cinquecento, 
more or less retaining the character of Gothic glass. 
And that character of Gothic glass was something 
which we could ill afford to lose; for it is the character 
which belongs inherently to glass. The Gothic glass- 
painters did in fact so thoroughly develop the resources 
of the material, that a Renaissance window treated 
really like glass inevitably suggests the lingering of 
Gothic tradition in the artist. This is no slight 
praise of Gothic work; and, by implication, it tells 
against the later Renaissance glass-painters, whose 
triumphs were in a direction somewhat apart from their 
craft. The great windows at Brussels, for example, 
illustrate a new departure. They seem to have no- 
thing in common with medieval art. But in many of 
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the churches of Rouen, and elsewhere in Normandy, 
there are windows that leave one in doubt as to 
whether they should more properly be ascribed to the 
one style or the other (11.). 

It has been said already that Gothic glass-painting 
tended always more and more in the pictorial direction ; 
but the pictures were glass pictures. Often they were 
set without other framework than the masonry in 
the mullioned windows of flamboyant architecture ; 
and in such cases it is oftentimes exceedingly diffi- 
calt to determine offhand whether they belong to the 
same date as their setting or to a later. It is only 
the ornament that at an early period distinctly proves 
the fact of Renaissance influence. The two examples 
given from Shrewsbury (11. and Iv.) are probably of 
German origin, but they illustrate this transitional 
character very plainly. The one might pass, in the 
absence of any marked style in its ornamental details, 
for Gothic; the other is betrayed by the architec- 
tural framework enclosing it, and there is no mistak- 
ing it for anything but Renaissance. Yet both of 
them belong to the same series, and are obviously by 
the same hand. 

Step by step the new art encroached upon the old. 
But it was some time before the point of workman- 
likeness was passed ; and we find, accordingly, a phase 
of Renaissance glass-painting which is distinctly akin 
to the later Gothic, out of which it grew. It was, in 
fact, the after-fruit of Gothic art fertilised by that 
flood of Renaissance feeling which swept over France 
in the Sixteenth Century. Instances of such glass 
abound most in Rouen. For example, in the church 
of §. Vincent there are no less than twelve large 
windows of it. The subjects are in some instances 
carried through several of the lights, or all of them ; 
in others the pictures are put side -by side with 
nothing but the stonework and the iron bars to 
separate them, preventing very much the appearance 
of one large picture. Happily the canopy was re- 
duced at this fime to very insignificant dimensions 
(as in the above-mentioned examples from Shrews- 
bury), and it resolved itself, not seldom, into some- 
thing that might more properly be described as ara- 
besque ornament. Even where its absence resulted 
in a certain confusion of one subject with another, 
this was compensated by some breadth of effect ; 
and, in any case, one would gladly pay a greater 
price than this to be rid of the tedious sameness of 
canopy work. 

The artists of this period made characteristic use 
of a beautiful grey-blue glass for the backgrounds of 
their pictures, and painted the distant landscape upon 
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it, producing, in their way, really wonderful aérial 
effects. These backgrounds in themselves suffice to 
mark the departure from Gothic use. In some of the 
Rouen windows referred to there are good examples of 
this Renaissance treatment, where distant scenery and 
cities are painted with great delicacy upon the grey- 
blue. But most interesting in this way are two sub- 
jects from the life of St. Peter, in which are shown the 
bare trunks of the trees against a cold grey sky (I.). 
The leads take the lines of the larger limbs of the 
trees, whilst the lesser branches and small twigs are 
painted on the glass. The ingenuity of the glazier 
is no less to be admired than the skill of the painter ; 
and the result is in its way perfect. The colour of 
the glass is completely in harmony with the senti- 
ment of the scene: it is wintry. Were all pictorial 
attempts in glass like this, there would not be a very 
strong case against pictorial treatment. The pity is 
that the artist is not always a glass-painter, the glass- 
painter not always an artist. 

An interesting subject in this series at S. Vincent 
is that in which the devils are put to flight. The 


nearest of them is ruby-coloured, spotted in an un- 
canny fashion, like a brilliant but poisonous-looking 
fungus. The restorer of this window has supple- 
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mented these retreating devils with a still more dis- 
tant one, painted on the grey-blue sky. The figure 
is grotesque enough, and put in with considerable 
cleverness; but somehow it is not of the Sixteenth 
Century. It suggests the properties of the theatre, 
and not the hobgoblin of old belief. The devils we 
meet with in old glass, outrageously quaint as they 
often are, do not suggest the imp of pantomime. 
Some of the most brilliant.and beautiful colour here 
is in the window illustrative of the life and death 
of St. John the Baptist. This is the more remark- 
able because it has been restored; but in this case 
the restoration has been most sympathetically done. 
In an allegorical window on the opposite side of 
the choir the extreme of brilliancy is reached. It is 
divided horizontally into three divisions, in each of 
which is a subject of processional character, full of 
meaning obviously ; but the meaning of it all is not 
so obvious. It is enough to know that the colour is 
rich, in parts even magnificent, and that for all the 
pictorial character of the design (and it is pictorial to 
a degree) it is not only glass-like but like very good 
glass. The variation of the colour is managed with 
as much regard to glazing as to effect. Like most of 
the glass at S. Vincent, it is neither low-toned nor 
one-toned, but full of colour, 
in some cases strongly con- 
trasted; but there is not a 
discordant note in it. 

In a chapel at the end of 
the north aisle are some win- 
dows of different character 
but not less worthy of at- 
tention. The centre window 
in particular is remarkable. 
It is rich in colour, clever 
in drawing, interesting in 
composition, and good in 
all respects. Interspersed, 
Gothic fashion, among 
figures that are scarcely 
Gothic, are numerous little 
labels descriptive of the 
persons represented. Thus 
“ Richesse” is the name 
attached to a lady arrayed 
in gorgeous golden robe, and 
“Pitie” to a more soberly- 
dressed matron; one dead 
or dying figure is labelled 
“Peche,” and a group of 
gaily-clad men “Les Riches 
Ingras.” Death is repre- 
sented as assaulting both 
“Le Riche” and “Le Poure.” 


This window is a “ morality ” 
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indeed, but art is not sacrificed to the moral. 
Much of the interesting glass at S. Patrice is of 
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a later date. There are windows of the Seventeenth 
Century, and the three windows at the end of the 
altar were adapted to their present position and 
enclosed in a border as late as the year 1745. But 
there are good windows of the period under discussion. 
One of them, in illustration of the life of S. Louis, 
leaves one in doubt as to whether it should not be 
called Gothic. It is more serious in character than 
is usual in Renaissance work, being strikingly low 
in tone, yet at the same time rich. In most of the 
subjects the blue mantle of the king with its diaper 
of golden fleurs-de-lis is conspicuous. It is of a 
deep indigo, inclining sometimes towards purple, and 
the blue of the background is also of an inky hue. 
One of the best panels is that in which the king 
is represented in a golden boat with white sails 
(ermine-diapered), a crown of gold upon his head, 
praying before a little crucifix, his one companion 
uplifting his hands in prayer or terror. With the 
exception of the green of this man’s drapery there is 
no other colour but the pale blue of his armour and 
the dark blue of his cloak (for once undiapered, as if 
the artist felt that here the golden lilies were out of 
place) and of the sea around him. The water extends 
to the very top of the picture, distant vessels painted 
on it. It must be allowed that the storm does not 
appear to rage very violently ; but the whole effect 
of colour is not only beautiful but impressive. An 
inscription explains how :— 


“ En revenant du pays de Syrie 
En mer fut tourmente .. . . gde furie 
Mais en priant Jesu Christ il en fut delivre.” 


The absolute date of this window may be what it 
may. If the artist lived in Gothic times, some hint 
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at least of the new art had reached him. If he was 
of the Sixteenth Century, he was nevertheless not 
free from the influence of Gothic tradition. Other 
windows, some of them dated, are more distinctly of 
the Sixteenth Century. Of these the finest shows in 
its lower half the martyrdom of a saint and her com- 
panions (not sainted), whose bodies are seen issuing 
from the back of a brazen bull, planted in the midst 
of the flames that curl greedily towards their victims. 
There is something like dramatic expression in the 
figures of the executioners who feed the fire, shading 
their eyes meanwhile from the glare. 

Still more interesting is the upper half of this 
same window, in which is set forth the familiar 
picture of the vision of S. Eustace. The richly- 
robed figure of the saint forms a nucleus of bright 
colour in the centre light; behind him are seen, in 
the distance, the huntsmen in full pursuit. Facing 
S. Eustace, in a side light, stands the legendary stag 
with the crucifix between his antlers, balanced, in the 
light on the other side, by the white horse of the 
convert. The pale forms of the hounds, of graceful 
greyhound type, run through the three lights and 
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IIIl.—TRANSITION WORK: SHREWSBURY. 





FROM GOTHIC GLASS TO RENAISSANCE. 


hold the composition together. In the same way the 
purple colour of the drapery is echoed again in the 
purple tree-trunks, and, more faintly, in the grey- 
blue sky. The combination of these colours with 
the cool green of the foliage all about forms most 
pleasant colour. This evidence of some distinct 


intention in the way of colour combination is cha- 
racteristic; and the scheme of blue and purple and 
cool green in connection with silvery white is a 
very favourite one. So also the peculiarly silvery 
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late-Gothic and Renaissance glass; and there are at 
least two brilliant examples in the cathedral. Some- 
thing there is also at S. Maclou; but there the best 
glass is Gothic, notably that in the flamboyant rose 
window at the west end, which is a wonder of rich 
colour. It is interesting to compare this with the 
Sixteenth Century glass in the south rose of S. Ouen. 
Save for a certain tinge of purple, it is fairly good 
in colour, but the design is somewhat absurd. The 
figures radiate from the centre of the wheel, so that 
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IV.—GERMAN RENAISSANCE, GOTHIC INFLUENCE: SHREWSBURY. 


character of the white glass employed belongs to 
the style. At S. Vincent it is singularly beautiful 
in quality. 

The two large windows at the east end of the 
aisles of the church of S. Godard belong probably to 
the latter half of the Sixteenth Century ; but as yet 
there is no falling-off : even the perspective of the 
architecture is rendered without any heavy shading. 
The variety in the design of this period, as compared 
with the Gothic, is infinite; and in each of these 
windows there is distinct individuality. The con- 
trast. between the two, both in colour and design, is 
striking. Yet neither of them strikes one as the 
kind of thing one has seen before. The churches of 
S. Romain, S. Nicaire, and S. Vivien also contain 


only a small proportion of them stand upright. This, 
however, is of less consequence, seeing that they 
have no legs, but grow out of a kind of Renaissance 
bouquet-holder. 

The beautiful church of Brou, though it was not 
begun till after 1506, is essentially transitional in 
style. This may be in part attributable to the fact 
that as early as 1480 the wife of Philip, Comte de 
Bresse, afterwards Duke of Savoy, made her vow to 
erect a church, which only her son’s widow ultimately 
fulfilled. But there is no need to seek further ex 
planation than that this mixed style of architecture 
is characteristic of that part of the country, so much 
so as to go by the name of Burgundian. The glass 
at Brou is not unworthy of its beautiful setting; 
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in fact it is in perfect harmony with the church. 
That is as much as to say that it is rich and fanciful 
in the extreme; florid, indeed, but never tame or 
uninteresting. Taking it as a whole, it is intricate 
in detail, rich in colour, well designed, and altogether 
admirably done. It suggests a designer of the type 
that is not always sufficiently master of himself to 
exercise entire self-restraint, but is yet even in his ex- 
cesses an artist, and a powerful one. The effigies of 
Margaret and Philibert and their patron saints figure 
prominently in the glass, and the east windows are 
given up to shields of arms, arranged in a fashion 
that is not without suggestiveness. A curious sub- 
ject-window at the end of the south transept sets 
forth the history of Susanna—not the familiar in- 
cident, but the elders brought to judgment and led 
off to prison. Flesh-painting is “‘aiblins nae temp- 
tation ” to the glass-painter. The quadity of flesh he 
cannot get, and in dealing with the nude the leads 
present exceptional difficulty; whereas drapery affords 
him opportunity for colour more gorgeous than the 
palette of the oil-painter offers. 

In Paris there is a great deal of good work at 
S. Etienne (1531, &c.), and again at S. Gervais 
(1568—1614). The cathedrals of Auch, Rheims, 
Sens, Auxerre, Bourges, Troyes, Chalons-sur-Marne, 
and very many others, afford specimens. So also 
do the churches of S. Nizier, 8S. Jean, and 8S. Made- 
laine at Troyes. In the choir of S. Madelaine, of 
which the glass belongs to the first ten years of the 
Sixteenth Century, Gothic and Renaissance details 
occur side by side in the same window. It is par- 
ticularly irritating to find that some of these very 
windows have been made “ as good as new,” and for 
the purposes of study, consequently, not much better 
than new glass. The church of S. Joseph at Chalons 
contains a number of windows, dating from 1527 to 
1537, that recall the Rouen glass. S. Alpin again, 
in the same town, has picture-windows cf considerable 
interest. The list might be extended indefinitely. 
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It would be incomplete, however, without some men- 
tion of the windows in the church of S. Etienne at 
Beauvais, which are equal to anything to be seen of 
their kind. They belong to a period (1548—1575) 
when the new style had developed itself already to 
a point at which the weakness of the pictorial system 
of design stands confessed. 

Some of the figures in these windows are about 
as well drawn as anything to be found in old glass, 
and in design they sometimes remind one of Raphael, 
who, by the way, is said to have furnished designs 
for the tapestry from which the town derives its 
fame. The execution of the painting also is so ex- 
quisite as almost to disarm criticism. Disapprove as 
we may of pictorial glass-painting, we feel, in the 
presence of such work, that success justifies any 
treatment. It is of the essence of artistic bigotry 
to repudiate that which is beautiful, because it does 
not fit in with our own preconceived ideas of what 
is proper. Beauty very properly refuses to be put 
away in the paltry. little pigeon-holes we may think 
fit to provide for it; and the pedant who has fur- 
nished himself with, as he thinks, a sufficiency of 
neat labels, naturally relieves the irritation he feels 
when he finds that none of them will fit, by damning 





V.—A DETAIL: ROUEN. 


the unamenable example. This work is indeed beau- 
tiful ; but in it already effect is sacrificed to delicacy, 
and that delicacy is itself marred by the leads which 
hold the glass together, and the bars which support 
it in its place. They were not to be avoided, and the 
artist must from the beginning have been aware of 
that. It was his business to take the inevitable con- 
ditions into account. Lewis F. Day. 


EDWARD BURNE JONES. 
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HILE the founders of the first Pre-Raphaelite 

school, Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti (in 
his first stage), were inspired with the love of nature, 
and earnestly sought to render it with something 
of the untiring care and minuteness of the early 
Flemings and of the school of Diirer, the second 
school, or later development, of which Mr. Burne 
Jones is now the undisputed chief, has in externals 
approached more closely to the manner of the early 
Italian Renaissance. It lays claim to be the legiti- 


mate successor of the great Florentines of the Fif- 
teenth Century, the exponent of their. methods, the 
interpreter of their aims, and the guide who aspires 
to lead art back to the paths from which it has since 
strayed. It may be said to have been generated 
from the later manner of Rossetti, when abandon- 
ing the more intense and spontaneous, if cruder, 
conceptions of his early time, he assumed the strange 
quintessencié manner which he made his own ; deal- 
ing with symbols and ideas which were only at 











EDWARD BURNE JONES. 


second-hand, if at all, derived from the external 
world; and perpetually struggling to give pictorial 
representation to the most delicate shades of emo- 
tion, thought, and fancy, through a medium un- 
suitable for the expression of the painter’s meaning 
and for all practical purposes unvarying. Such an 
attempt, as was inevitable, resulted in failure—a 
splendid and striking failure, the more impressive as 
the genius of the struggler appeared the greater— 
but yet, as the work of a life, a sad and lamentable 
one. To Mr. Burne Jones, strongly influenced by 
the master, but never completely overshadowed or 
controlled by him, the school owes to a very great 
extent its archaistic tendency, its delight in what 
is eccentric in shape or quaint in conceit, and its 
excessive love for allegory of a type which aspires 
to appear high, grave, and unfathomable, but is 
oftener merely obscure, because it neither invites nor, 
perhaps, repays interpretation. 

With the so-called Pre-Raphaelites of the first 
school—those whom Mr. Ruskin has so eloquently 
and so vehemently defended—Mr. Burne Jones has 
little or nothing in common. How strangely inap- 
plicable to his intensely subjective, artificial style 
appears the following main precept enunciated in the 
“ Pre-Raphaelitism ” :—‘ They should go to nature 
in all singleness of heart, and walk with her labo- 
riously and trustingly, having no other thought 
but how best to penetrate her meaning ; rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing.” 
Or again, such a passionate defence as the following 
of the principles and practice of the ‘ Brotherhood” : 
—The first current fallacy of society . . . . was 
that the Pre-Raphaelites imitated the errors of the 
early painters. There is not a shadow 
of resemblance between the two styles. . The 
Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures: they paint from 
nature only. . .. . If they adhere to their prin- 
ciples and paint nature as it is around them, with 
the help of modern science, with the earnestness of 
the painters of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies, they will, as I said, found a new and noble 
school in England.” 

It must, however,’be owned that such principles 
as those so laid down by Mr. Ruskin would consti- 
tute a justification, not only of the school he sought 
to uphold, but, indeed, of all schools which earnestly 
and without bravado seek to reproduce nature as it 
is. Indeed, the main principle, “rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and scorning nothing,” might 
serve as the motto of the ultra-naturalistic schools 
which the preaching and example of modern France 
has recently given to the world. Is it not, indeed, in 
another shape, “le document humain,” the device 
inscribed on the banner of those who, in art, follow 
the theories and practice in literature of Zola and his 
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school? A faithful observance of this too sweeping 
first. principle—to which, indeed, Mr. Ruskin has for- 
tunately adhered in theory only—would rob art of 
its truest and noblest prerogative—that of selection ; 
it would confound the essential and eternal truths of 
nature with merely accidental and temporary reali- 
ties, it would blur and blot her aspect, and render it 
less clear than ever to our eyes. What, to quote but 
a single instance, from such a point of view, are we 
to say to the noblest art of the Greeks, based always 
on nature and never departing from truth, but the 
truer and the more representative because they pro- 
ceeded by selection—seizing upon and combining the 
separate manifestations of nature which together con- 
stitute the true ideal ? 

Yet, with this essential and all-important reser- 
vation, the first principles just quoted from “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism ” may be accepted as a basis and a test 
of sound, true, and enduring art, not only of the 
school to which they have special reference, but of all 
schools. How has Mr. Burne Jones satisfied the test 
thus set up? How does his art fulfil the requirements 
of such an ideal? Can it in truth be said that he 
studies nature, save through strangely-coloured lenses 
of his own, or that his art. is the outcome or even 
a generalisation of nature? It is a smaller matter 
that in the earlier stages of his career he did not care 
to make full use of the aids of modern science, but 
preferred to err in his favourite company; for, by 
degrees, this mannerism at least he has in a great 
measure thrown off, and he has striven with well- 
nigh complete success to attain technical mastery 
in all branches of “his art. Can it be truly said 
that, in returning to the manner, the technique, and 
the subjects affected by the primitive painters, he 
has laboured with their simple earnestness, with 
their naiveté, or their singleness of purpose? He 
has doubtless caught in a remarkable degree the 
strangeness of aspect, the technical methods, the 
occasional errors of draughtsmanship and _propor- 
tion, the merely literary and humanistic side of the 
art of the Quattrocento—such eccentricities, indeed, 
as were in part the result of the want of an absolute 
technical mastery adequate to keep pace with the 
exuberant fancy peculiar to the time, in part of a too- 
unbounded admiration for the newly-revived classical 
culture. The great Quattrocentists were themselves, 
by comparison with the preceding idealistic age of 
Giotto and his disciples, realists, striving to replace 
the generalised truth and the limited technical re- 
sources of the earlier century by a more accurate 
representation, in so far as their means permitted, 
of the facts and aspects of nature and the senti- 
ments evoked by these in the human heart. What 
we reverently admire in them is, not the quaint- 
nesses and angularities of a style on the high-road 
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to perfection though not yet at the goal, but the 
noble striving after truth, the magnificent energy, 
the exuberance of fancy and idea, and above all the 
devout simplicity and unconsciousness—nearer earth 
than that of the preceding age, but yet genuinely 
inspired—which their works reveal. 
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gladly welcomed the new culture, infused into it 
their own life and creative power, making of their 
art, even where they imitated, a new and living 
thing. He, despairing of the world as it is—be- 
cause it wants the halo and the glamour which time 
casts over the past—turns away from it and from 





EDWARD BURNE JONES. 
(From a Photograph by Hollyer.) 


It must be frankly owned that in the art of Mr. 
Burne Jones, exquisite as it is in some respects, and 
potent as are its spells over those who come within 
their range, we seek for such qualities in. vain. 
The spirit which informs his art is essentially and 
entirely modern, and as far asunder as the poles from 
that which inspired his great prototypes. They looked 
forward, full of strength and hope, and, while they 


humanity, and seeks to create for himself a beautiful 
world ’twixt heaven and earth, and to people it with 
children of his own imagining—neither mortal nor 
divine. The pessimist spirit is paramount in them: 
a gentle, egotistic pessimism, seeking to shroud itself 
from the harsh and cruel realities of life and thought. 
But they are touched with no Promethean fire, these 
mild-eyed melancholy day-dreams of the painter-poet ; 
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they are extra-human, and in their strange visionary 
woes humanity takes no part. 

What a gulf between the aim and emotional power 
of such art and that of Mr. Watts !—a painter who 
may be often technically hesitating and incomplete, 
who has often failed to give complete realisation to 
his noble conceptions, but who, in sympathy with 
the problems of life, in true elevation, and in devo- 
tion to the higher and subtler aspects of nature, has, 
and has had, few or no equals among Englishmen. 
Such an allegory as his great “ Love and Death,” 
through the all-pervading sadness and grim mystery 
inseparable from the subject, reveals an undercurrent 
of hope and confidence. Set against it Mr. Burne 
Jones’s commanding “ Wheel of Fortune”—full, too, 
of strange enigmatical charm—and the difference be- 
tween the standpoint of the two men becomes mani- 
fest. Here the mighty goddess appears, not stern 
and relentless, but rather listless, unknowing, and 
uncaring; the laurel-crowned poet, the sceptred king, 
and the slave, bound to the terrible wheel, whither- 
soever its revolutions may carry them, are alike 
vacuous, cowed, and wretched—the unresisting vic- 
tims of a cruel and all-powerful chance. But, it 
may be fairly argued, such criticism as the fore- 
going starts mainly from the literary and esthetic 
point of view, and, as such, is not fairly applicable 
to the painter’s art, which should be judged pri- 
marily from the painter’s point of view for what 
it successfully achieves and depicts, and not for 
what it may suggest in the mind of each indi- 
vidual beholder. For, it will be said, may not such 
interpretations vary endlessly according to the mood 
and temperament of the interpreter, and can the 
scope and value of a painter’s work be judged on so 
slippery and uncertain a basis? But Mr. Burne Jones 
has elected to be judged from the highest and most 
comprehensive point of view, as the painter-poet, as 
the high-priest and teacher of an esoteric creed. His 
most enthusiastic devotees are those who profess to 
find in his works—beyond the mere wealth of pic- 
torial invention, the charm of colour, the quaint 
melancholy echoes of old time—poems symbolising 
the higher and nobler problems of life and the mys- 
teries of faith, reviving the poetical glories of the 
past, and shedding a sunset glow over the prosaic 
realities of the present. Therefore an appreciation of 
his powers which should start from the lower and 
more circumscribed point of view would fail to evoke 
any clear idea—whether true or erroneous—of his 
peculiar idiosyncracy or of his aims as an artist. 

It would be possible to attain to a far higher 
degree of sympathy with Mr. Burne Jones’s genius 
and accomplishment—to which, indeed, it is impossible 
to refuse that admiration which is due to the enthu- 
siastic and single-minded cultivation of art for art’s 
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sake—were it not that his example has brought forth 
a school surely the most trivial and the least entitled 
to serious consideration of any which has recently 
appeared in Europe. What real meaning underlies 
these feeblé and superficial imitations of the faults, and 
the faults only, of the noble workers of the Fifteenth 
Century? What real significance is there in these 
idle conceits, these motiveless anachronisms, these 
wrappings up of nothing in a guise alike so preten- 
tious and so ridiculous? Such art is indeed calculated 
to make the searcher after truth turn with relief even 
to the most brutal, uncompromising realism of the 
modern French school in its worst exaggerations—to 
any style in fact which brings us back to humanity 
and earnestly seeks to observe and represent some 
phase of life, even the most prosaic and repellent. 
Indeed, Mr. Burne Jones is the greatest sufferer by 
the shallow eccentricities of his following: nor is he 
alone in the unfortunate position to which the spells 
he has cast over a certain section of his contempo- 
raries condemn him. The school which followed 
Michelangelo, and imitated only the faults and exag- 
gerations of his later manner, without any portion of 
the fiery genius which produced those very faults 
and served as their excuse, was surely one of the 
most pernicious and meaningless the world has 
seen? And the Roman school, created and directed 
by Raphael, when no longer controlled by the magic 
of his genius and his hand, fell into the most trivial 
eccentricities, of which, alas! the last Raphaelesque 
works in the Vatican, executed after the great 
master’s death, are the most convincing proof. 

’ To find a true parallel in the past for the method 
and motive of Mr. Burne Jones’s art, we must turn, 
not to the first Pre-Raphaelite school of the ‘“ Brother- 
hood,” not to the revivals of the Munich school of 
the beginning of the century—the pseudo-Umbrian 
style of Overbeck and his followers—but rather to 
a singular revival which took place some two thou- 
sand years ago—to the archaistic school of sculpture 
originated in Italy by Pasiteles in the First Century 
B.c. This was an art which closely imitated in form 
the riper archaic Greek works of the Pre-Pheidian 
period, while remaining as far from the aims and true 
meaning of those schools as it was possible to be; 
which apparently sought to stimulate the taste of 
the conquering nation, cloyed with the contemplation 
of the marvels of Hellenic art, by aid of a piquancy 
derived from the clothing of more modern concep- 
tions with a pseudo-archaic exterior. This school, so 
similar in feeling and aim to that of our Pre-Ra- 
phaelites of the second period, though, so far as is 
known, it applied its principles to the plastic arts 
only, was without widespread or lasting influence on 
the Greco-Roman styles. So, too, must inevitably 
be the school of the present revival, already much 
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weakened in influence and fast fading. If indeed 
it leave its trace in English art, it will rather be 
through the superior refinements of colour and har- 
mony which it has introduced, and for the undoubted 
impetus which it has given to purely decorative art, 
in which the school has achieved real results, assimu- 
lating to good purpose and with great effect the 
principles and practice of the earlier Renaissance. 
The opening exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery 
(1877) was a memorable one, inasmuch it contained 
three important and typical works of our painter. 
Foremost among these, and in some respects one of 
the most important creations of the master, though 
as regards technical accomplishment it has been sur- 
passed by some subsequent works—especially the 
“ Cophetua” of last year—was the “ Days of Crea- 
tion.” This picture (now in the collection of Mr. 
William Graham) represents in six separate wings 
or compartments, joined so as to form a polypty- 
chon, six angels symbolising the six days of the crea- 
tion. Each stands holding a crystal globe which 
reflects with varying distinctness a peculiar act of 
creation, and each is crowned with a plume of fire 
of different hue. With each successive angel appear, 


joined though duly subordinated, those who have 
presided over the acts of creation of the preceding 
days ; so that he of the sixth day appears with his 
five forerunners, who thus form a background to 


the main figure. Below this angel of the final day, 
seated among flowers, is a beautiful crowned genius 
playing on a dulcimer, who is evidently intended 
to typify the seventh day of rest and the rejoicing 
for the accomplished work. In the pose and general 
conception of this figure the influence of Raphael, a 
master with whom Mr. Burne Jones is rarely in 
sympathy, unmistakably asserts itself. Very deli- 
cate and ingenious is the manner in which the 
colouring of each separate panel is wrought out so 
as to assist the exposition of the motive; in the first 
it is that of a cold grey-green dawn, and the colour- 
note is skilfully varied in each so as to carry out 
and amplify the harmony appropriate to each suc- 
cessive day. This very mode of expression, how- 
ever, refined and telling as it unquestionably is, 
renders it impossible that the picture should show 
a general scheme of balanced colour; but owing to 
its peculiar shape, the loss to the work as a decora- 
tive whole is not strongly felt. The figures of the 
angels into whose hands has been given the accom- 
plishment of the acts of creation are noble and 
elevated, notwithstanding a certain vacuity of ex- 
pression and monotony of type which they present. 
But these sad awe-stricken beings appear weighed 
down with sorrow and foreboding at the dread 
mystery of which they are the instruments: it is 
as if they saw, through their ministration, spread 
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broadcast through the world all the ills which were 
closed in Pandora’s casket, and that even the supreme 
consolation of hope which remained behind was not 
within their gift. The singular failure or disinclina- 
tion to render variety of human type, and the want 
of command over facial expression, which are among . 
Mr. Burne Jones’s most regrettable weaknesses, are 
here, from the nature of the subject, somewhat 
less inappropriate and less felt as a drawback than 
in other works of the painter, where they often 
become an intolerable mannerism. The well-known 
“ Merlin and Vivien,” of which a slight reproduc- 
tion accompanies this notice, though it is one of the 
most popular of the painter’s works, and in 1878 re- 
presented him at the Universal Exhibition in Paris, 
is scarcely the happiest or most complete example of 
his powers. The standing figure of Vivien, with its 
purple-black draperies and the mannered forms which 
they reveal—both echoes of Botticelli—has a charm 
of its own; but the figure of the mighty enchanter 
is strangely weak, womanish, and inexpressive. The 
lighting shows neither a full command of chiar- 
oscuro, nor on the other hand the clear even illumi- 
nation of open day which marks the works of the 
primitive Italian schools. In the “ Mirror of Venus,” 
and in the much-discussed “ Laus Veneris” of the 
subsequent year, both in a higher and more brilliant 
key of colour, Mr. Burne Jones displayed in a 
marked degree that particular phase of his style— 
the pensive yet sensuous mood—with which he has 
been chiefly identified by the public. In 1879 ap- 
peared the curious series of four pictures called the 
“Story of Pygmalion,” and the work on which Mr. 
Burne Jones’s claims as a worker in the domain of 
sacred art chiefly rest, “The Annunciation.” This 
is a large upright canvas, showing the house and 
garden of Mary, in the foreground of which she is 
seen standing near a well, to which she has come to 
draw water. To her appears Gabriel, the angel of 
the annunciation, floating effortless in the air above 
a bay-tree of fine, conventionalised design, clad in 
robes of rich purple-brown, with hands uplifted and 
long draperies of sweeping perpendicular fold—sug- 
gesting this time less the Florentines and Mantegna 
than Byzantine influences and the strange figures 
seen in the porches of Chartres and Angers. A 
subtle, penetrating, unfamiliar charm the picture 
unquestionably has : due, it may be, in part to the 
loving care and thoroughness, swi generis, displayed 
in the workmanship, in part to the very strange- 
ness and external peculiarities of the design. 

It is in purely decorative work that Mr. Burne 
Jones shines his brightest, and here it is possible to 
admire him with fewer reservations than elsewhere. 
Thus, it was at the winter exhibition of the Gros- 
venor Gallery in 1881, where there appeared a whole 
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series of his most important decorative designs—com- 
prising, among many other works, several cartoons 
of large dimensions for stained-glass windows—that 
he most unmistakably asserted his right to a fore- 
most place among modern painters. It is in art 
of this type that his peculiar powers as a colourist are 
best appreciated, and 
that the lessons of his 
beloved Quattrocent- 
ists have borne the 
best fruit: here, too, 
neither energetic ac- 
tion nor vigour of con- 
ception and charac- 
terisation are missed 
as they are in other 
branches of the art. 
Prominent among 
these designs was that 
for the great triplet 
window of Easthamp- 
stead Church, a“Judg- 
ment,” showing in 
the centre lancet St. 
Michael, and in the 
side lights — aloft, 
saints and martyrs 
seated in a semicircle ; 
below, occupying the 
middle space, angels 
of a beautiful type 
which suggests the 
manner of Orcagna, 
sounding trumpets ; 
and beneath, the dead 
putting on again their 
mortal vesture. Here 
the spaces are admir- 
ably filled, and the 
distribution — highly 
skilful and complete— 
is effected without ap- 
parent effort. Very 
remarkable also were 
the two cartoons for 
a window or windows in Salisbury Cathedral, the 
“Angeli Laudantes” and “ Angeli Ministrantes,” 
showing many of the best qualities of the painter. A 
beautiful piece of decorative work (of the misplaced 
“Welt-schmerz” I say nothing) was the “Sea 
Nymph,” shown half-rising from the waves, and 
holding in either hand a brightly-tinted fish: the 
canvas is brilliant with exquisite iridescent colours 
relieved by the delicate hues of the torso of the 
nymph. 

In the “Tree of Forgiveness”—showing the 
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MERLIN AND VIVIEN. 


(Painted by Edward Burne Jones.) 





figure of Phyllis issuing from the trunk of an 
almond-tree and clasping the nude form of Demo- 
phéon—there is evident a certain exaggeration of 
pose and violence of movement, much after the pecu- 
liar manner of Antonio Pollajuolo, with which, how- 
ever, the painter has not quite succeeded in impart- 
ing energy to the de- 
sign. Very marked, 
too, is the striving 
after greater complete- 
ness in the drawing 
and modelling of the 
human form. Of the 
great “Fortune” 
(1882) I have already 
incidentally spoken : 
it remains only to 
praise its original and 
appropriate scheme of 
colour—dark and sil- 
ver grey, and golden 
bronze, relieved only 
by the pallid carna- 
tions of the goddess, 
and the nude figures 
bound to the wheel. 
Here a still more 
marked advance in 
style and achievement, 
as regards the draw- 
ing and modelling of 
the nude, became evi- 
dent. 

Mr. Burne Jones’s 
latest, and in some re- 
spects finest work, the 
“Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid ” of last 
year, has been so re- 
cently and so fully 
described that further 
detailed comment 
would seem superflu- 
ous. In the execution 
of portions of the pic- 
ture, such as the elaborately-wrought armour and 
shield of the king kneeling in adoration, and the 
adornments of the magnificent throne, overlaid with 
plates of beaten gold, on which is seated the maid, 
the painter has shown really marvellous technical 
skill. Moreover—and this is of even higher import- 
ance—the noble figure of the king, suggestive as 
it undoubtedly is of the art of Mantegna, is yet a 
conception distinctly human and virile, breathing 
forth a man’s passion, chastened and subdued, yet in- 
tense and true. This is an advance, or rather a trans- 





THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


(Painted by Edward Burne Jones, By Permission of Arthur Balfour, Esq, MP.) 
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formation, which, if we could venture to hope that it 
would be sustained, would justify the highest hopes. 
What might not Mr. Burne Jones yet achieve with 
his brilliant fancy and now complete technical accom- 
plishment, if he should succeed in infusing into his 
highly-wrought creations and delicately elaborated 
fancies a more virile force, a higher and closer sym- 
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pathy with humanity, a more real and profound 
significance? As it is, he must unquestionably rank 
as one of the most prominent and distinctive figures 
in modern art, and not the least remarkable product 
—whether we consider his striking qualities or his 
equally striking defects—of the thought and feeling 
of the present age. CiaubE PuHi.tirs. 





THE HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION. 
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N the beautiful idyll of “ La Mare 
au Diable” George Sand tells us 
that the true artist, whose heart is 
in the right place, is sad in the 
midst of the world’s loveliness be- 
cause it is as yet so little shared 
by the world’s workers. But so, 
she wrote, it will not always be. 

“A day will come when the labouring man will 
be an artist also, able to enjoy what is beautiful, 
if not to give expression to it, which is after all 
of comparatively little consequence.” . . . “All 
must be happy, if the happiness of the few is not 
to be criminal and accursed in the sight of God.” 
And the happiest of men, in her opinion, would 
hereafter be those who, gaining their livelihood by the 
work of their own hands, should be able to enjoy 
those higher pleasures which the artist knows, and 
to feel that harmony between the desires of the 
human soul and the munificence of God. 

The Home Arts and Industries Association is the 
latest outcome of a movement which, while attempt- 
ing to realise the dream of George Sand, seeks to 
reconcile the pleasures of the rich with the needs of 
the poor, the pursuit of individual culture with the 
duties owed to our fellow-citizens. The movement 
began some years ago in the efforts of a few indi- 
viduals who, in different parts of the country, held 
classes on Saturday afternoons for teaching handwork 
of a recreative description to working boys. Wood- 
carving was the art chiefly practised for some time. 
The accompanying illustrations are merely interest- 
ing as specimens of the carving of rustic pupils done 
under conditions not particularly conducive to suc- 
cess. Except in one trifling instance there were no 
models or casts to copy from, and some of the work 
was done at home without supervision. The teachers 
were for the most part amateurs, who having a mar- 
gin of leisure at their disposal wished to employ it 
in bringing new hopes and pleasures into lives less 
bright than their own. Their plans succeeded, and 
the number of classes increased. Class-holders were 


able to tell of dull and depressed faces which had 


gained an expression of happiness and hope, of un- 
expected talent unearthed in country corners, of wild 
boys tamed into friendship, of the appreciative grati- 
tude of pupils and their parents, of genial inter- 
course between rich and poor. Nor was the benefit 
all one-sided. The teachers had found the necessity 
of practising the art they taught with an earnest- 
ness of purpose which raised their own standard per- 
ceptibly, a strong motive gave new zest to what 
was already enjoyable, their powers of observation 
were quickened in equal ratio with those of their 
pupils; to them, too, life became richer. With in- 
creased knowledge came dissatisfaction with earlier 
efforts and an earnest desire to work a field which 
yielded so delightful a harvest with better imple- 
ments and thorough organisation of labour. Last 
spring it was determined that a vigorous attempt at 
co-operation should be made with a view to placing 
the whole work on a higher level, and the Cottage 
Arts Association was formed. The immediate result 
was a rapid increase in the number of classes. By 
the autumn the society had made sufficient progress 
to attract attention at the Social Science Congress, 
held at Birmingham. Mr. C. G. Leland, who read a 
paper, which was very warmly received, on his own 
most interesting and successful work in introducing 
artistic handicraft into American schools, made favour- 
able allusion to the attempt. One fact he omitted to 
mention: that it was in a large measure owing to 
his own courtesy in affording advice and encourage- 
ment to an entire stranger that some of the earliest 
classes ever came into existence. Mr. Walter Besant 
also spoke encouragingly of the new society in a 
paper which has since been reprinted in the December 
number of Hastward Ho, under the title of “ Art for 
the People.” He regarded the undertaking as a 
wholesome and much needed branch of “the great 
voluntary movement” of the present day. While 
cordially approving of what had been already done, 
Mr. Besant appeared to point to some yet wider 
work. The Cottage Arts Association had been ex- 
pressly framed with a view to extension and develop- 
ment. No time was lost in meeting his suggestions. 











The title of the Association was changed to the more 
comprehensive one of “The Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association,” and Mr. Besant consented to 
undertake the office of Honorary Treasurer. The 
Association as at present constituted proposes :— 









(1.) To furnish detailed information to members who intend 
to hold classes for teaching working people such minor 
arts and industries as can be practised at home. 


(2.) To lend really good designs and casts gratis to members 
who are class holders, and to circulate manuals and 
pamphlets relating to artistic and industrial education. 

(3.) To form a central school where a model children’s class 
will be held, and where both voluntary and paid teachers 
will be trained in the principles of construction and 
design, the application of ornament, and some of the 
minor arts and industries, such as clay-modelling, wood- 
carving, repoussé-work in metal, stamped leather-work, 
embroidery, flax-spinning by hand, &c. 

(4.) To hold a yearly exhibition and conversazione, which 
will afford opportunity for comparing the work and 
progress of the classes. 

(5.) To publish a yearly report, intended to chronicle the 
results of various experiments and methods of teaching. 








The Association desires to promote a school of 
art which shall have its root in the home-life and 
surroundings of the people, and it will gladly 
welcome assistance from all those who have the 
same object at heart. No stringent rules are laid 
down as to the manner in which members are to 
organise classes or instruct individuals, although, 
when desired, advice obtained from good authorities 
will be given. The help afforded being thus prac- 
tically unconditional, all those who find themselves 
‘able to make beginnings, however small, may look 
for help to the Home Arts and Industries Association. 
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APRIL IVY: CARVED OAK. 






Workers in poor or remote districts unable to 
comply with the conditions under which classes in 
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connection with more important organisations can 
be held, may learn from the society what it is 
























HOME WORK, BY A PUPIL OF FIFTEEN. 


possible to achieve by personal exertion, and will be 
aided by the gratuitous loans already alluded to, and 
all needful advice, while teachers will be trained who 
may be able to meet the requirements of such cases. 
Voluntary teaching, and unconditional aid extended 
to those who hold classes for working people, are the 
special features of the organisation. Over and above 
the work done in classes the Association hopes to 
carry the lamp of art into many gloomy and forsaken 
corners. There are numberless cases of crippled or 
invalided men and women who, for want of ever 
receiving instruction or seeing anything really 
artistic, have never had the chance of developing 
tastes and capabilities which might turn the darkness 
of their lives into light, and in many instances enable 
them to contribute towards their own support. To 
members who interest themselves in these isolated 
cases the Association will gladly afford its help, and 
make its possessions available. Those who may feel 
disposed. to aid the society by donations of specimens 
of artistic handicraft, art books, photographs, or en- 
gravings, may rest assured their gifts will not be 
suffered to be idle, but will be employed in bringing 
joy and activity into as many lives as possible. 

By leaving free scope for experiment it is hoped 
that much may be learned which may assist in 
solving some of the most pressing educational 
problems of the day. In the Saturday classes, to 
which boys and girls of all ages gladly resort to 
learn the use of their eyes and fingers, and in the 
evening classes for older pupils, men and women of 
cultivation and experience will have opportunities 
of trying experiments which will be recorded and 
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compared. It scarcely needs the interesting reports 


not long ago published by the Commissioners on 
Technical Education, on the recent lectures which 
tell us of the great handwork movements in America 





This instinct is well-nigh ignored in our national 
system of education. The adoption of Kindergarten 
methods and “variety lessons” in infant schools, 
and the admission of clay-modelling as a recognised 


MISCELLANEOUS: CARVED BY PUPILS OF TWELVE AND UPWARDS. 


and Sweden, to make every one feel how large a field 
lies open to us in England. The world is slowly be- 
ginning to recognise the fact that the desire to con- 
struct and to make construction beautiful is one of 
the most salutary and important of human instincts. 


branch in night schools, are symptoms indicative 
of a better time approaching. 

A writer in the Saturday Review of February 
16th, 1884, drew attention to the discouraging 
results of the present system of teaching drawing 
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in elementary schools. One cause of this unsatis- 
factory outcome is probably the entirely abstract cha- 
racter given to the lessons. In an art school the 
student is well aware whither his labours are tending, 
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constructive faculty is ignored. ll children delight 
in making things and in decorating them, but the 
full enjoyment of our grand instinct of creation is 
only felt when the design is original, and heart and 














FLAX-SPINNERS AT HOME. 


but in the primary school it is not always so, nor 
does the tired teacher always feel so great an en- 
thusiasm for art as to inspire much love for it in 
children to whom the word is usually a dead letter. 
Few of the pupils realise the ends presumably held 
in view by their instructors, nor the fact that when 
they shall be able to reproduce the dim outline of a 
fleur-de-lis they will have learned something which 
can be turned to very practical account. As.to en- 
joyment in drawing of this kind, an average child 
can scarcely be expected to attain much insight into 
the joy of art or feel the thrill of quickened capa- 
bilities while labouring month after month at the 
“smudgy abortions” which aroused the sorrow and 
anger of the reviewer. If any vista opened to the 
child beyond these shadowy outlines of forms which 
to him are for the most part meaningless, it would 
be different. If drawing were made to lead up to 
handwork, as Mr. Leland has shown in Philadelphia, 
the preliminary exercises would acquire a much 
greater degree of meaning and interest. But the 
829 


brain and hand and eye have all played their parts, 
the lower faculties in subordination to the higher. 
The delight of making something which has called 
forth the full exercise of all his powers is, in these 
days of divided and subdivided labour, seldom felt by 
the workman; he knows nothing of the joy which 
the medieval craftsman felt in work shaped into 
beauty by his hand and brain; but this joy we can 
to some extent, if we will, restore to the lives of 
the rising generation. True, “der gewissen Blick 
der Poesie” is not the birthright of all, but all 
may learn these eternal principles of harmony which 
enable even a humbly gifted man to enter into the 
meaning and appreciate the genius of those whose 
designs he re-embodies in material. Entering into 
their intention, he enters also in some degree into 
the joy of their inspiration, the work becomes in 
a measure his own, he breathes a higher life. It is 
doubtful whether beautiful design can ever be fully 
appreciated except by those who have themselves 
tried to design. 
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In Toe Macazine or Art for February, 1881, 
Mr. Grant Allen observed that “in order to arouse 
artistic feeling in the people at large they must all 
make something with their own hands themselves.” 
; “Tf they could 
do something towards the 
decoration of their own 
homes it would teach a 
thousand times more than 
any number of art exhibi- 
tions.” . . . That itis per- 
fectly practicable to teach 
working men and boys, both 
in town and country, to do 
this in holiday hours, that 
they take keen delight in 
handling tools, and that the 
love of beauty is more com- 
mon than is generally sup- 
posed, has been abundantly 
proved to members of the 
Home Arts and Industries 
Association. Enough —as 
these specimens of work we have engraved will show 
—enough has been done to prove that a great deal 
more may very readily be done. 

Classes for teaching women how to spin flax by 
hand have been tried in Cumberland. They are 
intended specially for the employment of those who 
are too blind to sew and too old to go out charing. 





A PANEL: OAK. 


The linen chiefly made is suitable for sheeting and 
also for embroidery. Spinning has been in all ages so 
specially a home art, so many beautiful associations 
cluster round the wheel and distaff, that one cannot 
but rejoice to find that here, 
as in other unexpected direc- 
tions, machinery is not so 
likely to monopolise the field 
of labour as at one time 
seemed probable. That in 
all that pertains to art the 
direct impress of the mind 
and hand of man is essen- 
tial is not an axiom which 
needs to be enforced in the 
pages of this journal, but it 
is not yet sufficiently recog- 
nised that we may have been 
overhasty in abandoning to 
machinery some of the home 
industries of former days. 
Hand-spun linen lasts for 
generations, growing: softer 
and daintier all the time. One well competent to 
judge lately wrote of the effects of hand-spinning in 
his neighbourhood, as appearing in “ happier lives and 
lighter hearts, tidier children, cleaner cottages, and a 
better moral tone all round.” Such are the results 
aimed at by the promoters of the Home Arts and In- 
dustries Association. E. L. Jzss. 
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PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—IV. 
JEAN BULLANT. 


OWARDS the end of the reign of Francis his 
life-long effort to acclimatise in France the 

art of Italy flourished all at once into a sudden 
harvest. Within three or four years Jean Bullant 
and Philibert Delorme, Jean Goujon and Pierre 
Lescot, made themselves a lasting fame in archi- 
tecture. The old great race of nameless master- 
masons was at an end; for a more complex civilisa- 
tion had developed individual effort, and architecture 
was no longer an affair of inspiration, but a rigidly- 
balanced art with definite rules and aims. Vitruvius 
was the master and the five orders were the theme. 
No longer could the world be satisfied with the 
strange, beautiful, anomalous decorations of Gothic 
art; and even the transitional period of Chambord 
and Chenonceau, combining the picturesque impro- 
visation of the Gothic with the cheerful elegance of 
the classic ideal—even this was not advance enough. 
The great architects who arose about the year 1540 


take us one step farther than this; men whose art, 
though correct and noble, has still the national light- 
ness and grace. Alas, we cannot stop with them. 
The succeeding generation will land us in the ugly 
chaos of the style of Henri IV. 

But from 1530 to 1570 the Renaissance was in its 
flower. Chambord and Azay, Madrid and Fontaine- 
bleau, the Louvre, the Tuileries, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Anet and Ecouen, and the great Hétel de Soissons, 
with many other palaces of pleasure and splendid 
summer-castles, arose at one time throughout the 
length and breadth of France. Every great noble 
collected pictures and statuary, and re-fashioned the 
home that was to hold them. Even in artistic 
France it was a never-rivalled golden age for the 
artist and the architect. But, until 1540, most of the 
painting and nearly all the building was the work of 
foreigners. Not until the king was growing old was 
the seed he had scattered so freely to show its ears 
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of grain. And the firstfruit of that harvest was not 
for Francis; it was reaped by his antagonist, the 
Constable de Montmorency. 

In the year 1541 the Constable was disgraced and 
banished from the court. This man, the grim and 
furious Don Quixote of his age, offended Francis by 
his adherence to the Dauphin at home no less than 
by his too-unworldly policy abroad. Disastrous as 
a politician and dangerous as a counsellor, he held, 
no less, the future in his hands. The whole of the 
army was his; and at court he was first in the 
counsels of the queen, first in the secrets of the 
Dauphin and Diane. He could therefore afford to 
smile when, in the year 1541, the ailing querulous 
king banished him from Paris. 

. Montmorency had a great castle at Ecouen, in 
Picardy. Thither he retired. There, in the same year, 
he resolved to employ his leisure in rebuilding it, 
to make it a palace worthy of the king’s great rival. 
He would outdo Francis in his own line; and then, 
doubtless, the Constable remembered a certain clever 
Picard youth who would assist him in his triumph. 
He would enlist in his service a man of his own 
making, no foreigner like Serlio or Vignola, but— 
oh excellent triumph over Francis !—the first great 
classic architect of France. 

In 1541 Jean Bullant was about six-and-twenty 
years of age. He was born in Picardy, presumably 
at Ecouen, and was a man of the same class as the 
master-masons of old. We may suppose he came of 
the same family as another Jean Bullant, his contem- 
porary, who rose to be an architect of some repute at 
Amiens. It was probably at the Constable’s expense 
that Bullant was sent, in his early youth, to study in 
Italy. In Rome he fell under the irresistible fascina- 
tion which the ruins of antiquity exercised over the 
men of the Renaissance. Like the youthful Philibert 
Delorme, he spent his days in measuring the exact 
dimensions of shaft and capital, of pediment and 
arch. When he returned it was to study Vitruvius 
in France, to write of the five orders, and to re- 
produce at Ecouen the tremendous columns of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator. 

He was young when the magnificent opportunity 
of Ecouen fell into his hands, but the design is 
mature and calm and noble, and the florid ornament 
is purer and better than that which he should exercise 
in later life for Catherine. The best work of Bullant 
was done for his earliest patron. The ground-plan of 
Ecouen is a quadrangle, relieved at the four corners 
by large, square, jutting pavilions. In the angles 
between these high-capped and stately edifices and 
the lower lines of the corps de logis are placed small 
tourelles. But they are no longer the solid tourelles 
of the old French fortress. They are animated by 
the sweeter inspiration of renascent Italy. Light and 
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small, made for ornament and not for use, they soar 
to the level of the roof, and are crowned there by a 
cone-shaped top, supported on a circle of little delicate 
columns. They are, in the castle of the fierce Con- 
stable, a quaint survival of the vanished towers of 
defence. Up to the roof these dainty circles spring, 
and there they meet a florid abundance of ornamented 
chimney-stacks and decorated dormer windows, which 
plentifully interrupt the lines of the roof above the two- 
storeyed corps de logis. And at the corners, a storey 
higher, solid and lofty, the steep caps of the square 
pavilions break the level, and give to Ecouen that varied 
and broken skyline so valuable to a great country 
palace standing free in its wide area of solitude. 

But the design of its principal entrance gives its 
singular stamp to Ecouen. We have spoken hitherto 
of the corps de logis, as if all four were similar. In 
reality, while on three sides the building is two- 
storeyed and crowned with a high dormered attic, on 
the fourth side it has only one lofty storey, containing 
the gallery ; and this side lower than the rest. This is 
the principal front. The gallery is interrupted by a 
singular and impressive portal. Two sets of double 
Doric columns, widely spaced in the middle, support 
a heavy cornice, thus forming a square gateway. 
From the frieze a second storey of Ionic columns 
springs, grouped like those beneath, and arched over. 
On the cornice above another very florid arch is placed, 
supported by the great caryatides of Goujon. In 
the middle of this crowning arch stood a statue of 
the Constable upon his charger. The effect is impres- 
sive but monotonous. Much might have been gained 
by simply arcading the second storey, thus giving the 
eye a space of rest between the square gateway be- 
low and the triumphal arch above. But it is possible 
that, by thus avoiding the heaviness of the design, 
its solemnity might also have been avoided. 

Such was the actual construction of Bullant’s 
greatest work. But, in the Renaissance, the diffi- 
culties of construction were but half of those which 
the architect must vanquish. He must be no less a 
decorator than an engineer; and so strongly was the 
necessity for ornament perceived that Goujon, the 
sculptor, is named as architect in connection with 
Bullant at Ecouen, in partnership with Lescot at the 
Louvre. The frontage might be delicately relieved 
with profiled scutcheons, after the manner of Delorme; 
with delicate bas-reliefs in Lescot’s fashion ; or with 
the bold and hardy ornament that Bullant most pre- 
ferred. There were a hundred ways for the architect 
to choose from ; it was, however, imperative that he 
should choose one of them. 

The ornament of Ecouen was singularly rich and 
abundant. “La court est si richement parée qu’il 
ne se trouve point qui la seconde. Les faces, tant 
de la court que du dehors, sont richement faictes.” 
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Thus comments a contemporary, Jacques Androuet 
du Cerceau. Everywhere, from base to roof, the 
decorator’s hand has been at work. Along the 
stony courses run thorny and delicate designs of 
crossed swords, lances, and brambles, bossed with 
trophies of arms. Already we see signs of a too- 
abundant use of the pilaster. It ornaments the 
entire frontage; a Doric order with an Ionic storey 
superimposed—the entablature between serving to 
mark the division of the storeys. In the porticoes, 
beside the windows, among the chimney-stacks, 
under the cone-shaped roofs of the tourelles, every- 
where are columns—columns and pilasters. The 
happy skill of Bullant keeps order in this profusion ; 
Ecouen, in spite of it, is a sober and stately building; 
yet we feel that in these frequent pillars support- 
ing nothing, in this division of decorative from con- 
structive skill, in this pillared front surmounted by 
no cornice, we detect the first signs, the first beau- 
tiful beginning, of a fatal decadence of taste. 

Ecouen was begun in 1541. Six years later, 
when Henry sat upon the throne of France, the 
Constable found himself more powerful than ever 
he had been before. He was now in a position to 
forward the fortunes of his protégé. In 1557 we 
find Jean Bullant Comptroller of Crown buildings, 
and his prosperity appeared assured. But in July, 
1559, King Henry died. All the power was now in 
the hands of Catherine de Médecis, his widow. And 
now, as may be imagined, it was less than ever a 
feather in the cap of Montmorency to have been the 
champion of Diane. The Constable again fell out of 
power. Ecouen was finished, there was nothing to 
do; Bullant sighed wearily, his occupation gone. 

It was a sad prime to a man who had made so 
glorious a beginning. And Bullant had every in- 
centive to rise. He was still young and full of ideas. 
And he had married in the years of his prosperity ; 
many children filled his house at Ecouen. Bullant 
did not love idleness ; it was sore to him to waste his 
life in doing nothing. So at last, in the years of his 
disgrace, he began writing books on architecture ; 
books simple, intelligent, craftsman-like as himself. 
First of all he wrote a Horologiography with a 
general treatise of geometry, and after this a general 
rule of architecture explaining the character of the 
Five Orders. The second was printed in 1564. His 
books had occupied Bullant for five years; but there 
were seven other weary years before the displeasure 
of Catherine should cease. At last the time of waiting 
was over. In 1570 the queen commanded Bullant 
to superintend her new palace of the Tuileries in place 
of Philibert Delorme. 

At the Tuileries, on lines so rigidly laid down by 
his predecessor, Bullant could not fully exercise his 
exuberant fancy. But fortune favoured him. In 
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1572 the combined influences of an evil prediction, 
the smell of the swine-market, and the danger of 
being outside the city walls, induced Catherine to 
abandon the Tuileries and to build a huge new palace 
in a safer place. But nothing now remains of the 
great Hétel de la Reine save a single column. 
From the testimony of contemporaries it would 
appear that it never rivalled the glories of Ecouen. 
It was indeed no happy task to be the architect of 
Catherine. For architecture was at once the mode 
and the passion of the age, and a princess so accom- 
plished could not miss it from her acquirements. 
Catherine herself and one of her maids of honour, 
a certain Dame de Perron, who was named among 
the superintendents of the building, had opinions 
which must be consulted. ‘ Vous mesme, Madame,” 
writes Delorme, “ vous prenez la peine de portraire et 
esquicher les bastiments qu’il vous plaist commander 
estre faicts.” Often must Bullant have regretted this 
accomplishment. 

Of all the vast palace he began for Catherine, but 
one isolated fragment now remains, attached, in its 
incongruous survival, to the walls of the modern 
Halle-aux-Blés. But nothing could be more cha- 
racteristic than this single fragment. It is a great 
hollow Doric column, a hundred feet in height, 
with over its capital a great astrological sphere of 
brass. Up the staircase within the hollow column, 
accompanied by her Italian astrologer, the fatal 
Catherine must have climbed many and many a night 
to read the stars. What evil passions, what vacil- 
lating cowardice, what murders, treacheries, and cruel 
wars, must not she have read in their clear and 
shining characters! No wonder the staircase within 
is dark and sinister. The outside is less sincere. Its 
eighteen great divisions, fashioned after the form 
of Trajan’s column, are covered with mementoes of 
the grief of the queen for her cold and unloving 
husband. The smouldering coal, the broken fan, the 
rent plume, the shattered necklet, the unlinked chain, 
all are emblems of the eternal sorrow of her who never 
really began to live till Henry ceased to breathe. 

Bullant prospered under the rule of this fantastic 
amateur. In 1575 he was again appointed Comp- 
troller of the Crown buildings. But the man of 
sixty who had passed his best years in enforced 
idleness refused to labour so late. He retired to 
Ecouen, to his wife Frangoise Riebault and his nine 
children. There he died on the 10th October, 1578, 
leaving his body to the earth of Ecouen, and his 
soul to God, the Virgin, “ Monseigneur Saint Michel 
V’Ange, et Monsieur Saint Acceol.” Simple, reli- 
gious, full of quaint fancy, yet inspired with a 
modern fervour for antiquity, he is the last of the 
master-masons and the first of the great architects 
of France. A. Mary F. Rosryson. 
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“THE BOOK OF PAINTERS.”* 
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ERE, in two stout quartos, illustrated with 
some seventy portraits, is a complete trans- 
lation, the first one published, of the “Schilder- 
Boeck,” the “ Book of Painters,” of Karel Van 
Mander. It was written in Flemish, and save to 
the few to whom that formidable tongue has lost 
its terrors, it has hitherto remained a mystery. If 
M. Hymans, therefore, had done no more than turn 
it into French he would still have done much; 
for the author did for the artists of the Nether- 
lands pretty much what was accomplished by Vasari 
for the artists of Italy. But M. Hymans has not 
been content with this. He has supplemented Van 


Mander with a running commentary—of facts and. 


dates, of corrections and additions—which makes the 
“ Book of Painters ” a work of the greatest useful- 
ness and of unimpeachable authority. Van Mander, 
he tells us, was admirably conscientious in his prac- 
tice of biography; he worked hard at his book, and 
made all manner of researches and all manner of 
enquiries ; and in spite of innumerable difficulties— 
the greed or indifference of the men to whom he was 
constrained to go for information not least among 
them—his results are complete and authentic enough 
to have served as the basis of most that has since 
been written on the subject of Flemish art before 
1604, the date at which he gave his “ Book of 
Painters”. to the world. Of Vasari’s admirable 
literary instinct he seems to have had little; the 
picturesque quality, the Jonhomie, the affectionate 
familiarity which distinguish the work of the Italian 
master, the Homer of artistic biography, show but 
faintly in his pages or are altogether absent from 
them. Still, he had an eye for character and man- 
ners; he was in his way a kind of enthusiast ; he 
states his facts with clearness and simplicity; he is 
not excessively prodigal of rhetoric; his introduc- 
tions, while sometimes elaborate and absurd, are 
commonly brief, and are always eminently “ skip- 
pable ;” and he may be read with a certain interest 
almost always. To enjoy him it is not necessary to 
be ‘specially addicted to the study of Dutch and 
Flemish art. He has plenty of humanity, and he 
does not often forget that his subjects are men and 
his material the stuff of life. One cannot help wish- 
ing that he had known more, or waited and lived a 
little longer. A “ Rubens,” a “ Hals,” a “ Rem- 


* “Te Livre des Peintres de Carel Van Mander.” Traduction, 
Notes, et Commentaire de Henri Hymans. “ Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale de l’Art.’’ (Paris: J. Rouam, Librairie de ]’Art, 1885.) 
2 vols. 


brandt ” from his hand would have been worth 
having. But his book appeared, as I have said, in 
1604, and in 1604, says M. Hymans, Rubens was 


painting in Italy, Hals was only a rapin of twenty, 


and Rembrandt was yet unborn. Van Mander’s 
interest was with a glorious past and a present not 
quite glorious enough. Behind him in time were 
Memling and the Van Eycks, were Roger Van der 
Weyden and Mabuse and Antonio Moro; and around 
him and about a crowd of little masters whose names 
are only known to the student, the value of whose 
work is largely historical and peculiar. The full 
day of Flemish art, its consummation under King 
Rubens and his lieges and descendants, he was never 
to behold. He died in 1606, and in his “ Book of 
Painters ” there are lacking some of the very greatest 
names in all art. 

He was, as this paraphrase of M. Hymans’ ac- 
count of him will show, himself a man of great 
parts and character, and led, in common with many 
of his fellows, a life that was full of movement and 
of hazards. His father, Cornelius Van Mander, was 
baillie of Meulebeke, a village three leagues north of 
Courtray, and five leagues south of Bruges, where 
Karel was born in 1548. He was a sprightly boy, 
and from the first an indefatigable draughtsman. 
It must be owned that his sprightliness was very 
Flemish in quality, and that his first efforts in art 
were in directions more than dubious. It is told of 
him how once, in frosty weather, he persuaded one of 
his father’s ploughmen to hold his tongue to the 
ironwork of the pump—with the natural and in- 
evitable result ; how he caricatured the loves and 
lovers of his father’s maids; and how he painted 
such a fearful face upon the person of one of his 
playmates that the youngster’s mother, bent upon 
correction, out of sheer horror let fall the rod and 
stayed her avenging hand. Presently he was de- 
spatched to an uncle of his in Ghent, where he 
learned French and Latin, covered his copy-books 
with sketches, and after a certain time was sent into 
the studio of Lucas de Heere. 

“La choix du maitre,” says M. Hymans, “ fut 
extrémement heureux.” Lucas de Heere, indeed, 
was a man of mark in every way. His family had 
been artists for a hundred years and more. His 
father was a sculptor of talent and repute, his 
mother excelled in the art of illumination; and he 
himself, a pupil of Franz Floris, was not only a good 
painter, but a poet, an antiquary, a numismatist, a 
traveller and scholar, an ardent politician, a martyr for 
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conscience’ sake and religion’s. He would have painted 
much more than he did, says Van Mander, if he had 
not put off a great deal of his time in the society 
of noble personages, who sought him out for the 
pleasure of his company. As it was, he is reputed to 
have worked in London, and in Paris and Fontaine- 
bleau for Catherine de Médicis ; and it is certain that 
in Flanders he was a person of considerable weight 
and influence. At what date Van Mander became 
his pupil is not told. It seems proved, however, 
that the connection was severed by the master’s 
proscription and exile in 1568, in which year our 
author went into the studio of Peter Vlerick, at 
Courtray. For Vlerick, who was by no means of the 
calibre of Lucas de Heere, Van Mander had a great 
deal of affection and esteem. He migrated with the 
luckless painter to Tournay, and the dark days they 
appear to have seen in that ancient city were in 
Karel’s mind when years afterwards he wrote his 
biography. of Vlerick and Vlerick’s master, Charles 
of Ypres. In that work, indeed, he expatiates on 
the inartistic nature of the people of Tournay, and 
on the misery of a man of art com- 
pelled by evil fortune to live in the 
company of philistines, in a strain 
of eloquence which seems to show 
that he also had suffered, and that the 
master’s misery had not conduced to 
the happiness of the pupil. Be this 
as it may, the apprenticeship lasted 
but a year, and at one-and-twenty 
Van Mander returned to Meulebeke, 
where his brothers were established 
as traders in linen stuffs, and where, 
had he so willed, he might have 
turned his back upon the arts and 
settled quietly down to trade in linen 
stuffs likewise. 

But he was not of the wood out of 
which traders are made. He was ad- 
dicted not only to painting, but to 
poetry as well, and eke to the vice 
of making and acting plays. For a 
year he was the delight and amaze- 
ment of the country-side. He made 
farces — “ esbattements ” — and_pro- 
duced them ; he won prize after prize 
for elocution ; he painted pictures ; he 
produced what seems to have been 
a sort of realistic panorama of the 
Deluge, at which spectators were not 
merely called upon to admire an ex- 
cellent and terrifying effect of rising 
waters, but had their apprehensions 
quickened by the occurrence of a 
drenching rain. In 1570 he had per- 
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suaded his kinsfolk to sanction his pursuit of art, 
and to send him back to Ghent en route for Rome. 
The step, it appears, was considered with a world of 
misgiving ; and to achieve his end, Van Mander was 
constrained to sojourn with his uncle Francis, and 
hear, mark, learn, and inwardly digest such counsels 
as to conduct, and such warnings and examples of 
the perils of the road, as that worthy tradesman had 
in him to bestow. In this elevating amusement he 
seems to have passed some considerable time, for it 
was not until 1575 that he actually set foot in 
what was still the capital of the arts. 

In Rome he was more fortunate than many of 
his countrymen before and since. The Eternal City 
was not in those days the best place in the world 
for young men with weak heads and light views 
of morality. Karel himself, though he escaped its 
dangers, and was nowhere hurt save in his style, 
opined in after-life that artists might do better than 
take the Roman road and follow the Roman fashion. 
It was well enough if a man could get work to do, 
and was strong enough, moreover, to keep his hand 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN. 
(Drawn by Albert Diirer. Engraved by Wiericx.) 
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from the pitcher and the dice-box. The danger lay 
in idleness and jolly companions. The Flemings 
and Germans, always very potent in potting, were 
wont to find solace for the pains of expatriation and 
lack of work in carouses of the severest type. They 
drank in companies, and they numbered in their 
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ART. 


he had the luck to win the friendship of the Antwerp 
painter Spranger, the recognised chief of the Flemish 
and German community, and with Spranger’s help 
he got work to do, and had not to spend his whole 
time in study, unrewarded save by the consciousness 
of his own advancement in art. M. Hymans denies 
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ANTONIO MORO. 
(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Engraving by Hondius.) 


ranks a set of heroic drunkards whose achievements, 
like the bacchic feats of Franz Floris, have passed 
into history. Karel, albeit a stout fellow of his 
hands, appears to have regarded drunkenness as a 
habit to which no painter should become addicted ; 
he is prodigal of sermons on the subject in his book ; 
and for his anecdotes, though he tells them like a 
true-born Fleming, he apologises as’ becomes a serious 
artist, in most edifying terms. At Rome, moreover, 


that he was, as his original biographer asserts, the 
first to explore the catacombs, but admits that he 
drew much from the antique, and regrets that the 
practice should have profited him so little, as, to 
judge by his pictures and the influence he exercised 
upon his contemporaries, it is known to have done. 
How long he sojourned in Rome is not set down for 
us. But in 1577 he was painting at Nuremberg, 
and in the same year he was working in the ceme- 
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tery at Krems, in Austria. He appears, too, to have thence to Courtray: whether to settle or simply to be 
had offers from the Archduke Rudolph, and, refusing out of the way of the Malcontents, does not appear. 
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HENRY GOLTZIUS. 
(From the Engraving by the Artist.) 


these, to have returned in triumph—escorted, indeed, For the Pacification of Ghent (1576) had pacified 

by a procession of all the local young men and maidens nobody. William the Silent held the most of the 

—to his house at Meulebeke, and to have proceeded great towns; but the Walloon raiders, who called 
330 
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themselves Malcontents, were free to go and come 
in the country, and to live in a hamlet was to live 
exposed to peril and dismay. In and about Meule- 
beke the Malcontents were particularly active ; and 
Karel, who was by this time a married man and a 
father, was within an ace of being obliged to leave 
his “ Book of Painters” unwritten. He was one 
day convoying the harvest of his father’s fields into 
Courtray, when he was stopped on the way by a band 
of Walloons, who stripped him to the skin, and would 
infallibly have hanged him there and then but for 
the opportune arrival on the scene of action of an 
officer whom he had known in Rome, The recogni- 
tion saved his life, and he hurried back to Meulebeke 
to see after his father and mother. The paternal 
home was already a heap of ashes; but his brother 
Adam had contrived to outwit the robbers, and to 
save a certain amount of portable property. “Se 
mélant aux pillards,” says M. Hymans, “ et parlant 
francais, il avait réussi A se faire passer pour un des 
leurs.” More than that, he had particularly distin- 
guished himself by the spirit and intelligence with 
which he rummaged the household cupboards, and 
by pursuing his mother with a big sword, and 
obliging her to deliver up her jewels to him on the 
spot. Thereafter, we are told, the Van Manders 
plodded to their new lodging in Courtray, the young 
men carrying their father, who was bedridden and 
helpless, all the way. Such in those days of gold 
were the chances of life in Flanders, such the acci- 
dents by which the humdrum artist-life was horribly 
diversified! Yet it was to a world so constituted 
that Rubens was born, and Franz Hals, and a legion 
of great art- 
ists besides : 


seem that in war and civil trouble there is some 
good after all; and that peace, to judge by the 
character of her children, is not such an unmixed 
blessing as, Wordsworth notwithstanding, she is 
sometimes proclaimed. 

This was not Van Mander’s last experience of the 
Malcontents. In 1582 he had to flee the plague, 
and to leave Courtray for Bruges. He took the 
road on foot with his wife and child, a bundle at his 
back, and a few crowns in his pocket. On the way 
they fell in with a party of thieves who stripped 
them to the buff, taking the clothes from the very 
baby, and obliging Karel to cover his nakedness with 
an old coverlet, and his wife to wrap herself about 
with a “lambeau d’étoffe que les soldats lui avaient 
laissé.” Luckily Mme. Van Mander had been per- 
mitted to retain an under-petticoat, and in a privy 
pocket therein she had contrived to secrete a solitary 
piece of gold. Karel, as soon as he heard of this 
good fortune, rose superior to all his troubles. His 
wife betook herself to tears; but he uplifted his voice 
in song, and taking the child in his arms he danced 
along the road until his hapless partner not only 
ceased from tears, but broke out into laughter as she 
looked. The picture, forall its pathos, has a pleasant ° 
aspect of its own; Time has touched it with his 
accustomed gentleness and discretion. ‘To feel the 
full effect of it, one has to figure the P.R.A. wrapped 
in a blanket (“else had we all been shamed”) and 
dancing along the queen’s highway. Then its 
poignancy is apparent, and one hastens to veil one’s 
face, and sympathise, not without tears. It was 
thus, however, that men lived in the Flanders of 
William the 
Silent ; and 





evenas Hugo 
and Berlioz, 
George Sand 
and Eugéne 
Delacroix, 
Balzac and 
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it was in this 
way that the 
Van Man- 
ders had per- 
force to come 
to Bruges. 
There the 
painter hap- 
pened upon 
an old ac- 
quaintance, 
and through 
him got work 
and made 
money. It is 
not surpris- 


of the battles ing, however, 
of the Revo- that he next 
lution and year migrat- 
the Empire. ISRAEL VAN MECKENEN AND IDA, HIS WIFE. ed to Haar- 
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he could believe as he listed, and could live out of 
arms’ length of Malcontent Walloons. 

In Haarlem—or rather at Sevenberghen, hard by 
—Karel abode and prospered well-nigh till his death. 
He painted many pictures there, and composed much 
prose and verse; he was well liked and well con- 
sidered ; among his pupils was the incomparable 
Hals; among his intimates were Cornelius Corne- 
lissen, and Henry Goltzius, the painter-engraver 
(whose life he wrote, and whose portrait we repro- 
duce), and Cornelius Ketel, to whom he dedicated 
his treatise of the “ Interpretation of Allegories,” 
one of the most popular of his works. There, in 
1604, he published his “ Schilder-Boeck,” his “ Book 
of Painters.” He himself designed the frontispiece, 
which was engraved by Jacobus Matham, the son-in- 
law of Henry Goltzius; Goltzius had painted his 
portrait, and Jan Saenredam, a pupil of Goltzius, en- 
graved it also for the book; and there was attached 
to it a cloud of commendatory verse, from the learned 
and eloquent quills of more famous wits of the epoch 
than I have patience to enumerate. Fourteen years 
afterwards appeared a second edition; to be suc- 
ceeded, in 1764, by a third; and again in 1884 by 
this present translation. But the Netherlandish 
Vasari knew only of the first. He died at Amster- 
dam in 1606: not, it would seem, of disease, but, 
as so many before and after, of his physician. 

He had been the busiest of men ever since his 
- arrival in Holland. He-had painted quantities of 
pictures, designed innumerable tapestries, composed 
prodigiously for the glass-painters. He was the poet 
of a “Theory of Painting,” the historian of Italian 
and Flemish art, the author of an “ Interpretation of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid” and of a general “ In- 
terpretation of Allegories.” Falling sick at last, he 
was for some time ailing. He had hopes, says his 
earliest biographer, that he would be able to effect 
a cure by sheer force of intelligence; but in this he 
was deceived, and in the end he was obliged to call 
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in a man of art. This worthy, “ présumant trop 
de son savoir,” exhibited so many purges, and with 
such success, that the patient soon began to pine and 
dwindle visibly : “contrairement & l’attente du pra- 
ticien, plus prodigue de promesses que de sécours.” 
To the end the leech went on hoping and prescrib- 
ing. “There is no danger,” he said to the Van 
Manders, “ you know nothing at all of his ailment, 
he is certain to recover ;” and he administered a last 
potion, which the patient took, and thereupon fell in- 
stantly to cold and shivering. In vain they heaped 
on blankets, and did their best to repair the effects 
of this disastrous dose. The medical man had taken 
too sure an aim; and a few hours after his supreme 
exhibition, the stout old artist passed quietly to his 
fathers. -He was crowned with laurels where he 
lay; three hundred persons followed him to his 
grave; in 1609 his publisher, Pasquier Van West- 
busch, collected and issued a volume of memorial 
verses—in Greek and Latin and Flemish—in his 
honour and praise. There was little or nothing in 
his studio save a number of commissions—unexe- 
cuted—some of them ten years old. He left a wife 
and seven children; but “ pendant la durée de sa 
maladie il s’etait désintéressé de tout,’ and with 
regard to these “n’avait fait aucune recommenda- 
tion, ne les avait confiés & personne.” His son, 
Karel II., a painter like himself, is known to have 
worked and died at Delft, and between whiles to 
have painted for Christian 1V. of Denmark ; his 
grandson, Karel III., eminent as a portrait-painter, 
settled in Copenhagen, and died there in 1672 ; his 
great-grandson, Karel IV., was a maker of excellent 
mathematical instruments; Charles, son of Karel 
IV., a captain in the Danish army, was, says M. 
Hymans, a good engraver; and his daughter Odile, 
who died in 1748, was in her day a light of the 
Danish stage. Our author is, therefore, to be revered 
as the first cause of five generations of artists and 
craftsmen. W. E. H. 
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i ae pleasant and painter-like work is distin- 
guished by the presence of some of the good 


qualities of modern art. In the foreground, fresh 
with the ebbing Neptune, are the rocks and sands 
of a nook of the Riviera; above is the miracu- 
lous Italian sky ; and in the distance, gay with a 
shining lateen or two, are the waters of the wine- 


dark Mediterranean. Components in this happy 
and sparkling impression of nature are the white- 
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BARTOLOMMEO GIULIANO. 


limbed fishermaids and brown-skinned urchins on 
whom the painter has depended for such human 
interest as his work contains. They have nothing 
in common with Millet’s men and women, or the 
psychological studies of Bastien-Lepage. Their 
effect, like that of the picture of which they are a 
part, is purely decorative. As decoration, however, 
they are charming; and as a decorative painter 
Signor Giuliano is much to be commended. 
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HANDEL AND HIS PORTRAITS. 
i. years ago a musical festival was the instruments were reinforced in the strict propor- 
held in Westminster Abbey to celebrate the tions of the original scores ; twelve trumpets, eight 
first centenary of Handel’s birth. From Dr. Burney’s drums, and a whole band of wood wind opened the 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL: PAINTED BY GRAFONI. 


(Fitzwilliam Museum.) 


full account of this “Commemoration,” we learn “ Dettingen Te Deum ” with an effect that filled our 

how widely an orchestra of that time (1784-5) differed author with astonishment and admiration. Now we 

in constitution from those of the festivals founded are never allowed to judge of true Handelian colour. 

later on in memory of the composer’s death. Then Curious as we are of variety in effect, and pampered as 
331 
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we are with the new instruments, novel combinations, 
and strange “ sonorities”’ of the modern orchestra, 
none of us has ever been permitted to hear twenty- 
six bassoons, twenty-six oboes, twelve trumpets, and 
twelve horns at work in an orchestra only two 
hundred and fifty strong. Modern conductors have 
but little faith in the power of artistic arrangement 
and masterly gradation of force, at least as these 
qualities were practised in the days before Beethoven. 
They have never been able to believe that simple or 
even disagreeable materials, imaginatively disposed, 
could possibly become those fine and startling effects 
applauded by critical audiences in a musical age when 
every hearer was a connoisseur. New instruments 
have been introduced, old ones dispensed with, and 
the numerical ratio to the whole orchestra of some 
that remain has been materially altered. Bassoons 
and oboes, which together bore a proportion of one to 
five to the other components of the band, are but as 
one to twenty-five. Such treatment is ruinous to the 
work of a musician who used his instruments with 
the reticence of a consummate artist, rarely employing 
his full powers, and advisedly contrasting thin places 
with rich orchestral colour : who varied the importance 
of his accompaniment, even in different members of 
the same movement, from the power of one instrument 
to the force of the whole orchestra. Under the im- 
pression that to be grand you should be recklessly 
lavish of resources already limited, we have been at 
the pains of merging all such nwances in combina- 
tions of the facile and vulgar type created by the 
minor masters of modern Italy. In this way, innu- 
merable beauties—of grace, delicacy, refinement— 
have been choked out, the “ values ” of certain parts 
destroyed, and the novelty and importance: of great 
effects forestalled. All such changes and additions, 
made in compliance with a barbarous avidity of de- 
structive and sensational detail, cannot but disorganise 
the interdependence of the parts and ruin the sym- 
metry of the whole. Our childish eagerness to tamper 
with the lighting and shading of a great master’s 
work proceeds from an incapacity to believe that 
effect in art is entirely relative : that asimple musical 
sound is not more overwhelming in itself than a 
natural noise of equal loudness, even as painted light 
is not made of stuff intrinsically more luminous than 
any common mud. Such beauty or importance as 
these materials may acquire in art is entirely owing 
to their place in an harmoniously constructed whole 
and their positions on a graduated scale of force. 

It has been suggested that Handel would have 
eagerly availed himself of our modern orchestral 
resources had he known them. Very probably he 
might : as Claude, too, might have used our powerful, 
ready-made greens, or might have based the organi- 
sation of his golden sunsets on bright cadmium in 


preference to sombre ochre. But, in that case, 
Claude would have pitched his whole picture in a 
different key of warmth and intensity ; and we are 
so assured of this that not even the most ardent 
modern realists have as yet proposed to employ their 
new-fangled resources in intensifying the lights and 
heightening the local fidelity of the colouring in an 
Old Master. The musician of to-day is more daring 
and less artistic than the painter. Handel is only 
accessible in translations. 

It is for scholarly and practical musicians to decide 
upon the vexed question of additional accompaniments, 
the manner of filling up Handel’s figured bass, and 
the possibility of restoring the true balance of his 
orchestra. No doubt the question of instruments 
is troubled and complicated. Some have been so mo- 
dified as to be unfit for use in the parts originally 
assigned to them, others have been greatly altered in 
tone and volume of sound. But on all such matters 
true musicians have given excellent counsel—unfor- 
tunately to unheeding ears. Thus, Mr. Rockstro, 
discussing the orchestration of Handel and Bach, 
compares, with perfect propriety, those thin parts of 
their scores, which are sometimes “nothing but a 
thorough bass with figures indicating the chords,” to 
“the half tints of the picture introduced with magi- 
cal skill in the exact places where relief is needed.” 
They are designedly left as “ bare places,” he asserts, 
and are “not to be filled up.” He thinks that 
Handel knew every instrument in our orchestra ex- 
cept the clarinet; “but he very rarely used them 
altogether, and took especial care not to let them pall 
upon the ear by introducing them into many pieces 
in succession, circumstances which have given 
grievous offence to more than one modern chef 
@orchestre.” All,” he adds- with righteous indig- 
nation and perfect truth—“ all that seems necessary 
in the present state of public opinion is to supple- 
ment his instrumentation with the largest brass band 
that can possibly be brought together—a proceeding 
which entirely destroys the individuality and obscures 
the dignity of‘every work subjected to its baleful 
influence.” Besides burying the master’s work in 
their own, some musicians have gone so far as to 
entirely alter what he wrote: much as Cibber altered 
Shakespeare. “Surely,” says Mr. Rockstro, “it 
would be better to play a trumpet part on the 
cornet, than to change the disposition of the score ;” 
and Mr. Ebenezer Prout, after pointing out that 
even Mendelssohn was guilty of such unmannerly 
changes, concludes thus: “To hear Handel’s music 
scored after the fashion of Verdi’s grand operas shows 
an equal want of artistic feeling and of common 
sense on the part of the arranger.” Of course these 
gentlemen are right. Some years ago in Paris I 
heard a Latin version of “ Messiah” at the Cirque 
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d’Eté, under M. Lamoureux, a conductor of singular organ: performances where all the grand effects 
foree and conscience, as might be expected of a were forestalled, or where they exploded unnoticed 
pupil of Berlioz. I shall not easily forget my in a stream of roaring dulness; where spirit and 
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grace of execution were sacrificed to a 
false notion of grandeur and a vulgar 
view of religious sentiment. At the Cirque d’Eté 
the performance was not pure Handel; but to me | 
it revealed a new and dazzling sort of beauty ; 


astonishment and delight. I had been 
accustomed to performances in which all 
the brilliant imitative writing was blurred and 
strangled in a coarse and common overlay of modern 
instrumentation and the thunder of an injudicious 
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the stately graces, the Miltonic refinements and and gradation infinitely varied. The general cha- 
subtleties of the master appeared to me for the acter of this web being one of exceeding delicacy, 
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first time. Moreover, there was no organ, so that the material of the great effects was in no way 
Mozart’s arrangements produced their intended effect. wasted ; they burst upon the audience with astonish- 
The parts showed forth as Handel wrote them: ing variety and power. 

clearly woven, in a tissue full of sparkle, intricacy, Of quite recent years an improved taste has been 
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visible in certain interpretations of Handel; and I 
believe that under the able direction of Mr. Manns 
some new reforms will be introduced at the Crystal 
Palace Festival. It is none too soon, and the move- 
ment is none too vehement nor too general. ‘The 
fact is that though Handel’s character as a man is 
acceptable to the nation, and his music has come to 
be associated with its religious theory and practice, 
his art in an unadulterated state has not for long 
been found palatable to the true Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament. But for such by-ends as I have mentioned 
he would have won no more than that barren succés 
d’estime which so many great classical artists share 
with Milton and Gluck. That more alluring path— 
of mystery and transcendental sentiment—which 
Beethoven opened.up on the lines of Haydn and the 
Viennese better suits the English taste. It is our 
nature to demand immense endeavours, far-reaching 
aims, and a vast programme; and we are not easily 
repulsed by ugliness, obscurity, or incompleteness of 
method. Neither do we like to think we are cheaply 
pleased, so that an artist who works for England is 
tempted to aim beyond his own powers and the 
natural understanding, to give us the pleasure of 
-priding ourselves on the fact that we are serious 
enough to enjoy his obscurity. Utilitarian in our 
sports, we English demand effective rather than 
beautiful athletics; equally gluttonous and fasti- 
dious as to the raw matter of sentiment, we are in- 
different and insensible to the preparation and ser- 
vice of art. Now Handel’s music is direct, simple, 
grand, unaffected ; and certain sacrifices and grada- 
tions of force are inevitable in its wsthetic scheme, 
to the end that it may legitimately achieve variety 
and effect. But with its operation we have never 
been contented; and in our mad wish to make 
every moment sublime, we have piled on force 
till every light is equally white, and all the strong 
points are at war with each other. For we like to 
blink the degrading fact that artistic imagination 
deals with a concrete limited stuff, and is therefore 
a separate special faculty in each art. The sophistry 
which implicitly confounds imagination with senti- 
ment is disastrously common ; I have heard an art 
critic openly assert that an imagination could be 
conceived which should deal neither in words nor 
colour, neither melody nor clay, and yet might after- 
wards be expressed in any of them without the 
intervention of any special faculty between the ab- 
stract thought and the technical execution. Surely 


art and artists exist and affect us on the presumption 
that every man feels a sentiment simply in virtue of 
being a man, but that when he conceives an image 
of it in the material of any art, he then becomes an 
artist, and is guilty of an act of imagination, or 
Misplaced everywhere, this under- 


artistic creation. 
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estimate of the true artistic imagination and over- 
esteem for the dead lift of art—in philosophy, 
information, and imitation of life—is excessively 
pernicious in music, which has no direct repre- 
sentative hold on the world, and exists but in the 
rapport perceived by the creative artist between 
various moods of the mind and the intrinsic cha- 
racter of musical intervals and combinations. 

We have not always been contemptuously impatient 
of the conventional forms and necessary restraints of 
art; for we have had a musical era of our own, 
which culminated in the work of Purcell. One of 
Handel’s best claims on our respect and recognition 
is that his music, with all its German learning and 
accomplishment, smacks strongly of the flavour of 
our vanished school. Indeed, the great naturalised 
Englishman treated us and our school as Rubens 
treated the Flemings, when on his return from Italy 
he bowled the national art some leagues along the 
path of progress, and left his countrymen hopeless in 
the rear. There are two broad divisions of great men: 
those who see the misery and transitoriness of life, 
and pity, console, and die for mankind; and those 
who see the beauty and opportunities of life, and 
neither fear nor despair, but bluntly do their work, 
and cheer on the ordinary labourers of the world. 
Handel and Rubens both belong to the inspiriting 
and joyous class: the first, the greater, are prophets 
and martyrs, heroes of life, not of art. Handel, how- 
ever, in spite of the fulness of his own career, found 
time, money, and consideration for others. His 
“bounty was as boundless as the sea ;” he gave much 
in secret, and he was lavish of performances in be- 
And in spite of one 
or two doubtful stories, we must believe that he was 
keenly alive to the pleasures of gaiety and good 
fellowship. His tastes were varied, and his voyage 
to Italy, of advantage to him musically by reason of 
the acquaintance of Scarlatti and others, also helped 
to cultivate his natural taste for painting, and, 
indeed, for every kind of plastic art. Too many 
artists of those days were lacking in “culture,” and in 
the perception of any beauty outside their own pro- 
fession. Handel had received a good education, which 
enabled him to have an opinion on his librettos, and 
fitted him for the position he eventually occupied. 
Though he frequented princes and, like Rubens, was 
much of a courtier, he remained independent in 
thought and dignified in conduct. Though he battled 
in the thick of life, and fought his way through 
opposition and through failure to place and fortune, 
he was to the end as severe a critic of himself, 
and as conscientious an artist, as his great and un- 
known contemporary Bach. He bore himself stiffly, 
never yielding undue or demoralising deference to 
public taste, nor hesitating to resist the carrices of 








insolent singers, even though they were backed up 
by the favour of powerful noblemen. So many and 
so influential were his enemies, and so high the spirit 
of party warfare, that he was twice bankrupt, and 
might never have finally settled with honour in 
England had it not been for the good taste and pro- 
bably the race partiality of our Hanoverian princes, 
who always overlooked his outbursts of temper, re- 
spected his genius, and afforded him their counte- 
nance and their constant protection. When we recall 
the lives of such men as Bach and Millet, absorbed in 
art and remote from the wars of factions and the 
strife for popularity, we may feel disposed to question 
the advantages of the life of cares and distractions 
led by an artist who was also courtier, impressario, 
music-master, conductor, and opera-director. But 
success, at least in some kinds of music, demands 
an experience of large orchestras and choruses, as 
well as that intimate knowledge of the stage and 
singers which can only be acquired by one who 
leads a public life on a large scale. Bach lived in 
an organ-loft, handled but few voices and instru- 
ments at once, and was far from possessing the 
wide tastes and general education of his great 
rival, Handel easily supported the pressure of work 
and business, for he was by constitution whole- 
somely elastic and full of that natural ardour of 
the blood and that spontaneous fire of the brain, 
tempered by health, strength, and experience, which 
we must suppose to have been possessed by Rubens. 
He lived by fits and starts: now working with 
rapidity and absorption, and now wrapt in the busi- 
ness and pleasures of existence. These causes con- 
spired to make his music more varied and effective 
than Bach’s, more human and more vocally beautiful, 
less recondite and less drily contrapuntal. Both are 
learned, both are sublime ; but the one appeals rather 
to the symmetrical intuitions of the brain, while the 
other strikes at the roots of man’s emotional nature. 
“They savour,” says Mr. Rockstro, comparing his 
contrapuntal devices with those of Bach, “not of the 
studio but of nature.” 

His grand and striking appearance, his early 
entry into society, his world-famed rivalry with 
Buononcini, his immense achievement, and that love 
for painting which made him a conspicuous figure at 
all the art sales of his time, go far to explain his 
popularity with the artists of an age of portraiture. 
“His countenance,” says Burney, “which I re- 
member as perfectly as that of any man I saw 
but yesterday, was full of fire and dignity, and 
such as impressed ideas of superiority and genius. 
His general look was somewhat heavy and sour, 
but when he did smile it was the sun bursting out 
of a black cloud.” It is unfortunate for us that 


he should just have escaped the hands of the 
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greatest portrait-painters of his century. He died in 
1759, before either Reynolds or Gainsborough had 
attained a great metropolitan reputation. Somehow, 
too, he was never painted by J.-B. Van Loo, who 
made so excellent a portrait of his friend and patron, 
Sir Robert Walpole. It is still more curious that 
Wollaston, who painted Thomas Britton, the “musical 
small coalman,” never painted Britton’s illustrious 
friend, though they must often have met at the coal- 
man’s musical evenings. Mr. W. H. Cummings, the 
well-known singer, composer, and writer on music, 
has a reputed portrait of Handel which tradition 
assigns to Sir Joshua. It is just possible that the 
picture may have been executed by him when still a 
student under Hudson, who was Handel’s limner-in- 
ordinary. However this be, there is an abundance of 
portraits both in marble and colour, though, perhaps, 
none are of the very highest quality. Roubillac, 
Hudson, Thornhill, Grafoni, Kyte, Wolfgang, Den- 
ner, and Zincke, all tried their hands on him. 
Roubillac, for instance, produced at least three 
busts of the master, besides the statue done for 
Vauxhall Gardens (which gave the first impetus to 
his fame in 1732) and the well-known monument in 
Westminster Abbey. Good judges have pronounced 
this last to be one of the most faithful presentments 
of all, and it is well known that Roubillae did his 
best to secure fidelity by making use of a mask taken 
after death. Of the admirable Vauxhall Statue, now 
in the possession of Mr. Henry Littleton, by whose 
permission it is here reproduced, the reader can judge 
for himself. It was one of the first attempts to in- 
troduce actuality in the costumes of sculpture ; and 
on a pedestal and in combination with a Cupid and 
a lyre the composer’s dress produces a curious effect. 
Hudson is the author of several portraits in oil ; 
their exact number is uncertain. The most cele- 
brated is undoubtedly the full-length painted for 
Jennens, Handel’s patron, intimate friend, and fa- 
vourite librettist. It adorned the ‘‘ Messiah Room” 
of the magnificent house at Gopsall, now the pro- 
perty of Earl Howe, by whose kindness it is here 
presented. Several replicas, slightly differing from 
the original, are in existence; one at Buckingham 
Palace, and another, a half-length at the National 
Portrait Gallery. The pose and the accessories are 
happily conventional ; the face is grave and leonine, 
and suggests the master in one of those moments 
of intense absorption in which he usually worked. 
A bust-portrait by Grafoni, now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, gives a somewhat similar idea of the features, 
but the modelling of its forms is suaver, the expres- 
sion is less severe, and the eyes are more eloquent— 
they seem to speak music. Both these dignified 
heads lave the imperial grandeur derived from sheer 
force of character, and either might well top such a 
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great full-length figure as Rigaud’s “ Louis XIV.” 
Perhaps, however, the liveliest impression of Handel’s 
fire and versatility is given by the Hudson belonging 
to the Royal Society of Musicians. This, as it is 
the original of Faber’s mezzotints, by which the 
aspect of the great composer is chiefly remembered, 
and of Bromley’s well-known line engraving in Dr. 
Arnold’s edition of his works, we have elected not to 
reproduce. Mr. W. H. Cummings possesses a very 
small portrait by Kyte, the original of Houbraken’s 
famous engraving; and to Mr. Julian Marshall we 
are indebted for advice and 
liberty to copy the rare en- 
graving by Schmidt, the 
head of which, taken from 
this same portrait, was 
pronounced by Sir John 
Hawkins (who to be sure 
was not the wisest judge 
in the world) the best of 
all likenesses, but for the 
excessive prominence of 
the nose. Neither the 
Kyte, however, nor any 
one of its adaptations, 
bears much resemblance to 
the Hudsons and Roubil- 
lacs: they give a sullen, 
somewhat underhand view 
of Handel, and represent 
him as a man whose force 
of mind lay rather in a 
heavy, dogged power of 
resistance than in a fiery 
and agile impetuosity. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum 
possesses, in the original 
of our frontispiece, yet 
another portrait of Handel, 
the work of Thornhill, who 
painted it for the Duke 
of Chandos as early as 1720, when Handel was 
chapel-master at Cannons. It represents the com- 
poser at the age of thirty-five, seated at the organ, 
without the usual wig, and though artistically finer 
it bears a certain resembiance, in the construction 
of the features, to Mr. Henry Littleton’s Denner. 
Although the eyes are the same eloquent eyes of 
Grafoni and Hudson, and the mouth less deter- 
mined and more sensual, Thornhill represents rather 
a studious and calm intellect than a powerful and 
fiery genius. 

As for Wolfgang’s picture, at least as engraved 
by his brother, it is simply an ideal portrait, amiable 
and bright, but without the thoughtfulness of Thorn- 
hill or the savage and life-like grandeur of Hudson 
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and Roubillac, The only other to which I shall refer 
belongs to Mr. H. Barrett Lennard, of Hampstead. 
Mr. Lennard, a true Handelian, is the possessor of 
many Handel relics, notably of all his scores in the 
handwriting of his amanuensis Smith, which are 
naturally of great authority on the question of tempi, 
readings, and orchestration. The portrait is that 
admirable miniature of Zincke’s with which I close 
my selection. It shows us Handel young, daring, 
sensual, and not without a touch of self-willed im- 
pudence. Here is none of the grave austerity of 
the other portraits. This 
is not the Handel of the 
oratorios, the consammate 
“and reticent artist, but 
the basis of him, quick, 
gross, and vital in phy- 
sique, the Handel of the 
duel with Matheson, the 
man of genius in his hours 
of ease, the hero unarmed 
who has done the work of 
six and can eat the dinner 
of three. It is, I may add, 
by no means a bad thing 
for an artist to be in love 
with life. Those are bad 
epochs for the perceptive 
mind, in which the critical 
and intellectual sect who 
despise the condition of 
man, and ignore or de- 
plore the essential func- 
tions of his being, get the 
ascendant and destroy the 
balance of our mysterious 
double nature. 

This alleged grossness 
in Handel seems to be 
about all that Berlioz 
knew or could say of him. 
Their lives and characters have much in common ; 
but the great Frenchman never speaks of his greater 
predecessor with understanding or respect. “That 
barrel of pork and beer,” he somewhere writes of 
Handel. Other musicians have spoken very dif- 
ferently. Bach thought the world of the Saxon 
master. Gluck openly admired him, and _ learnt 
much from his music before he fell under the more 
fertilising influence of Rameau in Paris. Haydn 
thought him inspired. “He understands effect 
better than any of us,” said Mozart; and Beethoven, 
the greatest of them all, said of his music, “ That 
is the true thing,” and in the study of his scores 
spent some of the last hours of his great unhappy 
life. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 
THE CUPOLA OF FLORENCE. 


BOUT the year 1401 two small, insignificant- 
looking men arrived in Rome. They were 
both young, the elder only four-and-twenty, and they 
both spoke with a strong Tuscan accent. The elder 
let one hear much of his accent, for he was free 
with his tongue, fond of an argument or of a joke, 
“ truly facetious in conversation.” The friends were 
inseparable ; and all either cared for was gazing at 
ruins and old buildings. Before these they would 
stand for hours as if entranced, blind to all but 
the time-stained stones and decaying workmanship. 
They rose with the sun, and were out and about until 
dusk, drawing, noting, measuring, not only every 
building but every stone and ruin, both in the city 
and out on the Campagna. Sometimes they came 
across some half-buried plinth or capital ; then they 
would pull and push and strain, and if unable to 
unearth it they employed workmen to dig it out for 
them, watching that the old thing be not injured, 
as though it were the rarest treasure: a strange 
amusement for two young fellows of sixteen and 
four-and-twenty. Half in jest and half in earnest, 
the people nickname them “the Treasure-Seekers.” 

After a while the younger disappears, and the 
elder, the gay one, says, laughingly, that his friend 
has found his treasure, but that some things take 
more looking for than others; so he stays and works 
on alone. But the treasure is slow in coming; the 
money-bag grows limp and thin, till the treasure- 
seeker asks employment of the goldsmiths. Though 
the little Florentine be mad, he is a first-rate crafts- 
man; indeed, his work is of surpassing excellence. 
This work for bread he does at nights; his days 
he passes in the ruins ; till after six years, home-sick 
and ill, he turns his back on Rome. 

Soon after the treasure-seeker left Rome, Filippo 
Brunaleschi arrived in Florence. Six years ere this 
he and Donato had left their native city to study 
classic art in Rome. At that time Filippo had been 
held the cleverest young man in Florence. He was 
of noble birth on his mother’s side, and his father’s 
family had been devoted to learning law and medi- 
cine for generations; but as a child Filippo hated his 
book, and loved to work with his hands. His father, 
though grieved at the child’s tastes, placed him with 
the Guild of Goldsmiths, and the lad soon became 
first of his craft. His were among the first per- 
spective drawings, and his views of the Piazza and 
Palazzo Vecchio won him much fame. He was also 
accounted a clever architect; and so great was his 


eloquence in argument that Messer Paolo dal Pozzo 
Toscanelli, the learned friend and counsellor of 
Columbus, declared one might fancy oneself listen- 
ing to a second Paul. At the competitions for the 
bronze doors of the Baptistry, his work so nearly 
equalled that of Ghiberti, that but for his generous 
avowal that Lorenzo’s was the best, the two would 
have shared the honours between them. But the 
beauty of Ghiberti’s competition story proved to 
Filippo that he could never be unrivalled in the field 
of sculpture. His was a nature that could not brook 
a rival, but it was neither envious nor unjust: he 
acknowledged that Lorenzo’s work was better than 
his ; only—since he could not be the greatest Tuscan 
sculptor—he resolved to be first among architects. 
To this end he had gone to Rome, and with him 
went his friend Donatello, each anxious to revive, in 
his own art, the classic manner. 

Either by chance or otherwise it happened that 
just as Brunaleschi returned to Florence the super- 
intendents of the works of the cathedral called a 
concourse of architects and engineers to consider the 
means by which the cupola could be built up. One 
said one thing and one another, but the only person 
who stated his case with clearness and confidence 
was Filippo Brunaleschi. Yet either because he 
was looked on as a visionary, or because that great 
eloquence of his was remembered against him, his 
argument carried no weight ; and for a time nothing 
was decided, till, sickening of the delay, Filippo went 
back to Rome. No sooner was he there than mes- 
sengers from Florence bade him return and take the 
work in hand. Still nothing was decided. ‘Test 
after test was demanded of him; proof after proof he 
had to give of his ability ; so that more than twelve 
years passed by before it was decided to entrust him 
with the work; and then, so small was the faith 
placed in him, he was commissioned only to proceed 
to the height of twelve braccia. Those interven- 
ing years had been passed in study, and at forty- 
two Brunaleschi had little achievement to point to. 
Eighteen years earlier he and Ghiberti had been 
in equal favour, but now Ghiberti was the man of 
the hour. He had much influence ; the work that he 
had undertaken he had done well—more than well 
—perfectly ; whereas Filippo had little but talk to 
show as the result of his studies, and a man who 
does little and talks well is naturally suspected. The 
syndics having commissioned Brunaleschi, began to 
repent them of their rashness; they felt that they 
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had let themselves be befooled by his too persuasive 
tongue, and in order that some one with a little 
common-sense might be connected with the building, 
they appointed Ghiberti joint architect, and invested 
the two with equal power. Brunaleschi was mad 
with grief and rage ; he swore he would leave Florence, 
and but for the persuasions of Donato and young 
Luca della Robbia he would have destroyed the plans 
and models that were the result of so many years 
of work and thought. But wiser counsels prevailed, 
and he set the work in hand. 

Matters went on thus for three years, Filippo’s 
friends declaring that the employment of Lorenzo 
was a scandal, while Ghiberti’s party maintained 
that he was equal inventor of the method, and was 
at least as capable as his colleague of carrying on the 
work. At last, when the walls had reached their full 
height of twelve braccia, a day came when Filippo 
did not go to the works. The masons had reached a 
critical point ; the walls were finished, bat the chain 
work, which was to strengthen them and bind the 
eight sides together, had to be made before the vault- 
ing of the dome could be begun. The builders 
awaiting their instructions went to Filippo’s house, 
past the Piazza degli Agli and opposite the church 
of St. Michael Antinori. They found the house 
in a great commotion; servants were running to 
and fro, heating plates and cloths to relieve Messer 
Brunaleschi from an attack of pleurisy. The archi- 
tect was in bed: groaning with pain and with his 
head tied up. He could not think about domes ; 
Lorenzo must see to the work. But Lorenzo 
mounted the high horse of professional etiquette ; 
he could not dream of giving important directions 
while his colleague was absent. The builders and 
masons, deprived of their wage, began complaining 
bitterly: “ Lorenzo is good enough at drawing his 
salary, but when it comes to work he is not so ready ; 
what will become of us all if Filippo die?” “What 
will become of the work if Filippo die?” echoed the 
townspeople, while Lorenzo’s friends affirmed that 
all that ailed Brunaleschi was grief that he knew 
not how to proceed with his task. The foremen 
visited Filippo time after time; the architect’s state 
was unchanged ; he still tied up his head as an ease 
to his lungs, and all he would say was, “ You have 
Lorenzo ; let him begin something for once.” Still 
Lorenzo entrenched himself behind his professional 
etiquette. At last, the state of the works having 
become a public scandal, the syndics and wardens 
determined to visit the sick man. First they con- 
doled with him on his sufferings, and then they told 
him into what disorder matters had fallen. ‘ What! 
is not Lorenzo there?” cries Filippo, with fevered 
excitement. “Why does not he do something? 


Indeed, I cannot wonder at your complaints.” “ He 
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will not do anything without you,” answer the 
wardens. “ Ah!” says the invalid, smiling, “but I 
could do it well enough without him.” Perhaps, 
think the wardens, if it were not for the cloth round 
his head Messer Filippo would not look so very ill. 
They go to his friends, and tell them that Ghiberti is 
to be withdrawn, and that Filippo must be made to 
get well; and in ashort while the little man is on the 
draughty scaffold giving his orders and taking no 
care of his lungs. 

He firmly resolved to be rid of his colleague, so 
to prove more conclusively Lorenzo’s incompetence 
he proposed that each should undertake a separate 
portion of the work—one the erection of the scaffolds 
inside and out that were to enable the builders to 
work in safety; the other the construction of the 
chain-work which was to give the walls strength 
to bear the weight of the great double dome, so 
that, should either fall in, a part of the work might 
be proceeded with. Lorenzo, though very unwil- 
lingly, chose to construct the chain-work ; but so 
poor and weak was his plan that on August 13, 1423, 
he was withdrawn, and Filippo appointed sole archi- 
tect and superintendent. 

He now threw his whole soul into his work. 
Difficulties arose only to be surmounted ; no detail 
was forgotten, no accident unforeseen. The scaf- 
folds were so safe and easy that to work on them 
was like working on the earth; the machines for 
raising the heavy stones and bricks were of marvel- 
lous ingenuity. There was quite a little town in the 
dome, with wine-shops and eating-shops, that the 
workmen might be saved the long, tiring descent, 
and might remain at their place from morning till 
evening. For the cupola itself he made many models, 
with safe and easy staircases for its ascent, lighted 
with windows both from within and without, and 
with simple and ingenious water-conducts, till after 
twenty-three years of building the dome was finished, 
and in 1443, when Filippo was sixty-six, the first 
stone of the surmounting lanthorn was laid. Filippo 
knew then that he could not hope to see his 
great work ended, but he knew that his supreme 
effort had succeeded, and that he had raised the 
largest and most beautiful dome in the world. But 
perhaps he did not dream that after more than four 
hundred years the great red heart that he had given 
Florence would still be the largest and loveliest 
of cupolas, as it must always be the first double 
dome, the earliest raised on walls or a “drum.” Nor 
is it the sole memorial that he left to Florence; the 
Pitti Palace, the church of San Spirito, the Hospital 
of the Innocents—these are but a few of the treasures 
that he found among the ruins and that he gave to 
the world set in the pure gold of his own surpassing 
genius. I. Manet Rosixson. 
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THE DART. 

GALMPTON TO TOTNES. 
MAHE rivers of England Peacock. The poet who rightly should have wooed 
mm were long’ cele- the ethereal genius of the Dart had little taste for 
ool brated by the Muses. such spiritual pursuits, and dreamed more of Cheap- 
In Spenser’s epic side, the Strand, or Whitehall, than of the romantic 
they are catalogued river of Holne Chace. Court beauties were far from 
in true Homeric Dean Prior, and rustic beauties much more kind to 
A fashion, andin Dray- Herrick than the nymphs of the Dart were likely to 
ae ton they figure with prove. Even these, however, must have been a little 
gi ampler grace and _ tiresome, or the poet would not so have bemoaned 
t character. Yetacci- the discontent of his exile “ in this dull Devonshire.” 





dent and poetic ca- 
price have prevented 
a kind equality in 
the poets’ favours, and the naiads of many streams 
have cause to complain that their beauty and fasci- 
nation are noisily advertised by guide-books rather 
than dignified by the poet’s verse. The Dart is 
certainly of these ; it has neither been well sung, nor 
worthily, whereas its companions have fared better. 
On the whole, however, the Devonian sisterhood of 
streams has not shared the good fortune of Words- 
worth’s Duddon and Wye, of Severn and Avon, of 
Trent and Ouse, or of Thames and Isis, with their 
long and illustrious roll of singers from Spenser to 


However this may be, it cannot be said that the 
neglect of Herrick has been compensated by the 
discriminating praise of the modern tourist. The 
Dart is, in a certain sense, a recent discovery. The 
popular love of comparison has subjected it to most 
unhappy criticism. It has been christened “the 
English Rhine,” a term as apposite as “the English 
Beresina.” This strange similitude was possibly 
discovered by an admirer who despaired of doing 
justice to the Devonshire river, or more probably 
it originated in the infirm and reckless extravagance 
of a very young tourist. The phrase is absurd and 
unjust. It implies that the Dart is a mere replica 
of the greater river, or it denies the strong and 
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THE DART AT DITTISHAM. 


peculiar individuality of the English stream. Only 
in the castled entrance to Dartmouth harbour may a 
fond fancy detect anything Rhine-like. 

Between the mouth of the Dart and the granite 
moorland whence the east Dart and the west flow, 
the river passes through three well-marked phases. 
From its source to the neighbourhood of Staverton 
it glides or foams over granite boulders among the 
bare hills, or roars in deep wooded glades; below this 
point to Totnes Bridge it has a brief pastoral exist- 
ence until it meets with tidal influences, when it 
contracts and expands between a continuous suc- 
cession of high rounded hills till it reaches the sea. 
In the first of these phases it is comparable with 
other Devonshire rivers, notably with the Teign, but 
its tidal waters are distinguished by a scenic character 
of remarkable distinction and beauty. ‘To appreciate 
this as it deserves, to study faithfully the scenery of 
a tortuous and many-bayed river, requires great 
deliberation. The creeks and reaches seen afar off 
from the crowded steamer are most worthy of the 
affectionate interest of the explorer, whose more in- 
timate knowledge will ripen into the finest poetic 
associations. It is not enough to sail on the stream, 
or take your skiff along the rocky margin and pene- 
trate backwaters ; still less will it serve to view the 
shifting panorama from the steamer with the easily 
persuaded excursionist. The hillsides and combes, 
the tiny hamlets nestling in the ferny hollows or 
smothered in orchards, the shore itself with its 
rocky promontories, pebbly beaches, and oozy flats, 
all come under the river’s changing influences and 
form its rightful inheritance. 

If the descent of a river gives the sense of swift 
motion and an ever-opening horizon, the contrary 
progress, being more deliberate, has even greater 
charms. Nothing can be more full of quaint sur- 
prise and the charm of the unexpected than the ap- 
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proach 
to Dart- 
mouth 
from the 
sea. There is 
nothing to indi- 
cate the vicinity 
of an ancient seaport, 
with a stirring his- 
tory and rich in ro- 
mantic memories, save 
the grey and battered 
old fortress that 
guards the narrow 
channel. Shut in be- 
hind the steep hills 
on the west side of the lake-like harbour into 
which this channel leads, Dartmouth lies as if in 
ambush, ready to strike at the enemy—Spaniard or 
Frenchman—that ran the gauntlet of the two 
castles: a snug, compact little. town, which its 
brave inhabitants found easy to hold and defend, as 
Prince Maurice discovered on a memorable occasion. 
The true glory of Dartmouth is Elizabethan, and 
like other Devonshire ports it is intimately associated 
with expeditions against the Spaniards and wild 
ventures in the New World. Very recently both 
Plymouth and Tavistock have delighted to honour 
the memory of Drake, but Dartmouth has yet a duty 
to perform towards the great hydrographer and 
traveller, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Until recently 
the town of Dartmouth was admirably preserved 
from the profane hands of the improver. From 
the castle, and the curious old church of St. Petrox 
—shown in the initial of this article—to the heights 
of Mount Boone, the town had been scarcely en- 
larged for centuries. All its more excellent features, 
its noble church of St. Saviour’s, its beautiful carved 
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timber houses with their grey slated fronts, and its 
general air of extreme antiquity, were admirably 
preserved. Even now there is more distinction and 
beauty in Dartmouth than in any other Devonshire 
port, but schemes of embankments threaten to mar 
its attractive water-side. On the quay some modern 
shops of hideous effrontery are at present the only 
discord in the perfect and exquisite harmony of the 
grey old town, whose aspect of old-fashioned calm so 
finely contrasts with the shipping and yachts and 
training-ships that animate the haven at its feet. 

A little above Dartmouth on the hills eastward 
is Greenway, or in strict Devonian speech, Greena- 
way, the birthplace of that high and daring spirit, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who “to his great charge and 
hazard, being but a younger brother,” fitted out those 
expeditions to America that founded the Newfound- 
land fisheries. His third and most disastrous voyage 
was undertaken in 1583, under the auspices of the 
newly-formed Muscovy Company, when, after having 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, he encountered a terrible 
storm, which left him with two vessels only, the 
Golden Hind of forty tons and the Squirrel of ten. 
In the smaller ship, as Prince says in his “ Worthies 
of Devon,” “the general, notwithstanding many per- 
suasions to the contrary, must needs go himself.” 
Voyaging homeward both crews were dismayed by 
a dreadful apparition on the water, like a roaring 
lion whose appalling voice prophesied their fatal end. 
During the storm that ensued and finally engulfed 
them, their gallant eommander encouraged his men 
with the memorable words, ‘‘ We are so near to 
heaven here at sea as at land,” until they perished. 
And through his example, as Prince says, and the 
subsequent spread of civilisation and Christianity in 
the neighbouring lands, the power of that dreadful 
apparition is chained, and he no longer frights the 
sailor with his roaring. Thus Humphrey Gilbert con- 
quered the Prince of Darkness as well as added to 
her Majesty’s dominions. 

In the first five miles above Dartmouth it is very 
curious to note the lingering influences of that port, 
the peculiar marine character of the little villages 
near the river. One of the most interesting of these 
inland havens is the subject of our first illustration. 
Galmpton is a little boat-building hamlet at the head 
of a reach on the right bank of the river, which here 
widens considerably. It is an excellent illustration 
of the attractions in which the Dart abounds, but 
which are wholly overlooked by the chance excur- 
sionist, as they lie far away from the steamer’s course. 
Mr. Barraud’s drawing gives a vivid and compre- 
hensive picture of the manifold beauties of Galmpton. 
Here, as in other drawings of the Dart, the artist has 
deliberately chosen those aspects of the river which 
are less familiar, though assuredly not less worthy 
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of note, than others that have become as frequent and 
multiplied as photographs. In Galmpton the marine 
and rural elements are singularly mingled. The 
little quay is encumbered with timber, and about 
it are the various appliances of a ship-yard in minia- 
ture. Around it are limestone quarries and wooded 
hills; while inland the long coil of deep lanes, 
among apple-orchards, may be followed till the bare 
hills overlooking Torbay are reached. Galmpton is 
one of the many sweet little nooks, full of bright 
greenery and homely repose, that’ minister the most 
unsuspected charm to all who suddenly take in their 
beauty with a fresh surprise. Nearly opposite, and 
near a narrowing of the stream, is the village of 
Dittisham, a paradise of plum-trees and a place of 
fame in the whole country, for plums are almost as 
hard to produce in Devonshire as cherries. In our 
picture a characteristic of the lower Dart is well 
shown in the narrow stream between two rocky 
and wooded promontories, and, above it, a wider ex- 
panse overlooked by some rounded hills, whose culti- 
vated slopes exhibit a fine example of the “farmy 
fields” the cockney poet sang too effusively. At 
this point the voyager who engages the ferryman’s 
service announces his desire by striking a bell in- 
stead of the time-honoured ery, “ Over!” 

Above Galmpton the right bank of the Dart con- 
tinues to present more interest than the more cul- 
tivated left. A few yards beyond that haven is a 
very lonely and beautiful recess in the stream backed 
by a disused quarry, finely contorted and exceedingly 
rich in colour and deep in tone, with some fir-crowned 
heights beyond—the whole quite lost to the river- 
voyager. Hence the stream skirts lofty wooded 
hills whose base is formed of rocks exquisite in tone, 
rich with lichen, fern, and samrphire, with ash and 
oak of singular form rooted among them. Oppo- 
site the thatched rovfs and grey church towers of 
Dittisham the margin of the stream, though still 
wooded, changes its character; occasional inlets are 
seen leading to deep green combes, pastoral peeps into 
the upper country. The rocks become more lami- 
nated, a rich plum-colour above, pale green below 
the water-line, and upon the oozy flats, if low water, 
gulls and herons are busy, or a solitary cormorant is 
fishing in mid-stream. The next reach or backwater 
above Galmpton leads to the village of Stoke Gabriel, 
some of whose outlying cottages, together with por- 
tions of an old mill and dam, are shown on the 
next page. The salmon-nets here pictured are less 
a feature of the Dart than they formerly were. 
Overlooking the little creek is the village of Stoke 
Gabriel at the junction of two valleys, with its 
church on a hill—the whole almost invisible from 
the river. Following the small stream, whose waters 
are dammed for the use of a mill above the village, 
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the country is a wilderness of orchards and old quar- 
ries that blend most harmoniously. 

The sinuous course of the stream, its ever-vary- 
ing width and volume, the continuous succession of 
hills on both sides, give varied beauty and admirable 
effects of contrast as Totnes is neared. The woods 
of Sharpham, on the left bank, are familiar to every 
tourist in Devonshire. The great semi-cirque of 
these wooded hills is remarkable for the dense sombre 
mass of foliage and the extreme regularity of its 
outline, which looks as if the gardener’s shears, and 
not nature, had clipped the lofty woods. It is 


popularly regarded as the most beautiful scene on 
the river, and has been so long viewed with the. 
determined prejudices of the sightseer that it will 
probably be for ever over-rated. In truth, it is a 
little depressing and a great deal monotonous. It is 
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end of a leafy vista the lofty tower of the church 
rises in the valley, backed by the blue distance of the 
moor. Nothing more is visible until the island below 
the bridge is reached. There is no scattered and 
dismal faubourg of modern villas, no invasion of the 
green hills and meadows that surround the town, 
which is seen all at once or not at all. From the 
island the river lapses along peacefully between 
the lofty hills, whose rich green is mirrored in its 
waveless depth; its tidal force is here well-nigh 
spent, and its character changes to a brief sluggish 
course among green’ pastures. Above a wide and 
rich valley the town of Totnes ascends the hill from 
the river-side, the tower of the church dominating 
the quaint irregular lines of houses and the far 
course of the gleaming river. 

From the island, once beneath the river but 





more massive and gloomy than the wooded slopes of 
Clieveden and the beechen heights near Bisham, but 
the Thames excels the Dart scene in all picturesque 
essentials, and is incomparably more beautiful in 
colour and line, in ethereal and delicate conforma- 
tion. From the hills a little above Sharpham the 
course of the river to Totnes, with a distant view of 
that town on the hillside overlooking the stream, 
and the distant ridge of Dartmoor, form a rich and 
verdurous picture. The first sight of Totnes is one 
of the most striking scenes on the river; at the 








now a pleasant 
grove, the bridge 
is gained and 
the long street that leads up-hill to the church 
and castle. Many fine specimens of Elizabethan 
architecture are still existing in Totnes, near the 
east gate and in Church Walk. The town of 
Totenays, as Sir W. Pole calls it in his “ De- 
scription,” is quite as ancient as Dartmouth, 
and it has the aspect and mournful charm of 
places once dignified by greatness now forlorn. 


SALMON NETS. 
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Portions of the town are so touched with age, so 
full of a slumberous sense of antiquity, that no 
one need be surprised that it was once a Trojan 
colony. The Trojans and Pheenicians are a little in 
disrepute just now as Damnonian colonists, but if 









they 
ever _ traf- 

ficked in tin so far 
afield, Totnes must have 
been a convenient emporium. We 

do not find the people have preserved the 
exact first footprint of Brutus when he landed 
here, but the natives had not the nice sense of his- 
torical verities, as the Brixham folk in commemorat- 
ing the advent of a much more modern hero. The 
castle and church, however, afford interesting testi- 
mony in their way of the past glories of Totnes. 
The former is, perhaps, rather too much of a 
show-place, and the latter is being restored with 
a moderation that is quite miraculous. The rugged 
time-eaten red sandstone tower has lost its impres- 
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siveness, but the pinnacles and decorative work have 
been treated with unusual tenderness and reverence. 
For once the restorer is not the “improver,” and 
deserves the commendation of artists. To transform 
the precincts of the castle into trim garden walks 


is 
another TOTNES FROM THE HILLS. 

matter, and 

does not help to dignify what remains of the Nor- 
man stronghold. But the site commands the whole 
town and country eastward, and consequently is 
persistently assailed and carried by bands of excur- 
sionists, eager for “the view” that rewards their 
aspirations. J. A. Buarxie. 





“THE BURIAL OF ATALA.” 


From THE Picture By Gustave CouRTOIS. 


HATEAUBRIANDSS eloquent romance is not so 
popular nowadays as it was some fifty or sixty 
years since, when Rousseau was still a name to con- 
jure with, and Byron a prodigious influence. The 
emphasis, the sentimental rhodomontade, now potent 
in art, is of another type than that of “ Atala” and 
“René:” it affects the society of what is called 
“ realism,” and is presented as the peculiar expression 
of nature and truth in “Germinal” and “Mme. 
Bovary ;” and “ Atala,” for all its admirable literary 


quality, is to most men only a name and a date in 
esthetic history. It will not, therefore, be super- 
fluous to note that the subject of M. Courtois’ pic- 
turesque and conscientious work is the inhumation 
(often painted before), by Chactas and the Hermit, 
of the mortal spoils of the beautiful and hapless 
Atala, “sous l’arche du pont naturel, a l’entrée des 
Bocages de la Mort.” If the picture does no more 
than send a certain number of our readers to the 
original, it will still have done enough. 
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DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


ee 


R. RUNCIMAN’S article in the March number 

of THz Macazine or Arr has called atten- 

tion to a subject which is as important as it is mis- 

understood. That article sets forth materials of 

two kinds: fact and criticism. The facts are useful 

and interesting ; the criticism is interesting too, but 

some of it seems unjust, and it certainly leads to 

deductions that are opposed not merely to the most 

respectable opinion extant upon the question, but to 
an overwhelming mass of fact and testimony. 

Mr. Runciman tells us that “a great deal of 
money is spent on the teaching of drawing in ele- 
mentary schools.” No doubt; but there remains 
the striking fact, officially stated in the Thirtieth 
Report of the Science and Art Department, that in 
seventy-five per cent. of our elementary schools draw- 
ing is not taught at all. Nobody acquainted with the 
facts, however, can doubt that the system of teach- 
ing at present in vogue is a vicious one, from which 
thoroughly satisfactory results cannot reasonably be 
expected ; and the chief use of Mr. Runciman’s little 
exposition is that it proves in some sort how very 
vicious the system is. But he has related his ex- 
periences, stated his facts, and drawn his conclusions 
in such a way as to induce in the mind of the lay 
reader an impression that the sooner we cease to 
teach drawing in Board schools the better will it be 
for pupils, teachers, parents, and ratepayers. The 
sum and substance of what he says is that most of 
the money now spent in teaching drawing in Board 


schools is wasted ; that about 200,000 children are ‘ 


“occupied every week in smearing paper ;” that 
“ninety per cent. of the children who learn are in- 
capable of receiving any real art training ;” that 
unless “ trained specialists” are employed to teach, 
and unless “all unpromising pupils” are weeded out, 
“the teaching of drawing in Board schools is an 
error ;” and he attempts to back this up with his 
own very suggestive and instructive experiences, and 
by sketching in extremely dark shades and heavy 
outlines the scrawls and smears and smudges—the 
“ farcical performances ” which he says are the main 
outcome of Board School drawing. Further, he ap- 
pears as a special pleader for the teachers: “The 
average elementary schoolmaster is admirably dex- 
terous at his own proper work, but he cannot possibly 
be a good art-instructor.” Why not? The elemen- 
tary schoolmaster’s “ own proper work ” is teaching ; 
and there is really no reason why he should not 
be taught to teach drawing as successfully as he is 
taught to teach reading and writing. 


The truth is that these views are based upon 
an ancient but preposterous misconception—namely, 
that drawing per se is not worth teaching unless the 
pupil has a natural gift for it. . It might be argued 
quite as reasonably that tinless a boy has a special 
aptitude for writing it is useless to train him in the 
making of pot-hooks and hangers. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the practical crafts by which the 
bulk of the people gain a living, a knowledge of 
simple drawing is of more substantial importance 
than. the ability to write; and as a lad who can 
write better than his school-fellows stands a better 
chance than they of getting a berth in a counting- 


house, so another who can draw even a little will 


make a better carpenter than those who cannot draw 
at all. Rather late in the day we have found this 
out. The discovery was the mainspring of the 
system of national art-training; the knowledge of it 
is the impelling force of the great movement for 
technical instruction which is now in full swing. 
So long as the industrial prosperity of England 
depended merely upon the spread of railways, the 
multiplication of steam-ships, the stream of splendid 
mechanical inventions, and the increased quantity 
and cheapness of production which resulted therefrom, 
the influence of elementary art teaching upon manu- 
factures and upon national taste could be ignored, and 
to the great loss of this country it was ignored. But 
that state of things has almost wholly passed away. 
Our Continental competitors nowadays buy our ma- 
chinery, or themselves make as good ; and the pinch 
of competition is felt at this time not merely in the 
cost but also in the taste of production. The great 
nations of Europe had a sharper eye to the future 
than we. For thirty years have they devoted them- 
selves to this question of elementary art teaching ; 
and in nearly all the elementary schools of the Con- 
tinent drawing is not merely taught but is, and 
for long has been, compulsory. And the results are 
so striking, so beneficial throughout the range of in- 
dustry and manufacture, that our own Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the facts some 
years ago, when the truth could no longer be gain- 
said, has just recommended that drawing should be 
“incorporated with writing as a single elementary 
subject ” compulsory in all primary schools, and that 
it should be continued throughout the standards. The 
London School Board, indeed, in rejecting that reso- 
lution mentioned by Mr. Runciman, in which a lady 
proposed that only those children should be taught 
drawing who showed “ reasonable aptitude,” acted 

















with sound sense, and in conformity with the teach- 
ing of the enormous weight of evidence furnished 
by the report of the Royal Commission, and of a 
world of independent testimony and experience be- 
sides. The report being a Blue-book of five volumes, 
few persons have read or will read it. But if any- 
body who thinks with Mr. Runciman has doubts 
about what ‘I have here briefly stated, let him dip 
into only the first and third volumes. 

I have had occasion to study this matter for 
some years, and considering what is set forth in 
the Blue-books and what may be seen and heard 
on every hand by any one who chooses to enquire, 
I feel that Mr. Runciman has not only overstated 
his case, but has stated some things which are 
so unreasonable and so much at variance with the 
mass of experience and fact, that they must be met 
with the direct negative. In common with every 
authority, I believe that not ten but one hundred per 
cent. of the children are capable of usefully receiving 
instruction in drawing ; that for this purpose we do 
not require “‘ trained specialists ” as distinct from the 
trained general teacher; and that, so far from the 
teaching of drawing in Board schools being an error, 
it is both right and in the strongest sense needful. 
It is easy, of course, to be satirical, as Mr. Run- 
ciman is, about the first essays of little boys and 
girls with their pencils; but it would be quite as 
easy and quite as just to contemn their first attempts 
with their pens. There must be a beginning, and 
persistent practice, in the one as in the other art, 
and in both success depends very largely on the 
teacher and the system. I think much of Mr. 
Runciman’s severity would have been better be- 
stowed upon the teachers than upon the taught ; 
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for on his own showing they have some short- 
comings to answer for, whilst there is too much 
reason to fear that masters and mistresses in ele- 
mentary schools are themselves often to blame for 
the feebleness and smeariness of which he complains: 
they neglect the drawing in favour of subjects which 
bring them better pecuniary results. I have before 
me evidence that in some schools the time allotted to 
drawing in the programme, though in itself insuffi- 
cient, is only partially employed in that subject—a 
fact which does not appear in the papers of the 
schools, and for which, of course, not the pupils nor 
the system but the teachers are responsible. 

That the system, however, is vicious, there can 
be no doubt ; and, as I have said, Mr. Runciman has 
done good service in showing this. The School 
Board is manifestly right in insisting that drawing 
shall be taught. But there weighs upon it also the 
responsibility of seeing that it is taught properly, 
and until this is recognised the Board must expect 
to meet with irresponsible criticism, with the opposi- 
tion of ratepayers prone to regard the means rather 
than the end, and with the annoyance of resolutions 
moved by lady-members who do not know much 
about the matter in hand. The system in vogue is 
utterly unscientific, but it is-not peculiar to Board 
schools. It is a growth of ages of ineptitude, and 
it has been fostered by generations of those dilettanti 
formalists called drawing-masters, and by the customs 
at South Kensington and in the art-schools thereto 
allied. But in South Kensington a glimmer has at 
last appeared, and reforms are promised. What those 
reforms should be, and in what ways they affect 
art-teaching in elementary schools, I shall explain 
in a future article. Harry V. Barnerr. 





——++— 


T was in Berlin, at the Exhibition of 1852, that the 
name of Ludwig Knaus first became conspicuous 
in the world of art by a picture which occupied the 
place of honour in the large room of the gallery. Its 
salient characteristics were an originality contemptuous 
of all tradition, and a remorseless energy of character- 
isation, in beauty and in ugliness alike. These qualities 
are the test of the master; so that it is easy to re- 
cognise his work, and to comprehend and define the 
scope and function of his art. 

Knaus, like his rivals, Vautier and Defregger, 
was a rebel against convention. Like Vautier, he 
studied at Diisseldorf, under the somewhat jejune and 
monotonous influence of Sohn and Schadow ; and like 
Vautier, he separated himself from his masters, and 


joined the younger members, who, under Lessing and 
Webber, were protesting against the academic in- 
fluence. The school, which at one time represented, 
somewhat tamely and sentimentally, the art of Ger- 
many, had sunk into a weakly and mannered de- 
cadence whose expression was composed of stereo- 
typed figures and situations or of a cheap and shallow 
morality. Knaus was by nature a “ naturalist,” 


-and he strove to paint what he saw, for a time 


even exaggerating ugliness to escape from the 
finnicking prettiness that distinguished his school. 
His first picture was painted in defiance of all 
the dogmas of Diisseldorf, and moved one critic to 
call the painter “a sans-culotte genius.” The nick- 
name is unjust. Knaus is no sans-culotte; he is a 
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true homely German who hates the artificial as most. that he is not guilty of exaggeration. All the same 


Germans do. He may now be regarded as the head 
of the Diisseldorf school in its second phase of de- 





A PEASANT BOY. 
(Drawn by Ludwig Knaus.) 


velopment. He may also be regarded as having done 
for German art what Fritz Reuter did for its litera- 
ture: set forth, that is, with good-humoured satire, 
simple methods, and amiable frankness of expression 
the peculiarities of the solid, stolid, slow-witted, but 
by no means stupid or wholly humourless German 
peasant. Thanks to Auerbach, peasant tales had 
come into fashion when Knaus began to paint; and 
it is more than probable that the artist was not quite 
unaffected by an influence so much in harmony with 
his own mental characteristics. But it is an impor- 
tant point, and one that must never be lost sight of, 
that while he is a thoroughly German painter in his 
choice of theme and mode of mental treatment, he 
is indebted to a very considerable degree to France 
for his technical practice and accomplishment. For 
many years he resided in the French capital study- 
ing under the best masters, a fact his countrymen 


would gladly ignore. To this training he owes it that - 


his fame is not merely German but cosmopolitan. 


As a French critic has well said: “If it be at all. . 


possible for a man to have two fatherlands, Knaus 
is the man: he is French with his mind, German 
with his heart.” When a Frenchman after 1870 
speaks thus of a German, we may be pretty sure 


it must not be forgotten that before going to Paris 
Knaus had already struck the keynote of his indivi- 
dual talent, and that so strongly that he was obliged 
to go forth from Germany, which in those days 
looked with even greater suspicion than now on 
any person departing out of the established track, 
and measured whatever is personal and original by 
a standard at once pedantic and conventional. 

The story of Ludwig Knaus’s life is altogether 
tranquil and fortunate. Nature and circumstances 
were at one to caress him. He had no obstacles 
to overcome, nothing to do but paint his best and 
think his pleasantest within the limitations pecu- 
liar to his talent. The son of an artisan, he was 
born at Wiesbaden (October 10, 1829), and grew 
up in poverty and a petty and paltry environment. 
His artistic sense was nourished only in the natural 
world about him and the prints in the booksellers’ 
windows. From babyhood upwards he delighted 
in drawing, and his parents always seem to have 








NURSE AND NURSELING. 
(Drawn by Ludwig Knaus.) 


encouraged his liking, and to have resolved that art 
should be his line of life. While yet a mere lad 
he was sent to the Academy of Diisseldorf. Here 
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‘¢ VENTRE AFFAME N’A POINT D’OREILLES.”’ 
(Painted by Ludwig Knaus. From the Etching by A. Gilbert.) 


his inclination and ability gained him’ friends and at Diisseldorf, was an anticipation of those since 
won him acceptance from the first. He wasted no painted in Paris and Berlin. 
time in tentative efforts. His first picture, painted There is always a theme or story in Knaus’s works, 
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and this, the secret of his popularity, has placed him 
among the first of living genre-painters. His mate- 
rial is the life of men, and especially of those of the 
humbler classes, their joy and sorrow, their work and 
play, their vices and virtues. Like most delineators 
of the peasant in art and literature alike, he considers 
them from an optimistic, slightly idealised point of 
view: with none of the solemn earnestness that dis- 
tinguishes the work of J.-F. Millet, but with some 
comprehension of the reverse of the medal. 

It was in 1853 that Knaus quitted Diisseldorf 
for Paris. Before leaving, however, he had finished 
some pictures. which in tone and treatment still 
rank among his best. These include “The Fire in 
the Village,” “‘The Funeral Procession through the 
Wood,” and “The Thief at Market.” A tendency 
to exaggerate, to lay on his effects too heavily (a 
very German fault), was modified by Knaus’s residence 
in Paris. It lasted seven years, and was followed 
by a year-long stay in Italy, which pet no 
impression upon him at all. 

In Imperial Paris, with its cosmopolitan tone 
in all artistic matters, Knaus’s talents found gene- 
rous recognition, and his “ Jugglers” was one of 
the features of the Salon of 1855. In Paris, too, 
were painted his “ Day after the Feast in a Vil- 
lage Tavern,” his “ Shoemaker’s Apprentices,” his 
“Ventre Affamé n’a Point d’Oreilles,” his “ Golden 
Wedding,” his “Christening,” and “ Child Gathering 
Flowers ”’—the three last familiar in endless repro- 
ductions of every kind. A less important picture, 
“A Scene in the Tuileries Gardens,” is the work 
that represents him in the gallery of contemporary 
painters at the Luxemburg. 

After a while Knaus began to find—or fancy 
he found—his inspiration thinning and his mate- 
rial running out. His peasant maids, he thought, 
were getting touched with Parisine —the subtle 
essence which Nestor Roqueplou discovered and 
analysed ; and with this fear upon him he struck 
his tents and decamped. After some hesitation as 
to site, he settled in Berlin. His first years there 
were marked by a curious decadence in his art. 
It was as if the Prussian atmosphere had proved 
noxious to its primary qualities of simplicity and 
directness. Happily he was aware of this, and in 
1865 he once more struck his tents and returned to 
Diisseldorf. From that moment his art assumed new 
vigour. Here he painted, besides other well-known 
works, his three capi/avori, which emphasise what 
may be regarded as the three sides of his genius, 
nis love for children, his humorous portrayal of pea- 
sant life, his rare power of dramatic presentation. 
These are “The Children’s Festival,” ‘“ His Serene 
Excellency en Voyage,” and “The Funeral.” 


“The Children’s Festival’’ was painted twice, 
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once realistically, and again with rococo properties 
as a sort of pictorial jest. It is a charming pic- 
ture, breathing physical gaiety and satisfaction, 
instinct with the happy easy spirit of country life. 
“His Serene Excellency en Voyage” is a bit of 
humour that would not have disgraced Hogarth, so 
shrewd are its insight into character and its expres- 
sion of national peculiarities. The scene is some- 
where in pre-Bismarckian Germany. His Serene 
Excellency, making the round- of his minute domi- 
nions, has come upon a certain village whose chief 
men, headed by the schoolmaster and his flock, come 
forth to welcome the father of his people. His 
Serenity is accompanied by two flippant adjutants ; 
but we can sce that the villagers consider their sove- 
reign, as one of another and a better race, with almost 
religious reverence. The burgomaster is nearly ex- 
piring with fear of the dread moment when he must 
open his mouth in the set speech that has been so 
anxiously prepared. The schoolmaster at the head of 
his charges, who will presently burst into a nasal ren- 
dering of the national hymn, is a type of modesty and 
servility, of moral excellence and mental limpness, 
from the bald crown of his head to the tips of his 
country-made boots ; but while we laugh at him we 
pity and like. The children, some twenty in number, 
are delightful in variety and naturalness of expres- 
sion. One boy displays his reverence in a fit of 
nervous weeping, while another approves his loyalty 
by administering a jobation to the first, and a third 
is moved to even greater loutishness than is his wont. 
The girls are better equal to the occasion. They gape 
in mild wonder, but they do their staring more grace- 
fully and less obtrusively, and their nervousness is 
not without a certain charm. The only villager not 
awestruck and dumbfoundered by the honour of the 
visit is a dog, who runs across the road, barking 
loudly. In this picture can be studied Knaus’s ex- 
cellence in composition. The eye turns naturally to 
the principal figure, His Serenity, towards whom 
all heads are directed, and who is the centre of 
everybody’s thoughts. There is no division or diver- 
sion of interest to side scenes and secondary incidents, 
a peculiarity distinctive of all Knaus’s work, which 
is always well composed and well balanced. In his 
“ Funeral” there is a touching note of tragedy. It 
is cast in a winter landscape under an ashen sky. 
In the courtyard of the house of death the snow 
lies deep; and here are assembled the funeral train. 
The chief mourner, an old man whose dearest has 
been taken from him, broken in spirit, crushed with 
sorrow, totters down: the steps of his desolate home. 
The school children are singing a chorale ; it is evi- 
dent he does not hear it. A young woman looks up 
at him with a face of true pity ; some of the by- 
standers are indifferent, some are merely curious. 
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But the artist does not suffer the eye to be dis- 
tracted from the main motif. It falls first upon the 
gruesome black coffin, and is carried thence to the 


chief mourner, and so to the vital point of the scene. 


There is no element of relief, no suggestion of the 
ideal, no touch of the hope beyond the grave. 

But it is not often that Knaus is thus dark of 
mood. Another example, “‘ Behind the Scenes,’ is 
perhaps more characteristic of his achievement than 
“The Funeral.” It is a picture of strollers which 
has few equals in modern art. The clown, his face 


painted into comic lines, is feeding the baby; in 
front the performance goes on; to the right a 
country gallant is dallying with the player queen ; 
the whole an admirable confusion of squalor and 
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seriousness and gaiety. It is seldom, I should note, 
that Knaus paints pictures so crowded and so full 
as this. By preference he deals with groups of not 
more than two or three figures, and it is perhaps in 
these that his peculiar genius for focusing a pass- 
ing psychological moment is best expressed. His 
children are always inimitable, so amiably droll, so 
deliciously ingenuous, so absolutely unconventional. 
Such, for instance, the beggar boy who has stolen 
some carrots and laughs with glee over his booty ; 
such the elder sister nursing her younger brother, and 
like the good little housewife she is, knits gravely 
the while, to her nurseling’s immense despite ; 
such the two shoemaker apprentices, one airing his 
master’s baby, the other sent on an errand, and both 
preferring to kill time by play- 








ing cards. These scenes and 
their like are all so natural 
they seem familiar; you can- 
not refrain from an impres- 
sion that you haye seen them 
somewhere before. 
Denaturalised nature or 
sophisticated man have no 
place in Knaus’s pictorial 
cosmos. Neither has he 
evolved (like his artistic rivals 
Defregger and Vautier) a 
conventional type of face 
for use at certain moments 
and in certain connections 
and situations. He is always 
novel and fresh. He has a re- 
tentive memory for form and 
expression, and his object is 
to catch au vif the varying 
shades of human emotion. 
Strength and depth of indi- 
vidualisation is the corner- 
stone of his art; the interest 
of his work is an interest apart 
from that of paint. Indeed, 
his colour, as with most Ger- 
mans, is his weak point. It 
is heavy, wanting in sparkle 
and richness alike, often 
meagre, sometimes crude. As 
a French critic has well re- 
marked in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, Knaus will never 
be numbered with “les vir- 
tuoses de la touche. Yet all 
the same he will always take 
rank with artists of the first 








(Drawn by Ludwig Knaus.) 


class by reason of his merits 
as a painter of expression.” 
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If he had painted nothing but his early “ Jugglers 
in a Barn” and his récent “ Peasants in Council,” 





he would still have proved himself a master of accu- 
rate, shrewd, and delicate observation. As our spe- 
eimens will show, he is within certain limits an 
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admirable draughtsman, but his drawing is at times 
careless ; his forms are often angular ; too frequently 


(Painted by Ludwig Knaus.) 


his costumes seem bodiless if not empty. All his 
attention is devoted to facial expression. 
Long years ago, to Prussianise the arts and make 














the Prussian capital an artistic centre, it was pro- 
posed that a number of ateliers on the French system 
should be opened in Berlin. In 1874 two such 
studios were established, and the direction of one was 
confided to Knaus. It has not been popular or 


useful : the master’s art is too individual to be com- 





CCORDING to Pope, 

the toilet is a com- 
plete religion, having an 
altar, a priestess, and an 
object of adoration, sacred 
rites, votive offerings, and 
attendant sprites, presided 
over by Azazel, fallen and 
impenitent. It behoves 
us, therefore, to approach 
these mysteries with cau- 
tion, lest. we fall into the 
error of the Epicurean poet, who, rashly opening the 
door of a Roman boudoir, beheld the priestess bald 
and wigless. 

That fine feathers make fine birds would seem an 
axiom in this religion, and its devotees do not appear 
to be particular from whence the feathers come. The 
Roman ladies dressed their heads with the ruddy locks 
of the women of the Catti or the 
Sicambri, or the blonde tresses of 
the Gauls and the Belgians. Some- 
times, as Poppea, they produced 
the, same effect by wearing hair 
powdered with gold-dust. A bust 
is said to exist of the wife of 
Lucius Verus from which the 
peruke was made to take off, its 
use being, it is supposed, to try 
the effect of her head-dresses. It 
must have been in frequent re- 
quisition if she was as great a 
devotee of fashion as the wife 
of Marcus Aurelius, who is said 
to have had three hundred head- 
dresses in the space of nineteen 
years. 

Hefner-Alteneck gives a female 
head of the Ninth Century whose 
snake-like locks could only have 
been produced by some unguent, 
and it is the more probable as it 
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municable ; it has settled him, too, once more in an 
environment not wholly congenial. Still, what he 
now is, that he will remain all his life long, an ad- 
mirable delineator of elementary human emotions, 
a kindly satirist of human weakness, a sympathetic 
spectator of human griefs. Heten ZIMMERN. 





was no individual peculiarity to have the hair divided 
into a series of regularly twisted locks, for it ob- 
tained amongst both 
men and women of 
Teutonic race for cen- 
turies. This fashion 
may be studied to 
advantage in the 
kings and queens of 
some chessmen of the 
Thirteenth Century, 
found in the Isle of 
Lewis in 1831, and 
now in the Medieval 
Room at the British 
Museum. 

Under the Carlo- 
vingians, women wore a circlet, and the hair being 
parted in the middle of the forehead was rendered 
wavy over the temples, and allowed 
to fall like a mane as low as their 
waists. This style prevailed even 
in the Eleventh Century, for 
William the Norman, furious at 
being rejected by Matilda of Flan- 
ders, seized the scornful damsel 
by her long hair, dragged her 
about the room, beat her well, and 
finally threw her on the ground. 
During the Twelfth Century 
women of rank twisted or plaited 
their hair into two long tresses, 
which descended to their hips. 
An example may be seen in the 
western door of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, in an effigy of Adela, second 
wife of Henry I. (1121). Some- 
times they twisted these twin 
tresses together by means of nar- 
row ribbons, which passed first 
round one tress, then round both, 
and next round the other, and so 
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on (11.).- At other times they enshrined them in silken 
eases of variegated colours, which reached nearly to 
their feet. A coffin of this time was found, in 1839, 
in the abbey-church of Romsey, which had contained 
a female body. All had entirely decayed but two 
plaited tails of hair eighteen inches in length. 

These long plaits appear to have been a very 
general fashion in England, France, and Germany ; 
but in 1170 the women in France began to wear 
their hair on their shoulders, under very transparent 
veils. The two plaits were crossed behind the neck, 
and maintained by a band that went over the front 
hair, a wide bandage was then passed over the crown 
and under the chin, and fastened at the side with a 
pin. Over all was thrown a veil made of very fine 
linen, often embroidered with gold. A coronet or 
circlet completed this singular head-dress. Toward 
1225, though the veil was often replaced by a brim- 
less hat, called the chaperon, the mentonniére, or 
chin-cloth, was almost universally worn (1.). In 
France, towards the middle of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, it was worn by all classes and conditions of 
women, and in Germany, during the later half of the 
same century ; but it was not quite universal, as we 
may see by the figures of the queens in the remark- 
able set of chessmen already referred to as belonging 
to the Thirteenth Century. However, each queen 
has her hand to her cheek, as if she were suffering 
from toothache, the result of leaving off her chin- 
cloth. This singular wear was used as described 
until the beginning of the Fourteenth Century, when 
there was a change in its form caused by the fashion 
of wearing the back hair, or chignon, ina net. The 
chin-cloth, enlarged in the upper part and spread 
over a portion of the chignon, was without pleats, 
and made of a material double as thick as before, and 
drawn very tight. A poet of the time commiserates 
the ladies whose heads were thus bound up, and he 
describes this menxtonniére as a towel nailed to their 
chins and fastened to their two horns of real or false 
hair by half a porringer of pins. 

Towards the end of the Thirteenth Century in 
France, under Philip the Fair, the head-dress was 
nothing more than a simple arrangement of the hair. 
This mode came from Italy, where simple and ele- 
gant head-dressing was the fashion during the Middle 
Ages. In the first style adopted the parting passed 
over the head from one ear to the other, the front 
portion of the hair being carried to the forehead and 
frizzed, while the latter part was divided into two 
long plaits, which, being crossed over the neck, were 
made to meet again at the top of the forehead, and 
formed a diadem of hair. 

A rather curious arrangement of the hair came 
into vogue in 1330. The hair was parted in the 
middle, two very short locks being made to curve out 
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on either side of the forehead; the two hind plaits 
were then crossed and brought under the ears up the 
sides of the face, being fastened among the hair, 
which hung loosely on the sides of the head. In 
1340 the two plaits were carried up the sides of the 
face, having between them and the cheeks a long 
piece of straight hair cut squarely to the length of 
the plaits. In the frescoes of the chapel of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, Queen Philippa and her 
three daughters were represented with their hair 
thus arranged. This fashion produced a very stiff 
and ugly result, and the next was little better. 
The front and back hair having been divided into 
two tresses, the skull was covered with a coif, and 
the front tresses each carried under the ears and 
made into large rolls, while the back hair was 
brought forward over the border of the coif. The 
result was to produce two great bosses of hair, re- 
sembling shorthorns, on either side of the head (t11.). 
An English Royal MS., of the date of 1335, says: 
“What shall we say of ladies when they come to 
festivals? They look at each other’s heads, and 
carry bosses like horned beasts. If any one be 
without, she is an object of scandal.” 

This dependence on hair led those who had not 
a good supply to have recourse to artificial additions. 
But during the Fourteenth Century there was a re- 
action against this practice, the women adopting for 
a time the wimple, which did not require such aids. 
The wimple appears to have been a development of 
the hood or capuchon, which the women wore as well as 
the men. In the Thirteenth Century they fastened 
a veil round the capuchon, and the part of the head- 
dress left unveiled was called the guimpe, or wimple. 
It was made of fine white linen, and came to be worn 
right over the chin and swathed round the throat. 
Sometimes it was drawn still higher, and the veil 
being dropped as low as the eyebrows, it became a 
tolerably good disguise. At first a little lock of hair 
was worn on each side of the temples, but as the 
Fourteenth Century advanced it vanished. The hair 
was still dressed in plaits and twists, and might 
be seen under the folds of the white linen. In a 
statue of the widow of a count of Flanders, killed 
at Crécy, originally in the cathedral of St. Denis, 
the veil is almost fitted to the shape of the head 
and face by a stiff border of fine pleats, the lower 
part falling in exactly arranged folds over the dress, 
while the wimple passes over the chin and throat ; 
and a similar fashion obtained in Germany. Later 
on the veil was drawn together under the chin, and 
lappets became more ample. Have we not here 
the origin of the widow’s cap? To realise its like- 
ness, one ought to recall its form a quarter of a 
century back. 

In order to make their back hair appear more 
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plentiful, women began, towards the end of the 
Fourteenth Century, to stuff cotton and wool into the 
nets in which they placed it. About 1390 a French 


poem appeared with this refrain :— 


‘‘Rendez l’emprunt des estranges cheveux.” 


The author describes the head-dress as one that must 
be taken down at night just as a mare is unhar- 
nessed, and put up again every morning by a hair- 
dresser. Towards the end of the reign of Edward III., 
a period commenced distinguished for great ugliness 
in female head-dresses. The rage for the use of false 
hair had seized on the women in France, but their 
coiffures never attained the barbarous character of 
those of English noblewomen. Viollet-le-Duc con- 
trasts them with those of the French women at the 
same period, and gives a rather pretty specimen of 
the reticulated head-dress ornamented with natural 
flowers. In taste the French women were certainly 
then as superior to the English and the Germans, as 
they were inferior to the Italian women, who, from 
the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Century, displayed 
this quality in their head-dresses to a very unusual 
degree. The modes prevalent in Italy were simple, 
and depended chiefly on elegance in arrangement—a 
coif, or a chaplet of flowers, one meets with little 
more. Benozzo Gozzoli reproduces this simple head- 
dress in his frescoes in the Campo Santo, at Pisa. 
Our example (Iv.) is taken from a picture by Piero 
della Francesca, of the “Baptism of Christ,” at 
the National Gallery, where one figure wears a 
chaplet of flowers, and another of some rich-coloured 
leaf. The trade of artificial garland-making gave, 
as is known, a patronymic to one great Italian 
painter ; the father of Domenico Ghirlandaio having 
obtained his name from being the first to make these 
ornaments for the Florentine maidens. In my 
article, “ Head-gear in the Fifteenth Century,” de- 
tails were given indicating to what an extent gar- 
lands made of natural flowers, particularly of roses, 
were used in the Middle Ages. 

Italy, not England, was at this period the home 
of light and liberty. The English Parliament had 
shown itself still more tyrannical than our ill-starred 
Richard II., who began by hanging 1,300 of his 
subjects. The moral ugliness of the English ruling 
classes manifests itself throughout the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury in their dress. Anne of Bohemia, Richard’s 
first wife, is credited with bringing into England 
some of the ugly fashions which now prevailed. On 
her first appearance in London, she is described as 
wearing the horned tire in fashion then in Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and as it is spoken of as “ the 
moony tire,” it was probably the head-dress Planché 
gives as characteristic of the times of Henry V. 
In 1492 Richard and his queen paid a visit to 
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the City. As the procession of the latter passed over 
London Bridge an untoward accident happened to 
some of her ladies, at which the crowd were so rude 
as to laugh. Arrayed in these moony tires they sat 
in wagons painted scarlet, and the press was so 
great that one of the wagons was overturned, the 
ladies being pitched into the mud. Of course their 
tires came off, and exposed their hair, a fact that 
must have overwhelmed them with shame, as fashion 
decreed that not a single lock should be visible. 

In the previous year the heart or mitre-shaped 
head-dress had been introduced into France, and after 
a time became fashionable in England. In the 
former country it eventually took such enormous 
proportions that the wearer could not enter ordinary 
doors. They were worn in such a manner that the 
hair was entirely hidden. This fashion is attributed 
to Isabella of Bavaria, married in 1385 to Charles 
VI. of France, and to have arisen from her having 
some illness in which she lost her hair, upon which 
the ladies of her court immediately shaved their 
heads, and it was not until 1450 that fashion again 
permitted a woman to show her hair. The exhorta- 
tions of a certain Pére Jerusalem drove this head-dress 
out of vogue, but only to make way for others more 
gigantic and more outrageous. _ 

The development of the head-dress in England 
and in France was not very dissimilar, except that 
the fashions appear to have been a little later in our 
country, though this was not always the case. As a 
specimen of the monstrosities of this period (about 
1430) we may take the head-dress of the statue of the 
Countess of Arundel in the choir of Arundel Church 
(v1.). This ‘figure was probably made near the time 
that that noblest type of medieval womanhood, 
Jeanne d’Arc, was murdered by English lords and 
French bishops. Contemporary with this head-dress 
the form already referred to as the mitre prevailed 
in England. It looked like two tortoises raised 
up perpendicularly on either side of the head. The 
veil was very slight and small. Its more ordinary 
form is that given by Hefner-Alteneck (vi1.), which 
shows it prevailed also in Germany. A variation 
of this shape is given by Viollet-le-Duc, in which 
the two horns spread out more, and the veil is 
more voluminous; moreover, there is a second veil, 
which being stiffened into shape falls round the 
head, opening on the forehead, and taken together 
with the escoffion, as the cap in this style of head- 
gear was called, must have looked like a sea-anemone. 
For these escofions were made of velvet and of 
other rich materials in brilliant colours, and were 
ornamented with reticulated work in gold thread, 
set with pearls or other jewels. Their value 
must often have been enormous. About the same 
time, both in England and France, the steeple head- 
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dress came into vogue, and rapidly rose to a most 
prodigious height. The long extinguisher was made 
in one piece, and the frontlet in another, as may be 
seen in a German picture, where a woman wearing 
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such a head-dress has been knocked down by a beggar, 
and the two portions have fallen apart. It was 
covered with some rich material, and had a very long 
veil, which hung like a streamer from the top to the 
hips. The citizens’ wives in Paris wore them from 
two to two feet and a half in height, the nobility 
much higher, and with still more ample veils. To- 
wards 1430 another veil was added, which completely 
covered the face, and which, it appears, was fre- 
quently sent to the wash and carefully goffered (vi11.). 
The next development was a vast increase in the 
veil, which was stiffened out in a most extraordinary 
manner, taking a. height and a width almost fabu- 
lous (x1v.). A preacher of the day likened a woman 
wearing one among a group of men to a-tall cedar in 
the midst of small bushes. A framework of brass 
was necessary to sustain this erection. Another 
form was that of a triple horn, each of the branches 
being of worked metal, and the whole supporting a 
most voluminous veil (1x.). The more extreme forms, 
however, were only used for dress. In ordinary life 
shorter ones were worn without veils: Margaret of 
Anjou is thus depicted. These various modes of the 
tall head-dress lasted from 1395 until 1470. Never 
was anything invented more useless; it could not 
shelter its wearer from wind, rain, nor sun. Some 
attempt was made by a stiff circular veil to protect 
the face against the sun, as shown in the last form 
of these Aennins, depicted in our illustration (x.). 

It is most suggestive to observe that these out- 
rageous head-dresses, were contemporaneous with a 
period which covered the last agonies of feudal France 
and feudal England. The dissolution of these times 
can hardly be overpainted, either in a moral or in a 
social sense. France was the first to enter into the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. The fiends that 
pursued her came in the form of Norman and Angevin 
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kites and cormorants, followed by vast flocks of 
English birds of prey. In the trail of these devas- 
tators came Plague and Famine. In 1418 Misery, 
Pestilence, and Despair carried off in Paris alone 
80,000 victims. The people died so fast in the 
September of that year that it became necessary 
to dig trenches large enough to bury thirty or 
forty bodies at a time. In 1419 there was no 
harvest ; the labourers were dead or fled ; little had 
been sown, and that little had been ravaged. The 
crowds round the bakers’ shops in Paris were in- 
credible ; heaps of starving boys and girls lay on 
the dunghills dying of hunger and cold. In 142] 
the famine was even worse; the people followed 
the man who went about killing the dogs, and as 
fast as he killed they ate. Wolves scoured the 
depopulated country, scratching up the new-made 
graves, and even entered into Paris. With the 
wolves, and in far greater numbers, came the beg- 
gars; they flocked from all parts. The taxes 
were so crushing that the well-to-do shut up their 
houses and went away. Finally, things reached such 
a point that people said, “ Let us do the worst we 
can ; let us put ourselves in the hands of the devil.” 
So they varied their groans with bursts of satanic 
merriment, and crowded into the cemetery to the 
Dance of Death, the dance Macabre. In a poem 
called “Dit des Mariages des Filles au Diable ” the 
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author gives some curious details on the head-dresses 
of this horrible period, then rapidly developing their 
monstrous horns. The bishops and. other preachers 
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resorted to the rough methods of the day, and raised persisted. “ For a time,” says the chronicler, “ they 
the hue and cry: “Hurte belin! Au hennin! au drew in their horns like the snail; but when there 


hennin!” A certain friar went about the country was nothing to fear, and the preacher was departed 
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preaching a crusade against these ever-mounting 
head-dresses. By the promise of indulgences to those 
who would pursue their wearers he roused up the 
children to pelt them with stones to the cry, “Au 
hennin! auhennin! ” But, nevertheless, the hennins 


out of the country, they began again as before, and 
little by little the steeple rose until it became higher 
than ever.” — 

No one saw that these horns came by a natural 
law, and were the outward signs of an inward and 
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spiritual curse. Far from expressing the pure joy of 
their wearers’ hearts, the hennins inflicted on them 
a new form of. suffering as well as a new form of 
ugliness. Under their sway every hair had to be 
hidden, and those unfortunates who had not abnor- 
mally high foreheads were compelled to depilate 
by force, for a great, bald, bullet-formed forehead 
was considered the height of beauty. To such an 
extent was this meaningless, simpering, wax-like 
style of beauty the fashion that, to avoid the appear- 
ance of wrinkles, the flesh was tightly drawn up 
under these hennins. Charles VI. was the true re- 
presentative of his time ; feudal France had become 
idiotic. And no sooner had he breathed his last 
than it became the turn of feudal England to dance 
the Dance of Death. Softening of the brain now 
attacked the conquerors of France, and for nearly 
forty years they, too, had a king in harmony with 
the state of their minds. Into what a condition of 
delirious folly England fell during the last half of 
the Fifteenth Century may be gathered from an 
examination of Lydgate’s “ St. Edmund,” an illumi- 
nated book presented to Henry VI. by the monks of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and now preserved among the 
precious MSS. in the British Museum. All the 
head-dresses of the time jostle each other, revealing 
absolute anarchy in taste. The costume is so like 
the phantasmagoria of a strange dream that you 
would sooner believe the book a collection of Oriental 
caricatures than veritable representations of English 
men and women in the Fifteenth Century. 

On the ruins of feudal- 
ism, one might say of me- 
dizeval Christendom, a num- 
ber of tyrannies are rising ; 
in France, England, and 
Italy the foundations of 
despotism are being laid by 
Louis XI., Edward IV., and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. . I have 
shown in my article on 
“ Head-gear in the Fifteenth 
Century” that the fez be- 
came common at this time 
throughout Europe. The 
same was the case with the 
turban, which now was worn 
by both men and women, 
but especially by the latter 
in all classes. The illumina- 
tions in Lydgate’s “ Life of 
St. Edmund” give several 
examples of its vogue in 
England, but it was quite as 
frequently worn in Germany 
and France and Italy. It 
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was made of some light material, and was at 
times enormous; others not so great were sur- 
mounted with ornaments, and had a jewel over the 
forehead ; others were 
ornamented with sprigs 
of jewelled leaves (xI.). 
Sometimes they were 
mere roundlets, and 
then the blonde hair of 
the wearer is visible at 
the crown and by the 
back tresses. We quote 
an example (xu), but 
this form seems almost 
more allied to the old 
mitre hennin; perhaps 
we might regard it as 
the link between that 
and the turban. It is 
singular that it also 
preserves thechin-cloth, 
which, as we may see 
in Planché, was some- 
times used in England to keep the turban in its place. 
In my former article on male head-gear a picture was 
given of a German hat entitled “A Floral Fancy.” 
This title would be misleading if it were supposed to 
indicate that it was only an idiosyncrasy of its owner. 
On the contrary, there was hardly any head-gear 
which was so distinctly the outcome of a profound 
and widely-spread tendency of the age. Splendid 
examples of this type of hat were to be seen in the 
chef-d’euvre at the last exhibition of Old Masters, 
the “ Adoration of the Magi” by Mabuse. Here we 
present its feminine form (xu.). As the hat I have 
already described, it seems of a rose-coloured plush, 
the interior shading off into pale pink. It is evident 
that the forms and tints of nature, as displayed in 
plants and flowers, are being closely studied, and 
that these Germans had had their eyes opened and 
possessed the true artistic spirit. It is one of the 
notes of new life in a dying world. 

Here, though, is another (v.) which shows that, 
in Germany as elsewhere, the delirium had set in, 
and that in that country there were fashions only 
fit for a lunatic asylum. People cut their clothes, 
from their hats downwards, into the shapes resem- 
bling branches of fig-leaves, and wore this carnival 
costume particoloured. Without a picture this mode 
of head-dressing beggars description. It was not 
the wild folly of individual lunacy, but obtained in 
England as well as Germany. Sebastian Brandt, in 
his “ Ship of Fools,” has exposed the condition of 
Germany towards the close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. In the original edition the satire on pride 
and boasting is illustrated by a woodcut, in which the 
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devil balances a beam, on which a woman sits and 
looks at herself in a mirror (xvi.). This woman wears 
a turban, showing that that head-dress was then 
the height of fashion. It maintained its ground 


we give (xv.) is the most extreme, but there is 
another almost as monstrous. In both cases the hair 
has been plucked out far on to the top of the head, 
and exhibits quite painfully the idiotic notions of 








for some years in Germany, 
and was, as elsewhere, the 


beauty to which fashion can 
reduce its votaries. 





sign of a.coming despotism. 
The change from Frederic III. 
to Charles V. was not very dis- 
similar to that from Henry VI. 
to Henry VIII. 

Italian women, in previous 
costumes quite conspicuous for 
good taste and simple head- 
dressing, show all the signs of 
the universal decadence. For 
the marvellous follies in female 
head-dresses which obtained 
now in Italy, see the painting 
by Gozzoli, called “The Rape 
of Helen,” in the National 
Gallery. Helen wears a high 
stuffed head-dress of the shape 
and colour of an enormous 





The lady who submitted 
herself to this degrading fa- 
shion may have been among 
the noblest of her sex. This is 
more than possible, as such has 
been the case a thousand times 
over. None the less are such 
fashions a sign of public de- 
pravity. They were certainly 
among those in which the 
prophet of Italy read the ruin 
of Christendom and the im- 
pending judgment of Florence. 
Everybody who has read “ Ro- 
mola ” remembers poor Monna 
Brigida’s discomfiture when 
Savonarola’s white-robed boys 
ran her down and compelled her 








strawberry. It is kept in its 
place by two bands of gauze, 
and surmounted by three leaves. 
The women have the high, large, full foreheads, and 
blonde hair so fashionable at this time. Several 
examples may be seen in the works of Francesca and 
Crevelli at the National Gallery, paintings of the 
latter portion of the Fifteenth Century. The one 


HIS is a work in the manner made popular 

among rich Americans and amateurs of facture 
by the achievement of Mr. Alma Tadema. Its in- 
terest, that is to say, is partly archeological and 
partly technical. The architecture and decoration 
are right Egyptian, of course; the artists are of the 
type that Egyptologists love; the instruments, the 
costumes, the colours, the accessories—against all 
these things the specialist may speak as he will, 
the layman cannot choose but accept them for the 
very stuff of antiquity. On the other hand, one may 
be sure that the picture is well and carefully painted ; 
that the scheme of colour—the “coloration” as 
desperate art-critics are beginning to miscall it—is 
harmonious and exact; that the surfaces and tex- 
tures are skilfully differentiated; in a word, that 
the happy millionaire in whose gallery it hangs 
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“A CONCERT IN OLD EGYPT.” 


From THE Picture By A. CALBET. 


to throw her false ringlets, and 
“her beloved crimson-velvet - 
berretta, with all its unsur- 
passed embroidery of seed-pearls,” into their basket, 
to be added to the great holocaust of vanities by 
which the prophet hoped to arrest the fall of Floren- 
tine faith and liberty. But it was too late. Mediaeval 
Christendom was sick unto death. Ricnyarp Hearn. 







will have got a certain amount of good craftsman- 
ship for his money. That in these days of indi- 
vidualism is much: is more than, strong in the 
virtue of our forty Royal Academicians, the most 


of us are prepared, perhaps, to own. 


In justice to M. Calbet, it has to be admitted 
that his work, like many of those productions of the 
distinguished artist to whom we have compared him, 
is more or less vacant of soul. The shell is there, 
and a good enough shell it is; but the inspiration is 
wanting—'tis but a blank mask, but a caput mortuum 
when all’s said. Some such effect is produced by 
the “Nuit de Cléopatre” and the ‘ Roman de la 
Momie” of Théophile Gautier. They give you any 
amount of fine writing, noble words, exact learning, 
rich colours—everything but life, humanity, emotion. 
*Tis magnificent, if you will ; but it is scarcely art. 
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(From the Picture by A, Calbet.) 
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HE magnificent pictorial results obtained by the 
Flemish glass-painters of the early Sixteenth 
Century have led to our associating them with Re- 
naissance glass-painting, so that the mention of 
Cinque-cento glass at once recalls to our minds the 
great windows in the cathedral at Brussels. And as the 
Flemish glass has a very marked character of its own, 
we have come to think 
of Netherlandish glass 
as par. excellence the 
glass of the Renaissance. 
But the “ excellence ” 
is essentially pictorial. 
From the point of view 
of glass these wonderful 
windows do not by any 


means represent Cinque- STEOIT PSU 
cento glass at its best ; 
There is, however, some 
reason in accepting them 
as types of the Renais- 
sance period, for they 
certainly represent the 


glazier’s art at the point 
where it is furthest re- 
moved from Gothic and 
all its tradition. More- 
over, this is a phase 
of glass-painting well 
worthy of study, mark- 
ing as it does a very 
new departure in design. 

The novelty was not 
so much in the striving 
in a pictorial direction, 
whither, indeed, almost 
from the first, all pro- 








thing might be urged of him who has experience 
only in one art. There are windows at Florence 
that remind one less of any other old glass than of 
Botticelli and the painters of his school. Even in 
less pictorial Italian glass, such as the windows illus- 
trated, from the Certosa near Florence (1. and m1.), 
it is noticeable how little the design is influenced 
by the traditions of 
glass-painting, and how 
essentially it is Italian. 
How much more glass- 
like is the example of 
French detail from Rouen 
(11.), which, so far as 
glazing is concerned, fol- 
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teenth Century work. 
The fact is that, so long 
as the painter’s ideal 
leant towards simplicity 
of design, dignity of 
form, and glory of 
colour, it was one that 
the glass-painter, too, 
could accept without re- 
serve. But there came 
a time when this was 
by no means the direc- 
tion in which the painter 
worked ; and, whatever 
the gain to painting im- 
plied in the altered am- 
bition, its effect upon 
glass was disastrous. 

In proportion as the 
aim of the painter be- 
came more realistic and 
less decorative—in pro- 














gress tended, as in the 
kind of pictorial effects 
now attempted, and, it 
must be confessed, more or less obtained. The pic- 
torial ideal itself is constantly shifting, if not always 
progressing. So long as it remained what we now 
call decorative, the art of the glass-painter could but 
be strengthened by its influence. One sees very 
Plainly in Italy how directly glass-painting was in- 
fluenced by contemporary pictures. There at least 


the result of employing artists who were not simply: 


glass-painters was often very happy. Who knows 

only one language can know that one but indiffer- 

ently, it has been said; and very much the same 
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portion as it was after 
light and shade, and 
especially as it was after shade rather than light—it 
was not a fit ideal for the glass-painter. His pur- 
suit of it was a sort of artistic suicide. It led by 
very quick and sure degrees to what was, to all 
intents and purposes, the collapse of glass-painting. 
There was nothing in realism, as, for example, the 
great Venetians understcod it, that was contrary to 
the conditions of glass-painting. The art that aimed 
primarily at beauty and at colour was more than 
admissible. It was not until the painter’s art, 
seeking the strength of reality, began to rely greatly 
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upon deep shadow for its effect, that it became anti- 
pathetic to glass. 

In a previous article it was shown how the tran- 
sition from Gothic to Renaissance glass was marked, 
especially in France, by an ever-increasing lightness 
of effect. The endeavour to get a delicacy incom- 
patible with glass-painting resulted in a certain thin- 
ness of colour and weakness of effect. Certainly the 
Flemings of the early Sixteenth Century did not err 
in that direction. They arrived, in their own pic- 
torial way, at a force of effect equal to that of the 
Gothic school ; but in so doing they sacrificed great 
part of that translucency and_brilliancy of colour 
which characterised alike the early Gothic and the 
later French. 

The new departure in pictorial glass-painting was 
not, of course, quite sudden. It would not even be 
possible to say where the art first branched off into 
the new direction. But, however gradual. the diver- 
gence, a point is eventually reached where it is very 
obvious how far apart the two ways lie. And it is con-: 
venient, if we wish to see what the new tendency was, 
to take the most pronounced exhibition of its results, 
which occurs in the famous windows in the cathe- 
dral of S. Gudule at Brussels. The largest of these 
are at the north and south ends of the transepts, 
and bear the dates 1537-8. The northern is the 
more imposing of the two. It is somewhat cha- 


racteristic that the windows are only partially filled 
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arched canopies surmounting the recumbent or kneel- 
ing effigies belonging to an actual tomb of the 
period. ‘This quasi-architectural feature extends, in 
the side lights, about half-way up the wit dow, and 
in the central lights nearly half as high again. 
Above is mere plain glazing. The canopy is executed 
mainly in white glass, but-it is so heavily coated with 
paint that the reveals of the arches, against which are 
seen dependent festoons of golden yellow arabesque, 
appear at first sight almost black—so much opaque 
and uninteresting paint; but one finds, on further 
acquaintance, that this deep shadow is full of elabo- 
rate details of coffering and carved enrichment, and, 
when the light is favourable, one is conscious of 
something like a glow of rich brown colour. Within 
the arches are figures, over life size, in robes of rich 
colour and richly diapered white, so strongly painted 
that the figures stand out.in dark relief (here in- 
deed is something like a new departure) against 
the pale blue or purple background. This last has 
been terribly restored, and is quite unpleasant in 
colour, but yet it has something of the quality of 
atmosphere. 

The four old windows in the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament, adjoining the north transept, are only less 
grand than those already mentioned. They resemble 
them in treatment and effect; indeed, they follow 
them in style as in date, belonging, namely, to the 
years 1540-7. “We have here similar monumental 
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with stained glass, after the manner of the painter- 
designers, who were in the habit of handicapping 
their chances of success in this way. 

The design reminds one irresistibly of the se- 
pulchral monuments of the period. An immense 
architectural elevation stretches across the lower 
lights of the window, closely resembling the great 


canopies, with perhaps rather more colour in them 
than before ; the same festoons of golden stain gleam- 


: ing against the deeply shadowed soffits of the arches; 


the same effect of dark figures telling against a clear 
sky. These figures are few, and boldly pronounced, 
a separate figure sometimes defined against the 
grey-blue background, of which broad masses occur, 

















unbroken except by the cross lincs of the square 
glazing. Some idea of the large treatment of the 
design may be gathered from the fact that in one 
instance a whole light is occupied merely by a single 
shaft of the canopy, and for the rest the blue quarries 
of the background. The square glazing, by the way, 
belongs to the period. The fifth window in this 
chapel, at the east end, is a modern one by Capron- 
nier, of Brussels (1848), in emulation of the old, 
easily enough distinguishable from it, but not alto- 
gether unworthy of the occasion. It seems as if 
for once an artist had been spurred, if not inspired, 
by the opportunity. But, even so, with much more 
colour in it, the new is much less rich than the old. 

It is not surprising to learn that these master- 
pieces of Flemish glass-painting were designed by 
Bernard van Orley and M. Coxcie. They are in 
their way marvellous. And though their way is less 
glass-like than that of the best Gothic and Italian 
glass-painters, one is bound to admit that in such 
hands it justifies itself. For these windows are 
distinctly more impressive than the great west 
window of the cathedral (a picture of the Last 
Judgment), which is designed on principles more 
applicable to glass-painting. This goes far to prove 
that the artist is of more account than the school to 
which he belongs. Unfortunately the innovating 
artist founds a school, without bequeathing to his 
imitators the genius which was his justification. 

The fatal fault in this work is in the excessive use 
of shadow. The master used shadow to force effects 
of light; his imitators lost both light and colour in 
one uniform gloom of paint. And even though the 
former arrived at something stronger than anything 
that had been done, and scarcely less rich, those 
qualities were not arrived at because of, but in 
spite of, the method he adopted. Effects as strong 
might equally have been obtained by a more mosaic 
method, and were so obtained even in Flemish glass 
of about the same period ; though there was always 
in the later days too great an inclination to pile 
on the solid paint. There is some beautiful glass 
of the same period, for example, at Liége, which 
is much less dependent upon obscurity for its 
effect. The magnificent window of the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral (1530) has all the charac- 
teristic details of architecture and ornament which 
mark the period of the Renaissance; but, with 
all this, there is no wide departure from Gothic 
tradition and treatment. You are half encouraged 
for the moment by the scrolls inscribed with Gothic 
letters to suppose that the glass may be earlier than 
it really is, until you remember that the Gothic 
character lived on in Germany. The effect of this 
window towards evening is very beautiful. The 
golden glory about the throne is as rich as anything 
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could be in glass, and this without any “ forcing up” 
by means of deep shadow. There are other windows 
at Liége more nearly akin to the Brussels windows, 
and yet not so bepainted as they. In the church 
of S. Jacques, where there are arched canopies with 
swags and the like in bright relief against a back- 
ground of shadow, this is glazed in deep rich, 
luminous colour, instead of being obtained by use 
of opaque paint. Other canopies in the same church 
do not go so far as to reveal the soffit of the arch in 
perspective at all. At S. Martin the shadows are 
much less heavily painted than at Brussels, but then 
the effect is much less rich. 

These Liége windows, in some respects certainly 
more beautiful than Van Orley’s work, though not 
so strong, bear considerable resemblance to the 
Flemish windows from Herkenrode now in Lichfield 
Cathedral, by far the most noteworthy example of 
the. period we have. The greater part of this is 
collected in seven windows of the Lady Chapel—no 
need to explain which; the miserable shields of arms 
in the remaining two convict themselves of modern- 
ness. In the tracery, too, there is some old glass, 
but it is lost in a glare of new glazing. Otherwise 
the Cinque-cento glass is scarcely hurt by restora- 
tion. Four of the windows are treated much alike— 
that is, they have each three subjects, extending each 
across the three lights of which they are composed, 
some with enclosing canopy and some without. A 
fifth three-light is broken up into six tiers of sub- 
jects, each of which appears at first sight as if it 
were confined to the limits of a single light, but 
there is in fact connection between the figures ; for 
example, the patron saint in a central light is sup- 
ported in the side lights by the donor and his wife. 
If the saint is seated, the donors stand; if he is 
represented standing, they are kneeling. 

Donors and their patron saints form very pro- 
minent objects in windows of this period. A very 
common treatment is a great canopy in the shape 
of an elaborate altar, with a subject in colour occu- 
pying the position that a painted altar-piece would 
fill, the donors, accompanied by their patron saints, 
appearing in the foreground—that is to say, in front 
of the altar-like canopy. The two larger six-light 
windows at Lichfield are divided into four, each of 
the four quarters having its separate subject, which 
extends laterally through three lights, and in depth 
occupies, with its canopy, about half the height of 
the window. 

This glass has been likened by Whinston to the 
S. Gudule glass, but it is much more like the Liége 
work. There is no heavy shading, and consequently 
no blackness in it. Pictorial it is, but the pictorial 
effect aimed at is not that of chiaroscuro, but of 
colour. ‘The shading is, in fact, wow not always 
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strong enough. When the heads, hands, feet, and 
so on, are glazed in one piece with the white ground, 
the lead, where it does occur, often emphasises a 
form the artist never dreamt of pronouncing: so 
faint are the remains of the enamel that they com- 
pete unsuccessfully even with the accidental, but by 
no means inconsiderable, stains of lichen and decay. 
This defect, by no means unusual in late work (you 
see something of the ~ 

kind in the background 

of the figure from Han- 

over Square, illustrated), yy, 

tells against the abun- . 

dant use of enamel very 














among the best in colour. One of the latest has a 
subject from the Apocalypse almost in grisaille, bor- 
dered, in contempt of all propriety, with heraldic 
shields. 

The windows at the east end of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square (Iv.), consist mainly of Flemish 
glass adapted to its present position, but in a way 
calculated to mystify the student, until he discovers 

that it is a “Tree of 
Jesse,” more or less mu- 
‘tilated, supplemented, 
moreover, in the lights 
at the end of the gal- 
leries, with a modern 


Y, medallion border. The 








strongly. If it hap- poe 
pened to be inconvenient 4 decay of the enamel re- 
to lead up such forms . ferred to above is ex- 
as hands and faces, at p , emplified here, with the 
least their outline:should Nomifton uc ¥ result that the leads 
have been marked NAS te? which hold the purple 
strongly enough to sup- Wy. j x grapes in their place are 
port the lead lines. As YY 7 now more obvious than 
it is, they assert them- ; j icy ORE the growth of the vine, 
selves unduly, and unity WR crs BG and the grapes them- 
is lost for want of pluck. Yy a‘ va ID, 7 selves form so many 
This fear of the leads is 2 W\ Gg ° patches unsupported by 
sure to beset an artist OWS 2 sufficient strength of 
who has not had ex- i, ae Y, NAS paint about them. Some 
perience in the effect of N Me rt S of these figures (of 
glass in its place. An- at S11 / : whiclr one is here illus- 
: other evidence of the Fz . Ne trated) are designed with 
artist’s unfamiliarity \ LZ great dignity ; the paint- 
with the material is in “re Y ing is exceedingly de- 
the fact that he has not aN a 1% @B i = licate, and the colour 
sufficiently allowed for ‘ : generally rich, though 
the spreading of the arars a 14 ——— occasionally inclining to 
white light ; so that the ; ‘ the strong. There is 
arms and legs of the : some excruciating blue, 
which does more than 











figures, though doubt- 
less quite correctly 
drawn on the cartoon, 
appear in the glass disproportionately thick. A cer- 
tain somewhat frantic action of the figures is other- 
wise the only fault to find with the drawing, which 
is sometimes fine. There are draperies as gorgeous, 
and effects of stain as brilliant, as we are accus- 
tomed to expect in glass of this period. 

The rich heraldry in these windows is again a 
feature very characteristic of the style, and one that 
is prominent at Liége; where there are subjects 
under canopies, extending through several lights, 
framed by a border of heraldic shields completely 
occupying the side lights. The same thing occurs 
again in the cathedral at Mons, where there is a 
quantity of glass, bearing dates from 1511 to 1561, 
of very similar character, the earliest windows being 


III.—ITALIAN : CERTOSA DI FIRENZE. 


incline; but that we 
may fairly set down to 
the discredit of our own century. 

There are naturally many points in common be- 
tween German glass and Flemish, but there is not 
room here to follow the comparison. We have at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, an old window said to 
have been executed at Dort, in Holland, in the first 
decade of the Sixteenth Century ; but it is not a fine 
example of its kind, and scarcely deserves its high 
repute. On the other hand, the great windows at 
King’s College, Cambridge, contemporary with some 
of those at Liége, though not resembling them, are 
not praised without reason. These windows are not 
of the type already described. They are more purely 
picture-windows, for the most part without canopy 
work, unless we may give that name to the archi- 








CINQUE-CENTO PICTURE WINDOWS. 


tecture proper to a subject, when it is so schemed 
that the foremost arch encloses _ the figures some- 
thing after the manner of ‘ a canopy. The 
glass at King’s might more ¢- properly be com- 
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sky beyond, more or less broken by white clouds, 
and occasionally by a tree painted upon it. Or the 
silver-white trunk of a tree is sometimes glazed 


up against it, the foliage either painted and stained 
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IV.— FLEMISH: ST. GEORGE’Ss, HANOVER SQUARE, 


pared to the French glass of the period, only on 
a much magnified scale. It is owing, no doubt, 
greatly to this enlarged scale that the landscape 
backgrounds are so much more broadly treated. 
The distant scenery is usually painted on whitish 
glass, the familiar grey-blue being reserved for the 


upon the blue, or itself glazed in green glass. Yet, 
for all this larger treatment, the artist has still 
been afraid of the lead lines (which at that distance 
from the eye go absolutely for nothing, the thick 
bars having no more than the value that lead lines 
have in a window of ordinary size), and he has been 
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at infinite, but quite unnecessary, pains to do with- 
out them. This is so throughout, though the work, 
which must have extended over a number of years, 
is obviously by various artists, some of whom were 
more “emancipated” than others. There is a legend 
to the effect that Holbein designed this magnificent 
glass, but no internal evidence to support it. On 
the other hand, there is documentary testimony to 
prove, in spite of their Flemish character, that they 


—- 


were executed by certain Englishmen, or at all 
events Londoners, of the names of Flower, Hone, 
Bounde, Reeve, Nicholson, Williamson, and Symonds, 
not otherwise known to fame, and who may, after 
all, have been only the contractors, the names of the 
actual designers not appearing. From this fact there 
is an obvious inference: the suppression of the 
artist’s name by the middleman is possibly not en- 
tirely a modern practice. Lewis F. Day. 
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the authorities at Burlington House 
were invited to sit in judgment on 
some nine thousand works—pictures, 
drawings, water-colours, essays in 

sculpture, essays in etching and en- 
graving. They accepted the invitation, as in duty 
bound ; and of the nine thousand sent to them they 
returned seven thousand or so upon their authors’ 
hands. This judicial feat they accomplished in some 
fifteen or twenty days: a performance which entitles 
them to the warmest, the most outspoken admiration. 
Greater readiness of mind, a method more complete 
in expedition, self-confidence more instant and com- 
manding, are not easily conceived. The attendants 
had but to hand up and hand down; in a wink the 
aspirant was judged: was condemned to the cellars, 
or pronounced a painter, or held over to take his 
chance with the Hanging Committee, and achieve 
publicity if the carpenters could find him room. The 
spectacle, it must be owned, is of a nature to im- 
press the most casual alike with the most: callous 
observer. Such an argument in favour of the pre- 
servation of vested interests, of the existence of 
private corporations having public authority, of the 
uses of custom and tradition, is not elsewhere to be 
procured. 

Moreover, one has only to contrast all this with 
the shameful sight which might about the same 
time have been witnessed in France, to be glori- 
ously conscious of the innate perfection of British 
institutions. In that hapless land (one blushes 
to have to write it down) there is absolutely no 
such thing as a Royal Academy. Incredible as it 
sounds, the painters choose their own jury, and are 
judged worthy, or found wanting, by experts of 
their proper election. The results of this disgust- 
ing state of affairs are really too painful to tell in 
detail. It will be enough to note that under such 
conditions it is impossible to experience any one 
of the emotions so profusely secured to us in the 


exhibitions at Burlington House. To pass from 
Cooper to Cooper; to range unfettered between 
Calderon and Calderon; to pursue through gallery 
after gallery the genius of a Herbert ; year after year 
to quest along the line the chaste reveries of a Storey, 
the austere fancies of an Armitage, the inspirations 
of a Stacy Marks—these are privileges beyond the 
reach of Frenchmen. Such proud joys, such elevating 
and ennobling pastimes, are only for us children of 
the silver-coasted isle. One recalls the fact, and one 
glories in the name of Briton. It smacks of Tra- 
falgar and the “ Death of Nelson.” Along the line 
the signal runs. England expects; and you can see 
at a glance that every man has done his duty, and 
here, in the best place in his country’s eye, awaits 
his reward in cheerful modesty—the critic’s plaudit, 
the dealer’s cheque, the country-cousin’s shilling. 
There is a sort of ill-conditioned people—disappointed 
painters and so forth—who clamour for reform. But 
obviously they are wrong ; obviously they are crea- 
tures to be discouraged. Such would speak ill of 
the Equator, and use words of disrespect in connec- 
tion with the North Pole. For if there be one 
thing indubitable in life—if in this floating world 
there be one belief more stable than another—it is 
this: that the Royal Academy is the palladium of 
British art. Its history is illustrious in such names 
as West and Wilton, as Mortimer and Coates, as 
Peters and Loutherbourg and Shee. To touch it 
with change, to deprive our studious youth of the 
precious spiritual experiences it affords them yearly, 
were to perpetrate an enormity not less reprehensible 
in itself, and not less disastrous in issue, than (let us 
say) the destruction of those monuments of genius 
and skill, the frescoes which adorn the corridors of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

It has been said of the present exhibition—the 
Hundred and Seventeenth !—that but for the Aca- 
demicians it would be excellent. This is the way 
of the malcontent and the scorner. To those who 
have any of the true palladium feeling it will sound 














flippant, even sacrilegious. For the truth is that this 
year the Academicians have surpassed themselves. 
It is not, of course, to be denied that there are pic- 
tures on the line which are plainly the work of 
men who can both paint and draw; nor is it to 
be gainsaid that among these recreants there are 
some who belong to the sacred Forty. But accidents 
will happen; there will be rebels while the world 
goes round, and after all we are so rich in work of 
the one sort that we can afford to forget, and even 
to forgive, whatever mistakes or offences there are in 
the other direction. For, in spite of these exceptions, 
the line is aglow with broad-blown British senti- 
ment, is a pageant, a very triumph of the qualities 
peculiar to British art. Mr. Millais, it is true, is not 
nearly up to his level of last year. Then he seemed 
fast tending to apotheosis as the representative R.A. ; 
now he exhibits a couple of babies—‘ Orphans ” and 
“The Lady Peggy Primrose”—which go far to de- 
stroy the effect of his “ After Culloden,” and almost 
obliterate the memory of. his “ Henry Irving;” they 
are both good pictures, but they are so pretty and af- 
fecting that you forget to ask if they are good or bad. 
Mr. Poynter, again, is very violently carried away 
from grace indeed: his “ Diadumene ” is admirably 
drawn and admirably painted; the figure (once you 
grant the type) is unimpeachable; the marbles and 
accessories are the work of a fine craftsman. Another 
recalcitrant is Mr. Hook: in “After Dinner Rest 
Awhile,” in “The Close of Day,” and, especially, in 
“The Stream,” the last of which should make the 
more right-minded among his colleagues blush for 
him, though, to the joy of the wicked, it has been 
bought under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, who began as the most precocious, 
the most premature of R.A.’s, has turned aside from 
the true path, and in his “Chivalry ” goes far to 
approve himself a painter. Mr. Orchardson, albeit a 
trifle mannered, is also a rebel : his picture of Mme. 
Récamier and her Salon is distinguished by some 
excellent efforts of draughtsmanship, by some deli- 
cious passages of colour. Mr. Alma Tadema, in “ A 
Reading from Homer,” is far less revolutionary than 
in “ Expectations,” his exquisite little fantasy in the 
Grosvenor; but he, too, must be ranged with those 
who prefer art to the tradition and convention of 
the R.A., were it only for his complete and brilliant 
successes in the matter of white marble. In his por- 
traits of Dr. Magee and Mr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Holl 
is with the masters ; in those of Viscount Hampden 
and Mr. Wilson Barrett as Hamlet (though this latter 
18 a better performance than the original) he is more 
of the Royal Academy : he fears not todo ill, but— 
as these official portraits prove—he is able and willing 
to do well. As for the President, one hardly knows 
what to say of him, nor in which category to place 
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him. There is about his work that old, same haunt- 
ing suggestion of the romance of Pygmalion—with 
the miracle but half-accomplished. His inspiration 
is elegant, and his science facile as of yore; his 
painting is as smooth, as self-satisfied, as P.R.A.-ish 
as ever; his flesh is, as always, wax that would but 
cannot altogether live ; his craftsmanship, for all its 
look of perfection, is still not perfect enough. But 
his colour, as in the “ Lady Sybil Primrose,” and in 
certain passages in his portrait of a young lady in 
electric blue—described, it is hard to say why, as 
“Serenely wandering in a trance 
Of sober thought ’— 

is too subtle and charming to win approval from those 
who have at heart the true, the historical interests 
of the society he leads. One feels he has half-per- 
ceived that it is his true mission to make all things 
pretty—to be the ideal painter of plain women and 
insipid girls; one recognises with regret that he 
resists the conclusion, and still struggles to be an 
artist. Mr. Watts has never been a Royal Acade- 
mician in the good sense of the term; and in his 
single exhibit, a delightful portrait, he is as far from 
amendment as ever. In the “ Rapids of Niagara” 
Mr. Colin Hunter has attempted the impossible; in 
“ Salmon Fishers” and “The Girl Who Baits the 
Line” he is a good painter and a bad Associate. 
Mr. Brett is the Mr. Brett of past years: vivacious, 
gallant, strong; but as ever mannered, and as ever 
prodigal of vain repetitions. Mr. Ouless is too solid 
and craftsmanlike to be completely satisfactory ; but 
in the matter of interest and emotion, the Academy 
outbids him too. Side by side with these, trimmers 
and rebels proclaimed, are men of whom, to judge 
by their present performances, it were vain to hope 
in the future. Chief among these is Mr. Water- 
house with a “St. Eulalia,” which would seem better 
at home on the Salon line than here: so ably drawn 
it is, and so dexterously painted, so vigorous and 
original its composition, and so striking its effect. 
The same thing may be said, allowing for differences 
of mastery and intention, of the fresh and brilliant 
picture of fisher-life and seaside lights and aspects 
contributed by Mr. Stanhope Forbes; of the able, 
finished, and painter-like work of Mr. de Blaas ; of 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s capable and sincere studies of 
landscape ; of Mr. Lemon’s “A Drizzly Day,” with 
its living horses and its admirable effect of weather ; 
of Mr. Sargent’s brilliant “ Lady Playfair” —so 
vivacious in pose, so charming in expression, so 
frankly realistic in intention, so sparkling and de- 
lightful in effect, in colour broad yet subtle, in hand- 
ling masterly through every touch; of Mr. Henry 
Moore’s “ Newhaven Packet,” alive with the air 
and motion and living light of the sea; and of 
others we have no time to name. 
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All this is sad enough, it must be owned; but there he only has the secret. Here, in a colossal canvas, a 
is abundant matter for consolation. Of our glorious tragedy of paint, is the Armitage of our old enthusiasms 








THE END OF A WINTER’S DAY. 


(Painted by George Clausen, R.I. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885. From a Drawing by the Artist.) 


Herbert here are not less than seven examples: of and regard. Saw you ever Christian martyr so limp 
portrait, landscape, epic, idyll: a feast of his peculiar and clean and woolly? or legs so flat as those of 
blues and unmatched yellows; a veritable illumination yonder venerable model? or despair so meekly and 
of that light that never was on sea or land of which conventionally told as by the typical female mourner 
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at his feet? These—well swept, well lighted, air- tree-trunk scene-painters might envy, and such a 
less, vacant of the sense of space—these are the true heroine as should tame the pride of all the artists 








DIADUMENE. 
(Painted by EF. J Poynter, R.A. Royal Academy, 1885.) 


catacombs of Burlington House. This is the right of the Lowther Arcade. To find its equal we have 

English style; this the right English sentiment. to pass to the exhibits of Mr. Storey, and particularly 

The work is not surpassed by “The Gambler’s Wife” to his novel and interesting version of the story of 

of Mr. Marcus Stone, thongh in that there is a Zeuxis at Crotona. This is the age of ingenuity and 
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“new readings,” and Mr. Storey’s gloss on the old 
legend, albeit a trifle far-fetched, is remarkably in- 
genious and new. The scene is Ja:d in Crotonian 
Brompton ; the heroines are five school-girls thereof, 
who, forgetting to put on their clothes, have been 
turned, by way of punishment, into various kinds of 
fancy soaps; the hero, at an earlier date himself the 
subject of a similar transformation, studies its opera- 
tion on his five unconscious sitters. Mr. Halle him- 
self might applaud the combination ; serene in the 
thought of such unapproachable work as “ Bairn’s 
Play ” and the “ Honeymoon’ in Normandy,” even 
Mr. Eyre Crowe may regard it with an eye of proud 
approval. Not much less meritorious are the several 
exhibits of Mr. Calderon. Last year, as we all re- 
member with pain, Mr. Calderon fell from the ranks 
of righteousness, and imitated the foreign painter 
Bouguereau. This year he is himself again. The 
delusion has passed, and he comes to us bearing gifts 
of the old incomparable strain. His Andromeda is 
of the finest kid; the rocks to which she is attached 
are of the rarest pasteboard; the seas that rage at 
her feet are of the richest and crudest ultramarine, 
the purest and paintiest flake-white. In ‘ Morning” 
he has realised for us a Genius of Strawberry Ice— 
the first, the only one in painting. In “The River” 
he is radiant with English sentiment, a system and 
epitome of the great traditions of our Royal Academy 
of Arts. After these flights, as of the Theban eagle, 
the “sweetmeat statuary ” of Mr. Edwin Long, his 
delicious “ confectionery in paint,” might well’ be 
found wanting in excitement and in savour. But 
in dealing with the problems presented by the plastic 
quality of sugar Mr. Long is, and has always been, 
unrivalled. No artist has treated this most difficult 
material with such intellectual sympathy or such 
technical mastery as he, nor in developing the subtle 
analogies it offers with certain aspects of the female 
human form has any shown a tithe of the fine imagi- 
native insight apparent in his work. This year he 
gives us nothing new; but alike in subject and in 
portraiture, in “‘ Egyptian seconds” and “ Superior 


English white,” his creations have the sweetness of 


old time. 
Mr. Stacy Marks—in “A Good Story” and “A 
Treatise on Parrots”—is the Stacy Marks of the 


brave days of old: as, in their several ways and 


degrees, are Mr. Frank Goodall, Mr. McWhirter, 
Mr. Frith, Mr. Faed, Mr. Sidney Cooper, Mr. 
Vicat Cole, Mr. Crofts, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Horsley, 
Mr. Sant, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Riviere, Mr. Peter 
Graham, Mr. H. B. Davis, and eke Mr. W. Yeames. 
These are our conscript fathers. Time writes no 


wrinkle on their azure brows, nor has changed by a 
jot their capacity and ambition. 
learn nothing and to nothing for-ret. 


They are sworn to 
They repre- 
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sent this year, as for so many years before, the un- 
alterable English school; their work is instinct with 
all those qualities which have made the Royal Aca- 
demy great. It is a joy to note that their example 
is bearing fruit, and that in quarters the most un- 
expected their influence is working for the best. Thus 
Mr. Boughton is back at the old frank—has thrown 
over Holland for Puritan England—and is a right 
Academician once more. Mr. Macbeth has gone over 
to the Academical majority, and that with an intelli- 
gence, a determination, and accomplishment which 
disarm criticism. Mr. Albert Moore, in “ White 
Hydrangea,” has done his best to secure their ap- 
probation and their vote. Mr. Herkomer, albeit a 
trifle at odds with them in “ Miss Katharine Grant,” 
is frankly their ally in “Hard Times,” and in the 
tumbled rocks and bewildered romance of “ Found.” 
Mr. David Murray has been with them from the 
earliest times; to judge by the four canvases he 
exhibits this year, he intends to be of them, and 
that as soon as may be. Mr. Leader has been of 
them this long while; this year, like Mr. Murray, 
he is with them heart and soul. So is Mr. Waller, 
in “ Outward Bound,” where the well-known widow- 
woman prepares as of old to part from the well- 
known only boy; so, but for certain purely painter- 
like qualities of eye and hand, were Mr. Bartlett in 
“ His Last Work,” where the same affecting figure, 
a sculptor’s relict this time, trifles sadly with her 
husband’s supreme effort in plaster, in the presence 
of an orphan girl and a batch of visitors ; so is Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, in his single contribution, “ From 
the Field of Sedgemoor;” so is Mr. Pettie, in 
“ Challenged,” in “Charles Surface,” in “Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle,” in everything but his portrait 
of Mr. Bret Harte. To complete the list were 
impossible; even satisfaction has its limits. And 
enough has been said to prove our main propositions: 
that the Royal Academy is still a potent influence, 
and that in spite of French teaching and French 
examples; the honour of the flag is safe with us as 
ever. 

This year, as it happens, the exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery—with Mr. Whistler at Suffolk 
Street, Mr. Burne Jones unrepresented, and Mr. 
Legros the same—is a good deal on the lines of that 
at Burlington House. It has not the mass and volume 
of the older institution ; but for its years and size 
it makes a gallant fight of it. The Grosvenor has 
its Herberts, even as the Academy ; and along the 
line are pictures that would be conspicuous among 
the masterpieces we have described. Such, for in- 
stance, is Mr. Phil Morris’s remarkable version of the 
second “ Paradise of Eve,” in which one knows not 
what to praise the most: the modernity (as of St. 
John’s Wood) of the idea, the severe and studied 
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cockneyism of the types, the masterly inefficiency of 
the landseape, or the boldness and assurance with 
which the painter has eliminated from his work 
all elegance and distinction, alike with everything 
in the way of what is called “technical quality.” 
Exhibited at Burlington House, this picture could 
hardly have failed, we think, to win its author 
place among the Forty; here its effect must cer- 
tainly, we fear, be small. In another department of 
art, the “‘ Morning in Early Spring ” of Mr. North, 
and Mr. Murray’s “ Chateau Gaillard” (the former 
on the line, the latter skied), run it hard; and in 
yet another, allowing for necessary differences, it is 
close pressed. by Mr. Stanhope’s mournful and won- 
derful “ Birth of Venus,” by Miss Pickering’s melan- 
choly  Dryad ” (a revelation of the discomforts of 
mythical life in the wild woodlands, remote from 
Liberty’s and the «esthetic teapot), and by the 
“Freedom ” of Mr. Walter Crane, an allegory from 
whose contemplation the mind reels baffled and ex- 
hausted. There is something to be said in favour 
of the superiority from certain points of view which 
some discern in the fine sealing-wax-and-wafer-like 
quality and effect of the “ Bride of Bethlehem ” of 
Mr. Holman Hunt; and more for the opinion of 
those who have resigned their will to all or some of 
the enchantments of Mr. Halle. But, to our think- 


ing, when all is said, ‘“‘ Eve’s Second Paradise” will 


be found and crowned the jewel of the exhibition. 
There has been nothing like it that we remember ; 
and we scarce hope there will soon be anything like 
it again. For Mr. Morris to surpass his rivals may 
be easy; it will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
Mr. Morris to surpass himself. 

In much of the other work to be seen in Bond 
Street, the interest is merely that of good artistry. 
Mr. Millais, for instance, exhibits a portrait of the 
Premier, which will rank with his second-best essays 
in this line. Mr. Alma Tadema sends, in “ Expecta- 
tions,” what is perhaps his best work, and what is 
assuredly a tiny epitome of all his precious qualities ; 
in “Who Is It?” a little picture of excellent 
technical quality—in some ways better than the 
larger canvas at Burlington House. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s chief contribution, “An Audience in Athens 
during the Representation of Agamemnon,” is to 
our mind not more than a very honourable failure. 
Certain among his portraits, however, the “ Andrew 
Lang,” for example, and the “ Lady Lloyd Lind- 
say,” are in his finest style, and rank with the 
successes of the season. Mr. Watts’s romantic 
landscape, “Mount Ararat,” is beautiful in colour, 
and touched with mystery and suggestion. Of 
his portraits, one, the “Miss Rachel Gurney,” is 
remarkable for its grace of pose and the freshness 
of its effect. In his “Love and Life,” the land- 
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scape, which is in his good manner, is of greater 
interest and charm than the figures, which are. not. 
Mr. Crane’s “ Pandora” is, so far as we can recall, 
the best of his pictures; it is a riddle not easy to 
read, but it is very choice and pretty decoration. 
The large “ Hypatia” of Mr. Mitchell may be de- 
scribed as good second-hand Cabanel: it is cleverly 
imagined, cleverly composed, and cleverly painted ; 
but it hardly deserves the place of honour into which 
it has been thrust. Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Spring,” 
a tiny landscape hung hard by, is worth a wilder- 
ness of such exercises in paint; simple in style, 
charming in colour, fresh and true in sentiment, 
it is eminently a picture to live with. Mr. Thom- 
son’s other contribution, ‘On the Dutch Coast,” 
has the same artistic attributes, but is less attrac- 
tive in motive and effect. 

Mr. Poynter exhibits the little “‘Diadumene” of 
last year’s Academy; Mr. Christie, English in sen- 
timent, French in manner, a commendable picture 
called “In Time of War;” Mr. Albert Moore, a 
couple of pastels, neither of them excessively good, 
and a “Silver and Gold” in no way worthy his past. 
Mr. Lemon’s “On the Cliff”’—a picture of cattle, 
with a fine background of coast—is excellent, albeit 
a trifle severe; his “In Tuscany” is pleasant work 
throughout. Of Mr. Hennessy’s “The Return from 
School ” we shall have more to say later on; mean- 
while we prefer its companion, “The Flowers of 
May,” as attractive and delicate a combination of 
landscape and figure, of quiet lights and shadows 
with graceful forms and beautiful tones, as you could 
wish to see. Of Mr. Bartlett’s exhibits the best 
is the “Swimming Match,” which is full of light 
and motion and colour; of Mr. Hemy’s, the capital 
“ Homeward ;” of Mr. Mark Fisher’s, the admirable 
“Kerry Pastoral,” which indeed is one of the 
happiest and least mannered of the artist’s works ; 
of Mr. Halswelle’s, the “ Kilchurn Castle,” albeit a 
little chalky in colour and a little factitious in effect. 
Mr. Browning’s “ Robert Browning” is a fine 
example of pseudo-mastery ; the reds of the gown 
are shrill and acid; by the expression of the face, 
at once savage and suspicious, you would guess 
that the sitter has just been reading the “ Transac- 
tions” of the Browning Society, and is expecting 
a deputation of that august body. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s “ Miss Maud Waller” is very fashionable 
and pretty; Mr. Richmond’s “ Miss  Lettice 
Wormald” is just as pretty, and is good art besides; 
Mr. Herkomer’s “ Villiers Stanford” is only a 
clever modern portrait. Mr. Story’s “Judith” is 
hung high, but is strong enough to be prodigiously 
effective all the same. As for Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs. 
Mason,” which flanks the “Judith,” it dominates 
the attention from these altitudes as from a post of 
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honour. It has distinction, and it has style; the Watts’s “ Love and Life ” now hangs. To these sound 
draperies are treated with singular breadth and and workmanlike portraits it would have been a 











A MAJORCAN SWINEHERD. 
(Painted by W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academy, 1885.) 


mastery; the flesh-painting is that of the best dangerous neighbour; but there would have been 
French school. It should have been placed not rare ground of comparison, and we should have had 
where it is, but between Mr. Holl’s “ Lord such an opportunity of education as does not often 
Overstone” and “Mr. William Palmer,” where Mr. occur. W. E. H. 
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Here the prentice from Aldgate may ogle a Toast ! 
Here his Lordship must elbow the Knight of the fost! 
For the Wicket is free to the Great and the Smaill;— | 
Sing Tantararara, Vauxhall! Vauxhall! 
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A NEW SONG OF SPRING GARDENS, 


(Poem by Austin Dobson. Design by Randolph Caldecott, R.1.) 
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THE OLDER LONDON CHURCHES.—II. 


—oe 


ga history of the older London churches presents 
. peculiar and not uninteresting features, though 


churches can be reckoned among the oldest ? These 
and other questions of the same kind have been asked 


they are of a strictly antiquarian character. Some over and over again, and the answers are little better 





VI.—SsT. ETHELBURGA’S. 


people like to get to the very beginnings of things 

if they can, while others are indifferent. To me 

there is a great charm in such questions as the fol- 

lowing :—When was the City divided into parishes ? 

How many were there at first? Which of the existing 
337 


than plausible conjectures. One of these theories 
may be briefly noticed here, as it affords good ground 
on which to work, and if it turns out not to be wholly 
sound, it is at least something definite to start with. 
This theory takes us back to a very remote period, 
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say before the time of King Alfred, who freshly 
colonised London in or about 885, or roundly, a 


‘thousand years ago. He found the walls ruinous 


, 


and rebuilt them, and it is asserted that after this 
date the old parochial divisions became obsolete, and 
those now existing began to be formed. These divi- 
sions were of the simplest character, if we may 
trust our theory. The east end, within as well as 
without the wall, formed the parish of Allhallows, the 
church of which is now called St. Dunstan’s and All- 
hallows, Stepney. The centre of the city was St. 
Mary’s on both sides of the Walbrook, and included 
the Cheap, or market-place, the parish church being 
still distinguished as St. Mary “ Aldermary.” The 
whole west end was under St. Paul’s, and may or may 
not have been a parish of that name. Even before 
the time of Alfred there had been encroachments on 
this simple arrangement. St. Alban’s, in Wood 
Street, marks the site of the royal burgh, bury, or 
palace, and was given to his great abbey at St. 
Albans by Offa. Whether this church with its parish 
was then made, or whether, as Maitland conjectures, 
it was not till the time of Alfred, St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street, remains the oldest parochial division, besides 
the three mentioned above, about which we have even 
conjecture worthy of notice. It has been assumed 
that the great St. Erkenwald, who is said to be com- 
memorated in Bishopsgate, built St. Ethelburga’s 
Church close to the gate as a monument to the piety 
of a lady of the royal family of Sebert, the first 
Christian King of Essex. We shall have occasion to 
notice this church more at large. Another church 
which may be connected with this period, but which 
much more likely belongs to that of. Alfred, is St. 
Osyth’s, now St. Benet Sherehog. The old name 
survives in “ Size Lane,” and the odd name of Shere- 
hog commemorates a citizen named William Serehog, 
who was living in 1122, and probably rebuilt and re- 
dedicated the church of St. Osyth. With these 
exceptions, if they are exceptions, most London 
churches belong to a period later than the Con- 
quest, and are evidence of the rapid increase in 
wealth of the “barons” of the city, each one of 
whom, when he had made for himself an estate, 
desired for it a separate church ; and to this we may 
ascribe confidently, first, the very small size of the 
churches and parishes ; and, secondly, the number of 
personal names used to distinguish the various dedi- 
cations. Though Allhallows and St. Mary “ Stain- 
ing ” may be references to the rare use of stone in 
building, as St. Mary “le Bow” is to the use of 
arches, though St. Mary “ Woolnoth” and St. Mary 
“ Woolchurch Haw” refer to the woollen hith and 
market, as St. Mary Bothaw refers to a little har- 
bour on the Walbrook, yet in such names as St. 
Martin Orgar, St. John Zachary, St. Katharine 
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Coleman, St. Martin Outwich, St. Benet Fink— 
now commemorated by Finch Lane— St. Nicholas 
Acon, St. Andrew Hubbard, St. Laurence Pountney, 
St. Margaret Moses, St. Margaret Lothbury, St. 
Mary Montalt or Mounthaw, St. Nicholas Olave, and 
others, we have the founder or rebuilder indicated, 
and can, in a majority of cases, ascertain when he 
lived. 

It was in the Eleventh Century and the beginning 


of the Twelfth that church - building activity was 


at its height. The cathedral of St. Paul ceased to 
be used by the parishioners, for whom the dean and 
chapter provided St. Faith’s, St. Gregory’s, and other 
small churches. They likewise accepted from various 
citizens the charge of new churches. Orgar the Proud, 
near the beginning of the Twelfth Century, gave them 
two, St. Martin Orgar and St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 
A priest named Daniel gave them St. Edmund the 
King, in Lombard Street, on condition his son Ismael 
should have the living after him. Robert, the son of 
Ralph, the son of Herlewin, gave them St. Michael- 
le-Querne, which stood in the corn market where Sir 
Robert Peel’s statue is now. It would be tedious to 
go through all the list. We may take it as cer- 
tain that a majority of London churches were built 
about 1150; and it is probable that the fire, long 
afterwards known as the Great Fire of London, 
which happened in 1136, and burnt nearly as much 
of the city as that of 1666, was the proximate cause 
of this building activity. 

I have mentioned St. Ethelburga’s (v1.) as a very 
ancient church. It is situated just within the site of 
Bishopsgate, and unlike its near neighbour, St. Helen’s, 
which we visited in our first paper, it is always open. 
Why St. Helen’s, with its wealth of monuments, should 
always be kept locked except during service-time 
is “one of those things no fellow can understand.” 
At St. Ethelburga’s the quiet little church invites 
the passer-by to enter and pray, or rest, or admire the 
solitary bit of First Pointed or Early English archi- 
tecture left in the city, with the doubtful exceptions 
of the Lady Chapel in Southwark and the Temple 
Church, both of which are so thoroughly restored 
that they belong not to the Thirteenth Century but 
to the Nineteenth, and are worthless as architectural 
examples. St. Ethelburga’s is not, and probably 
never was, a handsome church; but it. is venerable 
and curious. I know nothing of its history. It 
may have been founded by King Alfred himself. It 
may belong to the same category as St. Giles’s and 
St. Helen’s, and have been founded after the great 
fire of 1136. This is the safest theory, if a theory 
is necessary. The parish is chiefly situated at the 
other side of the street, and lies wholly within the 
line of the wall. The advowson was long part of 
the property of the prioress of St. Helen’s, and was 





















granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Bishop of London. 
The curiously mean entrance, the lancet windows, 
half built up, the minute dimensions of the church, 
which is only fifty-four feet long and about half that 
in width, and, above all, the comparatively: genuine 
and unsophisticated state of the ancient fabric make 
this one of the most interesting of London churches, 
even though it contains no magnificent monuments, 
and is connected, it is my duty to note, with the 
names of no illustrious men. 

The porch passing under or through a private 
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house is very characteristic of an oid London church. 
We see the same or similar arrangements at All- 
hallows, Lombard Street, at St. Katharine Coleman, 
at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s; and it formerly existed at Allhallows Bark- 
ing, St. Peter’s, Cornhill, St. Andrew Undershaft, 
St. Mary-le-Bow, and a great many other places. 
It seems to point to the original foundation of these 
churches as more or less private chapels. It is on 
record that before the fire several parish churches— 
notably St. Mary Colechurch and St. Mary Mount- 
haw—were over the gateways 














of great mansions. Churches 
over gates are very common in 
old towns, but they are generally 
over town gates, not over the 
entrances of private houses. It 
will not do to press the point too 
far, but it is well worth mark- 
ing; and it certainly goes to 
strengthen the view I have ven- 
tured to put forward above as 
to the number and smallness of 
London churches, and the pro- 
bability that a majority of them 
were of private foundation, and 
not of very great antiquity. 
There is, or rather was, a 
curious little labyrinth of nar- 
row streets and alleys of old- 
fashioned houses between the 
churchyard of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, and St. Mary Axe. 
There have been great altera- 
tions going on in the district 
of late years, but on the whole 
they have brought the ancient 
church of St. Andrew more into 
view. The street of St. Mary 
Axe was formerly called St. 
Mary at Axe, and that imple- 
ment is supposed to have 
figured on a neighbouring sign- 
board. A church of St. Mary 
stood on the west side of the 
street until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when it was pulled 
down, and the parish united with 
St. Andrew. It is not very easy 
to reconcile conflicting calcula- 
tions, but if we are not greatly 
mistaken St. Andrew’s stands on 
the highest ground in the city, 
being, in fact, on the summit of 
the Cornhill. In ancient times 














VII.--ST. KATHARINE CREE. 


there was no distinction between 
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Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, and the church 
was St. Andrew upon Cornhill. It obtained its 
present name from the street in front of it being 
the place selected for the annual raising of a May- 
pole. We are told that the shaft was taller than the 
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grew to such proportions that more than four hundred 
people, including a number of women, were arrested 
and brought before the young king at Westminster. 
He pardoned all but thirteen, who were hanged, but 
the May-pole and the celebration of May-day in the 
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steeple, but we cannot argue from this as to its 
height, because the steeple was rebuilt after the 
May-pole had been disused forsome years. The street 
must have been much wider than it is at present at 
this point, or else the market-place of Leadenhall 
was more open. In the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. the celebration of May-day upon Corn- 
hill came to a sudden end. A riot against foreigners 


ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 


City were discredited, and the shaft itself was hung 
on a range of hooks under the eaves of a neighbour- 
ing row of houses, the situation of which is probably 
marked by Shaft Alley. For two-and-thirty years. 
from 1517 to 1549, it remained there unmolested ; 
but in the latter year “Sir Sampson,” curate of the 
neighbouring parish church of St. Katharine Cree, 
preached a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, in which he 
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denounced the popular rites and ceremonies of May- 
day as heathenish and idolatrous, and so worked upon 
the feelings of his audience by the vigour of his 
eloquence that they attacked the old shaft with their 
knives, and whittled it all away. 

The present church (vu11.) only dates from 1520. 
It is uniformly built in late Perpendicular, and has 
within a surprisingly spacious appearance. In the 
north aisle, at the east end, is a monument which of 
itself would be sufficient to make the church a place 
of pilgrimage. John Stow, the historian of London, 
occupies a unique position among the authors of the 
great Elizabethan age. Little, indeed, should we know 
of the appearance of London before the fire were it 
not for his topographical descriptions. He was able 
at a time when any legend, however wild, any tradi- 
tion, however garbled, did duty for history to go to 
original documents and to weigh facts for himself. 
In reading his book it will be as well to remember 
that his guesses are as erroneous as those of any 
of his contemporaries; but when he quotes an ancient 
document, or narrates a fact of his own knowledge, 
he may be depended upon as absolutely accurate. 
In forming an idea of this very spot we may see how 
Stow’s account brings it before our eyes. I quote 
from the first edition (1599, p. 105). Speaking of 
the Priory at Aldgate he says: ‘These Priors have 
sitten and ridden amongst the Aldermen of London, 
in livery like unto them, saving that his habite was 
in shape of a spirituall person, as I myself have seene 
in my childhood: at which time the Prior kept a 
most bountifull house of meate and drinke both for 
rich and poore, as well within the house as at the 
gates to all comers according to their estates.” One 
sentence like this transports us back beyond the 
Reformation, and tells us more of the life of old 
London than whole chapters written now can do. 
It is distressing to know that his bones were not 
suffered to rest in peace where the loving hands of 
his wife had laid them. In 1732 they were removed 
to make way for the body of some citizen who was 
doubtless a personage of more importance in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. But the monument remains 
in its place. If Stow was so poor before his death 
that he had a licence from James I. to beg in London 
and Westminster, it is strange that so beautiful and 
costly a tomb should have been erected. Either his 
widow spent all her substance on it, or, what is not 
improbable, his works began, after his death, to 
bring in some money. His “Survey of London” 


had only been published when he was seventy-four, 
and he died at the age of eighty in 1605. The figure 
is of terra-cotta. The historian is represented as 
sitting with a book on his knee, in which he writes, 
a “practicable” pen being from time to time rte- 
newed. Over his head are the arms of the Merchant 
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Taylors, the City company to which he belonged. 
In the recess on either side of him is a closed and 
clasped book, as if to denote that he is represented as 
he sat in his study. Altogether, if this was the 
monument of any private individual, it would be 
worthy of notice for the quiet dignity of the design. 
I wish I could add that we know the name of the 
artist who made it. ; 

The priory of Holy Trinity was habitually called 
Christ Church, or Cree Church, and the name sur- 
vives in St. Katharine Cree (vir.), a church very little 
further along Leadenhall Street than St. Andrew’s. 
It was originally built by the prior of Aldgate, in 
the churchyard of the priory, in order that the canons 
might not be disturbed by the presence of the laity 
at their services. In Stow’s time the old building 
was standing, and he relates that: the pavement of 
the street was so much above the church floor that 
men were “faine to descende into the saide church 
by divers steppes,” and he speaks of the steeple or 
bell-tower as having “ beene lately builded, to witte, 
about the yeare 1504.” This old steeple probably 
stands yet, but the church was pulled down in 1628 
and rebuilt. This rebuilding obliterated the grave of 
Hans Holbein, who had died of the plague in 1554, 
while staying with his patron the Duke of Norfolk 
in the old house of the priors of Aldgate. Duke’s 
Place still marks the site. 

The church of St. Katharine Cree has not attracted 
the attention which it deserves. It has been alter- 
nately criticised unfavourably by admirers of classical 
and Gothie architecture, for it was built under the 
direction, if not actually from the designs, of Bishop 
Laud, who, while he could not resist in some respects 
the classical taste of the day, endeavoured notwith- 
standing to conform to the old Gothic model. The 
result is extremely satisfactory. The church consists 
of a nave with side aisles. The aisles are divided 
from the nave by a row of magnificent Corinthian 
columns, which support richly decorated.and round- 
headed arches. Above these arches is a Gothic clere- 
story, and the windows of the side aisles, though 
square-headed, have Gothic tracery. At the east end 
is a large square-headed window, filled also with 
Gothic tracery so as to form a Katharine’s wheel. 
The ceremonial used by Bishop Laud when he con- 
secrated his new church was considered so Popish 
that it was included in the articles of impeachment 
against him by the Parliament. 

On our way to the church of Allhallows Bark- 
ing (x.) we may turn into a little court off Fenchurch 
Street and pass through the churchyard of Allhallows 
Staining (x1.), emerging again in Mark Lane. Of the 
church itself the very picturesque tower alone remains. 
It was the model used for the church tower in the 
representation of “Old London” at last year’s Health 
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Exhibition. 
affords at least one problem which I have so far 


The history of Allhallows Barking 


found insoluble. Although there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the church was originally built and 
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Twelfth, and was made by a certain man named 
Riculf, and Brichtwen, whom we may suppose to have 
been his wife. Nevertheless we find in the year 
1387 that the abbess had resumed her rights, and 

















X.—ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 


endowed by the great lady abbess of Barking, yet the 
first circumstance that we have of documentary history 
relating to it is a grant of “ Berkinchechirche,” after 
the Norman Conquest, to the church of Rochester. 
The date of this grant was after the middle of the 
Eleventh Century and before the middle of the 


founded a vicarage, to which she presented William 
Colles. The question is how did Riculf become 
possessed of Barking Church, and how did the abbess 
get it back from Rochester Cathedral ? 

It would be easy to write, as Mr. Maskell has 
done, a whole volume on the history of this most 
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interesting church, but for our present purpose it will 
be sufficient to call attention to the massive oats as the burial-place of the immortal Samuel Pepys. 


piers in the nave, to 
the beautifully col- 
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owing to the interest which every one takes in it 


A very suitable and 
~ handsome monument 





oured iron brackets 
of the Seventeenth 
Century, which are 
provided in this and 
several other churches 
for the support of the 
Lord Mayor’s sword 
and mace when he 
visits the church in 
state, and to the un- 
usually large number 
of fine monuments, 
and especially of 
brasses, one of which, 
handsomely restored, 
represents “ Mr. 
William Thynne, Es- 
quire,” Henry VIII.’s 
cook, who died in 
1546. Itis engraved 
on both sides, or, to 
use the correct term, 
is “ palimpsest.” In 
this church were 
buried the headless 
bodies of the Earl of 
Surrey, Bishop Fisher, 
and Archbishop 
Laud, to whom, as I 
have said, we owe St. 
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to his memory has 
recently been placed 
in the south aisle; 
but he is buried at 
the north side of the 
communion-table, 
where he set the tab- 
let surmounted by 
his wife’s bust. No 
visitor should neg- 
lect to see the vestry- 
room of St. Olave’s. 
It must have been 
built, together with 
the gate at the 
south-eastern corner 
of the churchyard, 
during the lifetime 


of Pepys. The ceil- 
ing of the vestry- 
room is decorated 


with the full-length 
figure of an angel, 
which appears as if 
about to fall upon 
the table below. An- 
other remarkable ob- 
ject is the crown on 
the top of the steeple, 
which bears a glass 








Katharine Cree ; but 
all were subsequently 


removed. The great fire of 1666 burnt the porch without difficulty when the sun shines on it. 


of Allhallows but spared the church. 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street (1x.), also escaped the 
great fire. It has been repeatedly described of late, 
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or crystal ball which 
may be made out 
There 
is, of course, a local legend connected with it ; but 
I have outstayed my time, and the local legend must 
go untold. W. J. Lorri. 





“ON THE APPIAN WAY.” 


From THE PIcTURE BY GABRIEL Max. 


LIGHT of modern Germany, Professor Max is 
above all a sentimentalist. What he most wishes 

to express is the soul of things, or at all events as 
much of it as may be discerned through that 
emotional haze with which it is the prerogative of 
the Teutonic mind to envelop all it may consider. 
That the material thus discovered and expressed is 
often so German as to be unsympathetic to the 
world at large, is no fault of the artist’s. He is 





sincere and veracious after his kind ; and we must 
quarrel not with the individual but with the species. 
For all its cleverness, the present is a typical example. 
Obviously the young mother whg has come out to 
beg by the way has no warrant for her maternity; 
obviously she is bowed down by shame, and has de- 
ferred her appearance until nightfall, that her blushes 
be not seen. It is a German fancy, but it will 
have plenty of admirers. 
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(From the Picture by Gabriel Max.) 














Y old Herbals I understand a certain class of 
old books on botany, dating from the Fifteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century, and illustrated with 
woodeuts. They belong to a time when botany was 
still a branch of medi- 
cine and was slowly 
growing up to an inde- 
pendent position. Hence 
the works I speak of 
were distinctly medical 
in their aim and use ; 
they were written by 
physicians for the use 
of their own profession 
or of the public. They 
are conveniently called 
“ Herbals” because this 
word has long been used 
in English’ for books 
which treat of medicinal 
plants or herds. 

This curious old 
literature is, then, of 
great interest in the 
history of medicine and 
of science, and is for 
various reasons dear to a certain section of biblio- 
maniacs. But it has also a great artistic interest. 
This interest attaches to the woodcut figures of 
plants in which these books abound, and which 
illustrate the development of the art of wood- 
engraving through the whole of its earlier period, 
from its first rude beginnings in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury down to its decadence in the Seventeenth. A 
great historical value cannot, then, be denied to these 
figures. That they have also an absolute artistic 
‘value can hardly be doubted by any one who has 
studied them, and will, I hope, be in some measure 
shown by the illustrations to this paper. 

The art of illustrating printed books with figures 
of plants took its rise nearly at the same time in 
Italy and Germany. Italy has, however, the priority 
by a year or two, and the first printed book actually 
known with botanical figures is the ‘“ Treatise on the 
Virtues of Herbs,” ascribed to one Apuleius Platoni- 
cus, and first printed at Rome about the year 1480 
by Philip de Lignamine. It had existed in manu- 
script for some centuries, and was evidently a very 
popular book, since copies either in Latin or in one 
of the vernacular languages are found abundantly in 
all the great European libraries. 





1.—‘“* PULEGIUM.”’ 
(“ Herbarius Patavie ;” 1485.) 
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The printed book is, however, what now concerns 
us. It is a small quarto, printed in square Roman 
characters and illustrated with very extraordinary 
figures. The date is fixed by the dedication, which 
is addressed to the Cardinal Gonzago, who died in 
1483, so that it must have been printed before or in 
that year. This makes it at least a year older than 
the earliest book of the same class printed in Ger- 
many. The printer, Philip de Lignamine (who was 
a physician and a scholar as well as a printer), tells 
us in the dedication that he found the manuscript of 
this book at’ Monte Cassino, probably in the library 
of the monastery there, and published it for the use 
of his patron the cardinal. He does not say, what 
is nevertheless quite certain, that the figures con- 
tained in the book were also copied from the manu- 
script or from some similar one. This fact I am 
able to state from personal inspection, having care- 
fully compared the book (of which an imperfect copy 
is in the British Museum library) with several 
manuscripts. The execution of the figures is rough 
in the extreme. In most cases it would be impos- 
sible to guess what plant is intended to be repre- 
sented. This roughness is partly due to the process 
by which the figures were produced. Although they 
have been generally described as woodcuts, they are 
asserted by Weigel and other authorities to be really 
printed from metal blocks cut out in the manner 
in which wood blocks are now cut out; the lines 
intended to receive the 
ink, and from which the 
print was made, being 
left standing. I am 
quite incompetent to ex- 
press any opinion upon 
the technical question, 
but I can well believe 
that Weigel is right, 
since the appearance of 
these cuts is very differ- 
ent from ordinary wood- 
cuts, 

The originals are, as 
has been said, to be 
found in the illustrations 
drawn and coloured by 
hand in the manuscript 
copies of Apuleius Pla- 
tonicus. I can only 
claim to have made a superficial examination of a 
few manuscripts at Florence and London, but this 





II.-—ARBOR VITZ. 


(“Ortus Sanitatis;” 1495.) 











has shown me that these illustrations are always 
substantially the same, and merely copied from one 

















III.— ROSE. 
(Macer, “ De Viribus Herbarum,” Cire. 1490.) 


another without reference to nature, as is sufficiently 
proved by such facts as these. The artistic merit 
of these drawings of plants is far below that of 
other contemporary art—for instance, that of missals, 
&e., where flowers introduced as ornaments are often 
represented with singular beauty and fidelity—and 
even below that of figure drawings in the. very 
manuscripts in which the drawings of plants occur. 
Their inaccuracy was, then, not owing to mere lack 
of draughtsmanship. Moreover, the drawings in 
the older manuscripts are distinctly more accurate 
than those in the newer, though the latter are in 
other respects more elegant and artistic. They must 
have all been originally derived from some older 
manuscripts, perhaps now lost, which were illus- 
trated by drawings made direct from nature. In 
which case, we arrive at the remarkable conclusion 
that in these hardly recognisable figures of plants we 
have copies, degraded by passing through the hands 
of several generations of purely imitative draughts- 
men, of original studies from nature made. by Greek 
or Latin artists, in Roman imperial times, for a 
Roman public. 

If we may, then, regard it as established that the 
art of the early productions, written or printed, which 
have now been spoken of, was the art of a copyist, 
that the figures of plants became traditional, as did 
the figures of the Virgin and saints in medieval art, 
or as those of the same personages remain in Russian 
religious art to the present day—if this be made 
out, then I think we shall have found the clue by 
‘which to interpret other works of the same period in 
Germany, and of these we must now speak. 

The earliest known book printed in Germany with 
figures of plants is a small quarto in Latin, known 
as “Herbarius,” or, to give it its proper title, “ Her- 
barius Moguntize impressus anno &c. LXXXIIll,” 2.¢., 
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“The Book of Herbs, printed at Maintz in the year 
&c. 84” (1484). A second edition was printed at 
Passau in 1485, with the title “ Herbarius Patavie 
impressus anno domini et cetera Lxxxv,” which is 
the edition here used. Another edition appeared at 
Passau, 1486; and after this several undated editions 
in other towns of Germany and the Netherlands, one 
at least in the Flemish language, and one in French. 
After four preliminary leaves, we have one hundred 
and fifty leaves, each containing the figure of a plant 
without much description, and an account of its medi- 
cinal uses. Then follow twenty leaves without figures 
(preceded by a blank leaf in perfect copies). The 
name of the author is unknown. He calls his book 
“ Aggregator practicus de Simplicibus,” that is to 
say, “The Practical Compiler on Simple Medicines,” 
but this title is not 

distinctive, having yy 

been given to several ae 
earlier medical works 
of the same kind. 
But the figures chiefly 
concern us here. They 
are in the earliest 
style of wood-engrav- 
ing, and much re- 
semble in their exe- 
eution the early 
playing-cards which 
are known to have 
been among the first 
productions of the 
woodcut art. Some- 
thing of the quaint 
style of these works 
may be seen even in 
modern playing- 
cards. Like these, 
the figures in “ Her- 
barius” are generally 
coloured, and were 
probably always 
meant to be published 
coloured, plain copies 
being rare. It would 
be difficult or im- 
possible to tell what 
plants are intended 
by most of these 
figures, and one can 
hardly suppose that 
an artist, even a very 
poor artist, actually 
meant to represent 








by such caricatures, mins aanoe : ~ " 
- ‘ nfels, “ Herbarum Vive Eicones;” 
objects which he had Strasburg, 1531.) 
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before him. On the other hand, they were not 
drawn quite at random, since there is often some- 
thing in the shape or arrangement of the flowers 
which corresponds to the name given; and the 
colouring, rude as it is, agrees in most cases 
with that of the actual plant. The only way, it 
appears to me, of explaining these resemblances and 
differences is to suppose that, as in the case of the 
Roman Herbarium, the artist was copying traditional 
figures preserved in manuscripts. The general cha- 
racter of the figures quite bears out this supposition. 
One feature which specially connects them with 
the figures of the manuscripts is a certain artificial 
balance and symmetry, which, though quite wrong 
from the naturalistic point of view, 
looks like the last vestige of a nobler 
style of drawing, degenerated in the 
hands of a copyist. This may be 
traced in our example (I.), professing 
to represent Pulegium, or penny 
royal, which it certainly cannot be, 
though what it is meant for would 
not be easy to say. 

“ Herbarius ” was soon superseded 
by a much more important book of 
the same kind, the celebrated “‘ Hortus 
Sanitatis,” or “Garden of Health.” 
The history of the numerous editions 
of this work is very complicated. 
Briefly, however, the facts are these. 
In 1485 was published at Maintz 
a folio in the German language, on 
the plan of “ Herbarius,” but much 
larger, containing four hundred and 
thirty-five chapters, nearly all with 
the figure of a plant. The anony- 
mous author calls his book in the 
preface, “Ortus Sanitatis oder teutsch, 
Gart der Gesundheit.” He _ states 
that he had the book compiled by a 
doctor of medicine, and completed it 
by his own travels in the East and 
the Holy Land, where he took an 
artist with him to figure the plants 
which he might find. 

This preface has been thought to 
show a connection with the celebrated 
travels of Bernhard von Breydenbach 
and his companions, who returned to 
Germany in 1484. But there are 
difficulties in connecting the preface 
‘with Breydenbach ; and we can only 
assume that some wealthy person had 
the book compiled and illustrated, and 
probably printed, at his own cost. The 
medical writer employed appears to 





have been one Johann Wonnecke, of Caub on the 
Rhine, called Johannes de Cuba, or Johann de Cube, 
whose name occurs at one passage. Choulant (than 
whom there is no more trustworthy authority) will 
not admit this testimony, but, on the whole, this 
with other evidence points to Cuba as the author 
of the compilation, though not of the preface 
(“Graphische Incunabeln fiir Naturgeschichte und 
Medicin,” Leipzig, 1858). 

Chatto and Jackson, with other authorities, have 
spoken of the “Ortus (low Latin for Hortus) Sani- 
tatis” as a new edition of “ Herbarius,” but, I think, 
without reason. The text, apart from its greater 
length, is really different; and though it treats of 


V.—CITRULLUS COLOCYNTHUS. 
(Fuchs, “ De Historid Stirpium;” Basle, 1542.) 




















the same subjects as “ Herbarius,” uses different lan- 
guage. The figures of this first edition (which is ex- 











VI.—MAPLE, 


(Tragus, “ De Stirpium Nomenclaturis ;” Strasburg, 1552.) 


tremely rare, but may be seen in the British Museum) 
are very interesting. They are very much larger 
than those of “ Herbarius” and quite different from 
them, being evidently drawn, though roughly, from 
nature ; only in one or two instances (e.g., Scrofularia, 
cap. 386) do we see the formal symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the older school. They are all coloured 
in the only copy I have seen. There are also two 
larger full-page woodcuts, one representing a group of 
medical sages, the other a doctor and patient, which 
have great merit. This work, which may be called 
the German “ Hortus Sanitatis,”’? was several times 
reprinted in the Fifteenth Century, sometimes with 
a date, sometimes without (but the undated editions 
are evidently later than that of 1485), and always in 
German. The figures of plants in these editions are 
always smaller than those of the first edition, and 
evidently copied from them. 

In 1491 appeared a Latin work called “ Ortus 
Sanitatis,” considerably larger than the German, con- 
taining five hundred and thirty chapters of plants, each 
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with a figure, as well as animals, minerals, &e. This 
edition was also several times reprinted, sometimes 
with, sometimes without a date ; and is better known, 
and commoner, than the older German editions. 
The Latin text is not merely a translation of the 
German, but so much altered and enlarged as to be 
virtually a new book. We may thus distinguish the 
older and smaller German “ Ortus Sanitatis ” from 
the newer and larger Latin one. The figures in the 
Latin editions are for the most part borrowed from 
the German, so far as they go; but, of course, there 
aie many new ones. There are also little drawings 
of men and animals introduced, which are superior in 
style to the mere natural history figures, and several! 
large full-page woodeuts, which show careful drawing 
and considerable force of expression in the faces. 
The cutting is very rough. That one we quote (I1.) 
is a fair example of the style, though of course a 
fabulous figure, since it represents the tree of life, 
* Arbor vel lignum vite paradisi.” Under the head 
of “ Operationes,” or virtues, we have not only the 
power of conferring immortality attributed to its fruit 
in the sacred text, but a humbler virtue assigned to 
its wood of being indestructible by fire. St. Jerome 
is the authority for this, who states the wood used 
by Moses for the altar (shittim-wood, as we read in 
Leviticus) was of this tree. 

Indeed, the “ operations ” attributed to herbs are 
some of them very quaint indeed. Let us take, for 
instance, the common herb Fennel. ‘ This every one 
knows and uses, first because it heats in the third 
degree and 
dries in the 
first degree; 
secondly, be- 
cause it sharp- 
ens the sight ; 
thirdly, —_ be- 
cause it pro- 
duces milk (se. 
in women). Wes ARI! 
Democritus PR \3 
thought that 7) 
poisonous Ve 
worms eat the Wi) c\ 
fresh seeds of 


fennel to 
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serpents, when 
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after their 
winter sleep, 
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VII.—MEDICAGO CIRCINATA. 
(Camerarius, “ Hortus Medicus ;” Frankfurt, 1588.) 
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with fennel to make them brighter.” And so on, 
for we have not quoted one-fourth. This is a fair 
sample of the book; very rarely does the author 
assert anything as the result of his own experience. 

The “ Ortus Sanitatis ” reigned as the chief book 
on herbs for nearly half a century, but contemporary 
with it were some less important books containing 
figures of plants in the style which we may, for the 
sake of a name, call that of the Archaic school. 
Among these a Latin poem on the virtues of herbs, 
attributed to one Macer Floridus, was frequently 
reprinted. From an edition without date, but pro- 
bably about 1490, we have copied the little figure 
of the Rose (u1.), which shows that the formal 
quality of these archaic works lends itself somewhat 
readily to decorative effect. 

No progress was, in fact, made in botany, or in 
botanical illustration, till about the year 1530, when a 
book appeared which was destined to make a revolution 
in the science and the art. This was the production 
of Otto Brunfels, a man of mark in several distinct 
fields, a scholar, a theologian, a physician. He was 
for nine years head master of the grammar school 
at Strasburg, where he found time to study medi- 
cine, and in 1530 took his doctor’s degree. For 
the short remainder of his life he practised as a 
physician, but an acute illness cut short his career 
in 1534. 

I have mentioned these facts because they illus- 
trate the influence of two powerful factors in the 
growth of the new German school of botanists of 
whom we have now to speak, namely, the revival 
of classical learning and the religious Reforma- 
tion. Whatever the reason may have been, most of 
the botanists were Greek scholars, and most of them 
were Protestants. The title of Brunfels’s work is 
sufficiently significant : “ Herbarum Vive Eicones 

in gratiam veteris illius et jamjam 
vniabiatie Herbarie Medicine ”—that is, “ Lively 
Figures of Plants, drawn after nature with the utmost 
care and art, together with their effects, in aid of 
the old and now reviving science of Botanical Medi- 
cine.” The first part of this classical work was 
printed at Strasburg in 1530, the second in 1532, 
and the third not till after the author’s death, in 
1536. In accuracy and learning it is superior be- 
yond comparison to anything which had gone before. 
The figures show no less superiority. They were 
carefully drawn from nature by the best artist who 
could be found. The artist was Hans Weyditz (or 
Guiditius), a wood-engraver of repute, who, it would 
seem probable, both drew the plants and cut them 
on the wood. The figures (iv.) are entirely in 


outline, boldly yet gracefully drawn, and of obvious 
fidelity, as is shown in some cases even by the faded 
and drooping condition of the specimens. 


Perhaps 
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no more sudden advance was ever made in a special 
branch of art than is discernible on comparing these 
figures with the barbarities of the “Ortus Sanitatis,” 
especially in its later editions; and no subsequent 
botanical illustrator ever surpassed Brunfels so far as 
Brunfels surpassed his predecessors. ; 

The work of Brunfels was, however, worthily 
carried on by a man of the same stamp as himself, 
‘Fuchs also was one 
of the “medical humanists,” a Greek scholar, a 
botanist, a Lutheran. The advance which the art 
of botanical illustration made under his direction is 
very noteworthy. Fuchs’s great work was “De 
Historia Stirpium Commentarii,” folio, published by 
Isengrin, a printer of Basel, in 1542, in Latin; and 
the following year in German, as “Neu Kreuter- 
buch.” The figures for this book were drawn under 
the author by two artists named Fiillmaurer and 
Meyer, and cut by Rudolph Speckle of Strasburg. 
Fuchs speaks of the care he took that all parts of the 
plant should be correctly represented, and that the 
artists should put in nothing for the purpose of 
showing off their own dexterity. In order that the 
forms should be expressed with the utmost fidelity, 
he allowed no shading, and the outcome was a series 
of singularly bold and beautiful outline woodcuts. 
On comparing them with those of Brunfels we see 
that the general aim and the style are the same, 
but those of Fuchs have an indisputable superiority. 
Their larger size is an advantage; the drawing is 
generally more graceful, and the lines more finely cut. 
In fact this particular style of art reached its climax 
in Fuchs’s book; it is not easy to conceive of the 
particular object aimed at being more completely 
attained; and it is wonderful how much beauty is 
gained in the endeavour after truth of fact (v.). 

The work of Fuchs had more success than that of 
Brunfels (which does not appear to have been widely 
circulated), and his figures were copied into innumer- 
able later Herbals. Among the books which may be 
regarded as belonging to his school is the Herbal of 
Hieronymus Bock (in Latin, Tragus), who, like his 
predecessors, was a Protestant and a theologian ; and, 
like Brunfels, was a schoolmaster before he became a 
physician. Bock applied himself especially to the 
study of German plants, so that his book is less 
strictly medical than some others. It appeared first 
without figures in 1539 (an edition which I have 
not seen), then in folio with German text in 1546; 
and, translated into Latin by David Kyber, was pub- 
lished in quarto with the same figures by Wendel 
Rehel, Strasburg, in 1552, the edition from which 
our figure (vi.) is copied. The figures of plants 
were drawn by a young self-taught artist, David 
Kandel. Who cut them on the wood is not known, 
unless it was Kandel himself. The greater part of 
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them were copied from the larger figures of Fuchs. 
Some of the originals, drawn by Kandel, are notable 
for the humour displayed in the accessory figures of 
men and animals, as may be seen in our quotation 
(v.). This later Herbal of Tragus (“ Hieronymi 
Tragi, de Stirpium nomenclaturis,” &c., is its proper 
title) is a very pretty book, but does not show any 
advance on Fuchs’s, or even equal it. 

A new school of botanical illustration was started 
by the great naturalist Conrad Gesner, who, after 
completing his marvellous work on animals, designed 
a similar encyclopedic account of plants. For this 
purpose he had collected a vast number of drawings, 
few of which he was able to publish himself. The 
special merit of Gesner’s illustrations was that they 


VIII.—SCAMMONY. 


(Aatthiolus, “ Dioscorides ;” Venice, 1565.) 
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represented the important parts of the plant on a 
larger scale than the whole plant. This feature is 
also seen in the “ Hortus Medicus” of J. Camerarius 
(Frankfurt, 1588), a work which contains only a few 
figures, but these are asserted by an eminent botanist, 
Professor Treviranus, to be without exception the 
best woodcuts of plants ever published. We give an 
example (vil.) quite in the style of Gesner’s figures. 
The artists who worked for Camerarius were Brechtel, 
Peterlin, and the celebrated Jost Ammon, to one of 
whom this drawing must be assigned.* 

After the very early Herbal formerly spoken 
of, the Italians were, till the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century, contented with reprints and translations of 
the German “ Herbarius ” and “ Hortus Sanitatis.” 
Pietro Andrea Mattioli, a 
physician of Sienna, was the 
first to revive the study of 
botany, by publishing an 
Italian translation of the works 
of the Greek naturalist Dios- 
corides. The first edition was 
printed at Venice, 1544, but 
apparently without figures. In 
1554 appeared a Latin version 
illustrated by woodcuts; but 
these were comparatively small, 
and different from those sub- 
sequently to be described. 
Mattioli having become physi- 
cian to the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, afterwards Emperor, ob- 
tained from him and other 
princes assistance in bringing 
out a grand edition of his 
 Dioscorides,” illustrated with 
large figures. This accordingly 
appeared in Venice in 1565, 
in a large folio of fourteen 
hundred and fifty-nine num- 
bered pages, which, from the 
number and elaboration of the 
woodcuts, must have been a 
very costly book to produce. 
The figures, being shaded, are 
more life-like than those of 
Fuchs, but not superior, in- 
deed not equal to them in 
drawing. They have, however, 
one quality which makes them 
very “decorative ;” that is, 
that the branches and leaves 
are contracted or expanded till 


* Treviranus, “Die Anwendung 
des Holzschnittes zur bildlichen Dars- 
tellung von Pflanzen,” Leipzig, 1855. 
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they fill the block. This feature makes the figures 
of Matthiolus especially suitable for the guidance of 
the ornamental designer, and we may perhaps trace 
some of them in our modern wall-papers. The figure 
we have copied (vit.) shows that the artist knew 
how to compose. The ugly tap-root of the Scam- 
mony, which might seem a hopeless feature, has been 
so skilfully treated as to enhance the beauty of the 
delicate leaves. In drawing, then, Matthiolus’s de- 
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HEN the philosopher objected to white houses, 

and found in the clear and colourless days 

of the south that “ the glaciers were always out 
of tune,” he hit on the true source of what is so 
disturbing to the critical sense in many’a foreign 
town. Even in our rainy climate, where Nature plays 


so kindly into the hands of the antiquary, white 
houses defy her softening influence. How sepulchral 
and hideous they appear may be noted in any town 
that has become a fashionable resort or acquired a 
reputation for health. Under all aspects, in blazing 
sunshine or in drifting shower, Totnes is ever in 
tune. So perfectly does the town harmonise with 
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signs seem to me only second to those of Fuchs, 
but they are second. It is curious that these fine 
woodcuts appear only in a few of the very numerous 
editions of Matthiolus’s ‘‘ Dioscorides.” The title of 
the best edition is “‘ Petri Andree Matthioli Senensis, 
medici, Commentarii in sex libros Pedacii Diosco- 
rides. Venetiis, ex officina Valgrisiana. 1565.” All 
the earlier and most later editions contain smaller 
and inferior figures. J. F. Payne, M.D. 





THE DART. 
TOTNES TO BUCKFASTLEIGH. 


the green hills, it appears like a natural growth among 
them, characteristic in its warm rich colour of the 
soil, of the red marl and rosy crystalline limestone. 
If it has fallen from its high estate, it is not without 
consolation. Once it possessed strategic importance, 
as fortress and place of arms; now it has achieved 


FROM THE ISLAND, TOTNES. 





“tone ”—not less perfect than the silvery 
grey of Dartmouth embosomed in its steep 
slate hills. Let no one disdain this inherit- 
ance. Fresh from the whited and amaz- 
ing villas that outrage the once-beautiful hills 
of Torquay, the eyes of the tourist may take in 
this quality with ease and satisfaction. No houses 
here that are “ eligibly situate,” as the jargon runs, 
no “desirable mansions ” with wonderful ventilation 
and drainage, the outcome of the “ Healtheries ;” 
but a kindly rallying of pleasing incongruities, 











THE DART. 


homely and substantial, huddled together after the 
delightful gregarious manner of old times, when 
men valued protection and practised good-fellowship 
and hard blows. The very country around has the 
half-pathetic, half-human aspect of a land that has 
been long occupied by a conservative race. From 
many a nook and retirement the sentimental voyager 
meets the mute and potent appeal that produces the 
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quiet, and here meets the last flowing of the tide ; on 
the steep green hillside the elms, with rounded heavy 
tops, appear massive under the high sunlight and 
are reflected in the waveless quiet stream. Round a 
point below, the river disappears in a wooded vista 
with an easy coil, which, placid in appearanée, yet 
suggests volume and might. The sudden expansions 
and contractions, the curious doublings and evanish- 





TOTNES CHURCH. 


“holy pleasure ” which inspired Wordsworth’s most 
moving and salutary sonnet. 

Before passing the first obstacle to navigation— 
the Weir, now being rebuilt, above the railway—we 
linger a while on the island, a place of lofty trees, 
cooled by river-breathings and melodious with small 
birds and the occasional whistle of the steamer. 
From the extremity of the island looking down- 
stream a most characteristic view of the river is 
obtained, given with excellent truth and feeling in 
Mr. Barraud’s first drawing. The stream is very 
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ments of the Dart, are among the most notable 
charms of its passage seaward. If you ignore the 
occasional whitewash, like the woodman’s “ blaze,” 
on the rocks, and other devices that denote the 
channel, you find your craft lured into the most 
leafy and remote recesses from which there seems no 
ready outlet. Here you may wisely dally—if not 
with Newra or Amaryllis, with the “seldom-heard 
mysterious sound” of Nature sleeping, and chide 
Time as you will. The kingfisher, like a dazzling 
beam of blue, will flash by ; the heron on the plashy 
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spit over against you will rise with lazy wing, and 
soar a space for you to mark the hollow wings of 
its speedless flight. Or from the land come the 
sounds that tell of the lassitude of heat, the dreamful 
sense of noon, pastoral lowings and bleatings, rook- 
cawings, the mingled clamour of the farm-yard, too 
far away to mar the harmonious charm. In the still 
pauses, and then but rarely, the earth voice is heard, 
the dim and tremulous music of her ceaseless round. 
So dreamers dream, and who should gainsay them ? 

But the traveller must twitch his mantle, for 
the day is no laggard. Before ascending the Dart 
further, one more aspect of Totnes will detain him. 
Once again near the island, from the middle of the 
stream we get a pretty glimpse of the town, crowned 
by the church tower, backed by the sunset sky with 
houses and church, island and stream, a-glow in 
the warm light. No keener contrast could be 
conceived than this effluence of calm, the slow and 
almost sluggish movement of the river, the level 
pastures facing the town, and the turbulence of the 
stream a little distance beyond. Not that the whirl 
and turmoil of the moorland water is encountered 
near Totnes, or even near Staverton, but the current 
of the river is vastly ehanged, even as the hills 
among which it moves are distinct from those below 
Totnes. Below the wooded hills of Dartington the 
water comes down with ever-varying force, now 
gliding in a succession of smooth rapids, now with 
an even rattle among broken boulders, now with 
an occasional plunge, or presenting deep quiet pools 
where its progress seems almost stayed in sleep. It 
is but a short walk to Dartington from Totnes, and 
beautiful as is the way, typical as it is of all that is 
rich and lush and Devonian, it offers but the faintest 
foretaste of the luxuriant and verdurous beauty in 
which Dartington nestles. 

Dartington House is placed high on the wooded 
range of hills beneath which the Dart sweeps in its 
passage from Staverton to Totnes. Towards Totnes 
the park extends, bounded by the river on the east, 
an. in the opposite direction dense plantations clothe 
the hillsides above the stream. Yet, though elevated 
above the valley, Dartington is so completely em- 
bowered in greenery as to remain sheltered from 
gaze until it is discovered close at hand, with all its 
quaint surroundings, its curious church, ruined ban- 
queting hall, and other remains of a feudal mansion. 
The vegetation around is marvellously rich, lush 
beyond even the average lushness of Devonshire. 
The grey ruins partake of the nature of the green 
world about them, which in its turn reciprocates the 
tender harmony. Walls and roof and every coign of 


*vantage are alike sown with a profuse growth of ferns 
and flowers, while the apple orchards and oaks, syca- 
mores and giant ash-trees, are grey and silvery with 
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a shaggy growth of lichen mingled with masses of 
polypodium. It is difficult to believe in the work of 
man in this lovely conquest of it by nature. On all 
sides it is seen merged into the strong and verdurous 
life of tree and shrub whose exuberant luxuriance 
appears as if it must absorb what looks so thin 
and hoar and unsubstantial. In the old hall many 
a jocund company has met in the days when the 
Dukes of Exeter held the place ; now it is open to 
the owls and the bats, and there remains little but 
the entrance, which is finely carved, and an immense 
fireplace which in itself is eloquent of the good old 
times. The original house must have been a very 
noble and extensive building, for its outbuildings are 
scattered at a considerable distance from the present 
mansion. Within the church are several monuments 
of Tudor and Elizabethan times, notably one, very 
curious, that commemorates Sir Arthur Champer- 
nowne, one of the illustrious founders of the family 
that still owns Dartington, and whose career may be 
studied’ in the entertaining chronicles of Prince. A 
little westward from the house is a very interesting 
garden, many centuries old, enclosed with terraces in 
the Elizabethan style popularly regarded as Italian. 
It presents a singular and pleasing contrast with the 
wilderness of nature around, and is just such a scene 
as Mr. Fulleylove rejoices to depict, full of spacious 
and courtly serenity and the august tone of the heroic 
age in which it originated. Here, doubtless, the 
ladies of “great Eliza’s reign” paraded with much 
sway of hoop and bravery of ruff and farthingale, 
attended by gallants whose discourse was Sidneian, 
echoes of Penshurst and the “ Arcadia,” seasoned 
perhaps with Latin “ after the school of Stratford 0’ 
the Bow, for Lillie’s Latin was to them unknowe.” 
Spanish aggression and the New World, with its 
fabulous wealth and mystery, stimulated them with 
the fine sense of discovery and novelty which is hard 
to realise now in the old-world forsaken aspect of the 
place. There is, indeed, plenty to stimulate, but it is 
pathetic and retrospective in its working. 

Leaving these grey antiquities, which recall some- 
thing of the lonely impressiveness of the buried forest- 
encircled ruins of Central America, we plunge once 
more into a maze of lanes that apparently lead no- 
where but to the rushing river, or into denser intri- 
cacies of leafy hollows. Towards Staverton, if the 
wanderer resolutely keeps Totnes at his back, they 
tend in their own devious and wayward manner. If 
by fair fortune you find yourself here in mid-May, 
when the woods are blue with hyacinths, flecked here 
and there with a thin drift of white, you will be over- 
come with the strangest mingling of odours from 
woodland and flowery hollow, pungent, sweet, deli- 
cate, and aromatic. The sensation defies all attempts 
at definition, nor may the effect be analysed. It is 
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like some subtle and masterly orchestration whose 
influence is upon you in a mysterious and unappre- 
hended charm that may not be dissected. All the 
flowery odours are pervaded, and, indeed, governed 
in a desultory sort, by undulating waves of the earth- 
scent, quick faint wafts from the woodlands or rank 
orchard herbage. Its totality is summed up in the 
grandiose verse of William Browne, a good poet and 
Devonian, who after a rather feeble attempt to make 
nature reveal the secret, betakes himself to some 
recondite similes :— 
‘“ Not all the ointments brought from Delos’ isle, 

Nor from the confines of seven-headed hill, 

Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have abodes, 

Nor Cyprus’ wild-vine flower, nor that of Rhodes; 

Nor roses’ oil from Naples, Caprea, 

Saffron confected in Cecilia, 

Nor that of quinces, nor of marjoram, 

That over from the isle of Cods came, 


Nor these, nor any else, though ne’er so rare, 
Could with this place for sweetest smells compare.” 


William Browne need not, of course, have made 
this geographical excursion. “He had merely to do 
with an unadulterate Devonshire lane, undevastated 
by the atrocious trowel and knife of the suburban 
gardeners and fern-collectors, who love Nature only 
to deflower and deface her. The passage is, how- 
ever, very characteristic of a transitional phase in 
English poetry, and marks a departure from the sim- 
plicity of Spenserian pastoral. ~ 

Through this woodland. region of atmospheric 
and earthly balm are many quiet ways to the river. 
From the dense umbrage you come suddenly on the 
dark brawling water, now sparkling in the sun or 
running over a mass of small boulders, now eddying 
towards a dark pool, above which is a smooth-flowing 
current of water racing towards its fall. Here, as in 
our third illustration, the angler is at work enticing 
the trout, which, though they run small, as of late 
here about, are numerous and gullible. Over the huge 
boulders the water runs, clear and of a rich dark amber, 
to collect into a deep shady pool beneath the huge 
oaks on the opposite shore. Here your three-pound 
trout lies perdu in the bright clear days of spring or 
when summer drought and September east wind have 
brought the proud river very low. You may easily 
scan his waving magnificence as he lies almost motion- 
less in the depths of the solitary pool, but he will not 
accept your negotiations for a rise. About one mile 
below Staverton the Dart makes a sudden turn in its 
course towards Totnes. Above this point it flows west 
and east; below, it comes merrily along due south. 
Here it is much interrupted by long gravelly spits 
and projections of slaty rubble, innumerable shallows 
easily fordable during such an unprecedented summer 
as last year. Little ferny islets with elegant growth 
of hazel and willow abound with one considerable 
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island not far from Little Hempston. If seen for 
the first time in this rare state of depression, the Dart 
scarcely justifies its name. It appears as if floods 
or freshets were not possible events in a stream 
whose course is so placid and sparkling, though brisk 
enough is the run of the water when it has any 
volume. The many-arched bridge at Staverton, 
shown in our fourth picture, will quickly reassure 
the stranger of the Dart’s power and dangers. The 
massive arches and the projecting angles of the 
buttresses tell of a river whose force and rapidity 
are sométhing astonishing during the winter rains. 
Sometimes in a few hours the water will roar 
through these arches with a voice to be heard miles 
away on the hills, even so far removed from the moor 
ashere. The arches, depicted by Mr. Barraud in their 
dry summer dress, are then scarcely to be seen ; the 
stream is a vast determined resistless coil of foaming 
brown water, the islets disappear, the frail willows 
and other saplings sway, bend, or are broken, until 
when it subsides there is little but wreckage to note. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the suddenness of 
these visitations except it be the swiftness with 
which Nature amends its desolation. In old times, 
especially above Staverton and Buckfastleigh, the 
floods were much more destructive and fatal. Many 
are the pitiful legends locally current of the cruel 
and implacable stream. Every one has heard the 


old rhymes— 
“ River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.” 


Nowadays the Dart claims not one, but many 
hearts ; not sacrificed to its impetuosity, or to the 
demoniac and insatiable thirst of a mysterious power 
formerly feared by the natives, but rendered with the 
calm and calculating devotion of summer tourists. 
The decreased vigour of the Dart in these days tells 
of an age that despoils Nature of her romance, yet 
the river will not be easily tamed, as the “ Darfy- 
more volk ” know full well. 

Excepting the bridge and the river, there is little 
to detain one at Staverton. The village, which lies 
to the right of the bridge, is not particularly interest- 
ing. Before railways were, the place must have been 
of some importance, placed at one of the few points 
where the Dart might be crossed at all seasons. 
Between here and Buckfastleigh, some four miles, 
the river winds through a country partly cultivated, 
partly wooded, and in most respects similar to that 
below Staverton. As Buckfastleigh is neared the 
scenery becomes strikingly varied, full of changeful 
aspects at almost every step. The stream has in- 
ereased velocity, the hills more abruptness, as the 
moor country is approached. A very beautiful 
passage of the river is the last half-mile before 
Austin’s bridge and the spire of Buckfastleigh Church 
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The river makes its merry way through a 


appear. 
network of little sandy bars and ridges of rock, with 
intricate foliage on both sides, sometimes with fair 
spaces of vivid green meadows fringed with alder, 





followed by a sudden closing in of the hills that hush 
the voice of the bubbling water for a while under the 
big oaks and elms. On our left lies Dean Prior, the 
scene of Herrick’s pastoral labours and finest poetic 
flights. A little over a mile, through a delightful 
country, worthy to have inspired the “ Hesperides,” 
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and the village is gained. Here a brief sojourn will 
probably convince any one that the poet was not 
wholly without justification in his lyrical repinings. 
Life must have been dull to any true son of Ben 


Jonson in a place that even now has a depressing 
remoteness. No wonder is it that the bitter crab of 
discontent mingled somewhat with the golden fruit 
of the Hesperian tree, a sport of nature in the midst 
of the radiant product of art. Characteristic as it is, 
it is little enough, and in the circumstances quite a 
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minor quantity. It is like the little portion 

of wheaten cake the pious poet reserved for himself 
after the offering to his household god ; that cake 
which expressed his contentment in exile, “ part of 
which I give to Lar, part is my peculiar.” With all 
his yearning for London and his boon companions, 





for Sir Clipsby Crewe 

and other congenial spirits, the English Anacreon 
was a wise man and took the goods the gods pro- 
vided. It was a pious fraud after all, this offering 
with a reservation. J. Arruur Bratkre. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 


THE STORY OF A BLOCK OF 


T was in the time of Cosmo I., and artistic 
Florence was set in a ferment by the rumour of 

a huge block of the finest marble, about twenty feet 
by ten, having been excavated at Carrara. What 
were not the potentialities of such a block! Each of 
the many sculptors who thronged the court of Duke 
Cosmo felt the powers of a second Michelangelo 
awake within him: it might be his high destiny to 
create a colossus whose fame should surpass that 
of the “David,” and certainly throw Bandinelli’s 
“ Hercules” into the shade. Times were no longer as 
they had been when those two artists were rivals for 
public commissions. Then, it was well known, that 
if the commune had the power, Michelangelo got 
the order ; and if it depended on the Pope, he gave 
it to Bandinelli. But since then all was changed ; 
the court of Cosmo was filled with a crowd of 
artists. There were Gianbologna, Moschino of 
Pisa, Baccio Bandinelli, Vincenzio Rossi, Vincenzio 
Danti, Benvenuto Cellini, and Bartolommeo Am- 


MARBLE. 


mannati, all eager to win this potential block of 
marble. : 
Bandinelli was first on the scene. He went to 
Carrara in 1554 to see the block, and forthwith tried 
to secure it for himself by giving the owner of the 
quarry a certain sum as “ caparra” (or earnest-money) 
to keep the marble for him. After which he returned 
to Florence to induce his patrons, the duke and 
duchess, to buy it. Now the duke desired to place 
a splendid fountain on his piazza, and thought this 
marble would come in well for a central statue, per- 
haps of Neptune. Baccio from time to time showed 
different models to the duke, but no settled com- 
mission was given even till 1559, for in that year 
the owner of the quarries wrote to say that unless 
the purchase were completed he must cut up the 
piece into smaller blocks, for which he had great 
demand. Accordingly Vasari, the duke’s artistic 
factotum, was despatched to pay for the marble 
and send it to Florence. Bandinelli, to facilitate its 
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transport, chiselled off the superfluities according to 
his own design, and by thus rendering it difficult for 
any other artist to make use of it, went a great way 
towards securing it for himself. 

This block was being slowly conveyed up the 
Arno on a raft, when Benvenuto Cellini happened 
to see it as he went to Poggio a Cajano, and so 
grieved was he to think of the “povero malfor- 
tunato marmo ” falling into the hands of his rival 
and enemy, that he determined to come to its rescue 
by getting it for himself. He took its measure, 
and hurrying back to Florence, made several small 
models, which he took to the ducal villa at Poggio 
a Cajano, to commence his siege on the reigning 
powers, and oust Bandinelli from his “ post of ’van- 
tage.” He found the illustrious family at table, and 
being admitted, in accordance with the duke’s easy 
familiarity with artists, forthwith plunged into the 

_ subject, telling them of the height of excellence to 
which the Medicis had raised the Florentine school 
of art, and the great responsibility that rested on 
Duke Cosmo’s shoulders to keep it up to the mark, 
and how very unfair it would be to other artists of 
genius if such a piece of marble were given to the 
man who had spoiled Michelangelo’s great design by 
making a patched-up ‘‘ Hercules” out of his splendid 
marble, and this without giving others a chance to 
display their talent, &c., &. He ended at length 
with a proposal that the duke should allow all the 
sculptors to compete for the commission, each making 
a large model, the duke himself to be the judge of 
their respective merits. He added slily, “Even if 
your excellency has made up your mind to give it 
to Bandinelli, a little competition will do no harm ; 
it will only make him put his best work into his 
model.” The duke was rather pleased with the 
idea, and the “ gara dei scultori” was decreed. But 
the duchess shook her head angrily as Cellini left 
her presence, and made up her mind decidedly that 
Bandinelli should not be deprived of his oppor- 
tunity. Now began the great contest: the duchess 
and Bandinelli against five other sculptors, the duke 
alone and neutral. 

Benvenuto, knowing that he had a strong opponent 
in the duchess, set himself to propitiate her. He 
had made a very beautiful crucifix in white and black 
marble ; and one day he presented himself to her excel- 
lency, telling her of his work, its great beauty, and 
the expense it had been to him, adding that though 
he prized it too much to sell it at any price, he would 
make her a magnanimous present of it if she would 
promise neither to favour nor to oppose him in the 
competition. Womanlike, the duchess took umbrage 
at this strange request, and said, “Then you esteem 
neither my assistance nor opposition?” “You see 
that I value them,” replied Cellini, “for have I 
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_ himself secure of the commission. 





not offered you a gift that I esteem worth 2,000 
ducats? All I want is that you give my talent 
and skill a fair chance of gaining the prize.” The 
duchess rose and quitted the room in great disdain, 
and the rude suitor was left alone. 

Meanwhile Bandinelli sent to Rome for his friend 
Vincenzio de’ Rossi to come and help him, feeling 
But even to him 
came that proverbial “slip between the cup and the 
lip.”’ “While all these hopeful preparations were 
going on he was in reality working at his own 
tomb, and what is strange his rivalry to Michelangelo 
was the remote cause of his death. That great 
artist had in hand a beautiful “ Pieta,” which he 
designed to have placed on his tomb when he 
should die. (It is now behind the high aJtar in 
the Duomo.) Bandinelli, not to be outdone, decided to 
sculpture a “Pieta” for his future tomb, but could 
not for a long time find a site to please him in any 
of the churches. At length a place was accorded to 
him in the church of the Servites (La Santissima 
Annunziata), in the chapel of the Pazzi family, but 
with the proviso that none of their arms and devices 
were to be moved. The same care was not taken, 
however, to preserve the ashes of the unknown dead, 
for Gaye gives a letter from Lelio Torelli to Cosmo 
I., telling how Baccio wanted to remove the tomb of 
a soldier to make room for his “ Pieta,” and adding 
that there was no one living to object to this piece 
of unscrupulous desecration. 

The site given, Bandinelli with feverish haste had 
the sepulchre made, the “ Piet&”’ placed on it, and then 
brought hither the bones of his father ; and now, his 
tomb being ready, he went home as though he knew 
his hour was come, and after an eight days’ illness 
he died! Cellini declares it was of despair at know- 
ing the great’ marble was lost to him. Vasari says 
he over-exerted himself in working at the tomb, 
and that his great emotion in moving the remains 
of his father and placing them with his own hands 
tried his system too severely. Modern science, allow- 
ing the same cause, would probably call the malady 
“blood poisoning” or “typhoid.” Whatever was 
the reason, poor Baccio was removed from the strife 
for the great marble; and, their most formidable 
rival gone, the other sculptors rushed forward to 
the contest more eagerly than ever. Benvenuto be- 
sieged the duke boldly with his models. Amman- 
nati, with less direct tactics, set in order a train of 
mediators, beginning with George Vasari, and reaching 
the duke at last. Vasari should take Ammannati’s 
model to Rome, where he was going with Cardinal 
Medici, son of Cosmo I. There he should obtain 
Michelangelo’s approval and recommendation, through 
which irresistible power the duke was to be moved 
to give him the marble. The stratagem succeeded so 





well that Cosmo I. ordered a large studio to be made 
under the Loggia dei Lanzi for Bartolommeo Am- 
mannati. To this he was doubtless urged also by 
the duchess, who had been heard to declare “that she 
had helped Bandinelli living, and she would help 
him dead, insomuch that with her consent the marble 
should never fall into the hands of Cellini.” 

Now was the furious soul of Benvenuto wrath 
within him, and hearing of the concession granted to 
Ammannati, he forthwith rushed to the duke at 
Pisa, and wrung from him the permission to enclose 
a similar studio for himself in the Loggia dei Lanzi. 
That building was accordingly boarded up and 
divided into two parts ; the duke provided clay, wood, 
and workmen. The twin studios were placed back to 
back, and were jealously guarded, that the occupant 
of the one should not see what went on in the other, 
and whilst they worked with ardour, new com- 
batants came to the fray. 

Gianbologna, or Jean Boulogne, the Fleming, 
afterwards more famous than any of the others, 
was at that time a young artist employed by 
Cosmo’s son, Don Francesco, who is known in story 
as the husband of Bianca Capello. Don Francesco 
gave his protégé permission to make a model in 
competition, and a studio was prepared for him in the 
cloisters of Santa Croce. Another scion of the ducal 
house, Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, brought forward 
a protégé, and gave to Vincenzio Danti, a Perugian, a 
room in his own-house wherein to prepare a.model. 
Whether Rossi would have been faithful to the 
interests of his employer Bandinelli had he lived is 
not known, but that he tried to obtain the com- 
mission after his death is certain. Gaye gives a 
letter to Cosmo dated 1560, in which Vincenzio 
Rossi says “that if his excellency would only look 
at his colossal ‘Theseus’ he would not be deceived 
into giving the work to any one else.” 

One day when the two principal models were 
well blocked out and only required finishing, George 
Vasari took the duke to see that of Ammannati, 
which he (Vasari) had for some time been helping to 
forward. The duke shook his head, and telling one 
of his suite, a certain Messer Gianstefano, to go and 
see if Cellini’s model was sufficiently advanced for him 
to see, he passed into the other studio, expressing 
himself much pleased also with the design of Benve- 
nuto, who fromi that moment felt himself sure of win- 
ning. But just at this time he fell among traitors 
at Viechio, where he had bought some land, and 
in the house of a certain Sbietta had poison given 
to him in a sauce at supper. Returning to Florence, 
he worked one day at his giant and then took 
to his bed. This was the breach at which the 
duchess entered victorious. Under the plea that 
Cellini was ill, she induced the duke to give the 
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order for the “ Neptune” to Ammannati, who, in his 
selfish triumph, was the first to let his rival know of 
his success. So Cellini remained in his bed, and it 
took two doctors six months to eradicate the poison 
from his system ; how long the poison of envy rankled 
in his mind there is nothing to show, but he always 
spoke of the “ poor unfortunate marble ” having fallen 
from bad hands into worse. He had not forgotten it 
even in 1570, for in a letter to the duke claiming 
1,500 scudi, as payment for the very crucifix which he 
had offered the duchess as a present, he reminds his 
excellency of his broken promise regarding the com- 
mission for the ‘“‘ Neptune.” Ammannati, being left 
master of the field, applied himself earnestly to the 
work of the fountain with such despatch, that the 
government began to bestir itself to prepare a site 
for it. For this purpose, on the lst of March, 
1563, the lion or marzocco was moved from the left- 
hand corner to the centre of the Ringhiera of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and that part of the Ringhiera 
which projected on the left was levelled, the foun- 
dations of the fountain and the base for the “ Nep- 
tune” in the centre being placed on that spot. The 
marble basin and statues were not, however, erected 
till 1571. The centre vase, with its many jets of 
water, represents the sea, from which rises the co- 
lossal “ Neptune ” (18 feet) in his shell car drawn by 
four marine horses of different tinted marbles. The 
fountain is eight-sided, the four larger spaces being 
plain. The four smaller, which are enriched with 
bronze figures and marine designs, support statues 
larger than life: two of Thetis and Doris, and two 
sea-gods. Two satyrs in bronze guard each statue. 
The figure of Neptune is not generally admired, but 
this, says Del Rosso, is entirely the fault of Bandi- 
nelli, who, in his haste to diminish the marble and 
render it more portable, cut away so rashly that it 
cramped the design of any subsequent artist. But 
whatever its merits or demerits, the “ Neptune” has 
become one of the penates of the Florentine populace. 
If a Florentine is long away from his native city he 
will probably exclaim, “ Mi par mill’ anni di rivedere 
il Biancone ” (“It seems a thousand years till I see 
the great white statue again”). 

The water was in the first place brought by an 
aqueduct from the Fonte alla Ginevra, a mill out- 
side the 8. Niccold gate. The aqueduct was brought 
across the Ponte alle Grazie (then called Rubaconte) 
under the arches of the Loggia del Grano, and 
through the Borgo dei Greci to the Piazza della 
Signoria. This conduit fell into disuse, and at the 
beginning of this century the fountain was dry and 
almost in ruins: Del Rosso says broken fragments 
were lying about the streets. The sculptor Giova- 
nozzi restored it, and a new conduit brought the 
water from Montereggi. Leaver Scorr. 
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(From the Picture by A. Hagborg.) 





(From the Picture Oy 4. 44ag900N9-) 


“A CRY FROM THE DEEP.” 


From THE Picture sy A. HaaGpore. 


HIS vigorous and moving picture, the work of an 
exhibitor at the Salon, has some of the qualities 
familiar in good English art. It may be parallelled, 
for example, with the kindred achievements of Messrs. 
Bartlett and Hemy, of Messrs. Langley and Henry 
Moore. The motive is one that might at any time 
occur in their pictures; the personages are such as 
they might at any time elect to represent; the 
incident is one which some of them have already 


treated ; the landscape setting—of wild sea, and wet 
sand, and driving cloud—is of the kind they most 
affect. The whole thing, too, is distinguished by a 
frankness and simplicity of which, at their best, 
they have given us many examples; and if the 
composition is a trifle inelegant, and the gesture of 
the several figures a trifle inexpressive, the parallel, 
as everybody will admit, is weakened thereby to no 
appreciable extent. 


GLASS-PAINTING: THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


—oso— 


see how far pictorial glass-painting can be 
carried, go to Gouda. The well-known 
windows there illus- 
trate on a _ grand 
scale all the possi- 
bilities of realism, 
and where it fails. 
No degree of fami- 
liarity with old work 
quite prepares one for 
the kind of thing 
that has made the 
Groote Kirk of this 
humdrum —_ market- 
town and_ cheese 
depdt famous. The 
first effect of it all 
is disappointing. 
What with the big, 
bare, empty church 
and the tendency to 
opacity in the glass 
pictures, one feels 
that they have been 
over-rated—and in a 
sense that is so. 
Neither as glass nor 
as pictures can the 
Gouda windows be 
Pronounced a great success. It is the amount of 
Picture in them that has no doubt led to their 
exceeding popularity, the delight in a story being 
80 much more natural to mankind in general than 
the love of colour, to say nothing of that enjoy- 
Ment in seeing a material treated after its kind 
340 
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L—SUBJECT : CHRIST PURIFYING 
THE TEMPLE. 


(By Dirk Crabeth.) 


treatment is seen in 


which comes of understanding it. Those who have 
any knowledge or appreciation of technique are 
disposed to resent this verdict of the uninformed. 
That is perhaps not quite fair. But one has a right 
to measure a work of art according to the standard of 
its fame—and judged by that standard the Gouda 
glass is not up tothe mark. Nevertheless there is 
no denying that it is full of interest, not merely of a 
popular kind, but appealing strongly to the glass- 
painter, be he never 
so bigoted. It is 
not only that ‘we 
have here the evi- 
dence of pictorial 
possibilities that we 
might heretofore 
have been disposed 
to deny, not only 
that we have the 
glass pictures of men 
of such singular ca- 
pacity as the Cra- 
beths and the rest, 
but that these de- 
signers had the good 
fortune to live at a 
time when the tra- 
ditions of their art 
had not yet been 
cast to the winds. 
How _ hopeless 
was the attempt at 


glass m ignorance ,—supsecr: A BAPTISM, AND THE DONOR 


WITH HIS PATRON SAINT. 


of all traditional 
(By Dirk Crabeth.) 
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the failure of Sir Joshua Reynolds at Oxford. In 
seeking after effects natural and easy enough to pro- 
duce in oil painting, he was attempting what was 
impracticable in the unaccustomed medium of glass, 
ignoring all the while the beauty and brilliancy 
peculiar to it. And so, for all his mastery in his 
own sphere, he failed of success even in the eyes of 
contemporary critics, such as Walpole, who, with no 
more knowledge than himself of glass and glass- 
painting, could yet see that his “ Virtues” were 
“‘washy.” The truth is Reynolds was at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the merest medieval 
craftsman who had served his apprenticeship to glass- 
painting and knew his trade. He simply did not 
know (how should he?), and there was probably no 
one to tell him, what could be done in glass and 
what could not. We see at New College not so 
much the failure of Sir Joshua as the impossibility 
of big paintings upon glass: as distinguished, that 
is, from glass mosaic pictures, which, within certain 
‘limits, clearly marked by decorative considerations, 
are eminently possible. 

The painters, even of a period as late as the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century, were, however, 
too near to the time when glass-painting flourished, 
quite to have lost touch of the treatment befitting 
it. The glass-painters themselves were the direct 
_ descendants of the men who had raised the art to its 
highest point, and inherited from them much that 
they could not unlearn. With every wish to be original 
and independent, the designers of that day could not, 
whatever their contempt for restraint, emancipate 
themselves altogether from prejudices in which they 
were born and bred. A spark of the old fire still 
smouldered in the kiln of the glass-painter, and it 
flared up for a while at Gouda. But this was its 
last expiring flicker of vitality; and the art of glass- 
painting sunk into obscurity, to be revived only by 
the breath of the Nineteenth Century. 

It is because the Netherlanders of those days 
were strong men, living at a period when good 
traditions were not yet extinct, that their work is 
so significant to us, whether as encouragement or 
warning. The argument of success is not to be 
gainsaid ; and whoever will show that he can do 
what great men failed in doing, can afford to laugh 
at limitations; but. the chances of succeeding are 
greatly in favour of those more modest craftsmen 
who do not turn a deaf ear to the Crabeths’ “ take 
warning by us.” .The moral of the Gouda glass is: 


who among us shall dare attempt what these men 
failed in doing? 

Let us turn to the windows themselves. There 
are some thirty of them, mostly of six lights, seldom 
less than five-and-twenty feet in height, and many 
of greater extent, all framed with a view to the glass 
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pictures to come. ‘Tracery is therefore almost en- 
tirely given up; and but for an occasional half- 
hearted attempt at something of the kind (1. and 11.), 
one might have imagined that such an idea had never 
occurred to the architect, who prefers apparently to 
run his long mullions straight up into the head of 
the window, until they are finally cut short by the 
arch (111, Iv., and v.). The result is somewhat bare 
and naked, like the church itself, notwithstanding the 
elaborate architectural perspectives with which the 
upper parts of the windows are commonly filled—per- 
spectives so startling, and so strongly painted, that, 
but for the fact that the arcades and corridors are of 
rich Renaissance architecture and the church itself is 
of a bald Gothic type, one might sometimes fancy 
oneself looking through vistas in the building itself. 

Perspective has become by this time a very 
important feature in design, as, for example, in the 
window which represents “Christ Purifying the 
Temple” (1.). It should be explained, in paren- 
thesis, that the rough and inadequate sketches ac- 
companying this article are taken from photographs 
of very poor copies of the windows made on parch- 
ment in the last century, in which there is no 
indication of the way the lead-work or the bars 
are arranged; and only in one instance, and that 
very imperfectly, was I able to supplement an 
omission which deprives the drawings of the greater 
part of their interest to the student. Such as they 
are, however, they will serve to show the composi- 
tion and general design of the windows. In the 
case of the subject mentioned above, the treatment 
of the background is symmetrical, showing some 
evidence of restraint on the part of the designer ; 
but as often as not it is otherwise, the point of view 
being chosen just as it happened to suit the picture, 
apparently without any reference whatever to its 
architectural setting. 

Distant landscape is no less cleverly managed. 
It is only less successful because it is further re- 
moved from possibility. A most astonishing feat 
in this way is in the representation of the “ Re- 
lief of Leyden” (11.). In the foreground is a 
busy mélée of soldiers and citizens, of about life size 
(forming a base of rich colour to the composition), 
made more confused by the introduction of certain 
shields of arms and their supporters immediately in 
front of the scene. Beyond is seen the city of Delft, 
with its walls and towers, and the adjacent towns 
and villages, and the river dwindling into the far 
distance where Leyden lies—a marvellous bird’s-eye 
view over the characteristically flat country. Just 
below the springing-line of the window-arch appears 
the horizon, above which rises a sky of plain blue 
quarries, broken only towards the top by @ few 
bolster-like and rather dirty white clouds. Absolute 
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realism is of course not reached, but the artist goes 
so much nearer to it than one would have believed 
possible, that we are startled into admiration, what- 
ever our prejudice may have been. Isaac Nicolai 
who designed it, and Cornelius Clok who founded it, 
prove themselves capable of all but the impossible 
in glass. We are at a date now when names are 
recorded, and it is interesting to trace the work of 
men more or less known by reputation. But the 
apparently reckless way in which the Dutchmen of 
this generation spell their names—now this way and 
now that—so that you have a difficulty in deter- 
mining whether it is one and the same man or three 
or four different persons you are reading about, is 
not encouraging. 

The names of the Crabeths, Dirk and Wouter, 
are best known in connection with this glass, and 
most of the best work is by them. Dirk’s work was 
good all round. His drawing is strong, his colour 
rich, and his effects of distance, more especially in 
landscape (the subject of our second illustration is 
by him), very clever. But it was in composi- 
tion that he excelled, and especially in the con- 
ception of individual figures, many of which are 
conspicuous for the great dignity of their design. 
He was a glass-painter, too, and there is much in 
his work that is glass-like. His fault was in his 
fondness for heavily painted backgrounds, usually of 
uninteresting masonry. Imagine the effect of the 
blank wall in the subject occupying the lower half 
of the window illustrated above (11.), in which two 
or three large lights are almost entirely occupied by 
this cheap substitute for form and colour! Dirk’s 
clouding, again, is neither natural nor beautiful. 
We may take it, however, that his faults were the 
faults of his time, and his genius was his own. 

Wouter was his brother in art as well as by the tie 
of kindred. He never quite rises to the nobility of 
Dirk’s design, nor is he quite so strong, but he lays 
on the paint with a less heavy hand, and his pictures 
are proportionately more sparkling,-and so far more 
glass-like. He excels in architectural, as the other 
in landscape, backgrounds. There is some glass, too, 
by his pupils, which does him infinite credit as a 
teacher. 

The Crabeths appear to have been succeeded 
at Gouda by Adrian de Vrye, who quite at the 
end of the century painted a couple of windows 
from drawings by Uytenwael, or Wte Wael, and 
subsequently others of his own design. Here is a 
distinet falling-off. De Vrye had great experience 
in glass, and considerable skill in composition, as well 
as feeling for effect and colour; but his drawing of 
the figure is not good enough, the heraldry which 
he introduced rather freely is poor, and his taste, to 
put it mildly, defective. After him came one Daniel 
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Tomburg, who in 1655 restored certain windows that 
had come to grief, but of whose work the less said 
the better. There are some pupils of the Crabeths 
mentioned also, but not by name. 

These men represent the local art of Gouda, and 
some of them represent it so well that, as the story 
goes, an artist of Antwerp, who came to superintend 
the setting up of his window, returned in dudgeon 
before the ceremony of unveiling it, saying that 
there was no occasion to send to Antwerp for glass 
when they had artists at home like that. Apart 
from the merit of these last, and the quantity of 
their work, it is only natural that the credit of the 
citizen should be paramount in his native town. 
There are, however, some very fine windows executed 
elsewhere. Very notable are some designed by 
Lambrecht van Noort, or Van Ort, of Amersfoort 
(under whom Rubens studied), and painted by 
Dirk van Zyl, of Utrecht. Another inhabitant of 
Utrecht represented is the Joachim Uytenwael 
already referred to. Thibault, of Haarlem, deserves 
credit for one of the most original windows of all 
(tv.), a composition reminding one more of the book 
illustrations of the period, 1596, than of any known 
glass. A great portion of: this window is in gri- 
saille; but there is another window of his, with 
the beheading of St. John the Baptist, and the 
daughter of Herodias (en grande dame hollandaise) 
receiving his head from the executioner, which is 
so distinctly rich in colour as to show that it was 
not from any lack of colour-sense that he confined 
himself for once to monochrome. 

Cornelius Clok, of Leyden, is responsible only 
for painting, but the design likewise of the wonder- 
ful landscape window is by Isaac Nicolai of that 
place. We come also upon the names of Jansoon, or 
Johnson, of Rotterdam, and of Hendrik de Keyzer 
and Cornelius Kuffens, of Amsterdam, who are 
jointly responsible for the subject of the larger illus- 
tration given (v.). This is one of the few windows 
with a canopy, a feature which was by this time 
superseded by the elaborate architectural back- 
grounds so much in favour. Where it does occur 
towards the Seventeenth Century it is as likely as 
not to be found (as, for example, at Antwerp) not 
following the shape of the window at all, but as it 
were floating in mid-air, inadequately supported by a 
feeble network of plain geometric glazing. This is 
not the case, however, at Gouda, and the canopy in 
question is in its way fairly good. The subject, 
whilst to some extent conforming to conditions archi- 
tectural (the designer was an architect), is treated 
with characteristic freedom. It sets forth the 
parable of the Publican, who occupies a prominent 
place in the front of the picture, and the Pharisee, 
who is so far away that but for the wildness of 
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his action one might fail to notice such a mere 


speck in the distance. 
It will be seen then that we have at Gouda not 




















IlI.—SUBJECT: THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN. 
(By Isaac Nicolai and Cornelius Clok.) 


simply the work of a local school, but quite a repre- 
sentative display of Dutch glass-painting of the latter 
part of the Sixteenth and the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Little as the Netherlandish painters 
appear to have grasped the conditions of glass-painting, 
they yet continued to carry on the art to a period 
when elsewhere (except in Switzerland, where it took 
a different and altogether domestic shape) it had 
practically died out. As late as the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century they produced ambitious if not 
important works in glass. In a chapel on the south 
side of the choir of the cathedral at Brussels there is 
a series of windows which bear witness to a terrible 
decline in the art, a decline which keeps pace fairly 
with the period, the work of 1663 being so much 
worse than that of 1630, which last, under given 
conditions of light, has a certain richness to recom- 
mend it. The design and treatment of this glass 
remind one of Rubens—it is by a pupil of his— 
but of a Rubens washed out. It has some of the 
qualities of the earlier Dutch work—the texture of 
silk and so on is, for example, cleverly imitated—but 
it is chiefly by its defects that it resembles it, and 
these it exhibits in an aggravated form. Not only 
the brilliancy of glass, but all the glory of colour is 
departed, until in place of the rich ruby, always found 
till now in old glass, we have only a deep sienna or 
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foxy red produced apparently by means of stain. 
This is to some extent a triumph in the way of 
staining, but so much less beautiful and altogether 
poorer than the pot-metal ruby it came to supersede, 
that its adoption is only to be explained by wilful- 
ness or ignorance. Possibly there was something of 
both in the perversity of the painter. 

At New College, Oxford, on the south side of the 
chapel, there are some similar windows ‘also remind- 
ing one of Rubens, and said to be by his pupils. 
Again, at Oxford, there are Seventeenth Century 
windows by the Van Linges, both at Wadham and at 
Balliol, which, unsatisfactory as they are, are about as 
good as anything that was done in those dark days for 
glass—yet not so dark as the days to come. There 
are other windows, opposite the Dutch ones, at New 
College (on the north side of the chapel that is) in 
imitation of them, by Peckitt of York (1765-74), 
beyond which the art could not well fall. Yet 
Peckitt was somebody in his day, to judge by the 
way he is spoken of. 

To return to the Seventeenth Century, there is, 
in the Netherlands at least, a good deal of clever 
work of that period. Perhaps the best is to be 
found at Antwerp in the church of S. Jacques. 
In some of the windows there the figures are 
designed and drawn in a masterly way. I have a 
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IV.—GRISAILLE. 


(By Thibault of Haarlem.) 


recollection in particular of some kneeling donors, in 
black against a blackish screen (all in paint), that 
would have made a capital votive picture ; but they 
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are about as unlike glass as anything one could 
conceive. Everywhere the impracticability of the 
glass-picture is proved. The delicacy of the highly- 
finished painting suffers horribly from the strong 
lead lines with which it is scored over, sometimes to 
such an extent that one seems almost to be looking 
at the picture through a 

grille. And these quarry 
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lines are scarcely taken 
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a cheap handbook of the “ glasses,” as it calls them, 
done into the most remarkable English. In com- 
paring Solomon, for example, with a greater than 
Solomon, the words, “ Ecce Solomon hie,” are, in the 
most guileless manner, translated, “ Look here Solo- 
mon.” From the same interesting little pamphlet 
we gather such amusing de- 
tails as that the window 
in which is represented the 
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into account in the design. 
They have all the appear- 
ance of being an after- 
thought—which was _per- 
haps the case. Heads and 
hands are harshly cut 
through by them, and if 
the faces are-usually spared 
they are not always safe. 
The absurdity of this de- 
licately modelled — flesh- 
painting with a black line 
a quarter of an inch wide 
across it is too obvious to 
need remark. Whatever 
the degree of delicacy de- 
sirable or practicable in 
glass-painting, this at least 
is quite certain, that it 
should be accompanied by 
a strength of painting 
sufficient to support the 
lead-lines ; which, moreover, 
should be so schemed as 
not to clash with, or in any 
way disturb, the effect of 
the painting. Whatever 
will not bear leading is 
confessedly not fit for a 
material in which leading 
is not to be dispensed with. 
In looking at the later 
glass-paintings one is con- 
stantly struck by the 
thought, how much better 
they must have looked in the 
cartoon—a reflection which, 
for all the admiration of some qualities of draughts- 
manship implied in it, is about the severest condem- 
nation that could be passed upon the glass as glass. 
So far as the art of glass-painting is concerned, 
one need really follow it no farther than to the begin- 
ning of the end—at Gouda. It is an ordinary Dutch 
market town, about midway between Rotterdam and 
Utrecht, some two hours’ journey by rail from either, 
and well worth visiting by any one at all interested in 
glass. The study of the windows is made easier by 
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V.—SUBJECT: PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 


(By Hendrik de Keyzer and Cornelius Kuffens.) 


prophet Jonas cast forth by 
the whale is the gift of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, 
and that another with 
Balaam and his ass was 
presented by the butchers. 
It tells, indeed, how that 
the windows were the gift 
of various kings, princes, 
governors of the Nether- 
lands, corporations, and 
nobles, including among 
their number personages 
no less than William of 
Orange, Margaret of Aus- 
tria, Philip of Spain and 
his wife Queen Mary of 
England, none of whom, in 
doing honour to God and 
the church, appear to have 
neglected the opportunity 
of glorifying themselves. 
One is not surprised to find 
that the inscription bear- 
ing at length the titles 
and distinctions of the 
“ Tilustrious Philip— may 
his throne, like a sun filling 
the whole world, stand for 
ever” — should be  sup- 
ported by angels. Have 
we not seen before now 
the messengers of heaven 
bearing, in churches nearer 
home, the arms of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson ? 

It is by the aid of the 
book that we are able to follow the work of the vari- 
ous artists, which but for it would be all but impos- 
sible, and with it is no easy matter; for certain por- 
tions of the work appear to have got mixed up in the 
hands of later glaziers. Still, though the restoration 
of those days was reckless, there was never a thought 
of mock-old work ; and at Gouda one can study the 
“decline and fall” of the glaziers’ beautiful art in 
peace, with only so much disappointment as is in- 
separable from such a subject. Lewis F. Day. 





























AL is commonly supposed by the 

ali; public that the function which 
a picture gallery or museum is 
primarily intended to perform 
is that of affording occupation 
for an idle hour to the unem- 
ployed, or to the passing tra- 
veller a sight which he may 
say he has seen. If it is not 
entirely forgotten that there 
are such people as students whose work takes them 
daily to all manner of public institutions of such 
kind, they are supposed to be so few in number that 
their importance may be neglected in comparison 
with the much more noteworthy requirements of a 
public in search of amusement. 

The object kept in view by the founders is de- 
fined in the first statute to be “the furthering of 
art-industrial activity, and especially the elevation 
of taste in that direction, by bringing together the 
aids thereto demanded by Art and Science, and by 
rendering them easily accessible.” The success of 
the International Exhibition of 1862 in London 
gave the final impulse which in the following year 
determined the Austrian Government to found a 
museum of the kind proposed, but the building, 
finished in 1871, was not actually commenced till 
1868. The site chosen was well in the interior of 
the town, close to the university, and on the broad 
- circular boulevard which occupies the position of the 
ramparts of the old inner city. 

The plan of the edifice is simple enough. The 
centre is occupied by a lofty square hall, surrounded 
by pillars supporting a broad gallery. The floor 
and the gallery are used now for a representative 
collection of arts, of which more anon. The plan 
of each wing, right and left, is identical. Three 
long rooms side by side lead out of the central hall, 
and all three conduct the visitor into a fourth, which 
occupies the extreme end of the building. On the 
first floor the rooms all round the outside of the 
building are employed—those in the left wing for 
the accommodation of the school, and for offices ; 
those in the right for a library and for various 
temporary exhibitions. The governing body consists 
of a protector, nominated by the emperor; a com- 
mittee, nominated by the protector, who meet once 
a month; and a director, in whose hands is the 
immediate ordering of all internal affairs. Under 
the last mentioned are a secretary, a librarian, and 
two curators of the collections. 
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On the principle that “the museum is not 
intended to satisfy the foolish love of sightseeing 
(soll nicht die miissege Schaulust befriedigen),” the 
first thing was to spread abroad a correct conception 
of its real objects, and to enlist the sympathies not 
only of the producing but of the purchasing public. 
With this end in view, public courses of lectures 
were delivered on various subjects connected with art, 
and the erowds which flocked to hear them proved 
that they satisfied a want previously unrecognised. 
In the end, the Thursday evenings of the Austrian 
Museum developed into a regular institution. For 
those who were unable to be present, publications 
were undertaken under the supervision of the museum 
authorities. The valuable monthly periodical Monats- 
schrift fiir Kunst und Kunstgewerbe was started 
regularly in 1865, and has continued ever since to 
attain increasing popularity. It gives information 
not only about the lectures, publications, and acquisi- 
tions of the museum itself, but also about efforts 
made in other places, and the advance and develop- 
ment of the industrial arts in general. 

The publication of a volume of photographs of 
the Burgundian vestments of the order of the Golden 
Fleece, accompanied with critical text, formed a new 
departure in the literature of art, which the museum 
authorities have not been slow to follow up. The 
“ History of the Technical Arts,” edited by Dr. Bucher, 
Falke’s “ History of Modern Taste,” and many other 
volumes of utmost value to students of art have 
appeared with the weight of the museum’s authority. 
Under its patronage have appeared the remarkable 
series of “ Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte,” 
which present in a modernised form the original 
writings of such men as Cennino Cennini, Albrecht 
Diirer, Lionardo da Vinci, and older anonymous writers 
upon art. No less important for students are the 
valuable collections of first-rate reproductions—pho- 
tographic, galvano-plastic, and other—which are kept 
for sale in the museum at a cheap rate. The photo- 
graphs include some scores taken from the matchless 
collections of drawings by Albrecht Diirer, Raphael, 
and others, belonging to the Archduke Albert, as 
well as from works in enamel, embroidery, the 
precious metals, porcelain, glass, miniature painting, 
wood-carving, ivory, wrought-iron, bronze, niello, and 
all kinds of materials and methods. The casts are 
made from the principal smaller works of all the great 
schools, hardly sufficient prominence being given to 
those of the noble German sculptors of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. 











In the rooms set apart for the purpose exhibitions 
are from time to time held of productions of different 
classes or of particular periods. Between the years 
1865 and 1872 the subjects selected were Murano 
glass, old Vienna porcelain, drawings by Old 
Masters, drawings and engravings by Albrecht 
Diirer (on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of 
that artist’s birth), and the arts of graphic repro- 
duction. During the summer of 1881 no less than 
three exhibitions of the kind were held, as our “ Art 
Notes” at the time recorded: the first of works 
of photographic art of all kinds; the second of glass 
and pottery ; and the third of paintings, carvings, 
and other objects—the production of Austrian artists 
—presented to the Crown Prince on the occasion of 
his marriage. These perform a threefold function. 
They act educationally, enabling the student, by the 
assistance of the valuable catalogue specially prepared 
for each, to become acquainted with the various 
branches of individual art ; they kindle a wholesome 
competition among exhibitors; and they bring the 
public constantly face to face with the best pro- 
ducers, and enable them to judge for themselves of 
the relative merits of this or the other manufacturer, 
whether famous or less famed. Thus they do away 
with much of the need for advertising which is one 
of the curses of modern civilisation. In the case of 
such an exhibition as that of pottery, all the objects 
are for sale on the spot at fixed prices. 

The activity of the institution is, however, 
nowhere confined within the four walls of its head- 
quarters. Exhibitions of all kinds are constantly 
being held under its auspices in the provincial 
towns of the empire. The first was opened at 
Leitmeritz in 1865, the majority of the objects ex- 
posed being collected from the churches and gentry 
in the neighbourhood, whilst gaps were filled and 
the arrangement and classification of the whole was 
carried out by the authorities of the Austrian Museum. 
In the same year Briinn was aroused by a collection 
of pictures, and shortly afterwards the native manu- 
facturers and workmen of Steiermark were invited to 
compete at an exhibition held at Gratz. Reichen- 
bach, Prague, Pilsen, Linz, Innsbruck, and almost 
every town of any importance has since been more 
than once the scene of similar efforts. 

If the best way to raise the taste of the public at 
the present day has been shown by experience to be 
that of exhibitions, such have by no means done away 
with the necessity of schools for the training of 
workmen in the more refined methods of production. 
Such schools have been established under the inspec- 
tion of the Austrian Museum in all parts of the land 
—schools of drawing at Haida, Steinschénau, and 
many other places; schools of wood-carving in the 
Tyrol at St. Ulrich, Hallein, and elsewhere ; a school 
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of porcelain work at Elbogen ; schools of embroidery, 
masonry, goldsmith’s work, &e., in different parts of 
Vienna. The object in each case is to direct and 
develop a taste already manifested by the inhabitants 
of the particular locality, and thus to increase their 
happiness and prosperity. 

Naturally, however, the whole strength of the 
museum organisation is thrown into the high school 
of technical art, which is held within its walls. It is 
under the governance of the director of the museum, 
three of the curators, and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The school is divided into four parts, 
which deal respectively with architecture, sculpture, 
decorative painting, and figure painting, all prima- 
rily in their relation to art-industries. There is, 
further, an introductory school of drawing. In 
addition to practical teaching in the handling of 
colours and tools, there are also courses of theoretical 
study devoted to such subjects as perspective, the 
theory of style, the anatomy of men and animals, the 
theory and chemistry of colours, the history of art, 
artistic mythology, and so forth. 

The regular school year lasts from October to 
July. The mornings are devoted to work in the 
studios, the afternoons to lectures; classes are also 
held in the evenings during the winter months; 
opportunities are afforded for working men to attend 
during the spare hours most convenient to them, or 
for those who wish to perfect themselves in any 
particular branch to devote themselves wholly to one 
subject. Pupils who have attended a complete course 
of lectures are expected to present themselves for 
examination at the end of the year, and the drawings 
and other productions of practical students undergo 
the ordeal of an annual exhibition. The candidate 
who has successfully passed through the school re- 
ceives at the end a diploma of merit. Students may 
belong to either sex, and no distinction is made 
between them. Unless they come with a certificate 
of proficiency from one of the recognised schools 
of the country, they must first pass a qualifying 
examination in the subjects of rudimentary educa- 
tion before they are admitted to work in the museum. 
The payments required are exceedingly moderate: 
an entrance fee of two florins (about 3s. 6d.), and a 
half-yearly payment of five florins for the preparatory 
or of nine for the professional school. 

Such is the constitution and method of working 
of this most excellent institution. Without a good 
staff, however, the best designed organisations are 
useless. In the present case every care has been taken 
to procure for young Austria the best teaching that 
can be had. The professors are, for the most part, 
men of proved capacity. And there seems little room 
to doubt that the Austrian Museum is doing good 
work, and doing it well. W. Martin Conway. 
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HE medallions of David d’Angers are one of the 
most precious achievements of Nineteenth Cen- 

tury art. As yet we are too near in time to their 
author and his subjects to appreciate them at their 
proper value and regard them with the interest that 


hands with the present, and abide with it in that 
intensity of immortal life which the touch of art has 
in it to bestow. To M. Ringel, an Alsatian sculptor 
of good insight and fine accomplishment, it has 
occurred that it would be well to do for the genera- 





VICTOR HUGO. 
(From the Medallion by Ringel.) 


is evidently their due. But to the France of a hun- 
dred years hence (always supposing that by that time 
Socialism has not become practical, and art has not 
in consequence been eliminated from the scheme of 
human effort) they will stand in much the same re- 
lation as is occupied to contemporary England by 
the good representative work of Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua, and constitute a gallery of portraitures 
in which the past, stripped of the meannesses and 
the petty attributes of reality, will as it were take 


tion of to-day what David did for the generation of 
fifty years since; and a series of medallions of con- 
temporary celebrities—to be followed, it is hoped, by 
others—is the immediate result. They are executed 
in high and low relief, and published, in bronze, by 
Rouam, at the Librairie de l’Art. The price of therh 
is inconsiderable ; and they form a good decoration. 
They should be popular elsewhere than in France ; 
for the men whose presentments they bear—Gam- 
betta, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Pasteur, Jules Grévy, 
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Renan, Victor Hugo—are men of universal renown ; 
and as M. Ringel has a capital knack of portraiture, 
and invests his subjects with much of the interest of 
their respective personalities, there is no reason why 
his work should not be equally known and esteemed 
with its several originals. 

In England M. de Lesseps is not the most 
popular of men; in his operations, engineering and 
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parable octogenarian is a man to respect and to 
admire; and M. Ringel was excellently advised in 
electing to make his meda!lion. It is spirited work, 
and reflects even brilliantly the energy of character 
and tenacity of mind which have made its original 
one of the principal notables of our time. The 
“ Victor Hugo,” though a fine medallion, is, to our 
mind, less successful: perhaps because it has neces- 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 
(From the Medallion by Ringel.) 


diplomatic, he has succeeded a trifle too well, and his 
ambition is so frankly French, his aim so plainly 
patriotic, that success for.him must necessarily mean: 
a check of some sort to such nations as have not the 
honour to: be his own. It is for this reason that he 
shared so long with Victor Hugo the glory of being 
the most popular of living Frenchmen. It is true 
that the Suez Canal is an old idea of St.-Simon’s, 
and that there are not nearly so many votaries of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps the engineer as there are of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps the diplomatist and promoter. 
But that is neither here nor there. The incom- 
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sarily to compete with Rodin’s magnificent bust. 
But in France, especially since the sorrowful days 
of May, it should be much more popular than the 
“ Lesseps,” while in England also, as we know, 
its chances are vastly better. It is much to have 
been for sixty years a master of the heart and mind 
of humanity. It is much to have made Cosette 
and Esmeralda, and to be the author of such 
achievements in romance as “ Quatre-Vingt-Treize ” 
and ‘Les Traveilleurs de la Mer.” Men and 
women have wept and thrilled over these in all 
the languages of the civilised world. Wherever 
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there are books and readers, there also are the 
romances of Victor Hugo. He has had, he still has, 
he will long continue to have, the whole world for 
his public; and after Rodin’s bronze and Bonnat’s 
picture, we have seen nothing in the way of por- 
traiture that deserves so well of his admirers as M. 
Ringel’s medallion. 

Gambetta is dead, and even in France his popu- 
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certain touch of the satyr; the hair is brushed back- 
wards from the bald sloping forehead, and falls in a 
thick fell on the coat-collar behind; the eyes are 
quiet, watchful, alive with a certain sluggish energy ; 
the bull-neck is that of one who works hard and 
lives harder. The grave and resolute head of Louis 
Pasteur is of another order and effect. The nose is 
straight, the bearded mouth is firm even to austerity ; 


EMILE AUGIER, 
(From the Medallion by Ringel.) 


larity is on the wane. To the doctrinary radical his 
name is a thing abhorrent, his example an abomina- 
tion. It is not forgotten that if he improvised armies 
and a Government of Combat, he also invented the 
political sin called Opportunism; and in Belleville 
where he ruled, in Montmartre where he was once a 
king of men, his name and fame are words of power 
no longer. It is a pity that this is so, for M. Ringel’s 
presentment of the “ bourgeois Mirabeau” is one of 
his happiest hits. The long Jew face, with its great 
curve of nose, and rugged brows, and powerful, sen- 
sual mouth, is none the less real and imposing for a 


the forehead is high, the brows are heavy and broad. 
The dominant impression is one of cold intensity—of 
will, purpose, intelligence: ‘“ Ferments Maladies,” 
runs the inscription on one side; and on the other 
“‘ Dyssymetrie Moleculaire.” And in these four 
words M. Ringel contrives to remind you that the 
man whose features he has stamped into his bronze is 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human and 
animal races our world has ever seen. 

Another of M. Ringel’s originals is M. Eugéne 
Guillaume, the master of whom he learned his art ; 
another is M. Jean Dollfus, the collector; yet 




















another is M. Chevreul. None are well known in 
England. ‘Two others whose portraits we have re- 
produced are something more than names among us ; 
though it has to be confessed they have not the 
abounding popularity: of Hugo and Gambetta and 
Lesseps. One is the sculptor Rodin, of whom we 
have written often in these pages. The other, M. 
Emile Augier, is responsible for some of the best 
and soundest drama of the century. A certain 
number of his pieces have been adapted to the exi- 
gencies and uses of the London stage. Robertson’s 
“ Home,” for instance, is a feeble transcript from 
“ L’Aventuriére,” as Tom Stylus in “Ours” is a 
trivial and insignificant sketch*from the Giboyer of 
“ Les Effrontés ; 7” and but for “‘ Les Fourchambault ” 
it is pretty certain there had been no such work in 
existence as “The Crisis,’ which Mr. Albery re- 
christened “ The Denhams ” for its recent revival at 
the Court Theatre—an occasion remarkable in Mr. 
Clayton’s fine performance as John Goring. But 
M. Augier has never been so successful in England 
as, by reason of certain peculiar qualities—as honesty 
of purpose, breadth and soundness of morality, 
loftiness of aim, and strength of matter and style— 
he should have been. ‘The cause is not far to seek. 
He is essentially a Frenchman, and his work is 
absolutely French. The characters and the manners 
he studies are those of Imperial Paris ; the types he 
selects for representation are native to the Boulevard 
des Italiens and the Faubourg St.-Germain; the 
morals he points, the emotions of which he is the 
exponent, the consciences he elects to put in action 
are purely national affairs. He derives from Balzac, 
indeed, and can no more be a popular English 
dramatist, as Sardou is, than his master a popular 
English novelist, like Dumas. But to Frenchmen— 
especially respectable Frenchmen—he has been ac- 
ceptable from first to last: from 1844 and “La 
Cigué” to 1878 and “ Les Fourchambault.” Of late 
years he has written nothing, but the six or seven 
volumes produced between these dates are a mine of 


ORTUNATELY there is not a little at Bur- 

lington House to compensate for much dry 
husk and acrid kernel. Nor is such work hard to 
find, for whatever its merits may be in other respects, 
this year’s exhibition is tolerably fair as regards the 
hanging. We do not find that any medalled and 
illustrious foreigners have been skied, though some 
have been rejected, and Mr. Van Haanen, as we 
know, is only represented in the work of Mr. Fildes 
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good things. There is “ L’Aventuriére,” for instance, 
with the swaggering soldado Don Annibal, and with 
characters so nobly typical as Fabrice and Donna 
Clorinde for its hero and heroine; there is 
“ Gabrielle,’ which won its author the Monthyon 
Prize, and deserved to win it; there is “ Le Gendre 
de Monsieur Poirier,” which Mr. Brander Matthews 
thinks “the model modern comedy of manners ;” 
there is “Les Lionnes Pauvres,” the “terribly 
affecting ” play which, says Lewes, shows us “ what 
comedy may be, should be ;” there is that wonderful 
“ Mariage d’Olympe,” which has never succeeded on 
the stage, but in the closet appears a masterpiece 
from first scene to last ; there is “ Maitre Guérin,” 
which even M. Zola is pleased to approve of and to 
praise; and there is that superb set of dramatic 
satires—“ Les Effrontés,” “Le Fils du Giboyer,” 
“La Contagion,” and “ Lions et Renards,” to which 
M. Augier owes the most of his notoriety, if not 
the best of his fame. To these ten plays, and the 
seventeen of less importance and less worth which 
are included with them, the devout student of drama 
returns from time to time with a sense of gratitude 
and a feeling of refreshment which he experiences, 
perhaps, in the case of no other Frenchman who has 
written for the stage since Moliére. They are so 
full of wit and strength, they have in them so much 
that is living and human, the art is so sober and so 
sound, the effect so broad and simple. There is none 
of the cheap, ingenious romance of M. Sardou; 
none of the amazing artistic perversity which so 
often obliges M. Alexandre Dumas, who in some 
ways is M. Augier’s superior, to ruin his finest 
effects with claptrap morality, and taint his strongest 
creations with claptrap psychology. It is all the 
work of a man “ with moral breadth of temperament,” 
a man who knows what he wants, and how to get 
it in the simplest and best way; who is conscious 
of his limits, and is too clear of head to venture 
beyond them, and too whole of heart to wish to 
do so. W. E. H. 








and Mr. Wood. The line itself is admittedly repre- 
sentative of British art in all its serene and passion- 
less insufficiency. Works that fulfil the average 


person’s notion of a picture abound on all sides. The 
national idea of music, as “something with a tune,” 
has its counterpart in the popular view of art. A 
picture must be something with a story. It must 
have incident: if historical, good; if domestic, 
better ; and best of all, if involving the British baby 
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in its domesticity. It matters nothing how the 
story is told or whether it be worth the telling; 
these points involve technical and xsthetic considera- 
tion, and are best avoided. Armed with the faith 
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and a lady inexplicably leaning on a table. It is just 
as moving as a charade, and with the like quality of 
enigma. Yet our philosopher and friend supplies a 
facile solution ; the lady is “ prostrate with anguish 





THE RETURN FROM SCHOOL. 


(Painted by W. J. Hennessy. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885. 


that the Academy is once more true to its traditions, 
and aided by the critical handbooks, the visitor is 
prepared for the edifying round of the dear familiar 
subjects. Their mediocrity is the very quality that 
appeals to so many excellent folk. If they were 
better wrought, of finer conception and higher 
significance, the value of the incident they set 
forth would be no whit increased, while the popu- 
lar guides would lose their occupation. For in- 
stance, if Mr. Mareus Stone’s “A Gambler’s Wife ” 
were painted after any other method than that 
of the British school it so worthily illustrates, 
there would be no pretext for the elucidation, by 
which we learn it is “a delightful picture of colour 
and old-fashioned sentiment,” that the figures in 
the background are gamblers, not gardeners, and 
that children’s toys decorate the foreground. The 
slightest Hogarthian touch, the least dramatic truth 
and power, and all this acumen were thrown away. 
What would become of “the story ” in Mr. Riviere’s 
“ After Naseby” without our invaluable guide? 
IIere are two well-painted King Charles’s spaniels, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from a Drawing by the Arlist.) 


over a letter containing the news of the death of her 
husband, a cavalier who has been fighting on the 
king’s side.” By this adroit appeal to the generous 
gullibility of the true Briton, the picture is elevated 
into the seventh heaven of sentiment, whereas in 
truth it is nothing but a painting of two dogs. Who 
were the cavaliers that fought on the side of the 
Roundheads only our critic knows, and how he came 
to evolve a husband for the lady, instead of a lover 
or a brother, is also beyond our conjecture. These 
things please, and they express the only form of 
criticism in art which is of the smallest weight with 
the general. You have only to go through the gal- 
leries and hear the comments of the crowd to feel 
how fascinating is the picture with a story, and how 
useful is the criticism that ignores art. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “St. Eulalia” takes a 
position of peculiar isolation in the year’s art. 
There are many ways of presenting martyrdom, 
the act and its significance, the literal scene with 
its brutality of fact, and the final consummation 
in all its religious and poetic. glory. There is 
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ST. EULALIA. 


(Painted by J, W. Waterhouse, A.R.A. 
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the naif and direct way of the Florentines, whose 
St. Sebastians and the like, with all their tech- 
nical shortcomings, doubtless were more vital and 
potent forces than all the knowledge and accomplish- 
ment displayed by M. Bonnat in his “ Martyrdom 
of S. Denis” at the Salon. In such. subjects the 
religious convictions of the artist must needs animate 
his inspiration, and the supernatural is a large element 
in the history of martyrdoms. In an age that resists 
the manifestations of faith and denies the miraculous, 
it is hard for the painter to depict supernatural 
phenomena without a tendency to the grotesque. Of 
miraculous intervention in the martyrdom of St. 
Eulalia there was nothing but the fall of snow, which 
the simple faith of the early Christians conceived a 
heaven-sent shroud for the young saint, whose body 
was exposed in the Roman Forum. Thus Mr. Water- 
house was spared the perils which might have tested 
his skill to the utmost, and has presented the scene 
with singular freshness and force. At the foot of 
the cross the body of Eulalia is extended in the snow, 
which clings about her like the pure robes of her 
new-earned saintship. Two Roman soldiers guard 
the spot, and restrain the few mourners, women and 
children, who are attracted to the place; beyond them 
the buildings of the Forum loom in the grey, snowy 
air, while a number of pigeons flutter about the body 
in the foreground. The artist’s conception is full 
of power and originality. Its whole force is centred 
in the pathetic dignity of the outstretched figure, 
so beautiful in its helplessness and pure serenity, 
so affecting in its forlorn and wintry shroud, so 
noble in the grace and strength of its presentment. 
The tone of the dark, almost livid flesh is finely 
realised, and the drawing of the foreshortened figure 
displays masterly skill; the disposition of the body 
and the curves of the lower limbs are circumstances 
of real subtlety of design in this beautiful composi- 
tion. The picture abounds in evidence of care and 
study and thought, the outcome of which takes the 
shape of the potent and effective simplicity, whose 
direct and touching language needs no interpreter. 
Its repose and simplicity, the absence of anything 
that is melodramatic or that tends to sweeten the 
placid sense of conventional sentiment, are qualities 
to be admired in Mr. Waterhouse’s work. It is not 
likely to prove so popular as “Consulting the Oracle,” 
but it is beyond all question a more imaginative effort. 

There is little enough in the Grosvenor this year 
that in any way competes with the best work at 
Burlington House, excepting in portraiture, and in 
two small paintings that show Mr. Alma Tadema in 
his most individual character. There is much good 
to be said of Professor Costa’s noble seascape—a 
stretch of grey and living water breaking on desolate 
sands, and touched with the last lights of day. We 
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have seen better Costas, but of its kind this one is 
admirable. Among painters who do not exhibit else- 
where, Mr. W. J. Hennessy is. prominent here with 
“The Returr from School,” the original of our first 
picture, and “The Flowers of May.” How it comes 
to pass that so original and poetic a painter as Mr. 
Hennessy is unrepresented at Burlington House 
must be something of a mystery to the uninitiated. 
Perhaps if there were no such painters the Academy 
would lose its holier odour and mysterious sanctity. 
However that may be, Mr. Hennessy shows no less 
of his sweetness and strength, his sense of the 
vague harmonies of moonlight and mist, his fine 
and delicate perception of the beauty of the figure 
set forth in the strange medium of twilight and 
vaporous evening. In “The Return from School,” 
a number of happy children are scattered on the 
broad highway between the fast fading sundown 
and the white and ghostly moon that hangs like a 
spectral thing in the misty air behind. The land- 
scape is pale and tremulous under the weird influence 
of the twain lights that blend harmoniously and 
transmute all things as if by a spiritual presence. 
And truly the haunting presence of the unsubstantial 
moon dominates the scene with singular and moving 
effect. A like effect has been produced more than 
once by Mr. Hennessy, but he has never invested 
landscape with so full a measure of the quality con- 
veniently called poetry as here. 

In portraiture the Grosvenor is unusually strong 
this year. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Richmond, Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Millais, and Mr. Frank Holl all exhibit highly 
characteristic work. Mr. Collier, good in his 
“ Circe,” is better in his “ Lady Loraine.” As we 
have noted, Mr. Sargent’s “Mrs. Mason” has a 
powerful rival in the artist’s Academy portrait, the 
brilliant and taking “Lady Playfair.” In like 
manner Mr. Holl’s “ Lord Overstone” and “ Mr. 
William Palmer” can only be compared in their 
special qualities of prosaic solidity and strength with 
the artist’s Academy portraits, the “Dr. Mitchell” 
and “Lord Dufferin.” Mr. Richmond, as hereto- 
fore, exhibits solely at the Grosvenor, and contributes 
eight portraits, the best of which may fitly be com- 
pared with the conspicuous successes of last year. 
Of these, the “Andrew Lang” and the “Lady 
Loyd Lindsay” take the first rank among the 
artist’s works, and a high place among the por- 
traits of the year. The portrait of Mr. Lang, which 
we reproduce, is remarkable for its potent realisa- 
tion of character—an effect that is none the worse, 
but all the better, for a hint of humour, a touch, a 
shadow of (it may be) kindly caricature. Its force 
of individuality could scarcely be surpassed. It is 
expressed with rare and delicate insight, and a most 
subtle apprehension of the idiosyncrasies of the sub- 
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ject. This is seen in many happy touches, notably 
in the languorous and graceful: form, the drooping 
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Another example, Mr. John White’s “ Surrey 
Colts,” is drawn from the Water-Colour Exhibition 














(Drawn by John White, R.I. Royal Institute, 1885.) 


abandon of the right arm, the characteristic poise and 
turn of the head. The drawing is admirably sym- 
pathetic, the colour broad, warm, and harmonious, 
and great skill is displayed in the lighting of the 
room as it affects the projection of the figure and 
the shadowed accessories. The work is excellent in 
keeping and full of tone, and it has, moreover, the 
virility not always perceptible in Mr. Richmond’s 
work, Again, it possesses the intellectual revelation, 
that alone satisfies. There is a magnetism in the 
thoughtful and brooding face, an expression which 
the artist has instinctively apprehended as a cha- 
racteristic veracity, transient though it be. The 
same felicitous sympathy is shown in the pose and 
the composition, which admirably express a delicate 
and somewhat fastidious refinement. There is no 
undue emphasis in the expression of the sense of 
this quality, and not a false or jarring touch, or 
the least tendency to extravagance in the means 
employed to enforce it. It is the tender minor key 
of the picture that affects the whole work with its 
special quality—the quality that allures and is not 
aggressive, that persuades and charms, and is so far 
removed as to be worlds apart from the clamorous 
appeals of sensational trick and effect. 


at the Royal Institute. A replica in oils is hung 
in the ninth gallery at the Royal Academy, and 
the two offer an instructive contrast in their distinct 
values and qualities. In execution, and on mere 
technical grounds, there is little to distinguish them ; 
the superior force and glow of colour in the painting 
is fully compensated in the water-colour by a more 
subtle and luminous quality of atmosphere. The 
scene is some unfrequented country village, where 
the expansive highway is out of all proportion to the 
modest traffic. Here a party of boys have improvised 
their cricket, pitched wickets in the middle of the 
way, and enjoy an animated game in the dusky even- 
ing air, while the villagers look on by their cottage 
doors. The lingering radiance of summer sunset 
fills the air with glimmering light that deepens to 
warmth near the horizon, and touches the foliage of 
distant trees and the solemn distance with mys- 
terious glory. In the vague and tender illumination 
the figures have a strange and poetic significance ; 
the shadowed distance and the angles of the cottages, 
the dark, full-foliaged trees, are full of pleasant 
colour. The window-panes flash back the sun’s 
after-glow, and the old roofs and chimneys retain 
great warmth and depth of tone under the pure, 
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serene sky. Below this intermediate passage of 
colour, ‘the street lies in slumberous and mysterious 
quietude. The effect is moving, as strong in veracity 
as it is delicate in sentiment. The beauty of colour, 
the subtlety of tone, the manifold resources of har- 
mony, have never been displayed with such distinc- 
tion by Mr. John White. His work is seldom 
wanting in a full measure of the colourist’s charm. 


one of which we reproduce. The three subjects are 
from the Aineid, and are treated in high relief. In 
the first, the passionate gaze of Dido is directed to 
the flying sails of the traitorous Aineas, and the love- 
lorn queen is partly supported by an attendant woman. 
There is much grace and distinction in the figure, the 
passion expressed by the gesture is excellently subor- 
dinated to the reposeful sense of the composition, by 
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. 
(From the Bronze by Harry Bates. Royal Academy, 1885.) 


Here it is combined with other artistic forees—with a 
feeling for form and meaning of line, a sense of the 
value of unity and proportion, and the instinct that 
restrains exuberance within its legitimate expression. 
This just and commendable exercise of discipline is 
not always a characteristic of good colourists, whose 
command of the harmonic combinations of the palette 
often tempts them to excess and coarseness. 

The sculpture at the Royal Academy is not par- 
ticularly notable this year. Mr. Gilbert exhibits 
nothing ; Mr. Boehm is insignificant; Mr. Thorny- 
croft has a good romantic equestrian statuette, the 
kind of thing (be it said in passing) he does best; 
Count Gleichen, in a marble “ Fishwife,” out- 
Horsleys Horsley and out-Faeds Faed. Mr. Onslow 
Ford is the only prominent sculptor who is at all 
fully represented, with the “Henry Irving as 
Hamlet,” in marble ; “ In Memoriam,” a design in 
low relief ; and a bust of the Rev. Newman Hall. 


- The whole show is strangely deficient in ideal and 


imaginative work; there is a plentiful supply of 
busts, and little else of remarkable quality. Chief 
among work inspired with high and worthy aims 
are the three panels in bronze by Mr. Harry Bates, 


the abandonment to grief expressed by the semi- 
reclining position.. The third subject—the original 
of our picture—deals with the apparition of the god 
to Aineas as he sleeps, a theme more susceptible to 
the sculptor’s art, and treated by Mr. Bates with true 
imaginative insight. The impression of deep absorbed 
sleep is finely given, though the connection between 
the sleeper and the visionary figure is not perfectly 
established. The central panel is altogether the most 
simple and the most successful. It represents Aineas 
seated, and, with bowed head, overcome with sorrow. 
Here, as in the other panels, the treatment of the 
drapery is excellent, and the figure is instinct with 
feeling. The small scale on which the compositions 
are wrought, though it has necessitated a certain 
elaboration of detail, does not detract from the effect. 
It has entailed, perhaps, some loss of simplicity and 
repose. 

In some departments of art, there can be no 
doubt, we are not unsuccessful. In_ portraiture, 
allowing for the absence of certain qualities—as 
imagination, insight, the power of individualising a 
type—and the presence of certain purely national 
conventions, we hold our own. In the pictures of 
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the sea we are pre-eminent; we have Mr. Hook, 
Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Brett, Mr. Henry Moore, 
Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Hole, with “The File of the 
Boats,” Mr. Hemy with a dozen vigorous and 
taking views of weather and water, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes with a work that, technically speaking, is of 


the best quality. In landscape, too, we are in the 
good way: as Mr. East, Mr. Percy Belgrave, a score 
of workers old and young, will prove. But that, as far 
as genre and figure-painting are concerned, we have 
much to learn and more to forget is a proposition not 
to be gainsaid of man save at the Academy banquet. 
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PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—V. 
PIERRE LESCOT. 


ING FRANCIS was never able to secure the 
service of the earliest among the French archi- 
tects of the maturer Renaissance, but he lived to 
profit by the genius of the greatest. For at the 
same time that Bullant was rebuilding the palace 
of the Constable at Ecouen, a somewhat older man, 
Pierre Lescot, had earned a sudden reputation in the 
world of art by the elegance of his designs for the 
new rood-loft of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. The screen 
was formed by three arches carried on double Corin- 
thian columns. A bas-relief, and four statues of the 
Evangelists for the loft above, were the work of Jean 
Goujon. And so this rood-loft, long ago destroyed, 
served to introduce to Sixteenth Century Paris both 
its greatest architect and its noblest sculptor. 

The new architect belonged to a very different 
class from Bullant the plebeian and the simple mason 
Goujon. Pierre Lescot, Seigneur de Clagny, was a 
man of birth and fortune, with an hotel in Paris and 
estates near Montreuil and Versailles. He came of an 
ancient Parisian family of Scotch descent ; for Lescot, 
written large, is L’Escot, or l’Ecossais. His father, 
Seigneur de Lissy, Provost and Procureur-du-Roi, 
had doubled his estates by his marriage with a young 
gentlewoman of fortune, Anne Dauvet, daughter of 
the Seigneur de Clagny and his wife, the Dame de 
Francart. The second son of this respectable and 
almost noble couple was Pierre Lescot, who was born 
in Paris about the year 1510. 

The boy grew up of a refined and artistic nature; 
but, it would seem, he felt none of the imperious 
desire to create which continually impelled the more 
energetic Bullant. The work of Pierre Lescot is as 
rare as it is exquisite and noble. Ronsard tells us 
how, even at school, the child was always drawing 
pictures. with the pen that should have written 
down his lessons, until at twenty he joined archi- 
tecture and mathematics to his love of painting. 
Mrs. Pattison also quotes a quaint phrase of Jean 
Bodin, who, speaking of the quantity of pictures in 
France, continues: ‘“ Nous en avds de Michel Ange, 
Raphael Durbé, de Durel, et sans aler plus loig, un 
de Monsieur de Clagny en la Galerie de Fontaine- 


Beleau, qui est un chef-d’ceuvre admirable que 
plusieurs ont parangonné aux tableaux d’Appelles.” 
Yet of him, who could paint like Apelles in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, not an example remains. 

This is characteristic of the man. His pictures, 
like those of Apelles, are hidden in a safe and com- 
fortable obscurity ; but we know that his gift was, 
in architecture, really rare and noble. Yet the 
perished rood-loft of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois and the 
south-west angle of the Louvre are the only buildings 
that, with any sense of certainty, we dare ascribe to 
Lescot. Rumour has confused his name with that of 
Delorme and others as architect of the Fons Nym- 
phium and of the Carnavalet; but, though it is 
possible that Lescot may have directed these edifices, 
there is no reason for believing that he did so. On 
the south-west angle of the Louvre, and on that 
alone, does the fame of Lescot now depend ; and this 
is enough to build him for ever a memorable name. 

Lescot worked little ; perhaps because his life was 
full of many interests. He was king’s councillor 
and almoner to the king; he was, at least in name, 
a cleric, and commendatory abbot of Clermont. He 
was a canon also of Notre Dame. But though so 
obviously a churchman, the Seigneur de Clagny 
considered himself above all other things a man of 
the court. He grievously offended his fellow-canons 
by refusing the churchman’s dress, by wearing still 
the worldly beard. An old canonical law required a 
canon to shave at least once in every three weeks. 
But shaven Lescot would not go, nor with the con- 
stantly renewed beginnings of a beard. He reminded 
his colleagues that he was employed in the service of 
the king, and told them that soon he expected to be 
sent on a special embassy to Rome. It was impossible 
for so fine a courtier to be shorn like a village priest. 
But the churchmen were obdurate; perhaps they 
were glad of an opportunity to humiliate the arro- 
gance of courtiers. Still in the end they had to 
submit. They conceded that Lescot should wear his 
beard, provided only that he never wore it in his stall 
at Notre Dame. To this the Seigneur de Clagny 
agreed with cheerful amenity. He took possession 
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of. his pleasant house in the precincts; he kept his 
beard, and kept his word as well. 

The canons indeed were not much troubled with 
his presence, neither the monks at his abbey of Cler- 
mont. The Seigneur de Clagny was busy at the court. 
Both to Francis and to Henry he was a companion 
no less than a servant. He was as much at home 
at Chambord as at Ciermont, at Fontainebleau as at 
Notre Dame. And full as was his life with these 
double interests, he was, as we know, an artist beside. 
The architect of the Louvre, the friend of Ronsard, 
the paragon of Apelles, was also the king’s counsellor 
and the abbot of Clermont. 

Lescot was perhaps the first architect in France 
who occupied a position at least as exalted as that of 
the Italians. He received the same income as Rosso 
and Primaticcio—a hundred livres a month. This, 
with the revenues of his preferments, and his consi- 
derable private fortune, enabled him to live with a 
noble’s taste and splendour. He was a gentleman who 
deigned to design buildings as Ronsard was a gentle- 
man who stooped to poetry. And Ronsard most 
artlessly admires his condescension :— 

“ Car bien que tu sois noble et de moeurs et de race, 
Bien que dés le berceau, l’abondance te face, 


Sans en chercher ailleurs, riche en bien temporel, 
Si as-tu franchement suivi ton naturel!” 


In 1546 Lescot followed his bent so far as to 
become the king’s architect for his palace of the 
Louvre. Tradition says that the plans which were 
sent in by Lescot so greatly excelled those of Serlio, 
that the Italian himself counselled the king to give 
the palm to the Seigneur de Clagny. Tradition is 
untrustworthy ; all that is sure is that Lescot got 
the place. For thirty-two years he laboured at the 
Louvre; and what he found a heap of ruins and 
confusion he left as a standard to the generations of 
his successors. The old Louvre, as it is called, the 
work of Pierre Lescot, is only the south-west angle 
of the palace from the clock pavilion to the pavilion 
on the Pont des Arts. The building is two-storeyed, 
carrying an attic. It exhibits a Corinthian order 
under a Composite one. The immense height of these 
orders—each storey is of thirty feet—gives elegance 
and dignity to the front, although it is not in pro- 
portion with the columns of the windows and arcades. 
But the essence of the style of Lescot is, that with 
all his air of refinement and exactitude none of his 
effects are obtained by rule and line. 

The attic is the least happy part of the design. 
Although gracefully proportioned to the lower storeys, 
the absence of a cornicione takes from the dignity of 
the design. The decoration also, by the Florentine 
Trebati, is less happy in effect than the designs of 
Goujon for the lower storeys. The florid ornament, 
the great trophies of arms, the vehement figures of 
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warriors which decorate the attic, are crude and 
violent in contrast with these. It was of course right 
and natural that the decoration of the attic should 
be treated in a freer, larger style ; but there is no 
harmony to unite the emphatic figures of’ the attic 
with the delicate ornament below. 

It is in the lower storeys that we look for the 
triumph of Goujon’s skill, of Lescot’s eye. Here the 
decoration is indeed abundant, and yet the lines of 
the construction are never arranged and never for- 
gotten. Here, although no part is bare, the effect 
is not florid or overloaded. It is not even rich so 
much as delicate and scrupulous and rare. The 
storeys are marked by bands of slight and exquisite 
ornament. Foliated designs, slender and spreading, 
are lightly profiled on the stone. The scarcely- 
drooped festoons are linked together by the slim- 
mest of reclining nymphs. Everywhere, among the 
boughs of laurel and the maidens, we see the 
crescent of Diana and her fallen arrows and her bow. 
The stones are signed with her initial, laced with 
that of the young and solemn king, her dull Endy- 
mion. The whole palace bears witness of her ; it is 
built, as it seems, in her honour; and here and 
there a great stone records in simple characters 
her dubious device, “ Donec totum impleat orbem.” 
No wonder that Du Cerceau, admiring this delicate 
opulence of ornament, assured us that no palace 
in the world could second this palace of the Louvre. 
The noble elegance of the front, the great portal for 
the court to fill, the large state rooms, the high and 
cheerful storeys, the long windows that are ranged so 
well, do indeed make it appear so stately and so gay 
a place as should be set apart for those who rule 
the narrow lives around them. 

Such no doubt was the thought of Lescot. To 
him, an aristocrat no less by nature than by habit 
and tradition, the house of the king was the fountain 
of influence and gaiety and honour. His angle of 
the Louvre still bears the trace of that gracious light- 
heartedness which distinguished the earlier Renais- 
sance in France, and which so very soon was to go 
out of fashion. Indeed it could not last, that gay 
and gracious spirit. Lescot himself must have lived 
to see an irony in his cheerful palace. For whom 
was it a home? For the puny Francis II., for the 
mad Charles IX., for the miserable and infamous 
Henry III. From that balcony should be fired the 
still-echoing guns of St. Bartholomew. All this 
must the architect have seen; and outside he heard 
the distant rumours of civil wars, the massacres of 
Jarnac and of Moncontour. It was well for the 
Seigneur de Clagny when, in 1578, the very year of 
Bullant’s death, he took his last farewell of the 
altered and darkened, the strange and sinister court 
of France. A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
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“A MADRIGAL.” 


From THE PictuRE BY MEISSONIER. 


HE art of Meissonier is always gallant and yond them are his fellow-craftsmen; and to them he 


telling in its externals; moreover, its plastic in- 
terest is always right and sound. In “A Madrigal,” 
for instance, he paints a pleasant anecdote, so that 
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delivers himself in terms of which they only can 
appreciate the full significance. To them does he 
address the artifice of his line, the symmetry of his 





A MADRIGAL. 
(Painted by Meissonier.) 


it has charm for eyes the least educated and intelli- 
gences the least apt to recognise the merits and in- 
tentions of a pure picture. To them who can go 
farther he appeals with equal directness and success. 
Beyond the anecdotal element in his work are ele- 
ments of greater value and rarer significance : the 
realisation of. character, the study of manners, the 
representation of costumes and accessories, the sugges- 
tion of gesture, the intelligent competition with life. 
Nor is his public limited to these two sections. Be- 





composition, his invention of light and shade, the 
pictorial quality of his picture, its technical accom- 
plishment, its interest of paint. To have the ear of 
an audience thus representative and complete is to 
approve yourself a master of the art you profess. 
Distinction, style, the plastic sense, the imagination 
of your material—these are primary qualities in art. 
Brauwer has them, and so has Raphael; Millet has 
them, and so has Meissonier; and all four are, in 
the right sense of the word, artists. 





THE DART. 


BUCKFASTLEIGH TO 


HE large and straggling village of Buckfastleigh 
may be gained by following the Brent road 
from Dean Prior, though a much pleasanter way is 
by a cross-country route to the river: following the 
valley. This involves the passing of one or two old 
farmhouses with charming surroundings, and a de- 
lightful spot romantically known as Lover’s Combe. 


The first view obtained by following the river 
is full of charm. Only the church is visible if you 
make your pilgrimage in the leafy months, the paper 
mills and other industrial works lying discreetly 
hidden. This first glimpse reveals also the ‘prime 
characteristic of Buckfastleigh—the church with its 
spire, placed like the city that cannot be hid, though 
all else be invisible. The singularity of an old Devon- 
shire church with a spire is not the least remarkable 
feature of the building. Near it, in the churchyard, 
is a curious ecclesiastical ruin of unknown antiquity 
and much disputed origin. It appears to have much 
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NEW BRIDGE. 


the same relation to the parish church as a baptistery, 
lying to the east of the church, and wholly uncon- 
nected with it. In our second illustration we get an 
excellent idea of the position of the church with the 
wooded slopes about it, and the great curve of the 
dark and lively river that flows round the base of the 
hill. Noble trees fringe the banks, and the channel 


is much encumbered by boulders, which give great 
variety and charm of colour to the river, besides 
dividing its waters into occasional smaller streams, 
each with its own wayward will and character. 
Under the great oaks, and in among the ferny 
masses of mossy stones, the water coils or leaps and 
foams, now in clear dark rapids or gliding round the 
gnarled roots of trees, now gleaming and bubbling 
in the sunshine, “and only constant is in constant 
change.” Here, at Buckfastleigh, the water has the 
true moorland character, and here the upland voyager 
first touches an outlying spur of the hilly country 
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that surrounds the granite desolation of the moor. 
For some twenty miles upwards the course of the 
Dart is through a wild and impressive wilderness of 
wooded gorge and billowy tracts of heath. It ac- 
quires increased velocity, a more august movement, 
a new voice with a fuller and deeper harmony. 

Half a mile above Dart Bridge are the remains 
of the ancient abbey, one of the oldest and most 


important monastic foundations in the county. 


Hard by is the modern mansion known as Buckfast 
Abbey, now occupied by a religious fraternity who 
have taken up the thread of old association which 
for so many centuries linked this place with the 
Church. Without any notable beauty, the house is 
romantically situated, and is not a little imposing in 
spite of the rivalry of a factory on the opposite side 


of the river. Little remains that tells of the olden . 


glory and affluence of the abbey, which, like most of 
its kind in Devonshire, has suffered extremely from 
the rude assaults of time and revolution. A huge 
barn and an ivy-grown tower are all they have left ; 
enough to stir the fancy, too little for the picturesque 
traveller. But if the Dart is without its Tintern, it 
is in no respects second to the Wye in the changeless 
charms of nature. The country, on both banks of the 
four miles to-Holne Bridge, abounds in interest. To 
the right, sheltered by lofty hills on all sides, is 
the quaint old town of Ashburton, the birthplace of 
Gifford, the author of vigorous and forgotten satires, 
the editor of Ben Jonson and the Quarterly. The 
town lies out of the Dart valley, but its fortunes 
have been intimately associated with-that river and 
its “tinny” tributaries. It is one of the four towns 
privileged to elect burgesses to the miners’ parliament, 
anciently held at Crockern Tor, a wild spot near Two 
Bridges, by the West Dart. It is more than a century 
since the last gathering of this primitive assembly 
was held on the moor, but the Stannary laws are still 
in force. Many old mining works may be seen near 
Ashburton, and the country is still being exploited by 
engineers and speculators. This diligence may well 
exercise the unprofessional mind, seeing with what 
persistency all the borders of Dartmoor have been 
worked for many centuries, and the production of tin 
decreases annually. Ashburton is one of the few 
towns in England which has preserved its character 
and boundaries in spite of the railway. It has not 
yet commenced to annex the neighbouring hamlets, 
though it has restored its beautiful old church with a 
vigour and completeness that merits the approval of 
the zealous improver. Many curious houses remain, 
so rugged and original in form, so stubbornly pic- 
turesque, so determinedly quaint and fanciful, that 
they defy all improvement. 

Returning to the river, the western bank may 
be followed tc Holne Bridge, through long stretches 





of wood and high rounded hills, with glimpses into 
the blue distance that show one or two outlying 
tors, Amswell rock, wooded to its summit, or the 
brown cone of Buckland Beacon. The vegetation 
is extraordinarily rich and wild, even as it is 
near Buckland and Holne, and everywhere in 
the neighbourhood where the rocks, locally known 
as killas, intervene. Along the few level spaces 
by the river the wild single daffodils appear in 
their season literally in hosts, as Wordsworth saw 
them in Somersetshire, stretching “in never-ending 
line along the margin of the bay.” Or later, the 
royal Osmunda, the most superb of British ferns, 
grows in groves with a tropical luxuriance that 
is a reproach to the cockney gardener. Pitiable is 
it to see the tourist homeward bound, at Newton 
Abbot or Exeter, accompanied by the over-laden 
porter, bearing bundles of this noble plant destined 
to linger miserably in some urban garden. O ye 
lovers of nature (save the mark), and O ye lovers of 
ferns, it is well you know not what you do! It were 
well if Mr. F. G. Heath, who aids and abets you, 
should enlighten you on the propagation of this par- 
ticular fern, and should explain that it does not come 
up in a night, or spread like the miraculous groundsel. 
It were well if you could be educated to the true per- 
ception of the beautiful in nature, and eke of its un- 
variable fitness. You can scarce recognise the regal 
elegance of this fern, stunted and sickly in your 
garden fernery ; or, as it is more generally cultivated, 
in your dry open border. Compare it with the stately 
form and brilliant colour it has here, fed by the cold 
Dart water and the warm moist air of this delicate 
valley. ‘ Hyperion to a satyr” it is, and something 
more. Not far from this very spot, within a short 
distance from Holne Bridge, I knew once where the 
deep curve of the stream, by a wood of oaks, was a 
forest of this fern, the great flowering fronds standing 
above a tall man’s shoulder, a wonder and a delight 
to him who came suddenly upon them; and now scarce 
a vestige remains. Few people seem to have the 
smallest notion of the consequences of these acts of 
spoliation. Every one in these days is a lover of 
nature, every one collects ferns, plucks rare flowers by 
the roots, and by a hundred similar acts of barbarism 
shows how well he profits by Mr. Ruskin’s teaching : 
what reverence he possesses, and what true sentiment. 
We have been told so abundantly that we have such 
a feeling for nature as the benighted Eighteenth 
Century was incapable of conceiving, that the dictum 
has been accepted, with the proud consciousness that 
it is deserved. The truth is, there was less facility of 
travel in the last century. People had plenty of what 
Gray calls “the locomotive disposition,” but we have 
the railways. They had inquisitiveness and the march 
of mind, but with us these have attained a railway 








velocity and force. They had the. grand tour, a 
solemn and ceremonial progress; we are whisked 
round the world by express. They discussed nature 
with the solemnity that was seemly in dealing with 
potent and unknown forces; we patronise nature 
with the glib facility bred of familiarity. It is 
doubtful if this balance of advantages is on our side. 
The sentimental traveller of the last century was, of 
course, deplorably ignorant of botany and geology ; 
science was not made easy to him in a hundred cheap 
handbooks, nor was his judgment enslaved by popular 
guides. On the whole he was much less knowing 
and aggressive than the modern tourist. 

The solitary who loves to choose his path un- 
hampered by thoughts of trains and coaches risks 
much nowadays. He may find the desired spot in 
possession of a picnic party, or he may be accompanied 
by noisy excursionists at intervals throughout the 
day. Even in the wildest spots they dog his steps. 
His humanity is severely tried, and he becomes a 
convert to gloomy and Malthusian views of the 
population question. Similarly, if you revisit a 
favourite haunt sacred to many cherished memories, 
and find it: deflowered and despoiled by profane hands, 
the charm seems flown. Here is Holne Bridge, at 
the entrance to the wooded gorge of Holne Chace, 


with its hanging rocks and noble woods musical with . 


the deep-throated Dart. The trees are decorated 
with handbills that threaten trespassers with the 
rigour of the law. You miss the silent fingering of 
Nature in many directions ; the margin of the stream 
is more trodden than of yore, it wants the freshness, 
the primitive and old-world look, it once had. Of 
course a too tender sensibility may easily exaggerate 
these harsh impressions, and develop a mere morbid 
repining. After all, disillusion is the certain fate of 
all whose attachments are few in proportion to their 
ardour and constancy. Holne Bridge is in construc- 
tion a copy of the numerous bridges thrown across 
the Dart between here and Totnes. Immediately 
above it is the entrance to the woods and rayine of 
Holne Chace, through which the river takes a great 
twisting curve like an irregular horseshoe, enclosing 
a promontory of considerable height. On the 
opposite side miles of shaggy wo.d spread upward 
towards the village of Buckland-in-the-Moor, domi- 
nated by the bare, solitary granite tor of Buckland 
Beacon. The latter is quite mountainous in form 
and isolation, rising with abrupt grandeur from the 
base of the wooded heights that hem in the dark, 
foaming river. Ascending the steep hill on the road 
to the village of Holne, and pausing on its brow, 
among a wild growth of hollies and oaks, we have a 
magnificent outlook towards the north-east, a cha- 
racteristic glimpse of which is given in our last 
illustration. Down in the tortuous hollow the river 
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roars, teasing its rocky channels, but its voice is quite 
changed at this height, and comes up in the alter- 
nation of the sweet moorland air with a continuous 
murmur of soul-soothing melody, very thrilling and 
enchanting. Across the peninsula of Holne Chace, 
and the great pinnacled ridge of slate known as the 
Lover’s Leap, we see the vast masses of Buckland 
woods, oaks crowned by larch and fir and beech, 
with clearings here and there, where a few young 
saplings sway in a world of fern and gorse. Beyond 
these the golden-brown line of the moor melts 
into the aérial distance, the grey cone of the bea- 
con soaring above all, shadowy and unsubstantial 
in the broad sunlight. Still pursuing the path to 
Holne the highest point of the way opens out, we 
obtain the first impression of Dartmoor, the vast 
heart of Devonshire, to which the fat lands that en- 
circle it owe so much of their verdure and character. 
Down in the hollow, and separated by the line of 
hills on which we stand, from Holne Chace and the 
Dart, is the little village of Holne, behind which 
rises the great shoulder of Holne Ridge, a vast re- 
servoir of peaty water. Still further west the moor 
stretches line beyond line, the bleak and desolate 
land whence the Plym and the Erme, with a number 
of smaller streams, draw their impetuous waters. 
The little church of Holne contains a curious screen, 
and is worth visiting, albeit a plain structure ex- 
ternally. The village has higher claims on the devout 
pilgrim as the birthplace of Charles Kingsley, a 
worthy of Devon whose association with the county 
has yet to be considered by the future Prince. No 
more fitting cradle for the author of “‘ Westward Ho!” 
and the “ Prose Idylls” could be conceived. Almost 
within hearing of the Dart, with the music of many 
trout streams near, with the wild waste and im- 
pressive circle of the moor, with the forces of nature, 
vast, elemental, and profound, ever at work about 
him, it could not but be that the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the scene should pass into his verse and 
animate his spirit. The place is in a sense haunted 
by him, and is full of suggestion to all who know 
his work. Lingering on the great purple stretch of 
moor that overlooks the nestling village, with the 
distant gleam of the Dart in among the wild hills, 
even to the far wavering line of the glistening sea, 
where the Teign gains its haven, it is easy to realise 
his passionate enthusiasm for nature, and that he has 
left us something more than 
“ This calm and quiet scene; . 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be.” 

Descending once more to the river, crossing a 
number of small channels overbrimming with the 
coldest and clearest running water, a steep descent 
leads to New Bridge, a picturesque structure at the 
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bottom of a wild open valley, where the stream is 
usually sufficiently swift to justify the common 
derivation of the river’s name. Polwhele, by the 
way, asserts that in old books the river is caHed 
Darant; and it is a curious coincidence, and one not 





and more startling show of energy. ll through the 
convolutions of the river in its passage round Holne 
Chace there abound extraordinary evidences of the 
resistless force of the stream, the present channel 
being cloven through the solid rock at a much greater 


BUCKFASTLEIGH CHURCH. 


noticed, I believe, by him, that the Kentish river at 
Dartford is also the Darenth. However this may 
be, both above and below New Bridge the Dart has 
remarkable impetuosity, doubling with sudden move- 
ments, fretting its slaty bed with quick touches of 
petulance, and sleepily pausing only to make fresh 


depth than the level of past ages. The roots of the 
trees are quickly undermined, notwithstanding their 
firm hold of the rock, and a strong flood soon brings 
them down. Here at New Bridge, shown in our 
first illustration, the character of the Dart valley 
presents a striking contrast. Above the bridge the 
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there a_ spectral 

group of trees, tor- 

tured by the keen 

winds into the 
rudest shapes.. The 
silence is profound, the 
sense of space and free- 
dom full of charm and 
delight. For hours you 
may wander down 
broad, boulder-strewn 
gullies, from tor to tor, 
or follow the bright 
and musical little rivu- 
lets to their source, 
without hearing any- 
thing but the ery of 
a wild bird, or seeing 
aught but an equally 
wild horseman questing 
after stray ponies or 
cattle. When at length 
the East Dart is sighted 
from the islanded ridge 
of Yar Tor, it is hailed 
as an old and familiar 
friend, and from the 
old bridge at Dartmeet 
the intimacy is re- 
newed. A short space 
below the bridge the 





valley opens 
into a spaci- 
ous, half-cultivated 
wilderness, to close 
* in again where the 
rugged and singu- 
lar heights of Benjay 
Tor tower over the 
stream and echo its 
turbulent voice. Below, 
the waters rush into a 
wooded glade of impene- 
trable leafage, till their 
plaintive murmurs are lost 
in the distant and solemn um- 
brage of Holne Chace. From 
New Bridge to the meeting of 
the waters at Dartmeet, a wind- 
ing course of some four miles, the scene 
presents a constant succession of beauty 
and grandeur. If the ceaseless turmoil 
of the water vex the ear, the ascent of the hills 
on either side suffices to quell it to a vague and 
pleasant lullaby, and the horizon opens round in 


all its wild magnificence. Clusters of up-piled granite = © East Dart joins the 
loom around like medieval castles: strange sphinx- BUCKLAND BEACON, West, and the two pre- 
like forms, solitary in the wilderness of heather and serve unimpaired the 


gorse and reddish grasses. Tracts of spongy morass happy union till their commingled waters are drowned 
intervene between the grey plateaux, with here and by the tidal sea. _ J, Arraur Bratkre. 











DANIEL CHODOWIECKI. 





URING the last quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, when, in France, Moreau le Jeune was 
preparing his incomparable designs to “ La Nouvelle 
Héloise ;” when the famous La Fontaine of Eisen, 
“dite des Fermiers-Généraux,” was on every col- 
lector’s table ; when Stothard in England was adding 
a chastened charm to the decoration of the yet-young 
Novel of Manners, and Bewick with his “ Birds” and 
tailpieces was inaugurating the long triumphs of 
the boxwood block, there was living quietly at 
Berlin, in full activity of patient production, an 
artist on copper as remarkable as any of these, and pos- 
sessing some of the distinctive characteristics of each. 
Moreau himself was not more keen a lover of costume 
and detail; like Eisen, he delighted (though with Teu- 
tonic sobriety) in the endless surprises of feminine 
elegance ; he sought grace of grouping as fervently 
as Stothard, and he had all Bewick’s passion for 
truth and pleasure in humorous antithesis. His name 
was Daniel Nicolaus Chodowiecki. 

Chodowiecki was born at Dantzic on the 16th of 
October, 1726, his father being a tradesman of that 
then-Polish town, and his mother of French extrac- 
tion. The father had no means of making his sons 
(for two years later a second boy, Gottfried, was 
born) anything more than he was 
himself; but he seems to have 
given them such indifferent in- 
struction in drawing as lay in 
his power. An aunt, who painted 
in enamel, also superintended 
their early efforts, and under her 
guidance young Daniel busied 
himself in copying the plates of 
Bloemaert and Callot, Perelle 
and Martin de Vos, passing 
later to engravings after Lancret 
and Watteau, which latter it was 
his practice to reduce in size, so 
accustomed his eye had already 
become to minute methods of 
execution. From these reproduc- 
tions, outlined carefully with the 
pen and washed with Indian 
ink, he proceeded to painting on 
parchment, his performances in 
this way being purchased by an 
uncle at Berlin. In 1740 his 
father died, and his mother was 
obliged to apprentice him to a 
widowed relative, who kept a 
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(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching 
by Chodowiecki.) 


grocer’s shop. Here, from six in the morning to 
ten at night, he served at the counter, and even 
then his daily round was incomplete, for later came 
evening prayers and “singing of anthems.” Yet 
so unquenchable was his enthusiasm for art, that he 
began to draw as: soon as he reached his bedroom, 
often dropping asleep over his work. At church, 
again (like Bewick), he managed to follow his darling 
pursuit by copying the wall pictures in the covers 
of his hymn-book. It was during his apprenticeship, 
also, that he made his first studies from nature, wisely 
reproducing the world about him ; and a sketch of the 
shop in which he worked, including his mistress dis- 
pensing her wares to her customers, still, we believe, 
exists to attest his proficiency at this date. 
Fortunately, after a year and a half the grocer’s 
shop was shut, and he returned to his mother’s house, 
whence, in 1743, he went to the before-mentioned 
uncle at Berlin, his younger brother having already 
preceded him. At the capital he had hoped for larger 
facilities for art-study. He was doomed to disap- 
pointment. There were no pictures worth seeing 
in the churches, and the collection at the palace was 
inaccessible. After some experiments in water- 
colour and miniature-painting, coupled with a fruit- 
less attempt at enamelling, he 
finally recognised the impossi- 
bility of living by art alone, and 
entered his uncle’s business. But 
fate did not intend him for a 
shopkeeper. With their uncle’s 
consent, he and his brother took 
lessons of a Polish artist, one 
Haid, who had been a pupil of 
Rugendas. Though a mediocre 
painter, Haid, like Michael Cassio, 
was skilled in “bookish theo- 
rick ;” he had known men and 
cities, and his fluent studio 
esthetics once more inflamed 
,Chodowiecki’s ambitions and en- 
thusiasms. Once more he re- 
solved to devote himself exclu- 
sively to art. This, his second 
“ Kunstperiod,” as he styled it, 
took place in 1754; and his 
commercial probation had there- 
fore been sufficiently protracted. 
At this time Boucher and 
Watteau were in full vogue, and 
engravings from their pictures 


—— 





still formed his chief models. Gradually he began to 
try his hand at original design. By-and-by opportu- 








TWO GIRLS. 
(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiecki.} 


nities came to him of seeing pictures at Potsdam and 
elsewhere ; and he made the acquaintance of Pesne, 
Meil, Rode, and several other contemporary artists. 
In 1755 he married Jeanne Barez, a gold-embroi- 
derer’s daughter, having decided to support himself 
by miniature-painting. In Rode’s private life-school 
—the Berlin Academy not yet having recovered from 
the disastrous fire of 1742—he was a diligent atten- 
dant; and in company he practised himself sedulously, 
whenever opportunity offered, by sketching groups 
and single figures. In oil-painting he had as yet made 
little or no progress. To this he consecrated the 
winter evenings, substituting for daylight a cun- 
ningly devised arrangement with a lamp. At length, 
being thirty-two years of age, he made his first 
serious attempt at etching. His subject was a 
certain Nicholas Fonvielle, a sort of ragged Thersites 
who haunted the gambling tables and amused the 
company by his jests. Chodowiecki ‘sketched this 
oddity furtively ; and, simply to multiply copies, 
transferred his design to copper. Such was the 
beginning of what proved to be his vocation. The 
“ Passe-dix,” as this plate is called, was followed by 
others. Many of these were still merely tentative, 
for he had little experience at this time in the use 
of his materials, and particularly in the art of biting. 
Nor until some years later did he seriously think of 
devoting himself wholly to the needle, but eked out 
a livelihood by enamel and miniature painting. 
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A chance circumstance diverted his attention 
to the line in which he subsequently found so wide 
a reputation. In the year 1762, both in France 
and on the Continent generally, the famous Calas 
cause célébre was attracting considerable interest. 
Briefly, it amounts to this. A morbid young 
fellow of nine-and-twenty, named Marec-Antoine 
Calas, in a fit of temporary insanity committed 
suicide. By one of those inexplicable popular im- 
pulses, which have been well called the “ madness 
of crowds,” the public persuaded themselves that, 
to prevent his turning Roman Catholic, he had been 
murdered by his own father, who was a Protestant. 
The whole Calas family were treated with the utmost 
barbarity ; and the old man, after being repeatedly 
tortured to induce him to confess, was at length sen- 
tenced by the Parliament of Toulouse to be broken on 
the wheel. His wife and children were acquitted ; 
but it was not until three years later that, by the 
exertions of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and others, the 
unrighteous judgment was annulled, and its hapless 
victim cleared in the eyes of the world: 

Popular interest in the case had been revived by 
this reversal, when a print by Delafosse, after a 
drawing by Carmontelle, found its way to Berlin. 
Its title was ‘‘ La malheureuse Famille Calas ;” and 
it represented the widow and her children receiving 
the news of their acquittal. 
have been strongly impressed by this print—so much 








SUPERSTITION : FROM THE ‘‘ CENTIFOLIUM STULTORUM.”’ 


(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiecki.) 


so that he copied it in oil. It then occurred to him 
to paint a counterpart; and saturating himself with 
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the literature of the subject, he produced a compo- 
sition to which he gave the name 








THE OFFICER: FROM THE ‘“ PROPOSALS 
OF MARRIAGE,”’ 


(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by 
vi.) 


of “ Les Adieux 


de Calas aA sa 
Famille.” The 
moment selected 
was that in 
which the miser- 
able father, sur- 
rounded by his 
family,was sum- 
moned from 
prison to the 


‘scaffold. It-was 


a moving situa- 


tion, realised 


with much sim- 


_ ple pathos ; and 


the picture found 
so- many ad- 
mirers that the 
artist was en- 
couraged to etch 
it upon a large 


’ seale. After one 


partial _ failure 
hesucceeded, the 
result being the 


' plate which, in 


order to distinguish it from the smaller copy after- 
wards used as a frontispiece to Weisse’s play, “ Der 
Fanatismus,” is known to collectors as “ Der grosse 


Calas.” 

“With “Der grosse Calas” the 
course of Chodowiecki’s artistic 
career may be said to. have been 


finally determined. Commissions _ 


from booksellers and connoisseurs 
began to multiply ; and he aban- 
doned miniature-painting as a 
profession. Already, in 1764, he 
had been elected an Associate of 
the Berlin Academy ; in 1769 he 
was engaged to prepare drawings 
and etchings for that illustrious 
body. Then, by his own choice, 
he executed for the ‘ Genea- 
logischer Calender” of 1770 a 
set of twelve designs to Lessing’s 
“Minna von Barnhelm.” With 


these, tiny ovals of little more 
than two inches by one and a 
half, set in a simply decorated 
panel, a new epoch of book-illus- 
tration, having Chodowiecki for 
its prophet, may be said to have 
been inaugurated in Germany. 
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Henceforth, for the thirty years that remained to 








him, there is hardly a known name in contemporary 


literature for 
which his busy 
needle did not 
provide — embel- 
lishment—good, 
bad, or indif- 
ferent. Gellert, 
Gessner, Goethe, 
Lavater,Schiller, 
in his own 
country; Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Beau- 
marchais, in 
France; Gold- 
smith, Richard- 
son, Sterne, 
Smollett,in Eng- 
land: for all 
these, and a host 
beside, many of 
whom owed their 
ephemeral razson 
@’étre to his all- 
popular inven- 
tions, he worked 
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THE PEDANT: FROM THE ‘‘ PROPOSALS 
OF MARRIAGE,”’ 


(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by 
Chodowiecki. ) 


untiringly. It was the hour in Germany of the 
illustrated calendars (they even wore them attached 
to their watch-chains !), and the artist of the illus- 








DANCING: FROM THE ‘‘ OCCUPATIONS 
DES DAMES.”’ 


(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by 
Chodowiecki.) 


trated calendars was Daniel Cho- 
dowiecki. 

Having found what Carlyle 
would have called his “ life-pur- 
pose,” Chodowiecki’s subsequent 
history presents little else but 
the unvaried record of his la- 
bours. In 1773 he snatched a 
brief holiday in order to visit: his 
mother, whom he had not seen 
for thirty years. His mode of 
travelling was characteristic. He 
rode all the way, sketching every 
incident en route from his first 
setting foot to stirrup in Berlin. 
Often, it is recorded, he might 
be observed standing, his horse’s 
bridle between his teeth, rapidly 
transferring to his “'Tagebuch ” 
some object or group that had 
attracted his attention. The 
drawings thus made, many of 
which are said to attain the level 
of finished studies in genre, 
gradually swelled to a collection 











of 108, and are still to be found in the archives 
of the Berlin Academy. Chodowiecki himself at- 
tached much importance to this series, which, ac- 
cording to Dohme (“ Kunst und Kiinstler”’), consti- 
tutes an invaluable “document” (in the Zola sense) 
with respect to German domestic and social life at 
the end of the last century. The aspect of the 
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vivid picture (which Dohme quotes at length) of the 
strange artist sketching the clusters of noisy girls, 
bribed for a moment into transitory quiescence by 
gingerbread and raisins. Finally he makes a rapid 
croquis of the inquisitive Johanna herself, and bids 
her take it as a present to her mother. 
Chodowiecki stayed nine weeks in Dantzic, 





THE FAMILY PICTURE: ‘‘LE CABINET D’UN PEINTRE.”’ 
(Reproduccd in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiecki.) 


horseman himself with his cloak-bag at his back ; the 
inn where he puts up, and has to groom his own 
beast ; the bedroom, with its straw pallet and noisy 
neighbours ; the varied succession of travelling com- 
panions; the arrival at the old home, where the 
sapling planted at his birth has grown a goodly 
tree ; the white-haired, half-blind mother; the school- 
room with its dusky oak-panelling, in which the 
now elderly sisters are teaching their pupils—all 
these are set down faithfully in this pictorial 
chronicle. One of the little scholars, herself not 
wholly undistinguished in after-life, but more illus- 
trious through her greater son, became Johanna 
Schopenhauer. In her reminiscences she gives a 
344 


sketching and painting miniatures of the notables. 
féted industriously by his admiring townsmen, and 
frequently constrained by hospitality to hear the chimes 
at midnight. Notwithstanding these distractions, he 
found time to execute some plates, among others a set 
for the “ Encomium Moriew ” of Erasmus. After his 
return to Berlin, where he was at once engaged on 
commissions from Lavater, he made another journey 
to Dresden. His reception here was even more cordial 
than it had been at Dantzic; and the art opportuni- 
ties which the Saxon capital afforded almost persuaded 
him to take up his residence there for good. But his 
abilities were in such continued demand at Berlin 
that he found the transfer impracticable. In fact, a 
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few rare absences from home constitute henceforth the 
only interruption to the ceaseless labour of his life. 
Once again, in 1780, he went to Dantzic to fetch 
his sisters, after his mother’s death; and in 1781 
he travelled to Hamburg to make a catalogue of 
engravings for a collector. Another pleasure trip, 
with his son-in-law and some friends, took place. in 
1789, and was duly commemorated in a “ 'Tagebuch.” 
He worked almost to the last, and at his death (7th 
February, 1801) the number of his plates had at- 
tained a total of 2,075. 

The same ardour which, in Widow Brollmann’ 8 
shop, had robbed him of his rest, seems to have ac- 
companied him in his prosperous later life. Often, 
it is related, he would work far into the small hours, 
lying down" in his clothes so as to lose no time 
when he awoke. ‘The day before yesterday,” he 
says in one of his letters, “I sat up till between 
one and two, fell asleep, and tumbled sideways 
from my chair upon the ground.” At the end 
of the sheet a few graphic strokes of the pen de- 
pict the catastrophe. Sometimes he did not even 
go to bed, but dozed in a sitting posture to avoid 
disarranging his wig ; upon other occasions he would 
tie a string from his alarum round his thumb to 
ensure his rising at the hour appointed. He spared 
his body so little, says Professor Weise, that- once, 
when he had the ague, it was not until he was 
actually seized with shiverings that’ he could be in- 
duced to drop his graver. Naturally this inordinate 
application affected his health. For the last twenty 
years of his life he suffered from swollen feet ; but 
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nothing checked his industry or daunted his indomi- 
table spirit. “Ich bin ein armer Teufel, ich kann 
nicht mehr marschiren,” he writes cheerily, quoting 
the Halle student song. “The best is that I can 
forget the weariness and the frequent pain in my 
work,” he says again, when he is too ill to get up ; 
and he goes on to describe a table which has been 
fitted above his bed, and ‘upon which he draws and 
eats, sleeping under it at night. 

Somewhat brusque and hard externally, Chodo- 
wiecki’s character was of a singularly lovable and 
attractive type. Always domestic, contented, and 
simple in his tastes, in his prosperous days he added 
to these qualities a ready generosity and a quick 
sympathy for his less fortunate neighbours. Many 
stories are told of his charity and benevolence ; and 
his good offices were not confined to presents of 
money. To his mother he was a most dutiful son, 
and a kind brother to his sisters. When, in 1781, 
his brother Gottfried died, he took care of his widow 
and her children. After this it is needless to add 
that he was also a devoted father, unwearied in care 
for ‘the well-being of his family, In the famous 
“ Familienblatt,” or “ Cabinet d’un Peintre,” one of 
his best plates, which had its origin in his mother’s 
request for a picture of her grandchildren, we see 
them all grouped about a table. The goodwife, 
matronly and dignified, is standing, and with a kind 
caressing gesture touches the cheek of her second 
daughter Susette; next is the little Henriette, a 
baby. The elder boy, who became an engraver like 


his father, is drawing busily, watched by his ad- 


miring younger brother. Oppo- 
site these two, Jeannette, the 
eldest girl, who also showed much 
artistic talent, is turning over a 
book of engravings. In the 
corner by the window, a window 
where the little shadows suggest 
green leaves outside, and the cur- 
tain is tucked back to get the 
fullest amount of light, sits the 
artist himself, glancing for a 
moment over his spectacles at the 
pleasant group, and apparently 
engaged upon one of his favourite 
vignettes. All his children turned 
out well. His younger son be- 
came a minister; his daughters 
married happily. Speaking of 
Jeannette’s wedding, he says, in 
one of his letters to a friend, “ It 
took place in our little garden 
(in the Behrenstrasse) under the 





THE MORNING COMPLIMENT. 


(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiecki.) 


open sky, and the shade of two 
fine pear trees, which are still in 











bloom. Possibly the orthodox would scarcely ap- 
prove, but it made a pretty picture. Would that 





ALL SORTS— 
(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiecki.) 


you had been here!” The words paint the artist 
and the man. 

Chodowiecki’s position in his craft can be defined 
with tolerable exactitude. In oil his attempts went 
little beyond the tentative stage. He had an im- 
perfect knowledge of his medium; and he never 
received any specific instruction. As an enameller 
and miniature-painter his successes were greater. His. 
enamels are described as marvels of finish; his 
miniatures as full of character and possessing the 
rare merit of realistic resemblance. It is possible 
that this is true, as finish and power of characterisa- 
tion are both marked features of his work in other 
directions. But his best claim to recognition rests 
upon his efforts as an etcher or engraver and designer. 
Even here, nevertheless, some preliminary reserva- 
tions must be made. Although he shunned anything 
like the charge of imitation, his early copying of 
minute engravings, combined with the lack of positive 
academic training as a draughtsman, had predisposed 
him to compositions upon an unusually small scale. 
Hence, if he ever strayed beyond the “‘scanty plot” 
of a duodecimo or octavo page, his special 
qualities seem to desert him. “ Der grosse 
Calas” and the “ Cabinet d’un Peintre” 
are almost the sole exceptions to this rule ; 
but one reproduced models with whose 
every gesture he was thoroughly familiar, 
while the other was copied from a finished 
painting in oil to which he had given un- 
usual study. The rest of his larger en- 
gravings have not these advantages ; and 
in such prints as the “ Wacht-Parade in 
Potsdam ” of Frederick II., in that which 
represents Duke Leopold of Brunswick 
going to the rescue of the sufferers by the 
floods of 1785, in the “ William Tell” of 
1781, and in the “ Ziethen Sleeping ” of 1800, there 
is little trace of the keen and delicate Chodowiecki 
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of the calendars. And if he is unsuccessful in 
these examples, he is still more so in the mytho- 
logic-heroic—that style so happily hit 
off by Prior :— 

‘¢ The nymphs conduct him to the field, 

One holds his sword, and one his shield ; 

Mars standing by asserts his quarrel, 

And Fame flies after with a laurel.” 

Nor, strange to say, since he is of 
the race of Holbein and the Little 
Masters, can he be said to shine in the 
department of allegory or emblem. To 
quote an instance, the design for 
Madam Daum’s funeral-sermon—a sar- 
cophagus approached on all sides by 
persons of different nations and condi- 
tions—presents little but the most ru- 
dimentary aspect of pictorial symbolism. 

His true sphere lies in the representation of con- 
temporary manners in the form of book illustrations, 
either derived from the text or independent of it ; and 
his work is strongest when he most tenaciously retains 
his hold upon the every-day world of his experience. 
Tried by this test, his illustrations to Shakespeare, 
to Cervantes, to Moliére, to Lesage, cannot for a 
moment compare with the admirable series of vignettes 
which he prepared for Richardson’s “ Clarissa,” for 
the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” for Nicolai’s ‘‘ Sebaldus 
Nothanker,” for Amory’s “ John Buncle,” for Gold- 
smith’s immortal “ Vicar ””—for a hundred other books 
in which the costumes and accessories were practically 
those of his own day. But his greatest triumphs are 
the designs which may be described as entirely of his 
own invention, the excellent series of the “ Amateurs” 
(“ Liebhaber ”), the “ Centifolium Stultorum,” the 
two “ Proposals of Marriage,” the “ Occupations des 
Dames,” and the numerous other sets, generally 
consisting of twelve plates, in which he holds up 
the mirror to the society of his time, a society 





—AND CONDITIONS OF WOMEN. 
(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by. Chodowiecki.) 


quasi-French in its tastes and costumes, deficient 
in elevation and imagination, but moral, moderate, 
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methodic, domestic—the world of Gessner’s “ Idylls ” 
and Gellert’s ‘Fables ”’—the world where Her- 
mann met Dorothea, and Charlotte cut bread and 
butter. “Plus de héros,” says Lessing somewhere, 
as quoted by Cherbuliez ; “ plus de héros,—je cherche 
le bourgeois.” Chodowiecki not only sought the 
bourgeois, but he found what he sought. He is 
never tired of devising new combinations for ex- 
hibiting the amusements and employments of the 
middle classes—their meetings, greetings, partings, 
promenades—their respectable and slightly humdrum 
“votum, timor, ira, voluptas.” Closely allied to 


er 
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power which one finds in Hogarth; and the German’s 
pictorial raillery rather resembles the milder method 
of Horace—such a Horace as one might suppose 
translated by Voss or Cowper. Besides, in tragic 
grasp, in imagination, in evolution, he is infinitely 
below Hogarth. On the other hand he has what 
Hogarth lacks, a quality of grace, combined with a 
subtle sense of the naiveté of childhood, a refined 
appreciation of feminine beauty, which Hogarth 
seldom shows. His humour, too, always genial 
and. kindly, is unquestionable. Something of this, 
something also of the fertility of his invention, 
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THE ARTIST'S NURSERY. 
(Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Etching by Chodowiccki ) 


these, with their skilful variety of environment and 
grouping, their countless transformations of gesture 
and attitude, come his refined and poetised costume 
pieces, ranging from the bagwigs and hoops and 
powder of his earlier days to the ringleted heads and 
waistless figures “4 la Greeque” of 1789 and 1790. 
He has been styled the “ Berlin Hogarth.” 
There is much virtue in the qualifying epithet, and 
probably Chodowiecki himself would scarcely have 
coutted a comparison. That he was wholly unin- 
fluenced by the great artist whom his own best 
critic, Lichtenberg, had so finely and intelligently 
commented is unlikely ; and no doubt there are super- 
ficial resemblances between them. Both were moralists, 
both were delineators of manners, both engraved 
ther own works, both were humourists and satirists. 
But in the satire of Chodowiecki one seeks in vain 
for that Juvenalian vigour, that “szva indignatio” of 


and the perspicuity of his compositions, may be 
gathered from the illustrations to this all-too-meagre 
sketch ; but his power of suggesting character in 
figures of small dimensions, his wonderful precision 
of execution and command of his material, can only 
be studied.adequately in carefully chosen impressions 
of his works. In his life he was freely copied and 
pirated ; and of late a cheap set of reproductions of 
a certain number of his works has been published by 
Messrs. Mitscher and Réstell of Berlin. But the true. 
Chodowiecki is Chodowiecki engraved by himself. In 
the Print Room of the British Museum, in five elephant 
folios, is a magnificent collection of his etchings: for 
his drawings, which are said to be even more nume- 
rous, the student must resort to the Berlin Academy. 
But, with Engelmann’s excellent catalogue in hand, 
he will find more than enough to delight him in the 
quiet room at Bloomsbury. Austin Dosson. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 


A CONVENT ROOM AT PARMA. 


ORREGGIO is, on the whole, well represented 
in the great art collections of Europe. The 
galleries of the Louvre and of Dresden contain 
several of his finest pictures, the museums -of Naples 
and Berlin, the Uffizzi, Hermitage, Belvedere, and 
Borghese galleries have each one or more authentic 
works ; and if we in England can boast nothing to 
equal the “ Antiope” or “ Madonna of St. Francis,” 
our public and private collections are not without 
good specimens of the master’s style. But to know 
Correggio well, to judge him fairly, we must go 
to Parma, as we go to Brescia to see Moretto, to 
Florence to see Angelico and Lippi, to Venice to 
know Titian and Tintoret. Here, in the ancient city 
which the Gauls founded, and Augustus and Charle- 
magne adorned in turn, he is still the ruling influence. 
His name is a household word, his statue stands in 
front of the municipal palace on the great square 
crossed by the Via Aimilia. His pictures are the 
chief attraction of the museum in the dilapidated 
and rambling pile of the old Farnese Palace, and a 
whole room there is devoted to Toschi’s copies of 
his frescoes in the churches. 

Parma, as we see her to-day, belongs for the most 
part to modern times. The ravages of Huns and 
Lombards have left no remains of the Roman city 
whose praises were celebrated by Cicero and Martial 
alike, while the continual strife of Guelph and Ghi- 
belline, of Frank and German around her walls in the 
Middle Ages proved equally destructive to the progress 
of architecture and painting. These sunny squares 
and broad streets, these palaces and art collections 
are the work of the last two centuries, when under 
the rule of Farnese and Bourbon, Parma enjoyed a 
spell of peace and prosperity unknown in earlier 
times. But one corner of Parma retains its medieval 
aspect, and is little altered since the day when the 
young Allegri first entered the city gate by the dusty 
road from Reggio. That is the small square where 
cathedral, baptistery, and the Benedictine church of 
S. Giovanni all stand together in one noble and pic- 
turesque group. On one side we have the west front 
of the great Romanesque duomo, its slender brick 
arcades, sculptnred portals, and lovely terra-cotta 
mouldings, all of the finest Lombard work. On the 
other side, opposite the colossal lions of red Verona 
marble who guard the cathedral doors, is the tall 
octagonal pile of the ancient baptistery with its open 
galleries, its marble pinnacles and sculptured frieze 
of centaurs and mermaids, like no other building in 


Italy. Behind the cathedral choir, on the east side 
of the quiet square, rises the dome and cupolas of 
S. Giovanni, a big Renaissance church, built a few 
years before Correggio came to Parma. The frescoes 
of the baptistery are the work of Thirteenth Century 
artists, but both the duomo and S. Giovanni contain, 
as all the world knows, the masterpieces of Correggio’s 
art, now irreparably ruined by the smoke of incense 
and the decay of time. Leaving these famous and 
often eulogised works to be described by others, let us 
take the narrow side-street which leads from the piazza 
to the convent of S. Paolo, and visit the room which 
contains the first paintings executed by the young 
Allegri in Parma. Unlike his more renowned cupola 
decorations in thé duomo and S. Giovanni, these 
frescoes remain in admirable preservation, and afford 
a far truer and more complete idea of Correggio’s style 
than the works which he accomplished on a larger 
scale in later years. Their story is a strange one, 
eminently characteristic of the age, and interesting as 
illustrating a moment of importance in the master’s 
lifetime—the moment when he left his quiet native 
town to come to Parma, the city where his works 
first won for him a world-wide fame. 

The convent of S. Paolo was a community of 
Benedictine nuns founded in the Tenth Century by 
a holy bishop of Parma, Sigefredo by name, and 
famous in medieval times. §S. Paolo was famous as 
one of the oldest and wealthiest foundations in the 
city. The nuns were treated with especial favour by 
the Emperor Frederick II., who confirmed them in 
their vast possessions, and gave them the right of 
administering justice to their vassals. But what 
they prized still more highly was the privilege be- 
stowed upon them by Pope Gregory VIII., who 
issued a bull by which the convent was declared 
independent of episcopal jurisdiction. Thus, prac- 
tically freed from all external control, the abbesses 
of S. Paolo reigned as sovereigns within their 
own sphere, and defied the threats of popes and 
bishops from behind their convent walls. Some of 
them who had a taste for public affairs meddled in 
political life, and one of them was exiled to Verona 
by a tyrant of the opposite faction. Others gave 
free rein to their love of pleasure, and excited the 
scandal of all good Christians by their self-indulgent 
and disorderly lives. Since the office was perpetual, 
it became a coveted prize among the high-born 
ladies of Parma, and abbesses were elected, not 
for any virtue or sanctity of their own, but be- 








cause of their illustrious descent and numerous con- 
nections. 

At the close of the Fifteenth Century the post 
was held successively by three ladies belonging to 
the noble family of the Bergonzi. All these were 
distinguished by their love of splendour and scholarly 
and artistic tastes. The first, Cecilia Bergonzi, sur- 
rounded the convent with lofty walls for the better 
protection of her rights, and left her name and 
armorial bearings in various parts of the convent 
which she adorned. Her successor, Orsina, also a 
member of the house of Bergonzi, rebuilt the convent 
church, and employed the best master in Parma, 
Alessandro Araldi, to paint the altar-piece. On her 
death, in 1507, she was succeeded by Donna Gio- 
vanna (or Joanna), daughter of an illustrious noble- 
man of Parma, named Marco da Piacénza, and a 
near relative of both the last two abbesses, through 
her mother Agnese Bergonzi. This lady, who was 
abbess of S. Paolo in Correggio’s time, outdid all 
her predecessors in extravagance and luxury. She 
had her separate table and household, regardless of 
the monastic rule which enjoined common life, and 
not content with faring sumptuously every day, she 
planned and built a whole suite of rooms for her own 
private use. Under her rule the disorders of the com- 
munity rose to so great a pitch that public attention 
was drawn to the conduct of the abbess, and on one oc- 
casion the city magistrates felt constrained to interfere. 

Her first action was to depose a member of the 
Garimberti family from the office of administrator 
of the convent estates, held during many genera- 
tions by one of this noble house, and to appoint 
her own brother-in-law in his stead. A violent 
quarrel ensued between the two families, which 
ended in the murder of the former intendant by 
Joanna’s own brother. The assassin took shelter 
in 8. Paolo, and the governor of Parma, then under 
the rule of the Sforzas, himself forced an entrance 
into the convent with a body of armed followers. 
His search appears to have been unsuccessful, and 
when in 1512 Parma passed under the Papal dominion, 
the municipal authorities appealed to the Popes to 
help them put an end to the scandal. Both Julius 
II. and Leo X. threatened to close the convent, but 
Joanna, in return, claimed the ancient privileges by 
which the community was exempt from external 
jurisdiction, and from behind her convent walls 
boldly defied her foes. Soon. afterwards Parma fell 
into the hands of the French king, Frangois I., who 
on Lodovie Sforza’s death seized the Milanese. In 
this troubled state of the country Abbess Joanna, 
feeling secure from further molestation, turned her 
attention to pleasanter subjects, and called in all the 
best artists in Parma to assist in the decoration of her 
newly-erected apartments. 
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The new buildings contained a whole suite of 
rooms, with spacious saloons, porticoes, and loggias 
planned on a vast scale, and fitted up with great 
splendour. The architect employed was Giorgio da 
Erbe, and the mantelpieces and doors of Serravalle 
marble were carved by two excellent sculptors, Fran- 
cesco di Grato and Luchino Bianchini, who had lately 
been engaged on the cathedral works. Following 
the fashion of the day, Abbess Joanna caused Latin 
mottoes to be inscribed over the doors and mantel- 
pieces of her chambers. “Eripe te more” was 
written over a small recess used as a bedroom ; above 
the principal mantelpiece was a motto from Plutarch, 
“‘Tgnem gladio ne fodias.” In other places such well- 
known saws as “ Jovis omnia plena,” “ Dii bene 
vertant,’” “Sic erat in fatis,’” “Omnia _ virtute 
pervia,” were selected, perhaps with a covert allusion 
to the triumph the abbess had lately obtained over 
her foes. At least this intention is plainly evident 
in the verse which was placed over’the mantelpiece 
of the inner chamber, where she caused the words 
of the Psalmist to be written, “ We went through 
fire and water, and Thou broughtest us out into a 
wealthy place,” with the date, 1514, below. 

The vaulted ceiling of this room was adorned by 
the painter Araldi, with shields of arms and cupids, 
portrait medallions, and heads of animals, surrounded 
by festoons of leaves and fruit and graceful ara- 
besques on a blue ground. Essentially a decorative 
painter, Araldi excelled in ornamental patterns and 
garlands, but was less successful in other respects. 
His figures are stiff and constrained, his outlines 
hard and dry, and it is not to be wondered that 
Joanna’s cultured taste and critical eyes were not 
altogether satisfied with the result. Accordingly, 
when the time came to paint the ceiling of her 
dining-room, she called in another and a younger 
master—a master as yet unknown in Parma, but 
whose fame had already reached Joanna’s ears. 
Whether she had heard of the young Allegri from 
his early patron, the accomplished Veronica Gambara, 
the lord of Correggio’s wife, or had herself seen the 
altar-pieces which he had lately painted for the 
churches and convents of his native town, we do 
not know, but it is certain that at her invitation 
Correggio first came to Parma. 

Early in the spring of 1518, Allegri, then just 
twenty-four years old, commenced the decoration of 
the room in S. Paolo, which is still known to-day as 
the Camera di Correggio. Up to this time he had 
been exclusively engaged on sacred subjects, in which 
it was difficult for an artist of his nature to avoid a 
certain conventionality of treatment. But now, for 


the first time, he felt himself free from trammels, 
and able to indulge his fancy without restraint in the 
secular subjects which the worldly-minded abbess of 
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S. Paolo chose for her dining-hall.. This painter, who revelled in the joy of existence and took the 
who loved to sign himself “ Letus” or “ Lieto”— keenest delight in representing every form of glad 





THE GRACES. 


(Painted by Correggio. Camera di San Paolo: Baptistery, Parma.) 


the joyful master—and who called his daughter by and beautiful life. No more congenial task could 
the name “Letizia, was, as Dr. Meyer has said, have been assigned to him than that of executing the 
“quite innocently and unconsciously a born pagan,” scheme of decoration planned by’ Donna Giovanna. 
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She had chosen Diana, as the goddess of chastity painting above the high projecting mantelpiece 
and freedom, to be her patron. The three half moons which forms the principal feature of the room. 


AMORINI. 
(Painted by Correggio. Camera di San Paolo: Baptistery, Parma.) 


which she wore as her armorial bearings appear fre- Here we see Diana—queen and huntress, chaste 

quently in Araldi’s and Correggio’s frescoes, and it and fair—returning from the chase, and in the act of 

is the goddess herself who figures in Allegri’s wall- leaving earth to ascend once more to her throne in 
345 
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Olympus. Her chariot, drawn by white does, on the 
clouds, is already in motion ; already the wind fills the 
blue mantle which she casts over her shoulders, as 
light of foot and swift of movement she springs into 
her seat. Her garments are of shining white, and 
the silver crescent glitters on her brow. Fair and 
strong in her immortal youth, she turns her serene 
countenance towards us, and we feel that sin and 
sorrow can never dim the splendour of that calm un- 
troubled smile. This bright apparition occupies the 
central place in the room, and becomes, as it were, 
the leading motive of the painter’s theme, the ruling 
idea which explains and unites the whole. For this 
is the bower of Diana, the leafy paradise where, lin- 
gering for a moment—“ ’tis the sweet old mythos” 
—she revealed her face to a love-sick mortal’s gaze. 
Here in the shadow of vine branches, the genii who 
follow in her train are all at play, and wake the 
echoes of the woodland with the ringing shouts of 
their joyous laughter. 

The vaulted ceiling was divided into sixteen com- 
partments by gilded ribs, which met at the top in a 
central medallion, enclosing the arms of the abbess, 
and the inscription, “Jo: Pla:” set in a wreath of 
flowers. Between these gilded ribs Correggio painted 
a vine-trellis, with oval-shaped openings, in each 
of the sixteen divisions, showing the blue sky beyond, 
and in the foreground groups of merry children at 
play. Here we are at once reminded of Mantegna. 
In the leafy background and the window-like 
openings of Correggio’s ceiling we see an evident 
reminiscence of the Louvre Madonna which Andrea 
painted in honour of Gonzaga’s victory on the Taro, 
while the general design bears.a certain relation to 
the famous room which Mantegna painted in the 
castle of Mantua. In both ceilings the same prin- 
ciple of foreshortening from the spectator’s point of 
sight—“ di sotto in si ”—is adopted. But here the 
resemblance ends. While Andrca’s composition is 
planned with strict regard to the structure of the 
room, Correggio ignores the laws of architecture, 
transforms his vaulted ceiling into a light and airy 
bower, breaks through the solid roof on all sides, 
and lets in a glimpse of blue heavens. Again, Man- 
tegna’s grave-faced finely-formed cherubs are as 
different as possible from these rosy boys of Cor- 
reggio’s dream, all mirth and jollity, all life and 
movement. Some stretch out their hands to pick 
the ripe clusters of grapes which hang from the 
trellis overhead; others romp with Diana’s horns, 
bow and arrows, with horns, stag-dogs’ heads, and 
masks; some, again, wrestle playfully with each 
other. Of the whole laughing band no two faces 
are alike, no two attitudes the same. We have the 
utmost variety without the least appearance of con- 
straint or affectation. The clear pearly tints of their 
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neck and arms, the baby-faces and soft rounded 
forms, gleam white against the deep-green foliage of 
the bower, in the dim transparency of that veiled 
sunlight — “‘ Hel/dunkel ”’—which Correggio loves. 
Here are no violent foreshortenings or awkward 
postures, no simpering faces and artificial man- 
nerisms. The fresh unstudied grace of childhood 
breathes in every line; every one of these bright 
creatures is animated by the same innocent gladness, 
the same free and joyous movement. 

Sometimes it must be owned these laughing boys, 
which Correggio never fails to introduce in the most 
solemn scene, seem painfully out of place. When we 
see them in Holy Families pulling down bark from 
the trees, playing with the wings of the angel who 
kneels before Mary in act to deliver his heaven-sent 
message, or riding astride on the clouds in assump- 
tions and coronations, we are inclined to resent their 
presence as impertinent and offensive. But here in 
Diana’s bower, among the shining leaves and rose 
garlands, they enter naturally into the scene. The 
spirit of the place breathes in their dimpled cheeks 
and dancing eyes, and we welcome them as the ex- 
pression of a joy in life and a delight in action, as 
fresh, as spontaneous as those of the Greeks them- 
selves. 

Below these groups of children are sixteen 
lunettes framed in by garlands of shells, each con- 
taining grisaille representations of classical subjects 
on a small scale. Some of these are single figures— 
Fortuna holding a cornucopia and leaning on the 
globe, Minerva clad in mail with a torch in her hand, 
a young satyr or vestal virgin. Others are groups 
of two or three figures, such as the Three Graces, 
the Fates spinning the thread of human destiny; and 
some again represent simple incidents of domestic 
life, a mother with a child in her arms, a girl playing 
with a dove, a youth pouring out libations at an altar 
of sacrifice. Correggio’s independent character is as 
evident in his treatment of these mythological subjects 
as in religious pictures. He does not copy Greek 
gems and medals or follow antique traditions any 
more than he accepts conventional rules of sacred art 
for his guide, but treats each and all after his own 
fancy, giving a torch to Minerva, and painting the 
Fates as three beautiful young women winged and 
seated on the clouds. Still less does he attempt to 
give his creations that classical form after which 
Mantegna and others of his contemporaries strove. 
His sole endeavour, here as elsewhere, is to reproduce 
the natural grace and charm of the human form. 
Graces and Fates alike are moulded in the soft 
sensuous style of beauty which he loved, and bathed 
in that tremulous light which, as Correggio knew well, 
showed their rounded forms and exquisitely modelled 
limbs to the best advantage. There is no attempt at 





dramatic effect in the separate figures, for here, as 
was invariably the rule with him, Correggio’s com- 
position is of the simplest kind, but in their calm 
repose these sixteen chiaroscuro groups contrast 
finely with the merry gambols of the laughing 
children sporting among the flowers in the trellis- 
work overhead. 

Below these lunettes, gilded consoles, each bearing 
two rams’ heads in profile, mark the base of the 
gilded ribs which divide the ceiling, and between 
them we see a frieze of loose cloths upon which 
amphore, goblets, dishes and plates of every variety 
are painted—an allusion in all probability to the use 
for which the room was intended. During the greater 
part of the year 1518 Correggio was engaged on 
these frescoes, and we can imagine the wonder and 
delight with which the abbess watched the progress 
of his work, and her triamphant joy when the last 
touch was put and, a miracle of art, the beautiful 
chamber stood complete before her eyes. 

But her triumph was destined to be of short 
duration. In 1521 the French were expelled from 
the Milanese, and Parma was ‘once more recovered by 
the Popes. Complaints of the public scandal caused 
by the irregularities committed by the abbess and 
nuns of S. Paolo were not slow to reach the pontiff’s 
ears. Ere long Clement VII. instituted an inquiry 
and again threatened to close the convent. For a 
while Joanna resisted, but this time public opinion 
was too strong for her. Although the old spirit was 
still alive within her breast, health and strength were 
fast failing her. In 1523 she became confined to her 
bed, and in the following spring she was forced to 
confess herself vanquished, and glad to corte to terms 
with the enemy. The convent was closed to the 
outer world and placed under strict ecclesiastical 
supervision, but through the mediation of Cardinal 
Farnese, afterwards Pope Paul III., the abbess was 
allowed to enjoy her dignities during the remainder 
of her life and to retain possession of her private suite 
of apartments. The agreement was finally signed on 
the 28th of August in that year, and less than a 
month later the nuns of S. Paolo met to elect a 
new abbess. Poor Donna Giovanna had breathed her 
last. The good old days of pleasure and idleness 
were over, and she could not survive the fall of the 
old régime. It was not her fault if she belonged to 
another order of things, and with all her follies and 
frailties we cannot judge her very severely when we 
stand in the chamber which she adorned, and remem- 
ber that it is to her we owe Correggio’s frescoes. 

A strange fate was destined to befall them. 
After Joanna’s death the neglected rules of con- 
ventual discipline were again put in force at S. 
Paolo, common life was restored, and the beautiful 
room was closed to public gaze. During two 
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hundred years no one from without was ailowed 
to set foot within the convent precincts, and no 
eyes but those of reformed nuns saw the wonders 
of Correggio’s pencil. So completely were these 
frescoes of 8. Paolo forgotten, that they escaped the 
vigilant search of Allegri’s great admirer, Annibale 
Caracci, who, before the close of the century, made a 
diligent study of all the works which he could dis- 
cover by Correggio. Here and there we find mention 
of them in notices by ecclesiastical writers, but al- 
though Rafael Mengs obtained a sight of the room 
by especial favour, not a syllable does he venture to 
utter about them in his treatise on Correggio. It 
appears, indeed, as if by this time their very author- 
ship had been forgotten, and Correggio’s name had 
ceased to be connected with the room. 

In the last years of the Eighteenth Century a 
painter who was employed in the convent-church 
penetrated into the suite of rooms built by Joanna, 
and supplied the historian Tiraboschi with particulars 
of these jealously-guarded treasures. ‘Thus public 
attention was aroused, and at length in June, 1794, 
the professors of the Academy of Parma were allowed 
to enter the convent. They examined the frescoes 
attentively, and at once pronounced them to be the 
work of Correggio’s hand. All Parma rejoiced over 
the discovery. The Grand Duke Ferdinand visited 
S. Paolo, and the learned priest, Padre Irenea Affo, 
explored the convent archives, and wrote a full 
account of the history and origin of these long-buried 
frescoes. The convent-doors were thrown open, and 
the world came in to gaze on the marvellous chamber 
which Joanna designed and Allegri painted. From 
that time the Camera di San Paolo has been easily 
accessible to visitors. Since the dissolution of the 
convent the keys of the room have been kept. by 
the custodian of the picture gallery in the Farnese 
Palace, and who goes that way may enter and see. 

Nowhere can we better learn the peculiar charm 
of Correggio’s style. Here we see him in all the 
fulness of his powers, skilled in the knowledge of 
perspective chiaroscuro, already a complete master of 
his art, a great colourist, an accomplished draughts- 
man; above all, gifted with a poetic invention as 
fresh as the morning. Heights there are, beyond 
all doubt, to which he could not rise; the sublime 
grandeur of Michelangelo, the spiritual loveliness of 
the early Florentines, the sweet serenity and intel- 
lectual beauty of Raphael’s art were not his birth- 
right, and we need not ask him for what he could 
not give. In his own sphere he stands alone, and that 
is praise enough for him. He cannot stir our deepest 
emotions, he may not inspire us with noble aspira- 
tions, but he can charm away the dulness of care, lift 
the burden of thought from our breast, and make 
us forget for a while “ the weariness, the fever, and 
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the fret,” while we follow him into the enchanted re- 
gions of an Eden where sickness and sadness, sin and 
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look upon the serene smile of the glorious huntress, 
and watch the lovely faces of the happy children 


THE BAPTISTERY, PARMA. 


remorse, can never enter in. As we stand in the 
wonderful room, where the three moons remind us of 
the poor abbess who loved the world too well, as we 


sporting in the luminous obscurity of that fairy 

bower, we feel his spell and own in him the “ Pittore 
‘ oa ae 

Singularissimo. Jutta Carrwnicut. 
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“UNVALUED LIBERTY.” 


From THE PicturRE BY KAULBACH. 


HEN a talker falls into his anecdotage, he is 
forthwith consecrate to popularity. For one 
listener who can appreciate an epigram, there are a 
hundred who can batten upon a story. Such a hero 
has his pockets full of sixpences ; and in talk it is the 


small change that tells. How should it be otherwise 
when the most of mankind have nothing to draw 
upon but a stock of counters and copper ha’pence ? 
*Tis the same in art as in talk: for one who can de- 
light in the heroic nude, there are fifty thousand who 
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UNVALUED LIBERTY. 


(From the Picture by Kaulbach.) 
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can and do affect an historiate. Millet and Michel- 
angelo are for the few; for the many, Art, to be Art 
at all, must have fallen into her anecdotage. In that 
state she is, so to speak, independent of herself. 
Considered as an expression of colour, as an achieve- 
ment in drawing, as an exemplary effect of shadow 
and light, her utterances may be, and very often 
are, of no account whatever. But if she tells a story, 
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and tells it in such terms as make it acceptable and 
obvious to the general mind and heart, she does every- 
thing that is expected of her. Of course it is not ab- 
solutely necessary that she should discard her native 
qualities, and shine forth in puris naturalibus, in naked 
majesty, as an anecdotist, and nothing else. But she 
very often finds it convenient to do so, as a goodly 
proportion of the line at Burlington House will prove. 


THE BOOK OF REMBRANDT.* 









PRINCE of collectors, M. 
Eugéne Dutuit is known, 
wherever art sales are made 
and buyers congregate, for a 
devotee of the great master of 
Amsterdam. He it was who 
gave eleven hundred sovereigns 
for that unique proof of the 
“ Hundred Guilder Piece,” which 
Zoomer got from Rembrandt, which 
Zanetti got from Zoomer, and which passed 
from Zanetti to Woodburn, from Woodburn 
to Wilson, from Wilson to Verstoch, from 
Verstoch to Smith, and so to Prince and Palmer, 
the last acquiring it for eleven hundred and eighty 
pounds ; while of the unknown, who at the Griffiths 
Sale some little time back became possessed of a 
famous impression of the “ Dr. Tolling,” at a cost 
of close on nineteen hundred sterling, it has been sus- 
pected that he and M. Dutuit are one. Be this as 
it may, he is confessedly responsible for the author- 
ship of the present book, which is probably the 
most magnificent, as it is certainly the most com- 
plete, ever dedicated to the memory of Rembrandt. 
It is only for collectors and students, so that its 
audience must of necessity be few, though fit; and 
it has been as carefully prepared and as elaborately 
and splendidly produced as anything I have seen. It 
consists of three sumptuous quartos, with a thin port- 
folio for the larger prints—the “ Crucifixion,” the 
“Eece Homo,” the “Raising of Lazarus,” the 
‘Hundred Guilder Piece,” and so forth. The paper 
is Dutch, the type is elegant and clear; the title- 
pages are in black and red, the binding is of fair 
parchment, lettered with gold. The illustrations, 
some three hundred and sixty in number, are for the 
most part in Aéliogravure, by M. Charreyre; but 
they include a certain number of etchings of pictures 
by MM. Rajon, Flameng, Lalauze, Koepping, and 
other masters of the craft,; and a certain number of 
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reproductions—all of drawings—in the colours of the 
originals. As regards its text, the book is only to be 
described as a kind of Rembrandt lexicon—of sizes, 
states, dates, sales, prices, theories, erigins, ascriptions, 
and so forth. Whatever is known of Rembrandt is 
here included ; whatever has been argued or discovered 
of Rembrandt is here summarised or set forth. It 
is a reduction of all the books from Gersaint’s down- 
wards ; and it presents the character of, as it were, 
a nest of catalogues: catalogues chronological and 
catalogues technical, catalogues of sections and sub- 
sections, catalogues of prices, catalogues of drawings, 
pictures, sales, collections, “doubtfuls,” “authentic,” 
forgeries; catalogues according to Vosmaer and 
Middleton, catalogues according to Dutuit, catalogues 
according to everybody. Working in the true col- 
lector spirit, with that stern joy in tabulation which 
only specialists conceive, our author has exhausted 
the subject and redacted his results. And his work 
is neither more nor less than a library of indices, a 
compendium of all the lists that have ever been made 
on a subject scarce less fruitful of lists than William 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

Shakespeare and Rembrandt, indeed, have the 
property in common of being able to quicken specula- 
tion and compel the minds of men to combat and 
discussion. About the English poet a literature of 
contention has been in process of accretion ever since 
he was discovered to be Shakespeare; and about 
the Dutch painter and etcher there has gradually 
been formed an accumulation of precisely the same 
character, and for the most part of equal quality. 
In such an age as ours, when the creative faculty 
of the world is mainly occupied, not with pure crea- 
tion, but with commentary and criticism, reason 
should not be far to seek. Both men were of the 
giants; both were original and individual in the 
highest sense of the words; both were leagues ahead 
of their contemporaries, not merely as regards the 
spirit of their message, but also in respect of the 
terms of its delivery ; each, moreover—and here we 
come upon a capital point of contact and resemblance 
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—each was at times so prodigiously inferior to him- 
self at his best, that his achievement is discomforting 
to consider. Shakespeare often writes so ill that one 
hesitates to believe that he could ever write supremely 
well; or, if this way of putting the matter seems, 
as to some it must, indecorous and abominable, he 
writes so well that one is loth to believe he could 
ever write thus extremely ill. There are passages in 
his work in which he reaches such heights of literary 
invention as since his time no mortal has found 
accessible ; and there are passages which few or none 
of us can peruse without a touch of that “ burning 
sense of shame ” experienced in the presence of Mr. 
Poynter's “ Diadumene ” by the “ British Matron ” 
of the Times newspaper. Now we have got to be 
so lofty in our ideas that we cannot away with the 
thought of imperfection. Our worship must have 
for its object something wholly flawless, something 
utterly without spot or blemish. We can be satisfied 
with nothing less than an entire and perfect chry- 
solite ; and we cannot taste our Shakespeare at his 
worst without experiencing not merely the burning 
sense of shame aforesaid, but also a frenzy of longing 
to father his crimes upon somebody else—Marlowe, 
for instance, or Green, or Fletcher—and a fury of 
proof that our divinity was absolutely incapable of 
committing them. That Shakespeare varied—that 
the matchless prose and the not particularly lordly 
verse of “ As You Like It” are by the same hand ; 
that the master to whom we owe our Hamlet is also 
responsible for Gertrude and King Claudius; that 
he who gave us the agony of Lear and the ruin of 
Othello did likewise perpetrate the scene of Hector’s 
murder, in manner so poor and in spirit so gross and 
vile—is beyond all belief and patience ; and we have 
argued the point to such an extent that we are all of 
us in Gotham, and a mooncalf like the ascription 
of whatever is good in Shakespeare to Lord Bacon 
is, no prodigy, but a natural birth. Rembrandt is in 
somewhat similar case. That his hand could falter, 
that his invention flagged, that he was sometimes 
master neither of the ideas he would express, nor of 
the terms in which he could best express them— 
that, in a word, he was mortal, and could blunder 
like the rest of us—all this is proved to admiration. 
But that it is so nothing prevails with the specialists 
he has unconsciously engendered. They must have 
a complete and perfect Rembrandt, come what may. 
Is this unworthy his hand? Then it is not his, but 
Van Vliedt’s. The “Raising of Lazarus” is touched 
with melodrama? Precisely; and for that reason it 
is evidently the work of Bol and Lieven. The “Good 
Samaritan” is rubbish ? Of course it is; but it is 
not Rembrandt’s ; the design is Van de Velde’s, and 
the execution is either Bol’s or Rodermont’s. That 


a number of portraits of Rembrandt exist, and that 
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only some of these are of the first order, is enough 
to warrant us in condemning the others as forgeries. 
That a number of good verses may be found in 
Shakespeare is argument enough for attributing a 
good proportion of the bad ones to other men. The 
poet of “Lear” and “Othello” could never have 
written so ill as Peele and Massinger ; the artist of 
the “ Faustus ” and the “Rembrandt Appuyé ” could 
not by any chance have etched down to the level of 
Flinck and Van Vliet. 

When specialists are engaged in specialising, the 
only thing for laymen to do is to look on awhile, and 
then run away, lest they be drawn into the combat 
and publicly slain. This is what I propose to do. 
The debate is too hot, the disputants are too formid- 
able in intention and sincerity. Who, when such 
doctors are disagreeing, and the north pole of one 
man’s reasoning becomes the south pole of another’s, 
who shall take upon himself the desperate duty of 
deciding? Fromentin’s magnificent demonstration of 
the inferiority, alike in conception and accomplish- 
ment, of the famous “ Night Watch,” to the por- 
traits of Martin Deay and his wife—painted, the one 
eight years before it (1634), and the other (1643) a 
year after—gives absolute and irrefutable proof of 
variations in Rembrandt’s mind and art, of hesitancy 
of hand and confusion of thought, of an ideal im- 
perfectly perceived and imperfectly expressed ; so that 
there is matter of comfort for those who are pre- 
pared to accept the great bulk of the etchings as 
genuine: who, regarding Rembrandt as above all 
an esprit chercheur, as a master eminently curious 
of experiment in the technical and spiritual elements 
of art alike, consider the best work and the worst as 
authentic illustrations of his varying moods of mind 
and hand, and as documents of priceless value for the 
interpretation of his many theories of art and life; 
and will no more permit themselves to be diverted 
from this most natural and human argument than 
they would consent to a belief that Wordsworth, as 
the poet of two-thirds of his work, was manifestly in- 
capable of writing the “Intimations” ode. Opposed 
to these are the technical critics—the critics at whose 
head are Mr. Legros and Dr. Haden. Mr. Legros is 
himself a master craftsman—is in some respects the 
first of living etchers; and his opinion has all the 
authority that experience and technical insight can 
bestow. He is the artist of some two or three 
hundred plates, of which a certain number are failures 
pure and simple. Thus much of his work, and its 
inevitable corollary—that no man is himse!f at all 
times ; that no mind is always on the alert, and no 
hand always unfaltering in readiness and skill—he 
would, I am sure, be first to admit. Yet he has, I 
believe, reduced the number of genuine Rembrandts 
to some forty or fifty, and his elimination is still pro- 
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ceeding, so that there is a fair prospect of none at 
all, or only a very few, being left. 

But with authorities it is not, as I have etl 
for the layman to interfere. If he likes. a par- 
ticular etching—the “ Descent from the Cross,” for 
instance—he can do no better than go on liking and 
revering it for.very Rembrandt; though among 
the “‘ doubtfuls ” there is none more famous. If, on 
the other hand, he dislikes a particular print—the 
«Ecce Homo,” say, or the “ Tobit and the Angel ”— 
then by all means let him respect his dislike, and 
barter its object. for gold. There is something in- 
volved in the question which is after all of greater 
importance than the yes and no of scholars in dispute, 
and the real or spurious quality of individual pieces ; 
and that is the artistic honesty of the ignorant looker- 
on. Tis best, of course, to be able to enjoy the best: 
to prefer with Fromentin the “ Five Syndics” to the 
“Anatomy Lesson” and the “ Night Watch ;” to 
fully apprehend the qualities of the “Three Trees” 
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and the “ Faustus” as opposed to those of (say) the 
“Descent ” and the “ Lazarus.” But artistic per- 
ceptiveness is by no means an universal attribute ; 
the picture sense is no more inevitable in man than 
an ear for music or an eye for acting; the inca- 
pacity to distinguish between true greatness and false 
is a very human failing. One can always be honest, 
however, and one can always respect one’s own emo- 
tions. Far wiser and more fortunate is he who is 
bold enough to confess his pride in the gaudiest 
chromo-lithograph than he who can only pretend to be 
impressed by (say) those wonderful new autotypes of 
Moroni’s “ Tailor” and the “Cornelius van der Geest ;”’ 
far better it is to be really affected by “The Triumph 
of the Innocents” than impotently to feign enthu- 
siasm for “The Sower” or the Sistine Madonna. 
In the one case there is good hope that you may 
presently be led to higher things; in the other, 
you may give up the practice of art and content 
yourself with private views. W. E. 
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HARLES LAMB complained bitterly of the 
gradual destruction of the antique fountains ; 
and in our day the lover of old London picturesque 
has to bewail the steady and certain destruction that 
is going on around him. The ground is in truth 
grown too precious, and 
can be retained only at 
the sacrifice of some 
enormous profit. Year 
by year, and even month 
by month, old gateways, 
old churches, old houses 
disappear into space. The 
old doorways, of which 
there are very many in 
London, with their at- 
tendant and becoming 
lamps and railings, would 
not have held their place 
so long but for their fine, 
solid workmanship. 

It will be a surprise 
to many to learn that 
there are in London some 
hundreds of these artis- 
tie doorways, certain of 
which, in Bruges.or other 
Flemish towns, would 
not be found unworthy 
of some ancient and ele- 





I.—TWENTY-FOUR, CAREY STREET. 


gant old mansion ‘which the traveller stops to 
admire. Many, from their decorative workman- 
ship, have the highest merit ; many more,.from their 
simple and admirable style, are worthy the study 
of the modern architect, who seems to fail in this 
direction especially. But, 
indeed, the whole art of 
designing a house, and 
giving the air of space 
and variety in a small 
area, of regulating the 
proportions of windows, 
or of producing an effec- 
tive facade by simply 
piercing the holes for 
window and doorway ac- 
cording to a law of ele- 
gant proportion, appears 
to be a lost one. In 
some of the streets run- 
ning down to the river, 
such as Craven Street, 
Northumberland Street, 
and others, there are 
numbersof little squeezed 
houses in which the 
doorway somehow asserts 
itself with dignity and 
effect, and the stairs rise 
from the hall with an 
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airiness and dignity that are truly surprising, con- 
sidering the attenuated space. People would be 
surprised to learn what elegant, original houses of 
an unpretending sort are to be found in such places 
as Queen Anne’s Gate ; as, for instance, Lord Bra- 
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-so as actually to afford shelter without the aid of a 


porch. There result an unmistakable boldness, a 
dramatic self-assertion, so to speak, which so im- 
portant a feature in a house should always offer. In 
some of the older Queen Anne country mansions, 
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Il.—PAINTER-STAINERS’ HALL. 


bourne’s mansion, whose stairs, open to the roof, can 
be surveyed from a little baleony window in one of 
the drawing-rooms. Few of the modern and pre- 
tentious houses, built regardless of expense and 
Space, suggest this beautiful classical feeling of per- 
fect proportion. 

Now the old Queen Anne or Georgian doorway, 
or entrance, seems to be sunk deep, is tall and narrow, 
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belonging to persons of rank and importance, the 
whole “ installation ” of the doorway, its simple, rich 
architrave, the proportion of the height to the width, 
the framing of the door and distribution of the 
panels, the knocker, the flowing character and ele- 
gant curve of the railings, the lofty flight of steps 
spreading out like a fan, combine to make it a most 
pleasing and refreshing entertainment for the eye. 
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Complaint is often made of the tameness so abandoned was it; but now it has come into 


of our modern lines of houses, and the modern 
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architect will protest that where a number of houses 
are to be built in a row, it is impossible to avoid 
monotony. One reason for this complaint in the 
newly-built quarters is the making the baleony do 
duty above and below, both as a porch and as a 
baleony. The doorway, like an overworked servant, 
revenges itself by discharging the unfair duty in as 
tardy and ugly and disagreeable a fashion as possible. 
Now if the baleony were confined to the windows, 
and stopped when it came over the door, a pleasant 
break would be produced. But this is entering on a 
wider province than I propose to treat. 

One of the most pleasingly quaint survivals is 
a little tranquil corner in Westminster known as 
Queen Anne’s Square, or Gate. A very few years ago 
this might have escaped altogether the town traveller, 


fashion, the great “ mansions” tower over it, the 
ground is coveted, for it is increasing in value every 
hour. Here are some houses of a genuinely antique 
pattern, high-roofed, with broad eaves, and finally 
some seven or eight doorways of the same pattern, 
carved elaborately, and taking the shape of a sort of 
projecting canopy with pendent drops. It will be 


- seen that the whole is in keeping, and is after a 


design, pillars, door-case, and railing. The effect is 
charming and elaborate as they are, the workmanship 
is so sound that they are in admiiable condition, and . 
have stood wind and weather for a couple of centuries. 
The artistic reader will note the beautiful proportion 
of the base of the pilasters, the due and effective 
breadth of the mouldings, even the railings—simple 
and in such contrast to the pretentious modern rail- 
ings—are in keeping. In the corner of the square 
is the statue of Queen Anne, and perhaps the best of 
the houses, from which our sketch (111.) is taken. But 
already the refashioning has set in, storeys are being 
added, and the houses will presently be modernised 
and rebuilt, and the doorways disposed of for a 
good price in Wardour Street. One of the quaint 
oddities of the place is the grotesque faces which dot 
the walls, each of a different pattern. 

In the more aristocratic district which comprises 
Grosvenor Square, Grosvenor Street, Brook Street, 
Cavendish Square, there are many good specimens of 
doorways. One truly elegant and original is to be 
seen at No. 70, Grosvenor Street (iv.). Here the 
illustration shows the depths, the lights and shadows, 
the air of perfect fitness, while the richness of the 
carving in the two little “girders” that support the 
mouldings is wonderfully pleasing. In the same 
street there is an unpretending but effective door- 
way at No. 50, quiet and pleasing, embellished with 


@ fanciful carving of a dog. 


In Brook Street there is one charming house, 
No. 70, of rich warm-tinted brick; grimed enough, 
yet still with a dignity of its own. It boasts a 
graceful doorway, though it suffers from the window 
next it being turned into a second door. Another 
porch in the same street, well worthy of a second 
glance, from its unpretending yet effective grace, is 
that of No. 73, which is compact, small, yet deep, 
with a little carving, which is sufficient ; even the 
lamps lend effect. In Old Burlington Street, at 
No. 30, is to be found a plain and simple doorway, 
very singularly effective and well proportioned. _ 

In this street, as well as in Brook Street, such 
doorways as these are survivals, for there must have 
been many of the same pattern. But the flourishing 
physicians and noble persons who reign there have 
found such entrances rather pitiful, if not unin- 
pressive, and the favourite and effective mode of 















inspiring a patient with awe has been to shelter him 
under a ponderous portico of the “ Lie heavy on him, 
earth” order. Bulky, swollen pillars supporting a 
bulky mass of stone, and introducing to a little 
dwindled door, make a ludicrous contrast. Such 
additions have spoiled all the symmetry of some of 
the really finely-designed houses in these streets, 
whose beautiful sound brickwork, smooth as stone, 
and well-proportioned fagade, excite the architect’s 
admiration. The great noblemen’s mansions in 
Grosvenor Square have all received the ponderous 
portico decoration, but the little doors they shelter 
betray the original form of entrance. One of the 
most odious, and at the same time favourite, of 
these shapes is got by converting the whole portico 
into a chamber or box, by which shift a sort of mean 
hall is gained, with no shelter at the door. 

But in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, are 
to be found some three or four doorways of distinct 
patterns, and examples of really excellent archi- 
tectural merit. They are of stone, and treated as 
stone should be, with boldness and simplicity. The 
grace of the device—two sprays crossed, a bold 
head, the arrangement of the lines in the Renais- 
sance fashion—offer really nothing better, or perhaps 
so good, in London. These meritorious bits of 
art are Nos. 11 and 12, and on the other side 
of the street, No. 16. 

Crossing now the line of demarcation 
which separates trade from fashion, viz., 
Oxford Circus, we shall see what doorways 
are to be found in a’ promenade Citywards. 
Off Portland Street, in little known Mortimer 
Street, are two notable houses, Nos. 70 and 
72. These are treated from top to bottom in 
a rich style of “ embroidery ” that recalls the 
old Bruges houses. One is called ‘“ Gothic 
House,” while the doorway of its neigh- 
bour has a richly-carved semicircular border 
runner, broken and raised over the centre 
to admit of a panel decorated with sprays. 
These scarcely attract attention, and will 
probably be soon swept away, but they are 
certainly remarkable enough. Passing on into 
Holborn, and halting nearly opposite the well- 
known restaurant of that name, we find a 
curiously retired little street, almost a cud 
de sac, and known as Featherstone Buildings. 
Here will be seen no less than seventeen 
richly-carved doorways, each with its canopy 
and pilasters and deeply embayed mouldings 
and recesses, all, too, in excellent preservation. 
A curious contrast this to the homely cha- 
racter of the owners or lodgers. Next we 
pass to the better-known Ormond Street, 
which had a sort of reputation for their orna- 
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ments ; but, unhappily, the demolisher has been at 
work of late, and but little is left. There is one 
elaborate doorway of an imposing sort, that of the 
office of the Royal Standard Benefit Society, lofty, 
arched, and supported on columns, a very elaborate 
and handsome piece of work. Opposite these is one 
really graceful and beautiful doorway, No. 17, all 
embroidered, with a sort of lace-work carving down, 
and well-wrought “ears” supporting the canopy. 
No. 8 is also worth attention. Only a few years ago 
there were many remarkable houses here, notable all 
of them for their railings, lamps, &c., but they have 
been levelled. 

In Carey Street, a year or two ago, there was 
standing a very remarkable house that might have 
been transported from Normandy. There was, in- 
deed, nothing resembling it in London. It was a 
corner one, with a high wavy roof, bold massive 
eaves and gables, and its upper storey hanging 
over the street and supported on a pillar. Its door- 
way was surprisingly elegant (1.), and nothing could 
exceed the grace and freedom of the carving of the 
two boys who supported it. Only a short time 
after our sketch was made it was carried away, no 
doubt disposed of as a work of art, and the house 
was soon afterwards pulled down. The reader will 
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note the appropriate grace and artistic feeling of 


even the little skylight. 

Pursuing our rambles as far as Cannon Street, 
we turn into Laurence-Pountney Hili, and are there 
surprised at the sight of an imposing coupled door- 
way (vi.), treated in a masterly style; the date, 
1703, showing us that this style of work was in 
vogue at the beginning of last century. It will be 


. 


noted in favour of this sort of work what a rich 
variety of treatment has been offered in the speci- 
mens we have been considering. Passing yet lower 
down into the upper part of Queen Victoria Street, 
we find among a number of levelled houses that 
old building known as Paper-Stainers’ Hall, with 
a pleasing and effective doorway (u1.), set off with 
carving of garlands and -flowers, with a shield and 
arms of the company in the centre. Next, making 
our way to College Hill, we find ourselves in front 
of what is called “ Whittington’s Housé,” which is 











remarkable for its arehed doorway (v.), treated in a 
florid and original fashion. The circular window 
over it adds a point and character to the design. 
In various quarters of the metropolis we come 
upon a display of ironwork combined with handsome 
treatment of the doorway. Sometimes there is a little 
iron “ flourish,” connecting the railing with the wall ; 
sometimes it is twisted into a pattern, and supports 
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the old obsolete extinguisher for the link-boys’ torches. 
This combination of ironwork and rich doorway is 
very pleasing, and in Berkeley Square there are some 
fine examples which have been well-cared for. 
Within a stone’s throw of the busy “stores” in 
Victoria Street there stands in a retired corner a 
small square building of true Queen Anne’s pattern, 
“the Blew-Coat School ” it styles itself. Not much, 
architecturally, could be made out of a square block of 
red brick ; yet it is impossible not to be attracted by 
the spirit and fancy with which the shape and material 
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are dealt with. The best feature is its doorway, which, 
though small, is imposing, and, at the top of a 
perfectly proportioned flight of 
steps, gives proper dignity to the 
whole. It is comprised of flat 
pilasters, and is tall and narrow. It 
is impossible, indeed, for a person of 
taste to pass this little building 
without stopping to admire the dis- 
_ position of details, and what variety 
could be extracted from the rather 
bald and intractable plan of a four- 
sided block of red brick. If we 
would see a doorway of appalling 
proportions and character, we have 
only to glance at the new Army and 
Navy Hotel hard by. 

In the suburbs of London we 
light occasionally on some admirable 
doorways. In that antique row of 
Queen Anne houses that fringes a 
portion of Clapham Common a few 
effective ones are to be found. Along 
Cheyne Walk, too, we find some good specimens, as 
also at Chiswick, Putney, and Richmond. I have 
reserved what is perhaps the richest and most elabo- 
rate specimen for the last. Within sound of the 
chimes of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and about half- 
way up St. Martin’s Lane, there stands an old house, 
No. 90, which erst was one of mark and distinction. 
Fifty years ago it had its gardens, and its staircase 
was decorated with elaborate paintings, in the flowing 
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style of Verrio and Laguerre. But its doorway, 
which thousands daily pass and take no note of, is 


VI.—-LAURENCE-POUNTNEY HILL, CANNON STREET. 


perfectly original in its design and ornamentation. 
The carving is rich and abundant, and yet bold, and 
it is remarkable for the double volutes which support 
the entablature. It is as solid and perfect as on the 
day it was set up. Percy FirzcErap. 
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INCE this subject was last referred to in THE 
MaGazinE or Art, the authorities have incor- 
porated drawing in the Code; in other words they 
have decreed that it shall be a compulsory subject in 
elementary schools. In this they are merely carrying 
into effect the most prominent of the recommendations 
of the Commission on technical instruction ; wherefore 
it is not surprising to find that some of the Commis- 
sioners have expressed themselves as highly delighted 
with the reforms thus made. Those, however, who 
are acquainted with the subject, whilst they are glad 
that this important step has at last been taken, feel 
no little misgiving as to its immediate effects. 

It is now generally agreed that the systematic and 
compulsory teaching of drawing to young children 
is a very beneficial part of their preparation for the 
practical work of life. If, having learned at school to 
describe things with a pencil, they afterwards enter 


those trades in which a knowledge of drawing is 
necessary, they find their initial difficulties very much 
lightened, they are ready to begin practical work at 
once, instead of having first to learn the ABC. And 
if, on the other hand, the business they take up does 
not demand a knowledge of drawing, then, it is argued, 
they have lost nothing by being taught it, because it 
is, apart from its special utility in various handicrafts, 
a good general training for the mind: you cannot 
draw even a very little without observing and think- 
ing, for which, I believe, no one is ever the worse. | 
Many people seem to suppose that the chief object of 
teaching drawing to children is to make them great 
artists. This is a fine old crusted British superstition, 
handed down from days of dismal ignorance and vague 
ambition. It would be just as reasonable to suppose 
that the chief object we have in teaching everybody 
to read and write is to make everybody a man of 
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letters. Drawing is in this sense one of the things 
which it is useful to be able to practise, and is in 
some trades a part of elementary knowledge even 
more necessary than reading or writing. 

One of the main points brought out by the 
Technical Commission is that the nations of the 
Continent understood all this sooner and better than 
we did, and in many instances incorporated drawing 
with writing as a compulsory subject in their elemen- 
tary schools. Every one who studies the question at 
all, or who does nothing more than read the report of 
the Commission, finds overwhelming evidence that the 
effects of this system are.wonderfully beneficial, both 
in laying the foundation of the higher and special 
art-training that a youth may eventually receive, and 
in perfecting all those handicrafts and industries 
into which drawing, and all that drawing embodies, 
enter more or less. And since the tendency of trade 
is more and more towards competition on lines of 
artistic and technical excellence, and since we have 
already lost important industries by reason of our 
backwardness in these particulars, the Commission, 
seeing what was done abroad and what was wanted 
here, recommended that drawing should be made 
compulsory in all elementary schools; and the educa- 
tion authorities, after hesitating for awhile, have 
carried this recommendation into effect. 

So far, good. But here it is that misgiving 
arises. It is one thing (and a good thing) to rule 
that drawing shall be taught; it is quite another thing 
to teach it. And, in truth, the immediate value and 
ultimate result of this reform in the Code entirely 
depends upon the way in which it is carried out, 
upon the principles on which this compulsory drawing 
is to be taught. Now the most important fact in 
the history of art-education in England is that the 
system of teaching and the kind of drawing taught 
are bad. This is true of all art-teaching in this 
country for nearly a century ; it is just as true of the 
aims and methods fostered in the schools of the Royal 
Academy, as it is true of the aims and methods of 
the gentlemen who teach “ painting in water-colours” 
in seminaries for young ladies; and just because the 
traditions of niggling and feebleness, of all manner 
of littlenesses of technique, have been fixed in the 
machinery of the State industrial art-teaching, so it 
was that until the other day the industries of this 
country remained untouched and unimproved. And 
so. they would still be, but for the fact that in some 
important centres of industry the original South 
Kensington system has been set aside for some- 
thing more in accordance with common sense and 
the necessities of art-manufacture. In short, since 
Reynolds was laid in his grave, almost the whole 
effect of art-teaching here has been to produce Christ- 
mas card pictures and Christmas card design. The 
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best work of some of our best modern artists is spoiled 
by it: Mason and Walker, for instance, would have 
produced stronger and better art if they had not 
lived, so to say, in an atmosphere of Christmas cards ; 
and the intelligent reader can fill in for himself 
the names of several popular and capable living 
painters who are suffering from the same complaint. 
True this is, too, of design. There are exceptions 
of course, but the only use of exceptions is to prove 
the rule; and the rule is that from history-painting 
to wall-papers the trail of the Christmas card en- 
feebles them all. 

Now there is every reason to fear that the drawing 
now to be taught in elementary schools will be of 
the Christmas card order, and therefore not the sort 
that will be useful as a preliminary training for the 
practical crafts. True, what is called linear drawing 
is to be taught—z.e., drawing with instruments ; but 
it is to be supposed that freehand is included, for 
freehand is a more necessary part of elementary 
education than the other. That is to say, it is better 
to make freehand the basis of the other kinds of 
drawing, than to make them, or any one of them, 
the basis of freehand. And it is certain that free- 
hand is the most generally useful in itself, and the 
best of all considered as a means to train hand and 
eye and mind. But there is freehand and freehand ; 
and it is of infinite importance, firstly that the right 
sort shall be taught, and secondly that it shall be 
taught properly. 

Now the wrong sort of freehand is the special 
production of the British drawing-master; and it 
has been ingrained in the whole system of art- 
teaching in this country. It is essentially an affair 
of sharp lead-pencils and small sheets of paper, of 
prettiness and pettiness, and having no relation what- 
ever to practical art. The result it produces in Board 
schools has been described by Mr. Runciman—with 
some exaggeration, no doubt, but still correctly in the 
main ; and though it cannot be denied that it does 
train the hand to deal with small spaces (like Christ- 
mas cards), it leaves it hopelessly incapable of draw- 
ing on the comparatively large scale required in most 
constructive industries. And just because it is always 
on a small scale, it is destructive of the two most 
necessary qualities: strength and style; it leads the 
pupil to be for ever thinking of finnicking details, 
and hardly ever of mass and proportion and breadth, 
and so trains him insensibly but surely to see large 
things in a small way; to take narrow views and 
express them in a laboriously little manner. The con- 
sequence is of course that, even when a youth has 
gained some command of means, as it is not denied 
he may do by this method, when he comes to make 
full-sized drawings of furniture, of decorative design 
for wall-papers or textiles, of architectural ornament, 








of ironwork, in short, of anything whatever that is 
to be practically manipulated, he finds that he has 
to begin again, almost from the beginning; that 
what will suffice for Christmas cards is useless in 
matters more substantial; that to have learned to 
draw on a small scale does not enable him to draw 
on a large. 

It is, however, the large scale work that is wanted 
in the workshops and manufactories, as well as in the 
studios; and, what is everywhere evident in English 


art, the qualities of handling and of mind that are 


thus produced by training on the large seale system 
are more needed still. They do these things better 
abroad ; and of course we find in France and Belgium 
that instead of training a lad to draw with a lead 
pencil on a piece of paper measured by inches, 
they first give him a good lump of chalk and a 
blackboard measured by feet. The child, in short, 
begins by learning to reproduce lines, and arrange- 
ments of lines, on the largest scale possible to his 
youthful arm. When he has got his hand in with 
chalk and a blackboard, he is advanced to charcoal 
and a large sheet of brown paper ; and so on until he 
enters the workshop or the art-school. Here, of 
course, the system is directly the reverse of ours, and 
the consequence is that Continental boys of twelve 
or thirteen can produce large scale drawings from 
either flat or round that, I do not hesitate to say, 
could not be equalled by any art-student in England 
of twice the age and training, excepting always those 
who have been specially trained in manufactories and 
workshops, and the pupils who have the luck to work 
under Mr. Legros at University College, where the 
antiquated illogical British system does not obtain. 
This is no mere opinion of my own, but a fact brought 
out with signal emphasis in the report of the Com- 
mission, and strikingly illustrated by the drawings 
that were so remarkable a feature of the Health 
Exhibition. There France and Belgium were repre- 
sented by a varied series of drawings, executed in ele- 
mentary schools, which put the exhibit of the English 
Government art-schools entirely in the shade. South 
Kensington had not a solitary work of the same class 
that, as regards all essential qualities of art, and 
least of all as regards style, could compare with 
these drawings by foreign lads. To go round the 
exhibition with one’s eyes open was to see that the 
superiority of Continental design and art-manufac- 
tures ‘over our own is largely due to the sound and 
liberal kind of freehand that is taught as part and 
parcel of general education in the Continental pri- 
mary schools. 

Hence it is, then, that there is ground for asking, 
not without anxiety, whether, having decided to 
teach drawing, the authorities will see to it that the 
right kind is taught. If they intend to initiate a 
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reasonable reform, well and good; but if they mean 
to compel every child to go through the course pre- 
scribed by the national tradition, then, though they 
may do some little abstract good, they will do a 
deal of practical harm. And here we come to the 
difficult subject of teaching. Many people appear 
to think that elementary drawing should be taught 
by special teachers; but the special teacher is not 
in his right place in the primary school. Drawing, 
if its effects are to be lasting, must be practised 
day by day, just as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are practised. But your special teacher ap- 
pears on the scene only for an hour or two twice a 
week at the most; he never gets thoroughly en 
rapport with his pupils; he has no personal interest 
in them such as from the very nature of his work 
the elementary schoolmaster invariably feels ; and he 
does not concern himself with the general educational 
process which is perhaps the most wholesome and 
desirable feature of an intelligent system of elemen- 
tary art-teaching. In short, he is a specialist, and 
his right place is in the special schools. Certain it 
is that what is wanted in our primary schools is that 
the teachers shall be trained to teach elementary 
drawing as sensibly and thoroughly as they teach 
the other elements of common knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately it is but too evident that as a body the 
teachers have no clear or just conception of what 
is expected of them in this matter; and, what is 
worse, there is nothing so far to show that the 
powers that be have made or intend to make any 
attempt properly to prepare the masters and mis- 
tresses for the very important work that now devolves 
upon them. The main value of Mr. Runciman’s 
recent article lies in this: he conclusively shows that 
the unsatisfactory results of teaching drawing in 
Board schools are due even more to the incompe- 
tence of the teachers than to the shortcomings of 
the system employed. In other words, the first 
thing the authorities have to do is to teach their 
teachers. On this really depends the success or 
failure of the innovation just made in the Code; 
and of course it follows that much also rests upon 
the methods by which the teachers are taught to 
teach, and upon the system which they are set to 
carry out in their schools. It is good to teach 
drawing even in an inferior way; it is better to 
teach it thoroughly and reasonably ; but you cannot 
do this by adhering to the futile plan identified with 
South Kensington and the Education Department 
and revealed by Mr. Runciman at a very appropriate 
moment. If we are to obtain to the full the 
beneficial results which are so ardently expected to 
follow the introduction of drawing as a compulsory 
subject, we must root up the whole trumpery growth 
of the present system, and plant in its place some- 
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thing stronger, larger, and healthier in itself, and 
that shall be better calculated to fit boys and girls 
for grappling with the needs of practical life. 

To sum up. We have settled that drawing shall 
be taught to every child. But so far as has 
transpired up to this writing, we have not trained 
our teachers, and we have not reformed our very 
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feeble and illogical system. What is certain is that, 
if we do not mend our ways, if we do not forth- 
with set to work to train the teachers, sweep away 
the bits of paper, and put up our blackboards, we 
shall in the end merely present a platform to the 
busybodies already waging war against the prin- 
ciple at stake. Harry V. Baryerr. 
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R., ALMA TADEMA fairly divides his work 
between the Grosvenor and the Academy. The 

latter has the more ambitious work, the former 
includes two little paintings that represent the artist’s 


from a complete mastery of the resources of painting. 
The sense of labour is lost in the perfect accord of 
the painter’s science and skill. The atmosphere is, 
perhaps, a thought substantial —a thought less 





PREPARING FOR THE SWIMMING MATCH. 


(Painted by Walter Bartlett. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885.) 


technical powers in their plenitude. One of these 
is “Who Is It ?”—the original of our frontispiece. 
This small canvas is a concentration of some of the 
artist’s finest qualities. It has the flawless execution, 
the intrepidity and assurance of handling that spring 


ambient and impalpable than it might and should be. 
But, apart from this, the picture has a well-tempered 
and harmonious unity. The colour is rich and 
glowing, and the rendering of the dark-coloured 
marbles, in surface and texture, in the play of 



































WHO Is IT? 


(Painted by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885.) 
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reflected lights, and in gradation of tone, is remark- 
able. The figures, too, are animated, natural in 
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and sincerity of conviction characterise both; they 
have the solid qualities of plain truthfulness and 








“rr Is THE LORD!” 
(Painted by Audley Mackworth. Royal Academy, 1885.) 


gesture, and expressive of the incident depicted ; the 
treatment of the white drapery of the central figure 
is exceedingly fine. The subject of ‘‘ Expectation” 
—to our thinking, the ideal Tadema—recalls Hero 
and Leander. The maiden is seated, in full sun- 
light, on a marble terrace, overlooking the dark blue 
sea, and her Leander has just left the opposite shore 
in his little skiff. It presents us with nothing new. 
Mr. Tadema has worked out all its problems before, 
though never with such perfect mastery. The white 
marble terrace and steps, the blossoming Judas-tree, 
the wine-dark sea, are all familiar to us; the merit of 
the picture is that it might stand as a type of the 
master’s achievement. It has all his qualities at 
their best, and such defects of his as it examples 
are expressed too much in little to be, we will not 
say obtrusive, but even apparent. Mr. H. T. Schafer 
is another artist who seeks his inspiration in the 
classic past, though his individual classicism is 
qualified by modern elegance and feeling. His 
Academy picture, “Fame,” has something of the 
grace and charm of an idyll; the figures have a 
certain dignity and some freshness of sentiment. It 
is a pity the picture is so surprisingly unequal in 
technique. The not very expressive figure of the 
man at work is carving, not marble, but canvas. 

The Academy is particularly rich in sea-pieces, 
and at the Grosvenor Mr. Hemy and Mr. Bartlett 
are strongly represented. In Mr. Bartlett’s two 
pictures the marine impression is rendered with 
straightforward directness. Soundness of method 
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thorough workmanship. In “The First Sprats of 
the Season” the literal force is somewhat exces- 
sive: the boat and its occupants are assertively shorn 
of sentiment, and the shallow water rippling to the 
shore is hard and metallic—hard and metallic as the 
effect of the whole. The other, “ Preparing for the 
Swimming Match,” which we reproduce, is equally 
strong, with higher qualities of sympathy and vision. 
The figures of the bathers are not, it is true, invested 
with the poetic significance and beauty with which 
Frederick Walker would have clothed them, but they 
have a happy and appropriate ease and spontaneity. 
The boy in the bows of the nearest boat is natural 
and true ; so, too, are the swimmers and the interested 
little children. In the shadows of the boats some 
tones of pale green water are finely rendered, while 
the surface of the bay, grey under the broad light, 
excellently suggests freshness and atmosphere. The 
transcript is prose, if you will, but it is full of vigour 
and character. An effective and instructive contrast 
to Mr. Bartlett’s work is Mr. Henry Moore’s poetical 
moonlight sea, No. 120 at the Grosvenor, with its 
shrouded moon, dark heaving water, and passing cloud- 
shadows. The warmth of the illuminated portion of 
the fleecy clouds about the moon is a fine instance of 
sympathetic observation. There are doubtless people 
who have looked on the scene of Mr. Brett’s 
*Saint’s Bay” for half a lifetime, to whom the 
shallow water in the cove, with its vivid green and 
orange, and its quality of Venetian glass, will appear 
monstrous. They would regard it, not with the 
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envying rapture of the townsman, but with impatient 
incredulity. Of course their criticism may be met 
with the ready objection that they could not applaud 
what they had never seen, or had seen only in the 
sense.that Peter Bell noted the primrose. In this 
painting there is decidedly not a little that must 
exercise the minds of the most observant student of 
nature. The painter has a little invaded the debat- 
able land between veracity and falsity. There is a 
suspicion of revelry in his work, and of riot too. 
The artist repeats himself, without exaggeration, in 
“The Norman Archipelago,” an immense and glit- 
tering expanse of deep sunny sea and rocky islets. 
In “The Lighthouse on Cape Wrath” the impression 
is profounder, while the display of skill and know- 
ledge is certainly not less; the great waste of dark 
tossing sea in the forlorn light of early morn is 
excellent for force and truth. While, however, Mr. 
Hook and Mr. Hunter, after their different methods, 
are unapproached in their presentment of “ coast 
marine,” even as Mr. Stanhope Forbes stands alone 
in his excellent “ Fish-sale,” it must be admitted 
that Mr. Henry Moore is unsurpassed as the painter 
of the open sea. His “Newhaven Packet” is one 
of the few English paintings to be cited with con- 
fidence as without a rival in Continental exhibitions. 

Another illustration is after Mr. Audley Mack- 
worth’s “It Is the Lord!” It depicts the calling of 
Simon Peter, and the artist has been further incited 
by a passage in “ Modern Painters,” in which Mr. 
Ruskin observes: “ Poor Simon, not to be outrun 
this time, tightens his fisher’s coat about him, and 
dashes in over the nets. One would have liked to 
see him swim those hundred yards, and stagger to 
his knees upon the beach.” The latter part of Mr. 
Ruskin’s wish is realised pictorially by Mr. Mack- 
worth. The subject is one likely to attract artists in 
an unsophisticated age, and it is here treated with 
becoming naiveté. This and the painter’s obvious 
sincerity make the picture strangely conspicuous 
among the mass of tame and dull convention at the 
Academy. It is an interesting, a refreshing ex- 
ample of independent thought and original method. 
The crouching figure of Simon is full of energy, 
expressive as to action, natural in sentiment; the 
impression of sudden impulse that no obstacle may 
stay is well rendered. The Christ appears on the 
bare strand enveloped in mist, the mirage-like effect 
of which gives the figure a phantasmal character and 
preternatural height. The picture makes no bid for 
popularity, and may be commended for its unsen- 
sational veracity and simple. directness, as also for its 
expression of the good principles of landscape art in 
combination with the figure. 

With the few exceptions already noted, land- 
scape art at the Academy receives a fuller and more 
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satisfactory interpretation from our younger artists. 
With them, in many instances certainly, we feel how 
individual is the method, how genuine the impression, 
how sincere the conviction. Men at the outset of 
their career are, of course, more susceptible to outer 
influences than are artists anchylosed by the practice 
of repetition. They are prodigal of impressions, and 
their record of them is characteristically ardent and 
spontaneous. To pass from the landscape of Mr. 
Oakes, or. Mr. Leader, or Mr. Vicat Cole, to that of 
Mr. East, Mr. Lemon, and others, is a practical 
exposition of the antagonism between the copyist 
and the interpreter. In the transcripts of the former 
the labour of the painter is demonstrated only too 
effectively ; it is prosaic imitation. You do not even 
get a fair copy of nature, or, despite the mechanical 
process, a faithful translation, as may be seen in the 
foreground of Mr. Oakes’s Welsh landscape. The 
vision that cannot pierce the veil of nature, that 
comprehends nothing but the superficial, can at the 
best only conceive a painting that recalls a scene ; 
and it seems that it is this patient and exact re- 
presentation of locality which most conforms to the 
popular notion of landscape art. Any visitor to the 
Academy may assure himself of this truth ; it is the 
topographical quality that is valued, a quality which 
is, after all, merely photographic. Mr. East’s land- 
scapes reveal delicate perception and sympathetic in- 
sight. They show also a good range of expression. 
We must go far before we find so remarkable an 
example of this as is supplied by “The Dark Island” 
and “ A Spring Melody.” The subjects are widely 
opposed in sentiment and character; the handling 
and style are the same. The glad, pastoral serenity 
of the latter offers a striking contrast with the brood- 
ing solemnity of the former. ‘A Spring Melody” 
moves one by its happier beauty, its sweet and blissful 
repose, its “ampler ether and diviner day.” In 
“The Dark Island ” the little isle, with its frowning 
firs, the foaming river, the lowering cloud-canopy, 
with its streak of luminous sky behind the dark 
mountains, are ominous with mystery and gloom. 
Mr. Percy Belgrave shows in most of his works a 
strong bias towards the more tragic aspects of nature. 
At the Academy, as at Suffolk Street, his revela- 
tion of nature is sombre and sad, or disconsolate and 
forsaken in feeling. The disroofed church and its 
melancholy precincts in “ Desolation ” are powerfully 
rendered ; the sentiment could scarcely be more 
strongly realised, it is emphatic enough to be almost 
forbidding. Even more effective is the large land- 
scape “On the Banks of the Artro.” The sky is 
not quite satisfactory, but the picture is firm in 
touch, and very imposing. “The clear, swift water of 
the dark stream, the sombre trees about it, and the 
wild waste beyond, are elements of extreme simplicity 
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in @ telling composition. Mr. Picknell’s “ Wintry 
Marsh” has the excellent quality of sincerity ex- 
pressed with singular power. Mr. Arnold Helcke’s 
“ Sunset after Rain” is the finest of several sound 
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actuality to Mr. Green’s delightful work. Who 
draws on works of imagination should himself be 
imaginative, is the conclusion forced on the medi- 
tative visitor. The choice of high themes is laudable 


NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER. , 


(From the Drawing by Charles Green. Royal Institute, 1885.) 


and conscientious works, in which, above all, the 
atmospheric condition is exhaustively studied and 
veraciously rendered. 

It is a far cry from these studies in landscape to 
Mr. Charles Green’s “Nell and her Grandfather at 
the Races,” of which we have already spoken in re- 
viewing the Institute, and from which we give 
an excerpt in this place. Mr. Green is a painter of 
character, of the comedy and pathos of life, of the 
humours (in the Jonsonian sense) of all sorts and 
conditions of men. The slim, childlike figure of Little 
Nell, with her tender, appealing expression, and the 
old man’s bewildered air, with its faint suggestion of 
lost dignity, are very happily expressed. Close at 
hand are Codlin and Short with their show, and about 
them the stalls and booths and vehicles of the race- 
course. The scene is set forth by Mr. Green with 
admirable vivacity of characterisation ; it is a little 
world—full of turmoil and animation and movement, 
of which the touching little group in the foreground 
is for us the centre of interest. Among all the subjects 
illustrative of history or romance at the Academy, we 
have nothing comparable in effectiveness and vivid 


in itself, but there is far too much zeal displayed in 
the search, and too little discrimination in the choice. 
After all, perhaps, the true vocation of the homme 
moyen académique is to paint the British baby and 
chronicle the small beer of domesticity. 

In “The Secret” (which we engrave) Mr. Blair 
Leighton shows the qualities we expect of a well- 
trained painter with a force of characterisation and 
a certain intensity of expression he has never before 
achieved. Mr. J. E. Christie’s “In Time of War,” at 
the Grosvenor, has a good sound landscape quality ; 
but its main interest lies in the contrast implied be- 
tween the quiet of the old-fashioned walled garth and 
the figure in black nursing the babe. The tender 
solicitude of the mourner for her unconscious charge 
is touchingly expressed. The sentiment is very 
clearly defined. The calamity of war deals far- 
off blows at peaceful households; the old ties are 
rent, happy wives are widowed, and happy children 
orphaned. The homely scene of Mr. Christie’s 
picture is so stricken; the freshness and verdure 


about the old home partake of the sadness that 


desolates its inmates. The babe in Mr. Christie’s 
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In “ Love’s First Lesson” Mr. 8. J. Solomon 
repeats with perfect facility and success the delicate 
and subtle harmonies of his Institute picture two 


picture is introduced with propriety and dignity ; 
there is nothing in the presentment of the effusive 
gush that animates so many pictures of infancy. 





IN TIME OF WAR. 


(Painted by J. E. Christie. Grosvenor Gallery, 1885.) 


Children have fared much better than in some winters back. The warm and dusky flesh of Mr. 
Academicians’ work: as witness Mr. Barclay’s group Solomon’s Venus and Cupid, the accessories of gold 
of primrose gatherers in “ Hush!” at the Grosvenor, and marble, of pale rose and azaleas, of white lawn 


and Mrs. Waller’s “ Little Snow-White,” a pretty like draperies, are harmonised with masterly skill. 
picture, and a spirited imitation of Mr. Millais. Most Academicians would do well to study the flesh- 
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(Painted by E. Blair Leighton. Royal Academy, 1886.) 
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painting and modelling. Mr. John Collier’s “Circe” 
(to end con la bocca dolce) demands notice, if only 
for the originality of the conception. The artist has 
happily avoided the presentation of animals with 
semi-human expression, with the sense of human 
passion, half ferocious, half human. His are de- 
picted naturally, and with not more evidence of 
bewitchment than might be produced by effective 
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taming. The group of “Circe,” with the tiger she 
reclines against, and the ocelot (an admirable crea- 
ture) fawning at her feet, is very finely composed. 
The. craftsmanship displayed in the work, which 
may be described as an earnest and sincere. attempt 
at high art, is so sound and vigorous, so painter- 
like and good, as fully to explain the fact that Mr. 
Collier is not yet of the Academy. ; 
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FEMALE HEAD-GEAR. 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


NY one who will study the contrast between 
the head-dresses common in England at the 
commencement and the close of the reign of Henry 
VII. must admit the operation of a healthy change. 
Instead of effeminate faces laden with a profusion 
of curls and crowned with enormous plumes of 
feathers, instead of their female counterparts with 
the hair all dragged up and hidden under a close coif 
with two enormous wings, here are’ manly heads 
with picturesque and reasonable hats, while the fair 
faces of wives and sisters present themselves in head- 
dresses simple and sometimes elegant. 

Changes of a like nature were taking place in 
France and Germany. In the latter country, how- 
ever, nothing having occurred resembling the Eng- 
lish wars in France or those of the Roses in England, 
medieval fashions were a longer time dying out than 
in France or England. That most universal head- 
dress of the Middle Ages—the hood—persisted far 
into the Sixteenth Century in Germany, and not only 
in Germany, but in countries so diverse as Ireland 
and Portugal. In 1500 the women of “ Nuremberg 
the ancient ” were wearing 
exactly such a head-dress 
as Sigismund Holbein has 
given in a lady’s portrait 
to be seen in the National 
Gallery (1.). Not infre- 
quently they covered up the 
mouth and chin with the 
liripipe, for it was the 
fashion in the German free 
cities for married women to 
show as little of the face 
as possible, and entirely to 
hide the hair. This was 
not, however, enforced on 
the unmarried, who wore 
their long plaits in divers 
forms, nor did it much 
affect the nobility. 





I.—NUREMBERG, 1500. 


When the hood was abandoned, a piece of linen, 
called a muffler, was placed over the lower portion of 
the face. It formed part of the ordinary female 
costume from the time of Henry VIII. to that of 
Charles I. As we read in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief were the 
usual wear of women. The object of the muffler, as 
the passage and its context show, was to prevent the 
wearer from being recognised. It was essentially a 
disguise, and as such was favourable to intrigues. 
Thus it was looked upon in Scotland, for in 1497 it 
was enacted that “na woman cum to kirk, nor 
mercat, with her face mussaled or covered that scho 
may not be kenned.” ‘In contemption of syde 
taillis,” the Scottish ladies continued to wear mufflers 
through three reigns. The same custom prevailed in 
other countries, as may be seen from a fine series of 
engravings of costumes (1577) in Hans Weigel’s 
“Habitus Precipuorum Populorum.” He gives it 
as worn not only in various towns in Germany, but 
in Switzerland and in Italy. Two of our examples 
(11. and 11.), taken from Weigel, are respectively 
German and Neapolitan, of 
the Elizabethan period : the 
latter, a strange enough 
fashion, seems to have been 
chiefly designed to protect 
the face from the blazing 
sun and the insects. The 
third (1v.) illustrates the 
muffler as worn in England 
in the days of Henry VIII; 
the last (v.) in those of James 
I. It continued in use 
down to the Commonwealth. 

France threw off the 
lunatic fashions of the Fif- 
teenth Century before either 
England or Germany. The 
styles of head-dressing that 
came into vogue under Louis 
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XII. were simple and becoming, while under 
Francis I. they almost approached elegance. A 
small goffered coif, tastefully shaped, a close-fitting 
cap, judiciously ornamented, with or without a 
streamer falling behind, such was one form. Black 
velvet hoods or white silk caps coming down to a 
peak on the forehead, the hair being gathered up in 
rolls from the temples, were another. Brides still 
wore their hair streaming down their backs after 
medieval fashion. Thus appeared Elizabeth of York, 
on the occasion of her marriage with Henry Tudor. 

These great and 
universal changes 
indicate a new order 
of things. The pro- 
gress of commerce, 
the printing press, 
the Renascence, and 
the spirit of reli- 
gious reform are 
the revolutionary 
agents; and as one 
or more of these in- 
fluences get posses- 
sion of a country 
its spirit is not un- 
perceivable in. fe- 
male _head-dress. 
Thus in England 
the most active in- 
fluences being the 
progress of com- 
merce and the re- 
vival of religion, 
the forms are utili- 
tarian and conven- 
tual, while in France, 
where the Renas- 
cence is more power- 
ful than the reli- 
gious revival, which however does its part, the 
fashions oscillate between artistic freedom and mo- 
nastic stiffness. The characteristic differences between 
the churches of England and France seem figured in 
the diamond-shaped head-dress so common in England 
during the earlier half of the century, and the close- 
fitting coif worn by the elder women of the court 
of Francis I. Good examples of the former may be 
seen at the South Kensington Museum, in a portrait 
of Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry VII., and in a 
fine photograph from Holbein’s “ Jane Seymour.” 
Hollis gives a very remarkable example of this 
head-dress as worn by a lady of the Arden family. 
The bands in front are so broad and solid, and tower 
so high, that they give the head-dress the form of a 
great helmet. A figure (vul.) is taken from the same 
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work, and gives the diamond head-dress in its latest 
form. It represents the first wife of Sir John 
Talbot, who died in 1550, so that this is exactly 
the head-dress in which a typical figure of the 
Church of England ought to be sculp‘ured, whereas 
the excessively prudish coif and white templette worn 
by Louise of Savoy may, I think, be taken as em- 
blematic of French Catholicism. 

The back hair at this period was much worn in 
cauls or nets, which were sometimes richly orna- 
mented. Coifs were very common. Hefner-Alteneck 
gives an elaborate 
illustration of a coif 
woven in green silk 
in a diaper pattern, 
each diaper being 
adorned with asmall 
pendent gold plate. 
Frequently the coif 
was a piece of silk, 
velvet, or cloth, 
more or less orna- 
mented, placed over 
the top of the head, 
and fastened to the 
hair. Hefner-Alte- 
neck gives one where 
it is kept in its 
place by the long 
plaits which come 
through openings in 
the side. A small 
velvet hat, often 
richly ornamented, 
was carried jauntily 
over the caul or coif. 

An eclectic and 
cosmopolitan taste 
is observable in the 
head-dresses of Eng- 
lish women during the later part of Henry VIII.’s 
reign. Fashions tended everywhere to become freer 
and more individual. Authorities, both in England 
and France, tried to preserve the system by which 
certain classes were to be known by certain costumes. 
In 1541 the corporation of Chester ordered, under 
penalty of a fine of 3s. 4d., that no unmarried 
woman should wear white or coloured caps, and 
that none but sick or aged women should wear a hat 
unless riding or going abroad into the country. 
Under Henry II. of France (1547-50) a royal ordi- 
nance was issued forbidding women not of noble 
rank to wear velvet hoods, which the rich citizens’ 
wives defeated by covering their stuff hoods with 
gold and silver embroidery and quantities of pearls 
and gems. 
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Nothing, in fact, is so striking at this time as the 
manner in which the simple and restrained forms, 
introduced by the combined influences of religion, art, 





and thrift, are being gradually loaded with ornamen- 
tation to the point of gorgeousness. This is seen 
especially in the head-dresses of the German nobility 
in the Sixteenth Century. The tight cap worn over 
the hair, which was commonly arranged in two 
protuberances, gave way to an ornamentation of 
gold and precious stones, the hair protuberances 
being encased in embossed gold plates. Feathers 
were worn in profusion; sometimes as many as a 
dozen of two colours would be placed on one hat (v1.). 
There is much in the dress of German gentlewomen 


of the period which indicates unbridled luxury. The 


German form: which has. most affinity to that worn 
in England in the middle of the Sixteenth Century is 
here presented (vi11.). The short reign of Edward VI. 
(1547-53) may be taken as the period in which 
English women arranged their heads with judgment 
and simplicity. A small edition of the form known as 
the “ wideawake,” a feather, if worn, being placed at 
the back—such was the hat of the period, the hair 
being looped round the ears, or hanging in short locks. 
The people wore a shape like that called the “ Mary 
Stuart ” cap; also a hood or cloth cap of the “‘ mob ” 
shape. This Mary Stuart cap was known in France 
as the artifet. It was much in vogue with people 
who affected severity of costume. The peculiar form 
resulted from the necessity of having a head-dress 
suited to the fashion then in vogue of wearing the 
hair raised from the temples by two small bows of 
iron, the front of the cap being sustained by two 
bows of larger curve. We picture it as worn by 
Mary Tudor (1x.). 

Under Catherine de Médicis, Mary Stuart, Mary 
and Elizabeth Tudor, there was a gradual descent 
into extravagances of all sorts in England. The first 
signs are merely an access of gorgeousness. The 
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wealth of ornamentation tended to make the head- 
dress a burden. Mary Tudor wore a caul so pon- 
derous with its mass of gold and jewels that she had 
to hold up her head with her hand. A good example 
of the extent to which gilding arrived in England 
was to be seen at the Exhibition of Old Masters this 
year, in a portrait of the Duchess of Norfolk, by 
Lucas de Heere. The whole costume is stiff with 
gold and jewels, the head-dress to such a degree as to 
appear hardly anything else. 

In the preposterous manner in which Queen Eliza- 
beth loaded her periwig with every kind of absurdity 
she outdid all womankind. For though there have 
been fashions in head-dresses still more frightful 
and grotesque, and unredeemed by the least particle 
of its stately magnificence, none ever exceeded the 
Elizabethan in loading the hair with a greater 
number and variety of articles (x.). Stubbes, de- 
scribing the English female head in 1585, speaks 
of curling, frizzling, and crisping the hair; of 
underpropping it with forks and wires, and bolster- 
ing it out so that it stood crested round the fore- 
head, or letting it droop over the face; of great 
wreaths of gold. and silver, curiously wrought, on 
which it was cunningly arrayed ; of bugles, ouches, 
rings, glasses, &c., hung about the erection thus 
formed: to which he might have added strings of 
pearls, diamonds, and all kinds of precious stones. 
Finally, this marvellous heap of ostentatious folly 
was at times surmounted with feathers. In the 
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portrait belonging to Lord Salisbury, Elizabeth wears 
a heron-plume at the top of her lofty head-dress. 
Moreover, the hair thus absurdly adorned was “pur- 
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chase.” Elizabeth had eighty wigs of divers hues, 
but the fashionable colour was the Tudor red, or, as 
it was euphemistically called, “auburn,” people of 
fashion evidently affecting that colour rather than 


VIII.— GERMAN. IX.—MARY TUDOR. 
the medieval blonde. To see her without her wig 
was death, as Essex found to his cost. After that 
intrusion of his at Nonsuch, there was added to the 
charges brought against him next day at the Privy 
Council that of “overbold going to Her Majesty’s 
presence in her bedchamber.” 
348 
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In an account of the execution of Mary Stuart, 
sent by the French Ambassador to his Government 
in 1587, a most tragical fact is mentioned, evidently 
unknown to Miss Strickland. When the doomsman 
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thought to hold up the severed head by its long hair, 
it fell on the ground, bald save for a few grey hairs, 
and he stood with nothing in his hand but the hap- 
less lady’s periwig. At a collection of head-dresses 
exhibited at Cologne in 1827, this very periwig 
was shown, together with one belonging to Mary 
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Stuart’s sister-in-law, “la Reine Margot,” first wife of 
Henry IV., who is said to have used the fair locks 
of her pages to hide her own dark hair. 

This recalls what Stubbes relates in his “ Anato- 
mie of Abuses,” that about 1595 it became dangerous 
for children to wander, as nothing was more common 
than for women to decoy those who had good heads 
of hair into private places, and then to cut off their 
locks. The same author hints at a far more revolt- 
ing source for the making of these “ bastard signs 
of beauty ” when he tells us that women’s periwigs 
were first brought into England about the time of 
the massacres of Paris (1572). Harrison, in his 
“Chronicle,” tells us that under Elizabeth rogues 
were trussed up apace, and there was not one year 
commonly wherein three or four hundred of them 
were not devoured and eaten up by the gallows in one 
place or another. Drayton, in his “Mooncalf,” hints 
that here was a source for the supply of false hair— 


“ And with large sums they stick not to procure 
Hair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean 
To help their pride, they nothing will disdain. 


While Shakespeare says outright— 


‘Thatch your poor thin roofs 
‘With burdens of the dead: some that were hang’d 
No matter: wear them, betray with them.” 


Few did more to degrade head-dressing than our 
Gloriana. During her reign and that of James I., and 
under their contemporaries, Henri III. and Henri IV. 
of France, society was corrupting, and the fact may 
be seen in the frightful costume, male and female, 
that came into vogue. Under Henri III. the hair 
was raised on the temples to double or treble the 
_ height of the previous reigns, a chignon of false hair 
being attached to the hind part of the head by an 
ornamental comb. The ears were adorned with pen- 
dants in precious stones or American pearls. Other 
drops not less sumptuous fell over the forehead. 
Blonde remained, as it had been, and as it continued 
always to be, the ideal of beauty in France; and it 
was to counterfeit it that in the reign of Henri III., 
or early in that of Henri IV., to painting the face 
was added powdering the hair. 

The style at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century was to draw the hair up tightly from the 
forehead, and to form a pyramid of hair by plaiting 
it round stage after stage until the apex was reached, 
from whence a streamer fell behind the back. In a pic- 
ture of Marie de Médicis it would seem as if the hair 
was plaited in the fashion of straw matting, the hair 
round the forehead being “ bolstered out.” This style 
of wearing the hair was rendered more singular by 
two floral arches rising high over the tower of hair, 
and by sundry tufts and other ornaments. Here (x1.) 
is the head of a Neapolitan woman of rank, as given 
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by Hefner-Alteneck. The form depicted and de- 
scribed may indicate nothing’ but the incoming of 
despotism and corruption, but Paul Lacroix gives 
us a portrait of Christine of, France, daughter of 
Henri IV., absolutely Egyptian in style. 

Head-dresses in France, according to a poem dated 
1612, were of five hundred fashions, and for their 
wrinkled and pallid complexions the women of this 
generation used, as their mothers had done, salves 
and paints, filled their hair with shining bodkins, 
bouquets of flowers, gold chains, and crystal orna- 
ments, and to cover all wore great pyramids of gauze. 
The same sort of thing was going on in England. 
Stow, in his history of King James, says, “ Women’s 
musks, busks; periwigs, and bodkins were first de- 
vised and used in Italy by courtesans.” Rowland, 
in that fierce little poem, ‘Look to It for I’ll Stab 
Ye ” (1604), is more trenchant still— 


© You with the hood, the falling band, and ruffe, 
The moncky waste, the breeching like a beare, 
The perriwig, the maske, the fanne, the muffe, 
The bodkin, and the bussard in your hair ; 
Your velvet—cambricke—silken—feather’d toy 
That with your pride do all the world annoy, 
T’'ll stabbe yee.” 

The part the mantle played in head-dressing 
during this period deserves notice. In Flanders it 
was laced to the top of the head, and the upper part 
of the wearer’s figure being exhibited, she must have 
looked like a watchman in a perambulating sentry- 
box. In Cologne the mantle seems to have been 
formed of material as stiff as leather, and shaped so 
that the rain ran off the sides as effectually as from 
an umbrella. This fashion was old, for we observe 
in France at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century 
a mode of stiffening the mantle and protruding it 
like a pent-house over the forehead. The Dutch 
women wore an ordinary mantle with a stiff piece 
also projecting from the forehead, but it was shaped 
like a long trough. In the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century this was supplanted by a little saucer-shaped 
piece of black velvet, with a tuft of black silk spring- 
ing from it. It isin this head-dress that Rubens has 
painted the portrait of his second wife. 

In 1622 young English girls still wore their hair 
combed back in a roll off the forehead, and a small 
hood or coif, with a frontlet turned over upon the 
head and falling back according to taste. This seems 
a variety of the French hood so much in fashion 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and which 
sometimes took a form not unlike the head-dress 
worn by the women of the Roman Campagna (x!1.). 
In England, as we may see from monumental 
effigies, it must have often hardened into the stiffest 
buckram (x1t.) ; and yet such was the bizarre cha- 
racter of the Tudor civilisation that side by side 








with this head-dress there existed others the most 
free and fanciful in arrangement. 

If we consider the difference in head-dressing in 
the courts of James I. and Henri IV. and those 
of Charles I. and Louis XIII., we shall see 
that it amounted to a complete revolution. The 
pyramidal form fashionable under the former mon- 
archs gave place to quite an opposite style. The 
hair, lowered to its natural position on the head, was 
separated into three parts, of which two—called the 
bouffons or puffs—were massed into little curls on 
the temples and the ears, while the third was drawn 
back over the top of the head and rolled into a top- 
knot. From this middle division the portion that 
grew immediately over the forehead was cut short 
and lay on it as a fringe. This arrangement is the 
characteristic feature of the style, the fringe being 
sometimes nothing but short straight hair, sometimes 
a row of little curls in the form of rings. This is the 
form in which it is painted: in Jansen’s “ Countess of 
Derby.” Later on the bouffons were simply a bunch 
of corkscrew curls, or a tuft of locks tied with ribbons. 

Sometimes a bow of ribbon was fastened to the 
back hair, or a plume, or a little bonnet was fastened 
to the crown ; this is the fashion in which Anne of 
Austria appears. On important occasions a bouquet 
with precious stones was fastened to the back hair 
in such a way as to be seen rising above the head. 
A lace handkerchief was at times worn on the head ; 
but all was simple, restrained, the direct opposite of 
the unnatural and artificial ugliness of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods. Nevertheless there 
was a certain grandeur in the costume of the time re- 
‘splendent beyond all modern eras for its great men. 

The noble ladies and fine gentlemen who met 
at the Hétel de Rambouillet were animated by the 
loftiest intentions, grammatical and other; but the 
cultivation of sentiment and the fashion of obscurity 
which they initiated were to the last degree pernicious. 
It became the custom, both in London and Paris, for 
great ladies never to appear in the streets without a 
mask to hide the upper part of the face, and Hollar 
represents them in England as adding a black veil, 
so that nothing was visible but the mouth (x1v.). 
This fashion is referred to as existing in England 
in 1640, and is dealt with in Bulwer’s “ Artificial 
Changeling ” (1650); and the same work, in its edi- 
tion of 1653, represents a more odious form of dis- 
guise—patching the face with so-called beauty spots. 
Not only were crescents and stars stuck all about the 
face, but a black plaster shaped like carriage and 
horses was put on the forehead. 

The hat most common through Europe at this 
time was broad-brimmed. In London the crowns of 
the hats worn by the women of the people were very 
high. Those worn by the wives of merchants were 
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_ receive his homage. 
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more artistic in form. Caps were usually worn 
under the hats, the hair hanging in little ringlets by 
the sides of the cheeks. Hat-making must, by the 
way, have been a splendid trade, for a few years later 
a successful hat-maker was, it is said, the original 
of the principal personage in “ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.” Monsieur Gaudoin, easily metamorphosed 
into Jourdain, spent more than 50,000 francs in 
keeping “good society,” and even bought a house 
for an apparent great lady who condescended to 
Finally his family got him shut 
up as a lunatic at Charenton. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the Puritan 
reaction. In these matters human nature always goes 
to extremes, and the farther the pendulum is swung 
in one direction, the greater will be its return. Thus 
hoods, as restrainers of female frivolity, were much 
used under the Commonwealth, and in country places 
maintained their sway under the Restoration, a hood 
being worn resembling that of a modern nun. With 
the tight frilled cap brought down under the chin, 
the wearer must have looked as if she were in her 
shroud. However, fashion gave them colours which 
destroyed this revolting idea. Pepys, under date 
1664, speaks of going with his wife to church, it 
being Whit Sunday, the latter in a new bird’s-eye 
yellow hood. For the Restoration brought back the 
old style of Court, and French fashions were once 
more the vogue, Puritan precision giving way to a 
“studied negligence.” 

Hair-dressing in the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century became an art which was wrested from the 
hands of the women who had hitherto cultivated it, 
and certain notorious coiffeurs obtained complete pre- 
dominance in the court of Versailles. The Queen of 
Poland, Marie de Gonzague, would not believe her 
hair properly dressed by any one but an insolent per- 
sonage named Champagne. She took him with her 
to Warsaw, and he placed the crown on her head on 
the occasion of her marriage in 1645. He afterwards 
passed from her service into that of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, who brought him back to Paris. He was 
presently murdered by certain brigands in the south of 
France. The female hair-dressers were entirely given 
up, and a fashionable bathman, named La Vienne, 
became cozffeur to the court. Louis XIV. made this 
man‘one of his four valets de chambre. The import- 
ance attached to head-dressing in the court of Louis 
XIV. may be judged from the fact that in 1673 
forty new places were created to be filled by so many 
perruquiers, to be always in attendance on the court. 
This class of individuals were clearly of the parasitic 
order, for in the “Ecole des Femmes” Arnolphe 
determines to banish from his house all manner of 
wigmakers and hair-dressers and such panders in 


disguise. 
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The London perruquiers had their own peculiar 
terms. ‘They talked of curling, crisping, and frizzling 
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the hair. A lock of hair that turned round many 
times was called a snake curl, while a lock that hung 
straight with the ends curving upwards was called 
a drake’s-tail curl. In making their “ perawicks ” 
they had names for every part: a few hairs tied 
together was daintily called “a thought of hair.” 
Ladies in Charles II.’s time wore their hair in many 
fashions, for each of which the hairdresser had a 
particular description. When it lay on each side of 
the cheeks, it was said to be in locks; when-it was 
puffed out, it was in curls; when it hung loose about 
the shoulders, with nothing to tie it up, it was in 
falls or flats ; when it lay plain on each side of the fore- 
head, it was in shades; when it lay across the fore- 
head, with a silk thread in the middle of it, it was in 
cross shades ; when it lay over the forehead from one 
side to the other, it was a fillet; when it lay ina 
lock from the top of the forehead to the crown, it was 
a topping ; when it was curled on the forehead, and 
stood out, it was a taure; and a taure, when very 
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large, was a bull’s head. Bull’s heads were the fashion 
about 1674; and in 1670 it was a front of false hair 
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consisting of great locks set on wires. This mode 
had evidently come across the Channel, for Mme. de 
Sevigné is thus depicted some years earlier. 

In 1671 a Paris coiffeuse brought the “ hur- 
lupée,” or “ hurluberlu,” into fashion. It consisted 
of several rows of curls pressed one against the other. 
Mme. de Sevigné ridiculed this fashion at first, but 
a fortnight had scarcely elapsed before she told her 
daughter that she would look like an angel if she 
would adopt it, and to enable her to have it done 


_ tightly, she promises to send her a doll with its head 


thus arranged. The Fontanges, over which she 
writes so vivaciously, came into vogue in 1680, and 
originated in the Duchesse de Fontanges, a beauty 
of Louis XIV.’s 
court, tying up her 
locks, which were 
being blown about by 
the wind, with a 
ribbon, so that the 
two ends fell on her 
forehead. The effect 
so pleased the Grand 
Turk, that the next 
morning all the ladies 
at Fontainebleau had 
their hair dressed a 
la Fontanges, and the 
fashion grew into 
something almost as 
preposterous as the 
hennin. A Fontan- 
ges was formed on 
an apparatus of brass 
wire two or three 
feet in height. It 
was divided into two 
or three stages, on which were placed a crowd of 
ornaments of every kind—ribbons, strips of muslin, 
flowers, egrets, pearls, tufts of hair, chenille; and 
each portion of this edifice had a name, apparently 
meaningless: there were the duke, the duchess, the 
solitaire, the capuchon, the cabbage, the asparagus, 
the cat, the mouse, the first, second, and so unto the 
tenth heaven (xv.), Mme. de Sevigné vaunted too 
soon the downfall of the Fontanges. “The prin- 
cesses have dressed three-quarters less high than 
usual,” she writes; “hair is worn as it was ten 
years ago. This change has made an indescribable 
stir'at Versailles.” But a very short time, however, 
and the high tires resumed their sway—and that 
under auspices the most respectable and imposing of 
all. Mme. de Maintenon, who was married to Louis 
XIV. during the era of the Fontanges, is repre- 
sented wearing a head-dress which seems like a 
recrudescence of the hennin. Ricuarp HEATH. 
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ARNOLD BOCKLIN. 


N the possession of a painter of undoubted genius, 
to which is allied a strong dose of eccentricity, 

the Germany of the present day is hardly behind 
France with Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave 
Moreau, or England with Edward Burne Jones. 
In Arnold Bécklin—German by training and culture, 
though Swiss by birth—she has a painter whose 


part of the century—those of Cornelius, Schnorr, 
Overbeck, and Kaulbach—as from the semi-conven- 
tional romantic movement headed later by Karl Piloty, 
under the influence of Delaroche and kindred painters 
of the French school. The former styles were already 
on the wane at the commencement of Herr Bécklin’s 
artistic career, and though the latter fashion was at 


A SEA IDYLL: ‘“ MEERESIDYLLE.”’ 
(Painted by Arnold Bécklin. By Permission of Count Schack.) 


position in the German art-world of the time is one of 
even greater isolation and opposition than is in their 
respective countries that of the painters just cited ; 
an innovator, indeed, who for years past has been 
as vehemently attacked, and by his own circle of 
worshippers as passionately defended, as any Pre- 
Raphaelite of our own, or in France in any inventor 
of a new art-language antagonistic to reigning 
fashions, whether academic or ultra-realistic. 

In Germany the evolution of such an artistic 
personality as that of Arnold Bécklin is stranger and 
less open to explanation than are similar appearances 
among ourselves or our neighbours. No recent phase 
of Teutonic literature or thought can be said to have 
generated or to be exactly reflected in his idealistic, 
pagan, yet thoroughly real art. He stands equally 
distant from the Germanic, classic, and archaistic 
schools of the revival which took place in the earlier 
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that time in full bloom, it seems never to have 
seriously influenced his art. Still less has the master 
in common with the absolute, patient realism of the 
most modern schools of Munich and Berlin: a style 
which was no doubt in the first place generated by 
the youngest art of modern France, but which— 
especially since the great Franco-German War—has 
taken strong root and given forth fresh growths. 
There is, indeed, a remarkable analogy between what 
is now taking place in the schools of Germany and 
the direction given to Dutch art at the termination 
of the great wars of the Netherlands with Spain. 
There, as here, the tendency of the schools of paint- 
ing was irresistibly strong towards the rendering 
of purely domestic incident and the unemphasised 
facts of outward nature. The fashion of the day 
was a patiently observant realism comfortably within 
the comprehension of all, soothing and charming 
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those who, tired of war’s alarms, and having at- 
tained a great end, gladly turned to the contem- 
plation of the fruits of peace, and to a reproduc- 
tion, aiming specially at truth and technical com- 
pleteness, of even its most prosaic and unsuggestive 
scenes. With art of this type, as has been pointed 
out, Herr Bécklin has no feeling in common ; indeed, 
it must be concluded that no outward influence has 
had any serious power for good or evil over him, but 
that his genius has irresistibly forced its way to the 
surface, occasionally assuming in its efforts distorted 
and eccentric forms, but for all that making its 
high imaginative powers, its pathos, and its over- 
flowing vigour unmistakably felt. Herr Bocklin has 
always especially delighted in subjects combining 
landscape, idealistic yet in its : 
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this one inestimable attribute—the power to see the 
real beauties of Italy undimmed by the questionable 
ornaments and conventionalities imposed by tradition. 
He is, especially in his later and more daring works, 
pre-eminently a colourist, and that in the higher 
sense: he is not content merely to produce a work 
made ornamental through the artful juxtaposition of 
brilliant and well-harmonised tints; he makes of 
colour an all-important instrument of expression, 
varying ceaselessly according to the mood to be ex- 
pressed, and enhancing by its vigour, its brilliancy, 
or its suggestiveness the impression which the master 
seeks to convey. It would be hardly fair, or indeed 
possible, to judge Herr Bocklin’s figures apart from 
their frame of sea or landscape ; they are often of 
extraordinary vigour, and so 
vividly conceived as, notwith- 





main facts essentially true to 
nature, with subjects drawn 
from the realms of myth and 
phantasy rather than from 
history and actuality. It is as 
a landscape and marine painter, 
under these conditions, that he 
has proved himself entitled to 
the first rank. Though in the 
beginning of his career he 
showed himself to a certain 
extent under the influence of 
the grave and noble art of 
Nicolas Poussin, and in at 
least one instance—to be men- 
tioned presently —under that 








standing their subject, to pass 
from the bounds of the ideal 
into those of the real; but it 
would be idle to deny that they 
are not infrequently defective 
in draughtsmanship and want- 
ing in proportion. Yet, seeing 
that his special power and 
originality consist in the com- 
bination on equal terms of the 
human figure with landscape 
—the one aiding the other, and 
_ making with it an inseparable 
whole — these technical faults 
stand less in the way of a fair 








of a still greater master, Titian, 
he soon shook off all trammels, 
and worked out a style of his own. As a landscape- 
painter he developed one of the rarest and most en- 
viable qualities—the power to reproduce with fidelity 
the grand lines and calm, solemn beauty of Italian 
scenery as it is, without the pseudo-classical re-arrange- 
ments which the conventionalities of the Seventeenth 
Century caused the masters of that time to adopt, 
thus compelling them to overload and mar their, in 
many respects, great and noble works. This special 
quality, so precious yet so difficult to define, of dealing 
thus untrammelled by tradition with the scenery of the 
South, necessitates no loss of idealistic effect, but on 
the contrary has for its chief characteristic a marked 
gain of poetical suggestion. It is a quality evidenced 
in but very few works, and among them in a supreme 
degree in those of our own Cozens and in the deli- 
cately beautiful landscapes of a living Italian painter, 
the gifted Signor G. Costa. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that Herr Bécklin’s style has in other respects 
any analogy with that of either of the painters just 
named ; they do not differ more absolutely from each 
other in all respects than he does from both, save in 
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‘appreciation of his peculiar 

genius than would have been 
the case had its vehicle of expression been other 
than it is. 

With these same painter-poets whom we have 
cited Herr Bécklin has certainly this impatience of 
all conventional restraint in common; but he has 
little else. Though like them he shuns all outward 
suggestion of modern life and its terrible if pathetic 
realities, though like them he is a dreamer of dreams, 
yet he is rarely a lover of the allegorical or involved 
mode of representation. So vigorous and overflow- 
ing with life is his temperament, with such intensity 
does he conceive, and so powerfully does he realise 
the strange fantastic subjects in which he delights, 
that, did not the designation savour of paradox, he 
might be fitly called a Realist in the Ideal. He 
succeeds so thoroughly in giving form and life to 
the mythical beings in a sense created anew by him, 
that the effect produced is often a startling one— 
so strong is the contrast between the theme and its 
treatment ; nay, the boundaries which separate art 
from the purely grotesque are often reached and 
well-nigh transgressed. Herr Bécklin especially 
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delights in delineating with much of the Greek feel- 
ing, though with little of the Greek form, the mer- 
man copper-hued and overgrown with seaweed ; the 
shaggy centaur, all beast in mood and well-nigh all 
beast in form; the yet stranger sea-centaur—a creation 
of the painter’s own ; the old Triton, the sea-nymph 
flying from pursuit through the blue deep. In his 
milder moods he loves to show us in the foreground 
of a landscape of peaceful beauty and exquisite 
charm the great god Pan reclined on moss-covered 
stones and fluting to the attentive Dryads, or a pair 
of antique lovers lying in the grass made bright 
with innumerable flowers. These same marvellous 
creatures—Bocklin’s own, in so far as. he has 
vividly embodied and presented them with a power 
never before attained—recall the défilé of strange 
monsters who in the “ Classical Walpurgis-Night ” 
pass before Faust and the Medieval Fiend: the 
poet has with wonderful skill put new life into 
the strange procession which he evokes; and the 
painter, if no reverence for Greek myth or Greek 
culture has awed or controlled him, yet gives in- 
comparable vigour and much of the antique spirit 
to his eccentric creatures. He is master, too, when 
he wills it, of the tragic and terrible mood, and the 
spice of the grotesque which is often an element of 
his exuberance rather enhances than imperils the 
intensity of the impression produced. 

Herr Bécklin is, in one way, the most uncertain 
of painters: according as his subject inspires him or 
not, he may produce a work original in conception, 
and supreme in beauty and suggestiveness of colour- 
ing ; or he may perhaps bring forth an eccentric and 
questionably drawn performance, insufficiently re- 
deemed by its motive, and exhibiting the artist’s 
scheme of colour in its unduly daring and exaggerated 
phase. These two moods of the painter can and do 
co-exist ; and what is more, he seems, like many 
creative artists, not always able to distinguish the 
wheat from the chaff. At a recent exhibition held 
in Berlin, where he brought forward one of his most 
complete and most genuinely inspired works, the 
“Prometheus” landscape, presently to be described, 
he placed side by side with it a figure-piece so in- 
complete in technique that the highest recompense, 
which would inevitably have been accorded to him 
for his masterpiece, could not in decency be granted. 
Like Turner, Herr Bécklin in his early time affected 
@ more minute touch, and a more sombre and modest, 
though always a suggestive and poetical, scheme of 
colour, than is exhibited in his later productions. It 
is no doubt these early studies which have enabled 
the master in his later manner to display in landscape 
such brilliant ease and maestria, allied to that rare 
power of suggesting, through the medium of external 
nature, human moods and sentiments, which even his 
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most searching critics have not denied tohim. It 
is, indeed, in contact with nature that his highest 
and noblest qualities are manifest and his art ap- 
pears most moving and pathetic. The other side 
of his genius, if, indeed, it be possible thus to 
dissect it—the boundless love for the fantastic, for 
the world of myth and imagination—is characterised 
by a poetry and charm all its own; but it yet of ne- 
cessity fails to attain the moving power which has 
been the gift of those whose art has more closely 
identified itself with humanity and its problems. 

One of Herr Bécklin’s earliest patrons was the 
well-known author and dilettante, Count Schack, 
of Munich, whose ‘fine gallery there, so liberally 
displayed to all who desire to make acquaintance 
with its treasures, contains most of the best works 
of his earlier and more moderate time, besides 
some more striking performances. exhibiting his 
original talent in its maturity. It is through the 
courtesy of Count Schack that we are enabled to 
engrave three of the most remarkable of his 
works. The “ Anchorite,” though apparently one 
of the earliest, is one of the most perfect in 
technique of his works. The first suggestion and 
general outline of the picture, though but little 
else, have been obtained from Titian’s noble 
“St. Jerome” at the Brera. Before a rude cross, 
planted half-way up a rocky incline, kneels the 
hermit, half-nude, scourging himself in passionate 
penitence. Overhanging the figure is a framework 
of the dark-green foliage of the ilex, rendered with 
great finish and perfection, through which are seen 
glimpses of a sky of exquisite purity: above and 
round about, descending into the branches, comes a 
great flight of ravens, attracted seemingly by the 
scent of blood. There is here some pathos, though 
not of the deepest, nor altogether commensurate with 
the opportunities afforded by the subject ; the im- 
pression produced is scarcely a strong or lasting one, 
notwithstanding the great pictorial charm which the 
work undoubtedly possesses. More striking is the 
very curious “ Cave of the Dragon,” to which the 
painter has himself appended the words of Mignon’s 
immortal song :— 


“Das Maulthier sucht im Nebel seinen Weg, 
In Héhlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brut.” 


Here is shown a mountainous gorge, bordered on 
either side with steep inaccessible rocks of rich and 
varied hue, half-way along which are seen muleteers 
with their beasts precipitately flying over a bridge. 
From a cave in the rock protrudes the head and half 
the form of a mighty dragon—not the ordinary con- 
ventional monster, but a living creature, half huge 
lizard, half monstrous snake, with strange dull eye 
and gliding movement. Here the painter’s power of 
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realising and making probable the shadowy and the heterogeneous, and by sheer force of genius has at- 
unreal is already fully manifest. tained almost the exact measure of success which he 











THE CAVE OF THE DRAGON: ‘‘ FEISENGESCHLUCHT.”’ 


(Painted by Arnold Bocklin. By Permission of Count Schack.) 


In the “Storm” Herr Bécklin has dared hisutmost sought. In the foreground of—for the painter—an 
in the combination of elements apparently the most unusually realistic landscape, in the delineation of 
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which he has avoided all so-called romantic elements, 
having as its main feature a copse of green, harshly- 
toned willows bent double under a terrible storm of 
wind and rain, kneels a man in the dress of the Six- 
teenth Century, grasping a still reeking dagger, and 
gazing fixedly at a prostrate corpse. To the right 
appear the three Furies armed with their traditional 
snakes, yet half modernised. These are not the awful 


Erinnyes pursuing the avenger of Agamemnon, nor _ 


yet are they quite the gibbering, half-human hags of 
“Macbeth.” They have assumed a weaker, a more 
degenerate, yet a more venomous aspect, though they 
seem themselves to suffer while they torture: the 
foremost stands—a horrible vision—half-nude, with 
clinging white draperies, shivering in the storm. With 
extraordinary subtlety the master has, as it were, laid 
bare to us by suggestion the nature of the crime: all 
—the realistic landscape, these strange Furies who 
are the “bdser Geist ” of the assassin—shows irresist- 
ibly, yet in a fashion impossible to define, that the 
crime is no heroic deed, but the outcome of sordid 
greed or treacherous hate. Grotesque exaggeration is 
pushed to limits perilous indeed, and almost verging 
on caricature; yet the purpose of the picture is so 
intense, the conception so vividly realised, that the 
painter’s audacity is crowned with complete success ; 
the very grotesqueness enhances the terror with which 
the sordid tragedy inspires us. 

A measure of the same exaggeration—arising in 
like manner rather from the fresh vigour and the in- 
tensity with which the subject is conceived than from 
a conscious desire for sensational effect—is shown in 
the well-known “ Sea-Idyll,” in the Schack Gallery. 
In the midst of a slate-grey sea, yet agitated by 
past storms, appears a Triton seated on a rock 
and blowing lustily into a red-hued shell; he is no 
mere classic monster, but a strange being, copper- 
coloured and half-clothed with fantastic sea-growths, 
full of life, and strikingly vraisemblable: on the 
same rock lies, half averted and well-nigh at full 
length, a Nereid, her form, too, half covered with a 
reddish seaweed, holding lovingly in her hand the 
head of a huge sea-snake, his skin deeply marked 


with the most vivid green and black. Notwithstand- - 


ing certain exaggerations of colouring and con- 
ception, and some defects of design, too—notably 
the imperfect drawing of the nude torso of the 
nymph—the work is a typical specimen of Herr 
Bocklin’s unsurpassed power of giviig life and vigour 
to subjects the least easy to realise, because they are 
the farthest removed from human experience. 
Another notable evidence of the zest and unconven- 
tionality with which he depicts the strange sea-folk in 
whose existence he almost compels us to believe, is the 
still more important “ Im Spiel der Wellen,” one of 
the chief attractions of the exhibition of the painter’s 
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works held at Dresden in the winter of 1883. It 
shows a sea-nymph flying half in sport from a 
monstrous scaly sea-centaur, who energetically yet 
helplessly pursues, inflamed with passion ; an old Triton 
laughingly shields a young sea-maiden, while other 
sea-folk sport in the blue agitated waves, delineated 
with masterly skill. Here the spirit of the concep- 
tion is intentionally less an idyllic or poetic, than 
a downright comic and grotesque one; the artist 
seems to rejoice with the sportive creatures of his 
fancy, and share in their overflowing animal vigour. 
In a similar half-naturalistic spirit is conceived 
the wild “ Battle of Centaurs,” one of the ornaments 
of the Munich exhibition of 1879. Here, again, 
though the master has produced a version of his 
own as far removed in form from the Greek ideal as 
it is possible to be, he has infused into his creatures 
so much of the pagan spirit and such intense life, 
that the antique conception is more truly realised than 
by the spiritless copies of Greek sculpture which often 
do duty in the presentment of similar subjects. Ina 
very different mood—one, indeed, not the most usual 
to him, as including with an almost epic breadth and 
dignity of conception certain elements of mystery— 
Herr Bécklin must have conceived the “ Prometheus” 
landscape, to which for elevation of style and pathos 
few or none of his works can be compared. Out of 
the deep blue sea rise steep rocks clothed with forest 
growth, over which tower mountain peaks, huge and 
inaccessible; these are canopied by cloud-curtained 
skies, through which the sun darts a few pale, 
struggling rays, casting on the summits below a 
strange, unearthly light. Bound on the summit of 
the mountain lies the Titan, a vague and tremen- 
dous form, himself rather resembling a giant cloud 
than a definite shape ; the shadowy head lies on the 
highest summit, and the huge form is outstretched 
over mountain and valley. The obscurity of the 
painter’s meaning, granting that it exists, is here 
inherent to the subject rather than evoked by the 
conception of the painter; nor does it seem to call 
for any special effort in the way of interpretation. 
Yet it is quite possible to weave on so beautiful and 
suggestive a foundation inventions more or less 
poetical, and as shadowy as the Titan’s own form. 
The power and beauty of the work are, however, 
manifest, and in nowise depend on such expositions ; 
its spells are cast alike over the emotions and the 
intellect, and are not to be withstood. 

In the painter’s studio at Florence are said to be 
many interesting works (not seen by the writer), 
including a .“ Mary Bewailing the Dead Christ,” a 
somewhat unusual choice for the painter, who thus 
makes a return to one of the themes of his early 
time ; this perilously familiar subject he appears, 
according to all accounts, to have conceived with 
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much pathos and in singularly unconventional fashion. 
Report speaks also very highly of an ideal landscape 
of great beauty suggested by an Egyptian scene. 
Herr Bécklin is a native of Basle, where are pre- 
served in the museum some of his earlier works, but 
he received his artistic training chiefly at Munich, 
and has passed his later years partly in Rome, but 
mainly in Florence, finding in the scenery of Italy a 
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never-failing stimulus to his imaginative powers. It 
is stated that he now proposes to transfer his studio 
from Florence to Ziirich. Such a migration is, in 
view of the peculiar quality of his art, somewhat 
difficult to understand; but perhaps with the change 
of scene the gifted artist may obtain new jnspiration, 
and find for his genius new fields and an enlarged 
scope. CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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HE city of Granada enjoys the happiness of 
being much the most visited part of Spain ; and 
it is fortunate that it is so, for were it not for the 
foreign tourist there might by this time be little or 
nothing left of what gives it its greatest attraction. 


If “nosotros,” we other Spaniards, had not been 
stirred up to preserve the Alhambra, or at least to 
leave off pulling it down, by finding it drew money, 
the world would be the poorer by the total loss of a 
unique specimen of the work of a wonderful school 


of architecture and decoration. The foreigner who 
persists in looking at the Moorish remains as almost 
the only things worth seeing in Spain, and his name 
is legion, is a sufficiently narrow-minded person ; but 


since he is as he is, there is no doubt that he is right 
in ranking Granada as the chief of these treasures. 
Elsewhere he may see the works of the Moor, and 
some of them quite as characteristic as the Alhambra; 
but they are mingled with and rivalled by the 


masterpieces of Christian artists and the monuments 
of Christian rulers. In Granada they overpower 
everything. What the conquerors have left there are 
merely unfinished buildings and traces of destruction. 

When the contributions of the two races to the 
making of Granada come to be set one against the 
other, the balance is terribly against the Christian. 
Charles V., the man, be it observed, who scolded 
the Chapter at Cordova for hacking and hewing 
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at the mosque, did the very same thing to the 
Alhambra. He pulled down part of it to make room 
for a Renaissance palace of his own—which, says 
Ford, with elaborate precision, is in the “Graco- 
Romano-Bramante style.” It is a square block, 
measuring two hundred and twenty feet each way, 
with a circular courtyard in the middle, “ which, 
however well con- 
trived, if the Em- 
peror meant to use 
it for bull-fights, 
must destroy the pro- 
portions of all rooms 
near it.” As a 
matter of fact, it has 
been used only as a 
workplace for gal- 
ley-slaves. The 
palace stands un- 
finished to this day, 
and, unless Spain 
ceases to be Spain, 
will so stand to the 
end of time. There 
it is, unroofed, a ruin 
which never was a 
building, a perfect 
specimen of the 
things which are 
rotten before they 
are ripe. Besides 
heaping up this be- 
ginning, Carlos 
Quinto chopped the 
windows about to fit 
in heavy shutters, 
cut holes in the 
walls to make room 
for fireplaces, pulled 
down, whitewashed, 
and scraped in every 
direction, and then 
went away and never 
came back. 

He had a long 
and unillustrious line of successors. The Haps- 
burg kings neglected the Alhambra. Charles IITI., 
one of their Bourbon successors, allowed his minis- 
ter Wall to do something for it, in the way, very 
probably, of clearing out rubbish and stopping 
holes. Wall’s name deserves honourable mention. 
He was by descent an Irish Jacobite, one of that 
vigorous race of exiles who gave the famous General 
Browne to Austria, and from whom the Count Taafe 
of our own day comes. The good he had effected 
was undone under the next reign. Charles IV. 
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selected the Alhambra as the prison of his father’s 
minister, Aranda, the enemy of the Jesuits. Aranda’s 
jailer, Severa, squatted in the finest rooms, and 
began hacking, hewing, and whitewashing in a 
fashion worthy of Charles V. He put his kitchen 
in what had been the mirador of a Sultana, and did 
other things in a concatenation accordingly. After 
him came one Don 
Luis Bucarelli, an 
invalid officer, to 
whom the king gave 
the governorship of 
the palace as a re- 
ward for his suffer- 
ings. Don Luis him- - 
self was bedridden, 
but he had five 
greedy daughters, 
who, says Ford, 
“ married paupers of 
other parts of the 
Alhambra, and were 
all quartered in it.” 
These persons went 
to work just as many 
of our own keepers 
of records did in the 
last century, for, 
after all, the race of 
the Vandals settled 
elsewhere than in 
Spain. They stole, 
sold, and neglected. 
When people of taste 
here and there made 
representation to 
Charles IV., the pa- 
tient prince only 
answered, “I will 
not have the old 
man worried.” After 
Bucarelli came seve- 
ral of his country- 
men, who did like- 
wise or worse. One 
of them actually set galley-slaves to work at pulling 
down, for the mere purpose of keeping them busy. 
General Sebastiani, who commanded for the French 
during the invasion, outdid the native practitioners. 
In addition to pilfering, and smashing in detail, 
and defacing the work of the Moor, by tearing up 
an old garden with its fountains to put a guinguette 
in place thereof, he tried to blow up the whole 
building. A large part was actually destroyed, 
and the whole would have perished if an invalid 
Spanish soldier named José Garcia had not cut 
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the fuse as the French were evacuating the town. 
It is, however, time to cut short this dreary history 
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The first shows their outline ; the second, taken from 
the narrow and deep valley of the Darro, shows how 











III.—THE COURT OF LIONS. 


of barbarism. 


Enough that, after the Alhambra 
had been reduced to a shadow of its former self, 
the course of destruction was at last stopped. Wash- 
ington Irving’s friend, Francisea de Molina, a humble 


portress and cook, did really save the remains. Ford 
says she “was cross and crabbed,” but there are 
people who have said as much about the prince of 
guide-book makers himself. Let Washington Irving 
also have his share of honour, for he recruited the 
whole civilised world to share in the task of saving 
what remained of a thing of beauty. 

Now the Torres Bermejas—the Red Towers—as 
much of them as remain, contain but a few traces of 
the treasures they once girdled. A glance at our 
first two cuts will give an idea of their position. 

850 


they soar above the low-lying parts of the town. 
The Alhambra, with its red towers, lies on a high 
table-headed spur of hills, and is shaped somewhat 
like a grand piano—an immense instrument, for it is 
some 2,690 feet long by 730 feet wide at its widest 
part, which tapers off to the end where the Watch 
Tower, “Torre de la Vela,” stands overlooking the 
Vega. Once the Atalaya, the look-out of the Moorish 
kings, was posted on it. Now it is used for the 
bell which gives the signal to the controllers of the 
irrigation canals, and is rung every 2nd of January 
to commemorate the conquest of the town by the 
Catholic kings in 1492. On this day the unmarried 
women of the country strike it to bring them luck in 
husband-getting. The louder they strike, the better 
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the husband and the sooner he comes; hence, we are 
told, the noise is “continuous and considerable.” The 
history of the Alhambra is easy to get at, and it will 
be enough to point out here that it was built in the 
third and last stage of the Mohammedan history of 
Spain. Until the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, 
Granada was a place of little mark as compared to 
Cordova, the capital of the Ommeyad Califs, or to 
Sevilla, the head-quarters of the Almoravides and 
Almohades. When James the conqueror, of Arragon, 
and Ferdinand the saint, of Castile, had recovered 
Andalusia, Valencia, Murcia, and the isles from the 
unbelievers, Granada became their only home in the 
Peninsula. There they rallied behind the hills which 
defend the Vega, and stood at bay for over two 
centuries. The Alhambra was begun in 1248 by one 
Moorish king, and finished, in 1314, by his grandson. 
Its superiority in interest is due not only to its 
beauty, but to the fact that it stands alone. The 
nobles of Granada were not a wealthy race, and the 
town is well-nigh destitute of the splendid houses 
which are scattered all over Seville. Like most 
Oriental buildings, the beauty of the Alhambra is a 
private and domestic one. Outside it is grim and 
barren in aspect. All the wealth of the founder’s 
purse and fancy was devoted to ornamenting the 
interior. “ Look attentively at my elegance,” says 
one of the inscriptions, “and thou wilt reap the 
benefit of a commentary on decorations; here are 
columns ornamented with every perfection, and the 
beauty of which has become proverbial—columns 
which, when struck by the rays of the rising sun, 
one might fancy, notwithstanding their colossal 
dimensions, to be so many blocks of pearl ; indeed, we 
never saw a palace more lofty than this in its exterior, 
or more brilliantly decorated in its interior, or having 
more extensive apartments.” Here we have, as it 
were, the architect’s confession of faith. He proposed 
to build an edifice lofty and massive outside and gor- 
geous internally, and he succeeded. The entrance 
gate, the Sublime Porte of the Alhambra, is stern and 
grim enough. Here sat the king or his caid, and exer- 
cised summary jurisdiction. It was a little irregular, 
perhaps, but cheap and rapid. The caid did not keep 
you in doubt. You came away triumphant, perhaps 
after a little private pecuniary transaction ; or you 
tasted stick, or had your ears cut off, and came away 
by no means triumphant. In any case trials did 
not last long, and there were no solicitors’ bills. 
Perhaps you did not get off so quick, but that was 
because your head was removed from your shoulders 
to an equally temporary position on a spike. The 


Gate of Justice, be it said in passing, has nothing to 
do with the Hall of Justice, which owes its name to 
the curious paintings on the wall. These works of 
art, probably done about 1460 by a Christian rene- 
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gade as some have guessed, represent scenes of 
Moorish life, and are, or not long ago were, still fresh 
in colour. Ten bearded Moors, who are painted on 
the ceiling sitting in solemn divan, have given the 
hall its name. 

Within the grim outside wall, which even lost 
much of the dignity of sky-line it must once have 
possessed, lie the true attractions of the Alhambra. 
Our three last drawings, the Court of the Lions, 
the Mirador de Lindaraja, and the Porch of the 


- Hall of the Ambassadors, may perhaps give us some 


idea of that wealth of ornament and colour which has 
inspired some good literature and much frothy fine 
writing. With the fear of this last before our eyes, 
let us turn from the primrose path of gush, and stick 
to facts. The Court of the Lions is some 116 feet by 
66 feet. A portico, supported by white marble pillars, 
runs round the court, and at either end is a pavilion. 
In the midst is the alabaster basin of the fountain, 
supported by the famous lions. There are the facts; 
and there is a copy in the Crystal Palace. If any- 
body, by combining: his information, can form an 
idea of what the Court of Lions really is, I, for one, 
entertain a profound admiration for his powers of 
imagination. 

One of our drawings, which is named the Mi- 
rador de Lindaraja, gives a part of one of the halls 
opening from the Court of the Lions. It is called 
the Hall of the Two Sisters, from two slabs of 
marble let into the pavement. This apartment, 
which, by-the-by, contains the proud inscription 
quoted above, formed part of. the hareem, and has 
alcoves opening out on either side. It is considered 
one of the finest gems of the palace, in proportion 
and ornamentation. The Mirador explains itself to 
whoever sees the drawing, and that is fortunate, for 
the word can hardly be rendered into English. A 
mirador, strictly speaking, is neither a window nor a 
baleony, but a species of look-out—not for soldiers, 
but for the ladies of the hareem. Here they collected 
and got limited views of the world and society by 
watching bull-fights or battles. Lindaraja herself 
was a lady who figured much in the ballads of Gines 
Perez de Hita, author of the “ Civil Wars of Granada.” 
As for the world-famous Hall of the Ambassadors, 
it occupied nearly the whole of a separate tower, 
the Torre de Comares, which is a square of 37 feet 
by 76 feet high to the dome. In its original state 
the hall was doubtless the masterpiece of the Alham- 
bra’s decoration. For it was here that the king 
held his great state receptions, and received the 
homage of the world in all his glory. His throne 
was within it, and he sat thereon solemnly, with 
boastful inscriptions covering the wall on either side, 
and his guards blazing in purple and gold around him. 
The throne is gone, though the inscription, praying 
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that Allah will preserve it for ever, remains still legible; 

and the hall has suffered by the Vandalism of man 

and the less destructive brutality of the earthquake. 
Poets, historians, travellers, and artists, of all 
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Owen Jones explains with care how, by drawing 
straight lines, to cut one another in this or in that 
way, the basis of the Moorish ornamentation can be laid 
bare. One knows he is right; but for all that his 


IV.—THE MIRADOR DE LINDARAJA, 


degrees of competence, have laboured on this won- 
drous Moorish ornamentation, and have done their 
best to convey some idea of it to readers who have 
never seen it, by pen, by brush, and by pencil. At 
the end, however, one sees it all very dimly indeed. 


explanation leaves one with a general impression of 
chess-boards gone mad. He gives drawings which 
a mole could see to be admirable of their kind; but 
he had to leave the sun and air and the space of 
Granada behind, and without them the form of the 
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decoration is caput mortuum. Ford comments with 
excellent sagacity on the good fortune of a people 
who could use an alphabet which ‘is itself an orna- 
ment. The motto of Ibnu-l-ahmar, the founder, 
“tla la ghaliba illa Allah”’ (there is no conqueror 
but God), which is everywhere written up, makes in 
itself a fine decoration. One 
notes the fact, and one agrees 
with Spanish Ford, but it is 
in a languid sort of way, 
and one remains nearly as 
far as ever from realising 
what the thing is really like. 
You may talk about inter- 
secting straight lines, and 
the use of primary colours, 
and the advantage of having 
the Cufic alphabet to write 
inscriptions with; but you 
will never enable any one of 
us who has not seen it to 
realise what the ornamenta- 
tion of the Alhambra is, 
nor will you show men of 
another race, brought up 
under another sun, how to 
reproduce it. 

Next to the Alhambra, 
by far the most important 
remnant of antiquity in 
Granada is the tomb of the 
Catholic Sovereigns, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel. These 
great rulers lie together in 
the cathedral, in the Chapel 
of the Kings. Their statues 
kneel one on each side of 
the altar, and in the centre 
of the chapel are their se- 
pulchres, and in which they 
are again represented, this 
time in the sleep of death. 
Whatever one may think of 
the doings of Carlos Quinto 
in Granada, it cannot be 
denied that his grandparents 
had a good right to leave 
their mark on the town. They conquered it right 
royally. Perhaps that is why their monuments are 
not of a kind to disgrace the ruins of the Moor. 
Great artists were employed to make them, and the 
work was finished. The sepulchres were carved by 
Peralta, and on the walls of the chapel are bas-reliefs 
devoted to the history of the conquest, not by him, 
but, if all tales be true, by Felipe Vigarny. This 
chapel and its treasures have escaped the destroyer 
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almost entirely; even the whitewasher, who respects 
nothing else in Spain, has kept his defiling brush off 
the Capilla de los Reyes, even off the iron screen, an 
elaborate piece of work, signed by Maestre Bartolomé. 
The coffins of these great rulers rest undisturbed in 
the crypt of the chapel, and with them lie their 
daughter, Joan the Mad, and 
her worthless husband, Philip 
the Handsome. If Ferdi- 
nand has not been dread- 
fully calumniated, he had 
much to do with bringing 
the good-for-nothing Haps- 
burg to his early grave at 
Granada. Perhaps so; but 
they have contrived to be 
very close without quarrel- 
ling these three hundred and 
fifty years and odd. 
Granada, though it lies 
so far south, is a summer 
town. While old Castile, 
far to the north, is burnt 
up to dust, Granada is cool 
and habitable. It owes this 
privilege to the neighbour- 
hood of the Sierra Nevada, 
the Snowy Range, a tower- 
ing chain of mountains, 
which contain the most 
southerly glacier in Europe. 
The Mulahacen, or, as we 
should have spelt it, the 
Muley Hassan, the highest 
peak, nearly reaches thirteen 
thousand feet. As the snow 
lies on much of this range 
all the year round, Granada 
has an unfailing source of 
cool water and cool air at 
hand. Between Granada and 
the lower range of hills, the 
Sierra de Elvira, lies the Soto 
de Roma, an estate which 
every right-minded English- 
man will visit, because it was 
given by the Spaniards to the 
Duke of Wellington, and still belongs to his family. 
Here he will enjoy the beauties of nature ; and if he 
has retained a healthy patriotism, he will reflect on 
his own share in the preservation of Granada. After 
all he belongs to the race which swept out Sebastiani 
before he had time to make a heap of ruins of the 
Alhambra, and which has since, by outlay of money 
and by the charm of literature, defended it from the 
tribe of Bucarelli. Davin Hannay. 
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st To my darkened firmament ; 
.o Kissés make tevive thy wings, 
ty hsart triumphant lex and Sings, 
Promissd Bow resplendent shinss 
Between the sea and térrene lings, 
Through the inconstant wavss arise 
Loves vitdinal isles of Paradise. 
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(Poem by J. A. Blaikie, Design by Walter Crane.) 











THE ROMANCE OF ART. 


A PRETTY TALE. 


HEN Honorius IV. was Pope, a certain kins- 
woman of his, a noble maiden of Verona, was 
secretly wooed, won, and married by the young Count 
of Cunio. In a little while their parents discovered 
what they had done; and from that day there were 
more broken hearts in the world. They moved the 
Pope, who annulled the marriage, and banished the 
priest who performed it. Thus it happened that the 
divorced wife, in her trouble, sought refuge in the 
house of a relative, where she gave birth to twins, a 
boy and a girl. 

By-and-by the young count’s father forced him 
to take to wife another lady; but, nevertheless, agreed 
that he might keep and educate the little twins. The 
new wife had a loving nature, and received them 
with affection, and cherished them as her own. As 
they grew up, they made astonishing progress in 
learning and accomplishments. Isabella, who was 
of a ravishing beauty, did wonders even at the 
age of thirteen: when she understood the Latin 
tongue, and wrote it perfectly ; when she composed 
graceful verses, and knew more than a little of geo- 
metry ; when, too, she could play prettily on several 
instruments, and had began to design and to paint 
with delicacy, taste, and truth, according, that is, 
to the ideas of the time. Her brother, Alberic, was 
also of singular beauty, and accounted one of the 
most charming youths in Italy. At fourteen he could 
manage the great horse, was adept in all manner of 
fence and use of arms, and joined with credit in all 
manly and warlike exercises, as befitted his nobility. 
Like his sister, he understood the Latin tongue, and 
could paint well. Those were times of turbulence 
and strife; and when, at last, Count Cunio was 
obliged to take up arms, young Alberic went forth 
with him to war. Though not more than fourteen, 
and though this was but his first campaign, he was 
given command of a squadron of twenty-five horse. 
With this gallant little force he one day attacked 
and put to flight two hundred of the enemy; but, 
being more valiant than discreet, his impetuosity 
carried him far ahead of his own men, and he was 
surrounded by the fugitives. A desperate fight for 
life ensued ; but, cutting his way through the foe, he 
escaped with a thrust in the arm, and the enemy’s 
banner. Stanching his wound with the silken trophy, 
he rode back in all the pride of victory, and, being 
met by his delighted father, was knighted on the 
spot. As he rose from his knees, Alberic begged 
that he might be allowed to visit his mother. The 


a. 





count was deeply touched, for he still loved that 
noble lady, and thought pitifully of her in her afflic- 
tion ; and he granted his son’s request. 

When Alberic had seen his mother, he returned 
home, and, after a little time, began, with his beautiful 
sister, to design and execute a series of pictures illus- 
trating the glorious achievements of Alexander the 
Great. These works were interrupted by a second 
campaign ; but at last they were completed, and 
Isabella reduced them and engraved them on wood. 
Copies were rubbed on to paper in a beautiful blue 
ink, and presented to Pope Honorius and their rela- 
tions and friends, and they were much applauded. 

About this time Alberic had made a friend of a 
young noble, named Pandolfio (who had fallen pas- 
sionately in love with the charming and accomplished 
Isabella), and with him he started for the war once 
more. It was his last campaign. Side by side they 
fought in many acombat; until, ina struggle against 
desperate odds, Alberic was slain in the very sight of 
his friend, who himself was wounded nigh to death in 
defending him. Thus was cut off, in the full flush 
of his youth, one of the comeliest and pleasantest 
knights of his time. Mourned he was by many, but 
by none more than his beloved sister, who pined 
away with sorrow for his loss, and died when she 
was scarce twenty. 

Such is the pathetic story of Alexander Alberic 
and Isabella Cunio. The gentle reader will be moved 
by its sorrowful romance ; but the reader who is both 
gentle and learned will perceive that that is not its 
only claim to consideration. ‘ Woodcuts,” he (or she) 
will murmur: “woodcuts when Honorius IV. was 
Pope; that must have been between 1285 and 1288— 
a hundred and thirty years prior to the date of the 
earliest authentic specimen, the quaint and vigorous 
‘St. Christopher!’ Truly, they must be interesting 
blocks which were cut by these ingenious and amiable 
twins!” Undoubtedly. Here is a description of 
them, borrowed from Papillon’s “Traité de la Gravure 
en Bois.” In a pleasing cartouch or frontispiece of 
fanciful and Gothic design, and measuring nine inches 
by six, and bearing at the top the arms, presumedly, 
of the Cunio family, the following words are coarsely 
engraved :—“ The Chivalrous Deeds, in figures, of 
the great and magnanimous Macedonian king, the 
courageous and valiant Alexander; dedicated, pre- 
sented, and humbly offered to the most holy father, 
Pope Honorius IV., the glory and stay of the 
Church ; and to our illustrious and generous father 
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and mother, by us, Alexander Alberic Cunio, knight, 
and Isabella Cunio, twin brother and sister; first 
reduced, imagined, and attempted to be executed in 
relief with a little knife, on blocks of wood, joined 
and smoothed by this learned and beloved sister, con- 
tinued and finished together at Ravenna, after eight 
pictures of our designing, painted six times the size 
here represented ; cut, explained in verse, and thus 
marked on paper to multiply the number, and to 
enable us to present them as a token of friendship 
and affection to our relations and friends. This was 
doné and finished, the age of each being only sixteen 
years complete.” 

Following this frontispiece, and of like size, are 
the eight pictures cut on wood; the figures being 
tolerably designed in a semi-Gothic taste, and fairly 
characterised and draped; each picture being sur- 
rounded by a coarse line the tenth of an inch broad, 
and furnished at the bottom with Latin verses 
explaining the subject, and at the top with the 
title. The ink used is an Indian blue, rather pale, 
and in distemper; and the paper “rather brown.” 
The first subject shows Alexander mounted on the 
tamed Bucephalus, a stone bearing the legend: 
“ Isabel. Cunio pinx & sculp.” The second represents 
the passage of the Granicus, near the trunk of a tree 
being the words: “ Alex. Alb. Cunio, Eqa. pinx, Isabel 
Cunio sculp.” The third shows Alexander cutting 
the Gordian knot; Alberic is the engraver in this 
case, and Papillon observes that “This block is not 
so well engraved as the two preceding.” The other 
subjects are: Alexander in the tent of Darius; 
Alexander generously presenting his mistress, Cam- 
paspe, to Apelles, where the figure of the beauty is 
“very agreeable,” and the painter “‘ transported with 
joy at his good fortune;” the battle of Arbela; 
Porus vanquished and brought before Alexander ; 
and the grand triumph of Alexander at Babylon. 
Of the “ Porus Vanquished,” Papillon remarks that 
Le Brun seems to have stolen the composition of his 
celebrated picture from this curious old print. Upon 
the blank leaf, next the last cut, were the following 
words, badly written with pale ink, in “old Swiss 
characters :”—“ This precious volume was given to 
my grandfather, Jan Jacq. Turine, a native of Berne, 
by the illustrious Count Cunio, Chief Magistrate of 
Imola, who honoured him with his generous friend- 
ship. I prize this above all my books because of the 
quarter whence it came into our family, and because 
of the knowledge, the valour, the beauty, and the 
noble and generous desire which those amiable twins 
Cunio had to gratify their, relations and friends. 
Here follows their singular and curious history as 
I have heard it many a time from my venerable 
father, and which I have had written more cor- 
rectly than I could do it myself.” The singular and 
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curious history is that which fills four long octavo 
pages in Papillon, and which I have paraphrased 
above. 

How did Papillon discover this singular volume ? 
His father, it seems, was a designer and printer of 
paper-hangings, and, according to his own account, 
when young he was, some time in 1719 or 1720, en- 
gaged with Papillon ere in papering houses, and 
among others that of one De Greder, a Swiss captain, 
who lived at Bagneux, near Mont Rouge. One day 
after dinner the captain surprised our young Papillon 
reading a book in the library—the shelves of which 
he was covering with a paper “in imitation of 
mosaic.” This led to conversation about books, and 
the antiquity of wood engraving ; and in the end the 
captain produced some very old volumes which he 
had borrowed from a friend, a Monsieur Spirchtvel ; 
and the description quoted above is taken from that 
which Papillon—the candid, the ingenuous, the 
greatly daring—declares he wrote in accordance 
with the explanations De Greder dictated to him. 

And now comes the oddest part of the story. 
Nobody ever saw that volume of extraordinary old 
engravings. ‘There is no trace of it in any library ; 
no mention of it in any writer of the Cunios’ time, 
nor, indeed, in any writer, save those who have bor- 
rowed it from the tomes of Papillon. In short, 


‘gentle reader, the story is fiction from beginning 


to end! Papillon himself never saw the volume. 
Credulous and excessively vain of his discoveries in 
the history of wood engraving, he was also the 
victim of hallucination. A year after he found the 
memoranda of the volume and the story of the Cunio, 
he “had a fit of decided insanity,” from which he 
only recovered by copious bleeding in a madhouse. 
All the same, an eager controversy raged on the 
subject. Simple-minded and credulous writers like 
Ottley and Zani believed the pretty myth; Singer, 
the author of “Researches into the History of 
Playing Cards,” admits that it is truth-like; and, 
of course, the compilers of encyclopedias accepted 
it without question. But though Heineker and 
Bartsch regarded it with contempt, it was not until 
almost our own day that its fabulous character was 
made clear. To show how hopelessly impossible the 
story is would take too long, and would be somewhat 
dull. Besides, is not the exposure to be read at 
length in the Book of Chatto? There let the curious 
look for details and positive proof ; though, for that 
matter, the story is damned by internal evidence. 
Discredited though it be, however, the fancy is fain 
to make much of it. The vision of those ‘amiable 
twins” cutting pictures of the valiant feats of 
Alexander in blocks of wood with little knives 
is but a vision; but it lingers pleasantly in the 
mind. Harry V. Barnett. 








PAGAN 


F the state of 
the culture of 
a nation is to be 
estimated by the 
quality of its art- 
-., products, then the 
. Celtic people who 
inhabited Great 
Britain at the time 
of ‘Cesar’s inva- 
sion must cer- 
tainly occupy a 
high place in the 
scale of civilisa- 
tion. A very false 
notion of the con- 
dition of the Celtic 
population of these islands is to be derived from the 
ordinary text-books of history, because all the theories 
they contain are founded upon a few meagre par- 
ticulars gleaned from classical authors and not upon 
the more reliable data obtained from modern archzo: 
logical research. Where history pictures a_half- 
naked savage tattooing himself like a New Zea- 
lander, and revelling in bloody Druidie rites, arche- 
ology reveals an artist skilled in metalwork, employ- 
ing his time in the production of objects which were 
luxuries, having long passed that stage of existence 
which was one long struggle with nature for the 
bare necessaries of life. 
Although the ancient British Celt was acquainted 
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CELTIC METALWORK. 
PERIOD. 


less liable to oxidation than iron, have been preserved 
in their original perfect state, where all that remains 
of anything of iron is a shapeless mass of rust. A 
few specimens of early Celtic metalwork in gold exist, 
but it is chiefly on the objects of bronze that the 
greatest amount of ornament was lavished. 

The influence which religion has in all ages 
produced upon art is very remarkable, and the 
consequence of the introduction of Christianity into 
this country was an extraordinary development of 
art-workmanship of all kinds, and its extension to 
MSS. and Scriptural stonework, examples of which 
were unknown in Pagan times. A distinct line must 
therefore be drawn between Celtic Pagan art and 
Celtic Christian art, for although very beautiful 
forms of ornament existed in Pagan times, the in- 
fluence of Christianity was necessary to make Celtic 
art blossom forth into the fulness of its beauty. In 
the present article it is proposed to deal only with 
Celtic metalwork of the Pagan period, leaving for 
another occasion that of Christian times. Since the 
Renaissance it has become so much a matter of custom 
to look to classical sources for art inspiration that it 
is often forgotten that this country possessed nearly 
two thousand years ago a national style of art, which 
is so peculiar, and contains s* many elements of 
originality, that it is quite impossible to confound 
it with any other. May it not be worth while 
considering whether some, at least, of the various 
beautiful forms of Celtic ornament cannot be made 
use of by the modern designer ? 





II.—THE RISE BRIDLE-BIT. 


with the use of iron in the manufacture of implements 
and weapons, he still continued to make many of the 
more ornamental objects of bronze. It is fortunate 
that this was the case, as the objects of bronze, being 


The specimens of Celtic Pagan metalwork to be 
studied are preserved in various public and private 
collections, the finest being in the British Museum, 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy of Dublin, 





and the Museum of Na- 
tional Scotch Antiquities 
of Edinburgh. They have 
been found often asso- 
ciated with sepulchral re- 
mains, or in hoards buried 
for safety, but in many 
eases they have been lost 
by the original owner and 
found accidentally several 
centuries later. They con- 
sist of horse-trappings, 
chariot fittings, helmets, 
shields, sword and dagger 
sheaths, mirrors, armlets, 
spoon-like objects, &c. 
They are made of bronze, 
either cast or wrought 
with the hammer; if cast, 
the ornamental features 
depend on the shape given 
to the mould, and if 
wrought, the decoration 
consists of repoussé work. 
They are also often further 
ornamented with chasing 
and enamel. The process 
of casting was applied to 
armlets, spoon-like ob- 
jects, mirrors, handles, 
bridle-bits, and harness 
mountings. Helmets, 
shields, sword-sheaths, and 
trumpets were of wrought 
bronze. Enamel was used 
for decorating armlets, 
bridle-bits, and harness 
mountings. The skill ex- 
hibited in casting bronze 
is very considerable, as 
is proved by the produc- 
tion of such exquisite 
pieces of workmanship as 
the admirable armlet 
found on the Culbin Sands, 
Morayshire, and the 
bridle-bit found at Rise, 
near Hull (u.). In the 
case of the latter it will 
be observed that the cast- 
ing is in three separate 
pieces linked together, and 
a bridle-bit was found at 
Analore, co. Monaghan, 
consisting of as many as 
five pieces similarly joined. 
351 
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Nothing is known as to the method adopted in pro- 
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that one found on the Culbin Sands, Elginshire. 


ducing such elaborate castings, but itis probable that The whole is made in one casting, but the coils 


the mould was made of some 

plastic material and not of 

stone, as was the case in the 

manufacture of bronze celts and 

spear-heads. The alloy used | 
consisted of about 90 per cent. 

of copper and 10 per cent. of 

tin, and sometimes a small pro- 
portion of lead and zine. 

When the metal is wrought 
with the hammer it is beaten 
out into a thin plate and the 
ornament produced by means of 
repoussé work on a flat ground. 

The enamelling employed 
is that known as champ-levé 
as distinguished from cloisonné. 
In the former case the space or field (champ), to be 
filled in with any particular colour, is removed (levé) 
by a process of excavating with a tool, as in pre- 
paring the block for a woodcut, the divisions between 
each colour being the boundaries of the part hollowed 
out, which are left untouched at the original level. 
The hollows thus formed are filled in with a vitreous 
paste coloured with different metallic oxides, and the 
surface of the whole rendered level by polishing. 
Cloisonné enamel is executed on a flat plate of metal, 
each compartment (cloison) of colour being separated 
from the next by a dividing wire fixed to the plate 
and bent into the outline required. Enamelling on 
metal, although apparently known to the ancient 
Egyptians, was not by any means common beyond 
the area of Great Britain in pre-Christian times. The 
well-known quotation from Philostratus, who lived 
in the reign of Severus, in the third century A.D., is 
to the effect that the barbarians of the regions of the 
ocean are skilled, as it is said, in fusing colours upon 
heated brass, which become as hard as stone, and 
in this way render the ornamentation thus imparted 
to the object durable. 

Amongst the most beautiful specimens of Celtic 
cast bronze are a series of armlets, which have all been 
found from time to time within the area of Scotland, 
except one which was found in Ireland. Dr. Ander- 
son divides them into three classes: (1) those made in 
the imitation of a snake, taking three coils round the 
arm and terminating with a head at each end; (2) 
those of penannular form, with expanded circular 
ends, but still retaining the snake-like appearance 
of the former though all the coils are joined; (3) 
those of penannular form with expanded circular ends, 
but having the coils all joined together and running 
parallel to each other, instead of spirally. 

Of the first class a magnificent specimen was 
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are separate, and are concave 
inside and convex outside. 
The ornament consists of raised 
lozenge-shaped projections and 
spiral work. The eyes of the 
snake-like head at each end 
are made of blue glass. Only 
three other armlets of a similar 
kind have been found, and they 
are very inferior in design to 
the one just described. The 
greatest number of armlets 
belong to the third class, three 
pairs and five single specimens 
being known to exist. One of 
the best examples is a pair 
_ found at Pitkelloney, Perth- 
shire, now in the British Museum (vi. and vi). The 
coils are ornamented with raised almond-shaped pro- 
jections placed diagonally, and connected by curved 
lines also in relief. The expanded circular ends have 
round holes in the centre of each, filled in with 
bronze plaques ornamented with patterns produced 
in red and yellow enamel. These plaques are each 
fixed with two-small iron pins. Of the second class of 
armlet, which is intermediate in form between those 
of the first and third class, three single specimens 
have been found. They are exactly similar to those 
of the first class; except that the coils run spirally 
instead of being parallel. Altogether, then, there have 
been found twelve single specimens and two pairs of 
armlets. These vary in external diameter from 3} 
to 63 inches, and in weight from 10 oz. to 3% Ibs. 
Notwithstanding the great weight of some of them 
there is no doubt as to their use, for a pair found at 
Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, show unmistakable traces of 
wear. In only one case has an armlet been found 
associated with remains tending to throw light on 


’ its age, namely, the one discovered at Stanhope, in 


Peebleshire, together with a saucepan of Roman 
manufacture. In two cases armlets have been found 
in underground houses which probably belong to the 
period of the Roman occupation, as there are instances 
of Samian ware being found in similar structures. 
Some very curious articles of cast bronze, spoon- 
like in shape and with Pagan Celtic forms of orna- 
mentation, are to be seen in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. An example found in London, and now in 
the British Museum, is shown in our initial. The 
use of these objects is unknown, but if a sugges- 
tion may be ventured, perhaps they were castanets. 
They have been generally found in pairs. In some 
instances there is a small circular hole through 
the side of the bowl of the spoon, ‘and in others 
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there are two lines drawn at right angles across 
the bowl, intersecting in the centre of it. The 
bowl of the spoon is pointed and very shallow, the 
handle is a circular dise with concentric mould- 
ings, joined on to the bowl by wings on each side, 
which are ornamented with projecting bosses con- 
nected by spiral lines; the backs of the handles 
are also often ornamented. There are two pairs of 
these spoons in the Museum at Edinburgh, two 
pairs in the Dublin Museum, one pair in the Ash- 
molean, one pair and a single one in the British. 
Several beautiful 
bronze mirrors of 
Pagan Celtic work- 
manship have been 
found at different 
times in Great 
Britain. Their form 
is the same as that 
used as a symbol 
(generally together 
with a comb) on the 
Christian sculptured 
stones of Scotland. . 
The mirror itself is 
a circular plate of 
thin wrought bronze, 
stiffened round the 
edge by a beading, 
highly polished on 
the front and orna- 
mented on the back 
with patterns of en- 
graved spiral lines 
filled in partially 
with hatching. The 
handle is of cast 
bronze in the form 
of a loop. The 
diameter of the mir- 
rors varies in diffe- 
rent examples from 
5 to 103 inches, and 
the length of the 
handle from 34 to 
5inches. A typical 
specimen (v.), found 
at Trelan Bahow, in Cornwall, is now in the British 
Museum. Four other mirrors of this kind have 
been found: at Mount Batten, near Plymouth, 
together with the handles of two others; at Warden, 
near Bedford; at Birdlip, near Gloucester ; and one 
that was purchased in Paris is now in Liverpool 
Museum. Besides these there are three others of a 
different type: one with iron disc and plain straight 
handle, found at Arras, Yorkshire ; one with a plain 
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turned handle found at Gilton, in Kent; and a third 
found at Balmaclellan, in Kirkeudbrightshire, which 
has a handle formed of a thin plate of bronze joined to 
the mirror by a piece of bronze with repoussé orna- 
ment. In three instances the mirrors have been 
found associated with cist-burials. 

Bronze appears to have been largely used by the 
ancient Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain for the 
manufacture of warlike accoutrements. Whilst the 
blades of swords and daggers were made of iron, the 
sheaths on which ornament could be lavished were 
made of wrought 
bronze. Several 
beautiful examples 
of sword - sheaths 
may be seen in the 
British Museum, the 
decoration consist- 
ing of spiral curves 
produced in repoussé 
work. Helmets were 
also made of 
wrought bronze, and 
often had extra- 
ordinary projections 
resembling horns. 
In the British Mu- 
seum there is a 
helmet of this de- 
scription found in 
the Thames, near 
Waterloo _ Bridge, 
the ear-like projec- 
tions being riveted 
and the head-piece 
ornamented with re- 
poussé work. A hel- 
met with large horns 
curling over exists in 
the Museum at Ab- 
botsford. Two re- 
markably fine shields 
of Celtic workman- 
ship are preserved 
in the British Mu- 
seum; both, curiously 
enough, found in 
rivers, perhaps being lost by ‘their owners whilst 
crossing; one was got from the river Witham and 
the other (111.) from the Thames. The body consists 
of an oval plate of thin wrought bronze strengthened 
by aroll round the edge. The surface is flat, with 
repoussé work ornament consisting of spiral curves 
starting from circular bosses of enamel. The curves 
are all of great beauty and drawn with the utmost 
precision. The raised portion, which defines the shape 
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occurs more frequently than any 
other in these finds is that of 
bridle-bits. Most of these are 
quite plain, or with mouldings 
only, but there are at least three 
very highly ornamented specimens 
known. One of these is the 
bridle-bit found at Rise (11.). It 
is of cast bronze, ornamented with 
trumpet-shaped spirals and bosses 
.of blue and red enamel. Of the 
other elaborately ornamented and 
enamelled examples which I have 
referred to, one was found at Bir- 
renswark, Dumfrieshire, and is 
now in the Museum at Edin- 
burgh; and the other, which I 
need not describe, at Analore, co. 





of the curve, is of a moulded section, altering its shape 
as the curve changes its direction, and gradually ex- 
panding or contracting as it flows onward. The edge 
of this moulding is always made sharp, so as to em- 
phasise the curve and give a distinct line, separating 
the side on which the light falls from the one in 
shadow: The exquisite effect of light and shade thus 
produced may be realised by observing how much 
the beauty of a moulding is increased when it is on a 
curved surface, as in the case of an arch moulding, 
instead of being straight, and then’ considering how 
much more subtle the play of light and shade be- 
comes if the section of the moulding be altered 
as the curve proceeds. The beauty of much of the 
Celtic metalwork is due to the fact that the design 
is conceived in three dimensions instead of two. 

Of horse-trappings and chariot 
furniture, the principal finds have 
been at Polden Hill, Somerset- 
shire, in 1801; at Hagbourn 
Hill, Berkshire, in 1803; at 
Westhall, Suffolk; Stanwick, 
Arras, and Rise, Yorkshire; all 
the objects discovered being now 
in the British Museum. There 
are also several specimens of 
‘ horse-trappings in the Norwich 
Museum, found at Saham Toney, 
in Norfolk. The age of some of 
these finds may be approximately 
fixed; at Westhall a coin of 
Faustina, a Roman lamp, and 
some Samian ware were found; 
at Hagbourn Hill a bronze spear 
and socketed celt were found. 
Perhaps the class of object which 


Monaghan. 

Next to bridle-bits, rings of 
various shapes and sizes are of most common 
occurrence. The exact use of these rings is not 
apparent, but they were probably for the reins or 
some part of the harness to run through. In 


‘most cases the rings have a portion marked off with 


two flanges for fixing on to the harness. The 
rings are ornamented with projections of various 
shapes, like segments of an orange, placed on the 
rings in different positions (1v.). Some very beau- 
tiful rings ornamented with enamel were found 
at Westhall, Suffolk. Cast-bronze harness mount- 
ings of various shapes occur in great numbers, with 
staples at the back for attachment to straps. There 
is a very beautiful specimen of this kind in the 
British Museum, in the form of a cross covered with 
enamelled patterns. J. Romitty ALLEN. 





VII.—THE PITKELLONEY ARMLETS. 
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“CHLORIS.” 
From THE PicTuRE BY RAPHAEL Sorsi. 


HIS is one of the pleasantest of modern antiques. 
It is prettily fancied, prettily done, prettily 
named, and the effect of it all is of the happiest. 
Be sure that the temple marbles-in the background 
are of Mr. Alma Tadema’s whitest make; that the 
sky beyond and above is of the bluest within the 
compass of paint ; that the shrubs behind the maiden 
are of the softest and darkest green; and that the 
gem is worthy of its setting—that the maiden her- 
self is worthy of her environment. 


It is not an illustration of Horace or Catullus in 
the original; but with most translations of Horace 
and Catullus it would go -capitally. Like them, it 
is thoroughly modern in workmanship and design ; 
and like them it recalls as much of antiquity as the 
artist has been able to see and realise. It is not 
the highest art in the world; but as far as it goes 
it is sufficient. Even prettiness has its raison d’étre, 
and to be justified has only to be completely achieved. 
As this is. 
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A NOTE ON MABUSE. 
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FEW years ago the field 

of art-criticism was in- 
? undated by the theory 
that, to produce a great 
work of art, a high moral 
: aim was necessary. We 
were taught to regard 
all great artists as pro- 





\ phets, little less than 

nN £ {| divinely inspired ; we 
4 were to think of them 

: | as dwelling apart in some 








super-ethereal region, 
busied everlastingly with meditations upon things 
surpassing the ken of ordinary persons, and only 
capable of being shadowed forth through the mys- 
terious cunning of a god-like artist. 

At the last winter exhibition of works by the 
Old Masters we had an opportunity of seeing the 
long famous picture of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” 
by Mabuse—a work known by report to all lovers 
of old Flemish art, but previously seen only by a 
few. It was a large and wonderfully finished pic- 
ture, and, as the result proved, it attracted a great 
deal of general attention. We need not describe it 
here farther than to say that, though painted about 
the year 1506, it embodied and expressed the old- 
fashioned religious ideals of reverence and reserve 
which the men of the Fifteenth Century loved to 
entertain, but which were done away with by the 
Renaissance. The painter of this picture was, at 


this period of his life at any rate, a religious artist, 
a man imbued with the old religious notions, a work- 
man, in fact, of the type of Memling or Roger van 


der Weyden. Here, then, we might imagine was 
one of the exalted souls, the mystic dreamers of an 
ideal world. If we judged him by this picture alone 
we should be led to make of him a person of devout 
life, patient, contemplative, and serene. Such a 
judgment, however, would be wholly mistaken. The 
man was in the grasp of the ideas of his day, as all 
artists always are, but they were not ideas he could 
ever himself have originated. He painted them be- 
cause they were the ideas he was paid for painting, 
and he painted them in the manner he had been 
taught. As for the man himself, he was as thought- 
less and merry a soul as the world, even of that merry 
day, could readily have turned out. Carel van 
Mander frankly calls him a person “of dissolute 
habits.” “Still,” he continues, “strange as it may 
seem, never was painter more skilful, careful, or 
painstaking in his work.” “ Dissolute ” is probably 
too strong a word, but there is no doubt that Mabuse 
was a thoroughly “ good fellow,” too fond, perhaps, 
of the bottle, but essentially happy of heart, a 
rounded, laughter-loving human soul. Such, at any 
rate, when the whole body of his work is taken into 
consideration, seems to have been his character. He 
was born into a-world of cracking and crumbling ideals, 
and as soon as he was old enough to recognise the 
drift of things he turned his back steadfastly on them, 
and set his face towards the new land of worldly 
promise. Art had been soaring for centuries; she 
was now about to settle upon earth. She had glori- 
fied the Church till she was tired; she was now going 
to glorify the cottage, the fishing-boat, and the 
village tavern. Mabuse did not live long enough to 
see the change wholly accomplished, but he was one 
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of the first to reveal the new tendency. When the 
ideals of art change, the style of art, its modes of ex- 
pression, change also. Conception and style always 
go hand in hand, even as passion and speech. When 
the ideals of the Fifteenth Century lost their hold 
upon artists’ minds the style of that century gave 
place to a new style. Mabuse was, as I say, one 
of the first to manifest this change of style. He 
began, conscientiously enough, to paint in the style 
of Memling and Van der Weyden ; but as luck would 
have it, he was snatched off to Italy in the suite of 
a travelling prince, and there the sight of the great 
things being made, and the conversation and ex- 
pressed aspirations of the artists of Rome, turned 
his head, and with a bound he plunged into an 
untried ocean of possibility. 

Religious art was not likely to make much pro- 
gress in the hands of such a man; but his skill and 
inventiveness were not for that reason wasted. He 
was destined to turn more and more away from the 
old-fashioned transcendental conceptions, and to face 
instead, with a lusty delight, the more tangible 
mystery of man. To the end of his life, indeed, he 
had to paint religious subjects, but he treated them 
in a secular fashion, showing always his preference 
for the world, of fact over the world of fancy. He 
was only happy in his art when he was painting 
man. 


He went to Italy a perfunctory artist of the 
old school, he came back an enthusiastic innovator of 
the new. He cast behind him the angels of heaven, 
and made the faces of men his study and delight. 
Portraiture thenceforward became a great art in his 


hands. Man, the delight of the tavern, became 
also the delight of the painting-room. That ardent 
humanity, which made Mabuse the frolicsome person 
that he was, fitted him to be an artist of the new era. 
In former days you had to seek for artists amongst 
the graver classes, among men with an ideal—of 
conduct, of philosophy, of dignity of thought and 
loftiness of feeling ; henceforward a man must be 
gay and roundly sympathetic before he could paint 
with gusto the range of subjects which purchasers of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries cared to 
buy. Thus the artists of the Fifteenth and those of 
the two following centuries were not only imbued 
with different ideals, they were men of a different 
sort. Those who might have been artists in the 
Fifteenth Century would have chosen a different 
career in the Sixteenth. 

It is interesting to watch this transference of 
art from one to another group of men. The scene of 
the change was Italy rather than Flanders. Mabuse 
set the example of going across the Alps to learn a 
new style of work and to enjoy another manner of 
life. Many others followed him, and a wild enough 
set they all were when they met together at Rome. 
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There are fine tales of their doings in the Eternal 
City, of their clubs and their revels and their happy- 
go-lucky mode of life. The world was a joyous 
place to them, a theatre of happy sights and happy 
sounds, a house of love and wine and laughter; and 
they lived just as they pleased in it, let no day go 
by without its jest, content to snatch a passing frolic 
out of each passing hour. 

Yet it must not be thought that when art de- 
serted the lofty flights of medieval fancy she 
was thereby degraded. Joy and reverence are alike 
human passions. Village dances and choruses of 
angels can both be the subjects of great pictures 
when they are made the medium for the expression 
of human passions, and it is the same grand humanity 
that gives glory to the portrait of an old peasant 
grandmother and to a conception of the queen of an 
ideal realm of bliss. Art had sooner or later to pass 
from the Church to the folk, and in so passing it. 
lost no tittle of its power; much rather did it gain 
in vigour as it widened its scope. The change was 
produced first of all by a reaction. It was one of 
the symptoms of the great reaction which European 
society experienced at the time of the so-called 
Reformation, a reaction which destroyed much that 
was noble and great, causing for a time a rupture 
of those relations with the immediate past which are 
always full of strength for the present and of pro- 
mise for the future, but producing afterwards an 
opportunity for unfettered advance, that might, 
perhaps, have been attained at a less sacrifice, but 
which once attained has enabled us and our nearer 
forefathers to advance into wider fields, not of art 
only but of all knowledge whatsoever. The past, in 
leaving us, has taken away with it many elements 
which we cannot afford wholly to lose. In the pre- 
sent day a large section of the brain-workers of 
Europe is busy trying to win back something of that 
which the men of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries too lightly abandoned ; yet in the main we _ 
cannot but acknowledge that what they did was 
more powerful for lasting good than what they lost 
was productive of enduring evil. We may call them 
irreverent ; so they were; but they did not drive 
reverence from the earth. On the contrary, they 
have brought us to the standpoint whence we may 
revere whole areas of nature and humanity which in 
former days were despised and scorned. Much that 
we have learnt to contemplate with delight has been 
brought before us in this newer and grander aspect 
by the so-called ribald crew, who abandoned the 
ideals and broke the beautiful idols which their fore- 
fathers took so long to discover and to set up, and 
which we also now once again can look back upon 
with reverence and admiration, nay, even with a 
little envy. W. Martin Conway. 
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RIMARILY a piece of decoration, an essay in 

colour and tone, the original of our frontis- 
piece—Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Chivalry ”—has been 
loudly discussed and persistently misunderstood. 
If the painter had professed to depict an episode 
from romance, an incident from the “ TIdylls 
of the King,” for instance, little would have been 
heard. of its allegorical character. As it is, his 


duces a diaphanous effect almost suggestive of a 
painting on glass. There is a transparency and 
ethereal brilliancy in the colour which gives the pic- 
ture'a place apart from all others in the Academy. 
The tree to which the lady is bound, and the wood- 
land scene about her, are more substantial in effect 
than the figures. These indeed lack something of 
vitality, of solidity, and character; the victorious 





(Painted by C. Van Haanen. 


picture has been treated as an allegory pure and 
simple, an abstract representation of chivalry from 
the point of view of modern sentiment. Hence it 
is not surprising it has been generally censured. 
Allegory the picture is not, but merely a simple and 
intelligible presentment of circumstances typical of 
the age of chivalry. It needs no interpretative 
medium, no special sympathetic insight: only an 
eye for colour, only a feeling for the plastic quali- 
ties. of the painter’s material. Simple and direct 
in design, it is far otherwise in execution. The 
figures are merged in a golden-green light that 
irradiates the landscape, and this illumination pro- 


Grosvenor Gallery, 1885.) 


knight is almost as void of expression as his foe, who 
is dead at his feet. “He is but an accessory, like the 
horse, in the decorative scheme of the composition ; 
only in the turned face of the lady, eager to scan 
her deliverer, have we a touch of the dramatic 
element needful. The charm of Mr. Dicksee’s pic- 
ture lies in its vague and tender harmonies, in its 
achievement of a daring and personal invention in 
colour. His knight has not the martial bearing 
and virility of the old conception of romance, such 
as Scott’s,-for instance; he is Perceval rather, as 
interpreted by Lord Tennyson and by Wagner, with 
a touch of Passionate-Brompton thrown in. The lady 
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wants passion and humanity, and is far other than In the next gallery to that where hangs Mr. 
the gallant and fascinating heroines we read of in Dicksee’s work are several pictures that are fresh 
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HOW WE CAUGHT A SHOAL OF PILCHARDS OFF THE CORNISH COAST. 


(Drawn by C. Napier Hemy. Royal Institute, 1885.) 


Perey and old balladry. She would probably get her 
to a nunnery when released, or would involve her them. 
rescuer in a metaphysical discussion, as a modern girl 


might favour him with her views on esoteric Buddhism. _well-characterised figures, excellent truth of atmos- 
352 


and vigorous enough to relieve the monotony about 
Mr. F. Brown’s “Our Playground” is a 
powerful and very sincere study, with its effective 
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phere, life-like and unaffected in presentment. The 
Thames Embankment is at times rather a deserted 
highway, scarcely less silent than the great river 
flowing by. But it has its children’s hour, when the 
wayside seats are occupied by crowds of merry romp- 
ing youngsters, or by wayfarers of sad and depressing 
aspect. Mr. Brown has painted the scene with 
unadorned veracity. In the same room are Mr. 
Hamilton Jay’s impressive little landscape, “‘Dreary, 
Dull November,” and Mr. Dendy Sadler’s “The 
Salad ”—the latter a good example of the artist’s 
humour, though we have seen the three priests who 
are concocting the salad in other company. The 
humour is good of its kind, but it is not of the 
kind that bears repetition. Mr. Ernest Parton’s low- 
toned landscape, ‘‘ English Homes,” is the best of 
a number of studies of Streatley-on-Thames. Mr. 
V. C. Alger’s clever little Devonshire landscape, 
“Carrying Sand,” is very fresh and vivid, with a 
quality of sunshine that is Spanish rather than 
English. It pleasantly contrasts with much dull 
grey, well meant for harmony, and heavy lugubrious 
tone. 

Our second illustration is after Mr. C. Napier 
Hemy’s larger drawing at the Royal Institute. 
“How we Caught a Shoal of Pilchards off the 
Cornish Coast” is a brilliant presentment of one 
of the most exciting moments in the fisher’s occu- 
pation. The crisis animates the crews of the boats 
to vigorous action; the shoal has been encom- 
passed, and within the narrowing limits of the 
nets the sea is alive with fish, above which the 
eager men lean, relieving the burdened nets with 
what speed they can. The picturesque qualities 
of Mr. Hemy’s picture are of great value, are 
attainments that result only from the most  pro- 
longed study and keen observation. The trained 
and over-observant eye is of course supplemented by 
skilled technique, but executive powers were little 
of themselves without the judgment that selects or 
rejects. The vivid actuality of the scene is enforced 
by the figures, each with his special individuality and 
action, yet all unified by one common inspiration 
and aim. All the detail of the fishermen’s calling, 
the weather-beaten craft, the turmoil of the water 
with its great mazy world of fish, the gleaming sea 
beyond, and the hovering gulls, are presented with 
capital correlation and excellent differentiation of 
values. The marine flavour suggested is wonder- 


fully potent and sharp, and pervades the whole scene, 
fishers, craft, and atmosphere alike. 

At the Academy Mr. Hemy is not represented, 
but at the Grosvenor his strength is apparent in the 
fine marine piece “ Homeward,” and in the “Grey 
Venice.” 
pleasing transcript of the sea-girt city. 


The latter is a singularly fresh and 
The move- 
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ment: of the wind-swept water, the mottled clouds 
and broken lights of the wide, spacious atmosphere, 
are full of truth and force. Here, again, Mr. Hemy 
shows himself a patient student of Nature, an un- 
emitting observer of her phenomena, with the 
assiduity and enthusiasm of a naturalist. His 
interpretation is essentially modern in its accurate 
rendering of the niceties of weather-phases and the 
changeful moods of the atmosphere. 

Like Mr. Hemy—as all the world has been 
scandalised to note—Mr. Van Haanen exhibits at 
the Grosvenor, not at the Academy. The “ Juliet,” 
which is reproduced in our first illustration, is not 
very characteristic of the artist. It has the look of 
an earlier work, so little does it possess in common 
with the de/es of the workshop, the red-haired and 
buxom ideals of the painter’s Venetian work. The 
Juliet of the picture is not the Juliet of the ball- 
room and the balcony, the stage Juliet, vivacious and 
girl-like, but Juliet in the tragic shadow of eclipse, 
drowsed by the apothecary’s potion, and lying in 
unconscious trance in the tomb of the Capulets. It 
has been objected that the picture is not “ pleasing ” 
—as if the pathetic episode of Shakespeare’s play 
was one of the sugared sweets of fancy, and not a 
high imaginative circumstance, full of stern force and 
stirring suggestion. We have too much in British 
art of the piteous striving to please, too little to 
kindle fancy and move the imagination. The desire 
to please is fast becoming a truckling to the cheapest 
and most vulgar sentiment, a mere whim for the 
suffrage of the nursery and the benediction of young 
mammas and inexperienced papas. There is nothing 
theatrical or “ precious” in the sentiment of Mr. 
Van Haanen’s “Juliet.” It is a sombre and 
powerful conception, firmly handled, solidly painted, 
and impressive in effect. The dusky flesh of the 
swooning face is broadly and powerfully modelled, 
and the tone-values of the varying textures of the 
flesh are admirably rendered. Amid the white 
swathed draperies and the great coils of lustrous 
black hair, the massive, powerful face is wrought in 
telling relief, and full of solemn significance. 

Paintings in which humour is the animating spirit 
are rare at the Academy, always excepting the large 
class of works where the humour is a quite uncon- 
scious property of the artist. Mr. Burton Barber’s 
“Once Bit, Twice Shy,” where a small child is 
administering mustard to a bull pup, is a clever and 
popular essay in humour, if not very novel. Mr. 
Yates Carrington’s amusing travesty of the death of 
Polonius is much better. A pet white rat and a fox- 
terrier are the only persons of this moving little 
tragedy in three acts. The scene is the corner of a 
studio, with its properties, including the unfortunate 
victim in his cage on a bracket, and the adventurous 














CHIVALRY. 


(Painted by Frank Dicksze, A.R..A. Royal Academy, 1885.) 
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dog. The latter is painted with truth and force. 
The utmost that can be urged against the detail is 
that in the central picture the box of colours has 
been moved from its place, and in the third scene 
the overturned palette is not the same the eager dog 
is before represented as upsetting. Mr. G. G. Kil- 
burne’s “Companions in Misfortune,” with all its 
humour and whimsicality, is a little incredible. It 


is very hard to conceive how the lion managed to 


get upon the floating tree with his companion in 
adversity. We feel, and the lion seems to feel it 
too, that the least movement will cause the tree to 
roll and the hero to lose his foothold. He holds on 
very gingerly, and his tail betrays his sense of 
insecurity. His expression as he glances upwards 
at the monkey is truly comic, a little disdainful 
and a great deal depressed. Mr. Weekes’s “A 
Daring Highway Robbery,” in which a small 
blubbering child is robbed of a bun by one of a 
company of geese, is a very funny concept, with 


the quality of humour which all may enjoy with’ 


small chance of resistance. 

A fine example of suggestive and artistic brush- 
work is Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “Fish Sale on a 
Cornish Beach,” in this year’s Academy. His view 
of nature is a far more ordinary one than Mr. 
Whistler’s. He expresses very strongly, very sin- 
cerely, and very broadly the natural man’s average 
way of looking at a scene. But his handling is far 
from being naive or unsophisticated. He adopts a 
consistent system of touch, fortunately a masterly 
and effective one. Perhaps the simple, honest, and 
unconventionally observed truth, which is one of the 
merits of the picture, a little jars with its other 
very different and very patent quality of clever, 
elegant, and unconcealed art in the executive parts. 
This, however, if it be a fault, is no very grave one; 
the determined character and consistent squareness of 
the touch is never allowed to interfere with the deli- 
cate truths of representation in drawing and value. 
Though the painting is solid, the sense of wet and 
transparency in the sands and shadows is excellently 
given by close and delicate adjustment of tone. Un- 
deniably Mr. Stanhope Forbes possesses in a very 
remarkable degree an eye for nature and its subtleties 
of tone and value, together with a strong sense of 
style, and an appreciation of the sacrifices necessary 
to secure unity in the application of any artistic 

- method. 

Many literal people who regard art from a busi- 
ness-like point of view, as they do Bradshaw and the 
guide-books, look on Mr. Whistler as a: charlatan who 
affords them defective information for their money. 
But, in spite of the corroborating verdict of a high 
authority, they are wrong; for Mr. Whistler, though 
he may make a jest of many things, has a sane and 
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serious faith in art itself, apart from the reflected im- 
portance that may fall upon it from association with 
the many more clamorous interests of life. Art is only 
esteemed by many even among its professed prac- 
titioners in proportion as its mere subject or pretext 
may happen to be of consequence in the prejudiced 
eye of the world. Such people see in Titian’s 
“Venus ” the woman, not the painter. They miss 
the special flavours of different styles: as the man 
with pickled palate who only drinks to be revived 
easily confounds a good ordinaire with piquette, 
in the indiscriminating slander that such “ sour 
French stuff is dear at any price.” Treatment, 
however, in the large sense of- the word, is the real 
subject of painting. This it is that makes the true 
difference between a bad chromo and a refined work 
of art. And this it is, and not the cheap imitation 
of natural facts by which a cowboy may distinguish 
a slender woman, a fat woman, and a tree, that 
makes a picture a Raphael, a Rubens, a Corot—and 
therefore priceless. Mr. Whistler does not attempt 
to rival the common picture of commerce on such 
trivial points of accuracy. He stands on the real 
vantage ground of good painters, the suggestive and 
expressive use of the material, let the subject or pre- 
text be what it may. Good’ writing differs from 
bad in little else save the apt and appropriate use 
of words. The more vividly we realise our impressions 
in speech, the less literal and the less accurate we 
become. Even in ordinary conversation we talk of 
black clouds and black looks. Indeed, as has been 
said, ‘Speech is but a bundle of faded metaphors.” 
It is only in painting, which comparatively few 
practise, that people fail to recognise the futility of 
attempts at absolute realism. Were Mr. Whistler a 
writer, he would be understood as one with a per- 
sonal view of his own, selective in incident, and 
delicate and peculiar—imaginative if you will—in 
his choice of words. Asa matter of fact, he is no 
less real and no less true to his impressions than his 
fellow-painters ; he is only bolder, more sensitive, and 
more personal than most of them. 

It is true that by its manner his portrait of Senor 
Sarasate, in the Suffolk Street Gallery—in many 
ways the picture of its year—is open, as good 
things often are, to easy parody. But a bur- 
lesque (when emptied as it must be of the real sig- 
nificance that makes the picture at once a work of 
art, a Whistler, and a portrait of Sarasate) would be 
coarse and ridiculous just in virtue of, and in pro- 
portion to, the admirable breadth of the simplicity 
parodied. Those not deaf to the language of art will 
appreciate how, by the means of this simplicity, the 
unessential details that in real life bury the special- 
ties of men’s appearances have been suppressed. In 
the picture in question only some points are touched 
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firmly and with precision, and these are isolated in 
a selected emptiness. Thus there is put into open 
evidence only such. things as tell for Mr. Whistler’s 
case—as demonstrate what he feels, and what he in- 
tends that those who can read his style shall feel about 
his sitter. Mr. Whistler has conceived his composition, 
colour, and handling in such a way as to render the 
qualities he has felt more conspicuous in his work 
than they are in nature. Everything admitted into 
the composition tends to forward the exposition of 
these qualities of light and surface; and by clever 
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mystery of environment, which suggests much and 
shows little, the head is revealed, modelled perfectly 
though imperceptibly, as if by a suffused yet discreet 
light. The eyes sparkle softly, and the tips of the 
small polished shoes shine; but between these all is 
indecision and vagueness, except where the white 
shirt gleams in opposition to the dark clothes, and the 
ochre tones of the violin, the sole contrast in colour, 
ate detached from the grey darkness. The delicate 
part played by the hieroglyph in relieving the black 
by a touch of implied citron is not to be overlooked. 





A FISH SALE ON A CORNISH BEACH. 
(Painted by J, Stanhope Forbes. Royal Academy, 1885.) 


workmanship the required suppression or vagueness 
of detail is rendered acceptable, harmonious, and 
suitable to the general design. But then you must 
take the pains to comprehend the ensemd/e and enter 
into the low tone of the atmosphere of those depths 
from which Sarasate looks out at you. The gloom 
is as deep as that of a dark Van Dyck, but blacker, 
fresher, less mellow; and like that of the Van Dyck, 
though pitched so low on the scale, it represents air. 
Therein you will find delicately modelled surfaces of 
sober colour, immersed as it were in a large, empty, 
vibrating space, where everything but a rare touch or 
two is defined as mistily as objects seen through: 
water. The light illuminates nothing but the figure, 
which is consequently nearly everywhere a shade 
lighter than the surrounding space. Out of this 


Nothing keeps your eye from the head or un- 
duly diverts your attention from the representation 
of the man, unless it be that the white shirt acts 
rather too importantly against the clothes on the 
right side, and by so doing emphasises the violin 
nearly as much as the head. 

With these two pictures—in their several ways 
and degrees the best and most noteworthy of their 
year—we conclude our summary of the current art 
of 1885. The season, it may be added, has been 
remarkable for everything save an abundance of good 
work. It has been almost as fruitful of scandals as 
of bad pictures, almost as rich in noise and rumour 
as it has been poor in artistic interest and barren of 
artistic results. Perhaps the best that can be said 
of it is that it gave us Mr. Whistler’s “ Sarasate,” 





PABLO SARASATE, 


(Painted by J. M'Neil: Whistler. Royal Society of British Artists, 1885.) 
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witnessed the purchase of a good thing for the 
Chantrey Gallery, bestowed an academical degree 
upon the least academical of living painters, and 
converted Mr. Millais into a real baronet. This is 
much, no doubt ; but it is as nothing in comparison 
with the account per contra—with the entries. on 
the opposite page. ~Hereon is written the great 
and noble protest of the British Matron against the 
loveliest and most honourable of all the expressions 
of art. - Here is the story of the mysterious desperado 
—by some supposed to be a rejected painter—who, 
ignorant of the first principles of vengeance, and 
failing to perceive that he could do nothing so cruel 
to the objects of his hate as leave them alone, 
went privily about the Academy, scratching certain 
pictures with a pin, and foolishly anticipating the 
feelings of posterity. Here, too, is the tale of how 
the Academicians repudiated Mr. Van Haanen, and 
only suffered him to be represented by deputy ; here 
the grisly record of the Chantrey purchases; here 
the dreadful total of the rejected ; here the ghastly 
report of the horrors of the line; the line—a Gol- 
gotha of art. Last, but not least, here are redacted 
and epitomised the conclusions of the British art- 
critic: with a synopsis of his opinions as to the 
conduct of academical affairs; a selection of the 
epithets applied by him to such works as seemed 
more completely representative of academical talent 
and the academical tradition ; and a tabulated state- 
ment of such arguments as he has thought fit to 
adduce in support of the general plea for academical 
reform. That all this is matter for grave reflection 
none will doubt; and the President and the Council 
will do well to lay it to heart. 

For, the fact is, the Royal Academy is no longer 
a name to charm with. The time is past of its 
authority in matters of art; and though to be 
rejected is still a serious disappointment, it is no 
longer a disgrace. The public, moreover, are fast 
becoming disdainful of its pretentions, and fast 
wearying of the spectacle of collective egoism which 
it presents. They have recognised that it is in no- 
wise equal to its responsibilities, and that its constitu- 
tion is as glaring an anachronism as the laws by 
which it is governed ; and they have begun to enquire 
how much longer it will escape the touch of what 
is pre-eminently an age of disestablishment.. As an 
educational institution its influence is practically 
non-existent: it has little or nothing to teach; and 
its students, as soon as they have passed the cur- 
riculum it imposes on them, make haste to betake 
themselves to France, to learn, not only how to 
paint and draw, but to forget as much as they can 
of the practice and theory acquired in its schools. 
In Paris they are taught to see and to represent; no 
painter warns them back from the unholy and un- 
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necessary study of the nude; they may profit by the 
example of men who are primarily not idealists, but 
craftsmen. They have found out that to be a painter 
you must first of all be able to paint ; that you may 
practice the academical tradition for years, and find 
yourself farther off at the end than at the beginning; 
that such Englishmen as could show them anything 
are far too busy money-making to give them a single 
thought ; and the result is that French influences 
are strengthening and multiplying year by year, and 
year by year the Academy is falling farther into the 
past. It cannot teach, and it will not learn ; and as 
a foundation for the recognition and encouragement 
of art it is even more impotent and idle than as a 
centre of education. Of the degradation of the line 


_this year we have spoken in such terms as seemed 


fitting ; and we shall say no more of it now. It 
has to be remembered, however, that the presence 
of all those masterpieces could only be secured by 
the exclusion of a corresponding number of works 
by other men. Mr. Herbert has a right to eight 
several places, and he was generous enough to take 
no more than seven ; Messrs. Long, Sidney Cooper, 
and others were less prodigal of themselves and less 
greedy of space, so that’ perhaps they are entitled to 
a certain amount of praise. There -can be no doubt, 
however, that the line would have looked all the 
better, and the Academy seemed by so much the less 
contemptible, had these gentlemen been less magnifi- 
cently represented, and their places filled by the 


thirty or forty outsiders for whom there would have 


been room. Of course the answer is that the Aca- 
demicians are in their own house, and that whoso 
is not of their company is admitted only on suffer- 
ance.. This is no doubt the case; and that it is so 
is an irresistible argument against the fitness of the 
Royal Academy to represent a nation’s art. 

The truth is, the Academy has not kept pace with 
the times, but, like so many legacies from the past, 
is rapidly developing into a practical anachronism. 
It is still fashionable, and in a sense still influential : 
so that a place at its banquets and its private views 
is yet in request, and the fact that a painter is re- 
jected from its contributions is in some sort a sen- 
tence to a year’s distress. But at exhibition time it 
is far more derided for its shortcomings than praised 
for its achievement; and on all save occasions of 
feasting and after-dinner oratory, its claims upon the 
national consideration are visited with scant respect. 
That it must change or be swept away is inevitable. 
It would be well if the change might come from 
within ; from without its operation cannot fail to be 
other than deadly. As we have said, the present 
is a disestablishing age; and a co-operative society 
for the production and sale of pictures is not more 
sacred than a national church. 
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ie England the employment of wall 

tiles, though it cannot be called a 
novelty, has received a very consider- 
able impulse of recent years. In the 
East, whence, in common with most 
of our decorative devices, this fashion 
is derived, they have been used on a 
large scale for many centuries. © In 
Persia and Syria, in Turkey and 
Egypt, large buildings, such as mosques 
and caravansaries, are covered within 
and without with tiles of the greatest 
splendour. The scintillating glories of 
some of these edifices, with their walls 
glistening with reflét métallique and all 
the colours of the rainbow, and lit 


with jewelly glass, realise perhaps 
better than anything else the popular - 


notion of Oriental luxury and magnifi- 


cence. Something of their splendour was introduced 


into the Peninsula by the Moors, and the azulejos 
of Spain have hitherto perhaps been the most notable 
instance of the employment in Europe of coloured 


faience for the decoration of walls. In connection with 
this subject, the names of the Della Robbias will occur 
to all; but their works, large and magnificent as many 
of them were, partook rather of the nature of sculp- 
ture than flat plating of blank surfaces, and were 
in substitution of sculpture, and not of hangings or 
panellings or other ordinary coverings for undecorated 
walls. It was perhaps in Holland amongst northern 
countries that the tile first appeared as such a sub- 
stitute, but the use of it in this way was but partial 
there. For the dados of courtyards, for dairies, for 
spaces about chimney-corners, for the outside of 
stoves, and for places generally requiring constant 
sluicing with water, they were found convenient by 
a proverbially cleanly people; and from Holland they 
came to England, where great quantities were at one 
time made at Bristol and Liverpool and other places. 
For bathrooms they were, and are perhaps still, most 
commonly used in England; and till within the last 
few years it would perhaps have been impossible to 
find in the United Kingdom any apartment which 
was covered from floor to ceiling with glazed pottery. 
The cleanliness, the durability, and the effectiveness 
of this means of decoration are so apparent that 
future ages may wonder why its general employment 
was so long delayed ; but amongst other reasons there 
are two which are palpable at present to all. In the 
first place, the appearance of tiles is uncomfortable in 


a wet and cold climate; and, in the next, they are 
not so cheap as paint or paper. 

There are many other reasons why they should 
not be adopted for ordinary dwelling-rooms, at least 
not for some time; but these two objections, if they 
have not been removed, have at least been moderated 
of recent years. The dislike of a cold and glitter- 
ing surface is indeed but a comparatively small bar to 
the use of such tiles as those produced at Burman- 
tofts. The “ Dutch tiles” were made in imitation 
of Chinese blue and white; and with few excep- 
tions, such as the German stove and paving tiles, 
nearly all glazed tiles all over the world had a white 
ground of stanniferous enamel or white clay. Now, 
however, the use of coloured glazes is general, and 
the chilliness of appearance is reduced to the reflecting 
surface of the glaze. This also is being in a mea- 
sure overcome by the employment of uneven surfaces 
of different grains 
which blunt and 
diffuse the light, and 
of glazes which are 
dull and have little 
more reflective 
power than paint. 

Many experiments 
in such glazes and 
grounds have been 
made at Burman- 
tofts with success, 
and it may be ex- 
pected that before 
long the judicious 
mean between glassi- 
ness on the one hand 
and paintiness on 
the other will be 
reached. It must, 
however, be ad- 
mitted that there 
are other defects in 
the appearance of 
faience, which, if 
they do not produce 
dulness, are yet not 
quite comfortable. 
These are the hard- 
ness of its texture 
and the unyielding 
quality of its colour 
—that is, in com- 
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parison with wood and paper. Some of the Bur- 
mantofts tiles, however, show that these difficul- 
ties may be partially surmounted, having at a 
little distance ‘much the same effect as stamped 
leather ; and others are coloured with tints which, 
when used for mouldings of chimney-pieces— and 
dados, produce on the eye a sensation of rmt 
and softness akin to that of rag and Amé 
walnut wood. “ms eX 
Materials which all io 





be. great ‘disadvantage, and - fae 

| Battle ‘to. fight before it conquers. ‘our 
domestic prejudices, -But in places where we do not 
look for the satisfaction of our sense of. home comforts, 





these disadvantages of 
slighter extent, oi 


and at once. No one, for pein Se wedded to. 


the accustomed dirty paper and dingy woodwork of a 
public dining-room as to resent the substitution of 
clean tiles, or will sigh for a balustrade of rusty iron 
in place of one of pottery; and, generally speaking, in 
places of public resort, whether restaurant or church 
or public hall, this: novel material may be said to 
have a fair field and no favour. Judging from the 


experience of the last few years, it is likely to 
supersede stone and iron, marble and wood, for many 
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uses and in many places. It has one grand quality— 
versatility ; 3 it can serve many masters, it can imi- 
tate many substances. There is scarcely any design 
which an artist can conceive, whether he be painter, 
sculptor, or architect, which cannot be realised in 
some degree in baked clay. 

At Burmantofts the clay is found on the spot; 
with coal, moreover, to bake it. Both clay and coal 


-come out of the same hole; and within what may almost 


literally be called a few yards the clay is crushed and 








sifted, and: jo and mixed, and pugged and 
wedged, and moulded and baked. The Burmantofts 
estate is, nevertheless, of some one hundred and fifty 
-actes in extent, and the buildings upon it cover about 
fifteen. ‘At a distance it looks like a desert, varied 


~ with enormous dust-heaps and an occasional chimney. 


‘What I have called a hole is not (at least the visible 
part of it) of large diameter, being of but sufficient 


“'size'to admit of two lifts, each big enough to carry 


a small truck. But the importance of a hole is not 
to be judged by the apparent size of its aperture. 
The shaft descends sixty-six yards, at the bottom of 
which is a horse-road some three-quarters of a mile long, 
from each side of which stretch out galleries large 
enough to admit a small truck with a man pushing 
it with bended body. In this underground world 
horses live and die, and men, beginning as boys, spend 
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the working part of their lives. Sixty inall,orthere- think, when a truck came up with a chalk message 
abouts, of human beings go down into the pit com- written on a bit of board—a message which required 


IvV.—A GROUP OF POTS, 


paratively clean and clear-eyed in the morning, and some explanation to the unmitiated. It was “1 tran 

thence they come up positively grimy and blinking in Coaming,” and meant, being interpreted, that only 

the evening. Friday, the day I was there, is pay-day, one more train of trucks was coming that day. Up 

when they knock off earlier. It was about five, I the train came, a truck at a time, some of coal and 
353 
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some of clay, for they are “got” together, and on 
each truck was a label with the number of the man 
to whose credit the truck was to be put. Sometimes, 
instead of coal or clay, a truck would contain a boy or 
two boys, and, no doubt after I left the mouth, a 
man, until the mine had given up all its living. 

It will be at once seen what natural advantages 
has the pottery of Burmantofts, Leeds, in having 
both its clay and coal “on the premises,” as it were. 
Scareely any other clay is used than that found on 
the spot. Both buff and red are found of excellent 
quality, needing scarcely any mixture except with 
ground pot, or, in other words, with themselves after 
they have been baked and again reduced to powder. 
This mixture is good for agricultural work, and for 
large pieces like tanks and mangers, rendering them 
less liable to shrink in baking, a matter of great 
importance when accuracy in size is a requisite. The 
clay comes up in great pieces like rock, and has to 
be broken with a pick, and crushed and sifted by 
machinery ; but even in its roughest and hardest state 
it can be broken with the hand, and rubbed with 
the fingers into a fine dust. As a “body” for 
faience it has remarkable qualities, being extremely 
plastic and tenacious, and bearing a heat equal té if 
not greater than that borne by porcelain or stoneware. 
Yet it is a true faience or unvitrifiable body, although, 
in consequence of the heat it will bear, it can be used 
with a glaze mainly felspathic, into the composition 
of which. very little lead enters. It is also a very 
profitable and manageable body now that its mani- 
pulation is thoroughly understood and its glazes have 
been mastered. The latter, with the exception of 
a few colours, seldom “ craze,” and the biscuit can be 
baked in very thin slabs of almost any size without 
warping or cracking. The pieces spoilt in the process 
of firing are therefore very few comparatively to the 
“wasters” of most potteries. The variety of purpose 
to which this fine clay is turned is great, and may be 
described generally as from drain-pipes to “ barbotine” 
paintings. Inthe yards and sheds you will find glazed 
bricks and unglazed sinks ; in the showroom daintily 
coloured vases (iv.) and beautiful “paintings on china.” 

But it is of the architectural work of Burman- 
tofts that I wish to speak more particularly, for 
it is in this direction that Mr. Holroyd has during 
the last four years made the greatest and most rapid 
strides. Before he took the works in hand they 
were (and in this respect, as in others, their career 
resembles not a little that of Doulton’s) noted only 
for producing admirable coarse ware for sanitary and 
other strictly utilitarian purposes. Now, though the 


business is still conducted under the old highly 
respected but posthumous style of Wilcock and Co., 
they have attained a prominent position for the manu- 
facture of highly decorative faience. 


Although Mr. 
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Holroyd, to whose enterprise and intelligence the 
change is entirely due, has executed some -ecclesias- 
tical works in Gothie style, it is to the artists of the 
Renaissance that he chiefly directs the attention of 
his designers. The success which has attended his 
efforts will be most shortly shown by naming some 
of the buildings of which he has already executed 
or undertaken the decoration in whole or in part. 
His first works in this kind—not yet finished, and 
perhaps because the first not the most completely 
successful—are the entrance and hall in Little Queen 
Street of the Holborn Restaurant, but some of the 
panels with figures in low relief are charming, and 
there also may be seen, carried out in a bold scale, the 
fine frieze, of which we give a part in our illustration 
at the tail of this article (vr.). Another of our wood- 
cuts (v.) shows a more complete work—the richly deco- 
rated arches and pillars, panels and pilasters which 
ornament the Circus Café in Oxford Street; and the 
Restaurant at the Avenue Hotel in Holborn is a still 
better, because more sober and harmonious, example of 
similar decoration. Here may be seen some beautiful 
panels of tiles of raised fruit and leaf, pilasters with 
floriated ornament of the Renaissance style, based 
upon a dado composed of darker and simpler tiles. 
The whole effect is light and elegant, and shows fairly 
what results might be gained in the material by a 
more perfect consent between architect and ceramist. 
On the whole, however, I am inclined to think that 
the Auction Mart Restaurant, in Tokenhouse Yard 
(111.), is still more worthy of a visit from any one who 
wishes to see the most artistic and appropriate appli- 
cation of Burmantofts faience to architecture. As 
the Restaurant is underground, the reflecting surface 
of the glaze is an advantage, and this is judiciously 
heightened by the insertion of Venetian mirrors in the 
centre of the panels. The elements of the decoration 
are simple, though the effect is rich. The tiles em- 
ployed are mainly of one pattern, a conventional leaf 
in greenish grey on a pale buff ground, the design of 
which is like a Japanese modification of a “ honey- 
suckle” ornament, but reminds one perhaps still 
more of the young fronds of a hart’s-tongue fern. By 
simple reversion this makes a very pretty and un- 
monotonous diaper. The columns and pilasters and 
more elaborate panels are of a Renaissance character, 
and are carried out in a scheme of colour which is 
suggestive of the usual “majolica” scheme, but 
more sober and harmonious. The dado is darker, 
simpler, and warmer, and throws up the rest effec- 
tively. This decoration is applied to a suite of three 
rooms, joined by a central passage, and approached 
by a staircase descending from the street. Some 
notion of the general appearance will be given in our 
illustration, but its subdued brilliancy cannot well be 
appreciated without seeing the original. 
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These are some of the works of this kind of 
Burmantofts production which may be most easily 
seen in London, and to these will doubtless shortly 
be added many more. At the new Badminton Club 
in Piccadilly, at the Hétel Métropole, at the Legal 
General Life Assurance Society, and at other places 
decoration on a more or less extensive scale is in pro- 
gress or projected. Elsewhere, as at the University 
College in Liverpool; the Central Technical Institute, 
South Kensington; Caius College, Cambridge; and 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, the use and beauty of this 
new style of architectural ornament have been recog- 
nised for buildings more or less public. For more 
private or domestic uses examples of its adaptability 
may be found in the rooms of a house designed by 
Mr. Edis, in bathrooms for Baron Rothschild at 
Paris and Viscountess Down in Piccadilly, in con- 
servatories for the Hon. H. Smith of Montreal and 
for Sandfield Park, Liverpool, and in boat-houses and 
dairies designed for, amongst others, Mr. Noble at 
Henley and Mr. Whitehead at Paddock-Hurst in 
Sussex. It is no part of my intention to give a 
complete list of these undertakings, but those men- 
tioned are sufficient to show what progress has been 
made in this direction by the Burmantofts pottery 
during a very few years. 

Great care is of course necessary in executing 


designs of architectural character, especially when 
the work is not merely decorative but constructive in 


its nature. Where a surface, whether of a wall, an 
arch, or a pillar, has merely to be covered with, as 
it were, a plating of tiles, accuracy in dimension is 
of course of great importance, but it is still more 
necessary when blocks of pottery become part of the 
structure of the building, and have to be “ built in ” 
with other materials. In both exteriors and interiors, 
the constructive work of Burmantofts is considerable. 
Windows and doorways, sometimes whole facades, of 
houses are made of pottery, and the blocks of which 
they are composed penetrate deeply into the body 
of the building. Sometimes the architect supplies 
drawings which are complete, even in the detail of 
the ornament; sometimes the decoration is left a good 
deal to the potter, so that the design of architectural 
ornament is a special feature in the pottery, and able 
decorators and modellers are necessary to complete 
the staff of the large establishment. But the design 
finished, and the drawings of it executed by architect 
or potter, much labour of a highly skilled kind is 
still necessary before the actual manufacture com- 
mences. The designs have to be divided into bits, 
each of which can be moulded and baked in one piece. 
Mullions, arches, cornices, pillars (1.), have to be cut 
up, and the exact size and shape of each piece have 
to be calculated with extreme accuracy. Of each of 
these a working drawing has to be made and a 
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register kept. Nor are the calculations as simple 
as if the materials were stone or other substance 
which could be chiselled to a nicety, so as to fit 
a given space. You cannot chisel glazed pottery ; 
if it be too big or too little when it comes out of 
the kiln, a piece is useless. It is done once and 
for all. The difficulty consists in the fact that 
clay shrinks in baking, and will shrink more or less 
according to the composition of its paste. First, 
then, the “ shrinkage ” of the clay must be determined 
by experiment, and then an allowance for it must be 
made in the dimensions of every piece. The habits 
of each “body” used at Burmantofts are so well 
known, and the “mixtures” are made so carefully, 
that the shrinkage can now be determined with some- 
thing like mathematical certainty, and each section 
of an arch on the skew, or of slanting cornice, can be 
turned out to fit precisely into its predetermined posi- 
tion. Some of the bits look very awkward on paper, 
when the designs come out of the drawing-room and 
are given to the modeller, but the production of a 
block of plaster of Paris of the exact size and shape is 
soon effected by ingenious mechanical devices. From 
this model a mould is cast, in which the clay can 
be squeezed, and the image of the model reproduced 
over and over again. This, when dry enough, has 
to be painted with the necessary coloured glazes (an 
operation performed by girls), and then the pieces are 
ready for the fire. Asin the constitution of the body, 
so in most of the coloured glazes, the minutest accu- 
racy has to be observed, so that there may be no 
dissimilarity in the tints of different pieces. In the 
composition of the glazes science enters not a little, 
but practical experiment even more. So many are 
the tints that they are spoken of by number and 
not by name. For instance, the colours to be used 
in decorating a capital would not appear in the 
directions as “ green, buff, and purple,” but as “159, 
27, and 68,” or such other figures as may be 
employed to represent those hues, and the large 
casks which are kept filled up with the various 
glazes all bear their number without a hint as to 
their shade. 

But while developing the architectural branch of 
this pottery, Mr. Holroyd has by no means neglected 
the more ordinary uses of faience. I have spoken 
of the painted tiles and panels in barbotine, and 
amongst other of the more pictorial applications of 
glazed pottery of Leeds may be mentioned figures 
and landscapes etched on the paste and covered with 
eoloured glaze, which have often a pleasing and 
striking effect. Mr. Holroyd has recently commis- 
sioned a well-known landscape artist and etcher to 
furnish him with some designs specially suited to this 
method, which may be described as something be- 
tween etching and sculpture. In the more ordinary 
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competition of bottles, jars, jardiniéres, pedestals, 
&ec., Burmantofts holds its own well with Vallauris, 
and others of the numerous factories of such wares, 
being distinguished by the hardness of its body, the 
cleanness of its colours, and the happy way in which 


their effectiveness is inet 
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pattern to charming figures in low’ relief, and in- 
clude every variety of treatment of animals, flowers, 
and fruit, from the purely conventional to the almost 
realistic. 

The Burmantofts pottery is a “ growing con- 


; ern” not only in the commercial sense, and it is “de- 
ats © Riess pe . 
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V.—THE CIRCUS CAFf£, OXFORD STREET. 


of the surface. Our engraved group (Iv.) will give 
some notion of the graceful shapes of the various 
vases and different descriptions of ornamentation. 
To these and other products of the pottery it is im- 
possible to do justice here, but it is concerning the 
great variety and beauty of the stamped tiles of Bur- 
mantofts that the most merited words of praise must 
be left unspoken. These, as will be seen from our 
illustration (11.), vary from the simplest geometrical 


veloping” not only in technical skill. The principle 
that only one example of a beautiful work should be 
made is not in favour at Burmantofts. Commercially 
it is undesirable, and from an art point of view Mr. 
Holroyd holds that it tends to exhaust invention and 
to produce works the originality of which consists only 
in the feeble variation of hackneyed themes. Never- 
theless Mr. Holroyd wisely encourages invention and 
artistic taste among his employees, and the result is 
























a thorough esprit de corps and an activity of wits 
which extend through the whole of his large army 


It is now a new colour or a 


of artists and artisans. 
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Perhaps the most practical proof of the development 
of artistic faculty in this establishment is that it 
has in a few years been able to dispense with ex- 







new combination of them, a new way of stippling ~ traneous sah i ‘in design, and is able not only 


the ground of a tile, or a new design for a panel, ‘to execute, bat. to, produce from its own resources 


which marks a day; but in some direction or other. ‘new 


and, patterns, and pictures and _bas- 


there is movement, and the future is as full of ex- reliefs, ‘such as. those of which we give examples 


pectation as the past has been of accent 





in our: we Cosmo Monkuovse. 
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THE CLOUETS. * 


HE King of France was striving to establish in 


his kingdom the already decadent and modern ~ 


art of Italy ; but the traditions of the Middle Ages 
lingered on in the other countries of Europe. While 
Francis was sending for the pupils of Giulio Romano 
and of Parmigianino to decorate his palaces, Hans 
Holbein was designing his “ Dance of Death,” the 
sombre and audacious climax of medieval fantasy. 
Albert Diirer, still a young man and in the prime of 
his work, had become the standard of a school of 
little masters not less daring, not less fantastic, not 
less sombre than himself—men who, for all their 
Lutheranism, were still in the full tide of medieval 
thought and feeling. There was still a quite medi- 
eval satisfaction in horror and in pain, in the in- 
congruous and the grotesque. Death and the devil, 
visions and knights and angels, are still dominant 
in the art of Germany, no less than in the Flemish 
art of Pourbus and of Quentin Matsys, no less than 
under Luis Morales in the art of Spain. 

Thus, while in Italy the great days of painting 
were declining, ‘while France for a little while was 
brilliant in a borrowed glow, the Renaissance of art 
had not begun in these neighbouring countries where 
the Middle Ages were scarcely at an end. Rubens 





and Van Dyck and Velasquez were not born until 
the century had approached its term; Rembrandt 
‘and Murillo not until the first years of the next. 
‘Perchance it had been better for France if she had 


been thus slowly to develop her national 
character. Tt had already begun to take shape. All 


through the dull Fifteenth Century the miniaturists 
had been at work, producing in Paris brilliant pages 


that were almost Flemish in action and colour, while 
Tours developed the exquisite grisailles which prove 
French eyes to have been already occupied with those 
delicate perfections of tone, of tint, of value and 
perspective, which in later days should become their 
peculiar province. But Francis had little respect for 
these small beginnings of art in France. To Francis 
there seemed only two possible schools of art: the 
school of Florence and the school of Rome. 
Another ideal had for a long while existed 
closer at hand. From 1363 to 1479 the court of 
Burgundy had been a little Flanders in the very 
heart of France. When, in the latter year, Louis 
XI. annexed the dukedom to his dominions, many 
Flemish habits and traditions came to France with 
the country. It was then, doubtless, that a certain 
Jan Cloet of Brussels, who had painted for the 
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Duke of Burgundy in 1475 a series of twenty-six 
panels, each emblazoned with the ducal arms and 
decorated with the figure of a saint, obtained his first 
connection with the French court. He stayed on in 
Brussels, where his son was born ; but it is supposed 
that this son moved early to France, for in 1513 
the accounts of the royal household show a record 
of an annual stipend of 180 livres which was. paid 
by instalments to Jean Clouet II., “peintre ordinaire 
du roy.” 

It is probable that Jean Clouet II. did not come 
to France alone, for in 1529 we hear of a certain 
painter, ‘“ frére de Jannet, peintre du roy,” who then 
entered the service of the charming Queen of Navarre. 
We hear nothing of this brother before or afterwards ; 
but his existence accounts for some of a number of 
pictures which could not all have been painted by 
Jean Clouet II., and which are too early in date, too 
crude in style, to be the work of Francois Clouet. 
We do not know where he lived or when he died, 
this brother of the second Jean Clouet. But it seems 
likely that at first he settled with his brother at 
Tours, since the castles on the banks of the Loire 
possess an immense collection of portraits by the 
Clouets and their school. And here we know Jean 
Clouet II. made his home when first he settled “in 
France. Here, some time before 1522, he married 
the daughter of a goldsmith, a certain Jeanne 
Boucault, a Tourangelle, of whom we shall hear 
again in her happy and prosperous middle age. And 
here, so the story runs, their son was born, Frangois 
Clouet, the greatest of his race, Flemish on his 
father’s side; but by his mother and by his birth- 
place a true child of Touraine and of the city whose 
delicate truth of tone and tint had long before won 
it a name and place in art. 

In 1523 it would seem that Jean Clouet II. and 
Jeanne, his wife, moved from Tours to Paris, since 
in that year we find his stipend increased to 240 
livres in recompense for his double post of painter 
and valet de chambre to the king. This liberal 
salary did not include the price of the artist’s works ; 
and as a court painter in those days by no means 
confined himself to painting, but would design 
trophies, paint carriage-panels, do anything that 
came to his hand, the Flemish painter must have 
been both busy and prosperous in Paris. He was 
familiar with the king and the court, a rich man 
with many servants. His little son, Francois Clouet, 


was born into a world far more delicate, luxurious, 
and distinguished than that which had nourished the 
sturdy childhood of his father. 

Although the chief honours of the court were all 
reserved for Italian painters, there was plenty of 
humbler work for a Frenchman or a Fleming. A 
fashion rose about this time which spread and spread 
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throughout the Sixteenth Century—a fashion for 
collecting portraits. Every great noble had his 
little gallery of likenesses where all the court must 
figure ; and so the history of the French Renaissance 
is illustrated for us by a number of heads, half life- 
size, some drawn in chalks, some carefully painted, 
which give to our later eyes the look and air of the 
great beauties then and the princes of Paris, in almost 
every mood and at almost every age. The fashion 
for chalks had scarcely come into vogue during the 
heyday of Jean Clouet; but we possess, by painters 
of his school, a great number of admirable paintings. 
Yet so captious, alas! are time and chance, that 
scarcely half a dozen of these pictures can safely be 
given to Jean Clouet II. There are, however, no 
farther than at Hampton Court, one or two which 
with every show of reason we may attribute to his 
hand. 

Let us take the admirable, dreadful portrait of 
Frangois I. usually set down to Holbein ; let us take 
next the poignant, tragic, most characteristic paint- 
ing of the sly, sensual, full-blooded Francois with 
his new bride, Leonora, Queen of Portugal. She is 
thirty years old; but there is something charming 
and girlish in her eager chivalrous face, with its 
ardent glance, and pouted lip, and reddish-golden 
hair. The same face—but how different after a few 
years of France—the same face, worn and aged and 
saddened, is to be seen close at hand in a third 
portrait, sadly over-cleaned, which is pretty certainly 
by Jean Clouet II. These are the work of no 
mediocre painter; the breadth of effect, the brilliant 
light in which the outline is lost, the solidity even 
to flatness, the strong simple colour with its free 
employment of white and black and green, all 
remind us of Hans Holbein. The minuteness of the 
details is even greater here; indeed the chief cha- 
racteristic of Jean Clouet is this union of breadth 
and simplicity of style with the most delicate accu- 
racy of detail. 

The method of Jean Clouet II., as Mrs. Pattison 
has explained in her admirable volumes on the French 
Renaissance, is still very much the method of the 
miniaturists. The under-tint is laid on flat and hard 
in a clear sheet; on this surface, when sufficiently 
dry, the modelling and the detail is worked up with 
a fine brush filled with excessively diluted colour. 
In too many of the pictures of this school the over- 
zealous cleaner has entirely taken off these delicate 
over-tints, leaving nothing but the sheet of local 
colour underneath. 

Francois married Leonora in the year 1530 ; these 
portraits therefore were all painted in the prime of 
Jean Clouet II. Although at this time Paris had 
run wild for the king’s new painters from Italy, 
still, as we have seen, there was a strong feeling in 








the opposite direction, a tendency to revolt against 
the Italian ideal. Jean Clouet II. was as much the 
standard of this movement (scarcely yet articulate) 
as Rosso was that.of the Italian party.. Fleming as 
he was, he was claimed by France as her first great 
portrait-painter. He had a house in Paris, and pro- 
bably had rooms at Fontainebleau; for Margaret of 
Navarre, who was nursing the king’s sick household 
in the great fever-year of 1527, recounts in one of 
the most charming of her letters how she met 
Mme. Janot there. We know that Margaret was 
acquainted with the Clouets, or Janots or Janets, 
as (from their name of Jean) the family was often 
known. One Jehannet Clouet was in her own 
employ ; Jean Clouet II. was the king’s painter. 
It seems possible that the “femme de Janot” 
mentioned by Margaret is our Jeanne Boucault of 
Tours ; for her sister-in-law (if such a person existed) 
would naturally be established at Nérac or at Pau. 
This worthy Mme. Janot came to see the Queen of 
Navarre one Sunday. It seems she was a fussy, well- 
meaning little person of importance, who greatly en- 
tertained the sauve and charming Margaret. “She 
made me six or seven curtsies, and told me all her 
husband’s men-servants are down with chills and 
fever. She went on to say she could not venture to 
her parish church, there are so many sick.” 

Jean Clouet II., rich and famous, and Jeanne 
Boucault, happy in being on visiting terms with 
‘a queen, the sister of the King of France, happy 
too in talking of “all my husband’s men-servants ” 
—these worthy and prosperous people had their im- 
portance brightened by the possession of a son of 
genius. Francois Clouet was probably born before 
1523, at Tours, where his father was married. He 
was even in his father’s lifetime a painter of great 
promise, inheriting the simplicity and character of 
his Flemish father with a more delicate sense of. tone 
and colour, due to his French training and to his 
mother, the Tourangelle. Although a young man, 
he was regarded as one of the most promising artists 
in France, and in 1541, after his father’s death, 
Francois Clouet, or Janet as he was oftener called, 
was appointed painter to the king. 

Frangois Clouet is known to us chiefly by a few 
exquisite chalk drawings out of the large collection 
by his school which used to belong to Castle Howard, 
and which Lord Ronald Gower has reproduced in 
autotype; by a few delicate sketches in the British 
Museum; by the large portrait of Charles IX. at 
Vienna, the most important work of this master’s 
hand ; by the likeness of Elizabeth of Austria in the 
Louvre; and by a very fine portrait at Hampton 
Court of the Dauphin Francois, afterwards Francis 
Il. Hampton Court is, indeed, specially rich in 
works of the Clouets and their school, possessing 
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at least five canvases of the highest excellence. 
This gallery also offers to the student a valuable 
opportunity for studying the styles of the two more 
famous Clouets in relation to that of Holbein, their 
great contemporary. 

In comparing Frangois Clouet with his father we 
notice the-same minute attention to detail, the same 
broad under-painting of local colour, the same love 
of black and white and clear light green, and brown 
of every tone. Holbein’s peacock-blues and splendid 
reds do not attract them; they play only upon his 
narrower gamut. We notice also that the flesh- 
painting of Holbein is thin and delicate; thick 
and solid in the Clouets. It is more in style than 
in technique that the resemblance is so striking. 
Francois Clouet, we observe, leaves to a certain 
extent the Holbeinesque tradition, the open, simple, 
objective treatment of a face, to follow a subtler, more 
introspective fashion—the fashion of Lionardo, says 
M. Lenoir. But the French blood and training of 
the younger Clouet may surely account for this 
divergence from the Teuton tradition. His scheme 
of colour is also more varied and more delicate than 
that of Jean Clouet II. In addition to the grave, 
austere blacks and greens, the brown furs, the 
whites and gold of the elder school, the more modern 
Janet loves the paler trembling tints of green, the 
flaxen blonde, the greys so dear to France in every 
age, and the pale fawn-colour employed by the 
great enamellists of the age. In character the 
paintings of Francois Clouet are more refined and 
subtle, less quaint and simple, than those of Jean 
Clouet II. Both love the same quiet spaces of 
colour, the same brilliant light in which the outlines 
of the face are lost; and here they are again of 
Holbein’s fashion. 

Francois Clouet became more famous than his 
father. Under Henri II. there was an end of the 
Italian fashion, with its faults and extravagances, its 
large style and breath of life, its affectations and 
decadent vigour. Now was the time of times for a 
French painter, subtle and delicate, refined, exact. 
Our Janet received all honour, and is frequently 
spoken of in contemporary literature as the greatest 
painter of his age. He might, perchance, have left 
a school behind him who would have demanded a 
larger scope, a greater ambition. But it is doubtful. 
The age was prim and cautious and exquisite; a 
little thing well and delicately done was that which 
pleased it best. And Francois Clouet was the last 
of a group of little masters and not the forerunner 
of a greater tradition. France -was to have no 
Rubens, no Velasquez. Before he died, about the 
year 1584, the art of France had fallen into the 
general débdcle which came with the wars of the 
League. A. Mary F. Rosinson. 











FEMALE HEAD-GEAR. 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ye the Eighteenth Century opened Louis 
XIV. had reached the apex of his power. 
His despotism was, perhaps, the most complete ever 
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I.—LATE LOUIS QUARTORZE. 


known in Western Christendom, and it was during 
the years that it culminated that ladies’ head-dresses 
grew so prodigious as to bear comparison with the 
hennins of the Fifteenth Century. But the battles of 
Blenheim (1704) and Ramilies (1706) cut the comb 
of the Gallic cock, and it was then that for a short 
period English ladies ceased to follow the style of the 
French court, and lowered their head-dresses by more 
than two feet. “Ten years ago,” says a writer in the 
Spectator, June 22, 1711, “the head-dress shot up 
a very great height, insomuch that the female part 


of our species were much taller than the men. The- 


women were of such an enormous stature that we 
appeared as grasshoppers before them; at present 


the whole sex is shrunk into a race of beauties that . 


seem almost another species. I remember several 
ladies that were once near seven feet high, that at 
present want some inches of five.” 

Versailles, during the last years of Louis XIV., 
was sombre as a cemetery chapel. Veiled figures— 
mere masses of black stuff—moved about in stately, 
solemn fashion ; no one dared show a curl, or do more 
than peep through their black coifs. But the king was 
not satisfied, the lofty head-dresses did not accord with 
penitence. To lower the Fontanges was, however, 





an abasement to which the great French dames re- 
fused to submit. Yet such is the apparent levity of 
fashion, that what /e roi solei/ could not obtain was 
yielded in the twinkling of an eye to an unknown 
English lady, who dared to present herself at Ver- 
sailles in a low head-dress. “No one,” the old king 
querulously remarked, “has had the politeness to 
listen to what I said about tall head-dresses, but 
now this trumpery English girl arrives, all the prin- 
cesses have rushed from one extreme to another.” 
The next year Louis XIV. died, and the gloom in 
which he fitly shrouded his declining glory, though 
ere long turned into the extreme opposite, persisted, 
as far as head-dressing was concerned, for another 
fifteen years. Our example (I.) represents the back 
of the great black conventual-looking hood, with its 
white streamers, worn in 1717, and for some years 
after. Thus for a time there was a complete revolu- 
tion in the French style of dressing the head ; but in 
1730 it veered round again and took such gigantic 
proportions that ladies were compelled to kneel in 
their carriages. 

However, this period of low head-dressing did not 
imply austerity or penitence. The change from the 
lugubrious pomp of the last court of Louis XIV. 





to one in which a Duchess of Berry could lead the 
brawls was a more violent contrast even than from 


the Whitehall of Cromwell to that of Charles II. 
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Lady Mary Montague, writing from Paris in Octo- 
ber, 1718, says: “Apropos of countenances, I must 
tell you something of French ladies; I have seen 
all the beauties, and such—(I can’t help making 
use of the coarse word) nauseous creatures! so fan- 
tastically absurd in their dress! so monstrously un- 
natural in their paints! their hair cut short and 
curled round their faces, and so loaded with powder 
that it makes it look like white wool! and on their 
cheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid on, a shining 
red japan that glistens in a most flaming manner, so 
that they seem to have no resemblance to human 
faces. 
hint of their dress from a sheep newly ruddled.” 
Poor French court! after trying all the 

arts of the fading coquette, it felt in- 

stinctively that senility had come, and 

a resistless law compelled it to put on 

the characteristic sign of nature’s decay : 

the blanched hair of humanity’s final 

stage. Assoon 

as the century 

opened, the 

practice com- 

menced, the 

first historic 

French __ por- 

trait wearing 

powder being 

dated 1704. 

Not only the Wi 

old but even AM 

the young © MN 

got to wear it. 

“« «What 
hast thou done 
to thy hair, 
child!’ said I; ‘is it blue? Is that painted, too, by 
the same eminent hand that coloured thy cheeks ?’ 
‘Indeed, papa,’ answered the girl; ‘as I told you 
before, there is no painting in the case; but what 
gives my hair that bluish cast is the grey powder, 
which has always that effect on dark coloured hair, 
and sets off the complexion wonderfully.’” Thus 
wrote Lord Chesterfield in The World of 1753. 
Powder had then lasted fifty years, and was going on 
for another quarter of a century. After 1789 fashion 
itself knew that powder was an anachronism. 

The changes at this time, both in England and 
France, are too numerous to be even catalogued. The 
majestic prudery of the Maintenon régime had given 
place to a certain attractiveness infused into costume 
by the Marquise de Pompadour. One result was a 
constant change in head-dresses, and this reflected 
itself in English fashions. From an artistic point 
of view, the medley of decoration indulged in at this 
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I am apt to think that they took the first - 4 ; 
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time—lace and cambric, gauze and fringe, feathers 

and ribbons—produced results not altogether wanting 

in taste. At the Drawing Room at St. James’s, on 

the occasion of the king’s birthday in 1735, we learn 

that the ladies chiefly 

wore escaloped laced 

“heads,” mostly Eng- 

lish. Some few had 

their heads curled 

down at the sides, 

most of them had it 

pinned up quite 

straight, and almost 

all of them wore 

powder, both before 

and behind ; some few 

had their heads made 

up Dutch, with cock- 

ades of ribbons at the 

sides, and some with 

artificial flowers. Watteau, in the 

same picture, “ L’Enseigne,” from 

whence we have taken the Main- 

tenon hood, gives us two or three 

younger women wearing different 

forms of these laced head-dresses 

(m1.). Hogarth affords us many 

examples of its wear in England. 

The portrait, from the National 

Gallery, of Miss Fenton, the 

original Polly Peachum, is an 

example. Our illustration (tv.), 

taken from the same painter, is another; while the 

next (v.), quoted from one of the earlier works of 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, shows that it continued to be 

worn into the middle of the century. It would be 

impossible for head-dresses so simple in form and 
of such material to look anything but beautiful. 

Head-dresses during the second quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century were, in fact, singularly simple, 
arriving in the first decade of the second half of 
the century at nothing more than a narrow slip of 
cambric or lace, on which was sometimes a sprig of 
spangles or artificial flowers, the hair being hardly 
raised at all from the head. We might be inclined 
to believe that this extreme restraint was a special 
result of the Methodist revival which first appeared 
in London in 1738, and is admitted to have had a 
most powerful effect on English society, did we not 
observe the same change about the same time in 
France and Germany. 

In the latter country the admirable character- 
drawings of Chodowiecki show that ordinary people 
wore a cap decidedly charming, the two lappets 
falling over the forehead in the form of the petals 
of a sweet pea (vi. and vil.). The same sort of cap 
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was much worn in England by young girls, and has 
been often represented in paintings and engravings of 
the period. Bonnets equally simple were worn by the 
same class in Germany (vill. and 1x.). The former 
appears the type of that adopted by the Salvation 
Army; and in another (x.) we see the same type 
with a little more rigidity, and absolutely denuded 
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There on a sprig or slop’d pompon you see 

A chariot, sulky, chaise, or vis-d-vis.”’ 
And in the end the coach and six became a broad- 
wheel wagon. Planché and Fairholt both describe 
this whimsical head-dress as a purely English in- 
vention, but they throw no light on its origin. The 
opening words of the following lines suggest that 


VI. AND VII.—TWO CAPS; VIII. AND IX.—TWO BONNETS; X.—THE ‘‘ POKE.’’ 


of all trimming, arrive at the Quaker “Poke,” familiar 
to those among us who belong to the last generation. 
From whence this ingenuous simplicity in the 
midst of a century as madly fantastic in its fashions 
as the maddest of its predecessors? It was a ray of 
the aurora of humanity which was rising in the 
hearts of men, an aurora which shone as brightly 
in Germany and France as it did in England. 
Fashion, however, found this simplicity intolerable. 
In 1756, we are told, ladies of fashion wore on their 
heads a coach made of gold threads, and drawn by six 
dappled greys in blown glass, with coachman, postil- 
lion, and gentleman inside, all of the same material. 


‘“‘ Here on a fair one’s head-dress sparkling sticks, 
Swinging in silver springs, a coach and six ; 


fashion burst out in this way from pure spleen at the 
long continuance of so much sobriety in head-gear:— 


“ How dull the age, when ladies must express 
Each darling wish in emblematic dress, 
See how the wheels in various colours roll, 
Speaking the hope of every female soul. 


“Oh let a windmill decorate the hair, 
A windmill, apter emblem of the fair, 
As ev’ry blast of air impels the vane, 
So ev’ry blast of folly whirls their brain.” 


Art dies under moral anarchy even more quickly 
than under Phariseeism ; the closing years of the 
reign of Louis XV. produced a series of fashions 
frightful enough to make the funereal ugliness of the 
last court of his predecessor a thing to be thought of 
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with fond regret. By 1768 women’s heads had become 

very much of the shape and size of a grenadier’s hat 
(u.) ; the interior of this great erection of hair, ribbons, 
and feathers being stuffed with solid pads of crape. 
Some of the names of varieties of these head-dresses 
are suggestive of their appearance: “a la frégate,” 
from their likeness to a man-of-war crowded with 
sail; “& la Montgolfier,” from their recalling the 
first balloons seen in Paris. 

English head-dressing did not shoot up into these 
heights all at once ; there was a modifying influence 
in the simplicity of the task of Queen Charlotte, 
who, though following the fashions, did so in a 
manner which took from them what was positively 
revolting and ridiculous. However, Farmer George 
and his wife were able to do little more than act 
as a drag on the wheel of Fashion; the court of 
St. James’s followed hard after that of Versailles. 
In 1767 ladies’ heads were being dressed with two 
rows of close curls round the face in the form of 
shell-work, barred and thrown backwards, the back 
hair being drawn forward over the top of the head, 
and worked into large shells of hair, in place of a 
plume or tuft of feathers. The substratum over 
which the hair was dressed in these days consisted, 
we are told, of “many a good pound of wool.” 
Such prices were paid for fine hair that we are told 
of one titled woman who sold her hair in order to 
obtain the means for her husband to give a dinner 
of policy to a great man. 

The magazines of the day did their best to expose 
the loathsomeness of this style of head-dressing. In 
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ORTUNY, like Henri Regnault, may be said 
to have discovered an Orient’ of his own. 
Delacroix and Fromentin went eastward before him ; 
and the spoils they brought back with them—the 
“Noces Juives,’ the ‘Convulsionnaires,” the 
“Femmes d’Alger,” the “Chasse au Héron,” the 
“ Fantaisia””—are esteemed among the good things 
of modern painting. Coming after them, the Spanish 
painter adapted to the representation of Tangerine 
life and manners his own scheme of colour and 
principle of values. He saw and painted things 
African as he had seen and painted things Spanish : 
prismatically, that is to say, with a peculiar sparkle 
and variety of colour, and a peculiar brilliance of 
polychromatic light and shadow. That was the sum 
of his contribution to art. It was not particularly 
great, nor was it particularly noble; but it was 
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The London Magazine of 1768 we read of false locks, 
of the profuse use of pomatum, of the greasy wool on 
which the adopted locks were bolstered, of the grey 
powder with which the coal dust was concealed. A 
fashionable hairdresser is described as asking a lady 
how long it is since her hair was opened and repaired, 
to which she replies, “ Nine weeks.” Whereupon 
he observes that that was as long as a head could well 
go, and that therefore it was proper to deliver it now, 
as it began to be a little hazardous. Then follows 
a description of the opening ; and here, for our readers’ 
sakes, we must part company with the writer. 

We must not, however, forget that the vast 
majority of women in England and the Continent 
lived free from these abominations. Nothing could 
be simpler than the attire of an English country girl 
at this period. The head-dress mostly worn by 
such young people and by children was a mob cap, 
a head-dress in which Sir Joshua Reynolds almost 
always portrays his juvenile sitters. The English 
aristocracy of the last half of the Eighteenth 
Century were fortunate indeed in having such a 
painter, for his magic pencil has thrown a charm 
even about these enormous towers of hair. It 
is evident that Reynolds was able to persuade his 
sitters to throw away every ornament except that 
which would give picturesqueness to the prevailing 
fashion. Now and then he unlooses a lock and lets 
the- wind play with ribbons and curls. Altogether 
his triumph in compelling his difficulties to add to 
his success is another reason for rating his genius 
very high. Ricuarp Heats. 






RIcaARDO DE MADRAZO. 


taking and elegant, and it was as novel as most 
discoveries: it had not, that is to say, before been 
formulated in terms so explicit and complete; and it 
won immense applause. 

Many could raise the flower, it seems, for many 
got the seed. There is a grain of it in our “ Market 
at Fez ;” but if the picture owes much to Fortuny, 
Fortuny, in his turn, owed something to the Madrazos, 
by a member of which famous family—Don Ricardo 
of that ilk—it is painted. It is good enough work 
of its kind: brilliantly lighted, no doubt, full of 
vivid and taking colour, and touched with a sense 
of character and gesture ; what is called in modern 
slang a “swagger picture”—a picture painted for 
popular ends by a man by no means the last in his 
profession. Of such men and of such work is the 
kingdom of modern art. 
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(From the Picture by Ricardo de Madrazo.) 





BURNHAM BEECHES. 
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F Cobbett, writing at the beginning of this century, the all-devouring monster, and the blighted fringe of 
could find no fitter name for London than “the _ ill-smelling ‘brickfields that surrounds the den of the 
wen,” what word could be found to suit its mon- beast extends a few miles farther into the country. 


strosity now that its 958,863 inhabitants have grown Every census return shows that the town population 


to nearly four millions? London grows and grows, of England is steadily and rapidly gaining, while 


till Greater London has come to have as precise a 

signification as Greater Britain itself. If London 

was a wen in Cobbett’s time, it is a dragon now, 

with no St. George to check its devastations. Every 

year a few more green fields are swallowed up by 
355 


the rural population is diminishing, so that the 
horrid thought sometimes suggests itself that per- 
haps in time the towns will entirely swallow up the 
country, and the whole of this fair land will be 
turned into a wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
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Some fear of this kind has led to the strenuous 
efforts that during the last fifteen years have been 
made to secure certain spots of peculiar beauty, or 
of special value on account of their proximity to 
London, from the destroyer, and to preserve them 
as open spaces “for ever” for the recreation and en- 
joyment of the public. “Thé Corporation of London 
(Open Spaces) Act, 1878,” was passed with the view 
of enabling the City of London, in its corporate 
capacity, to buy with this object unenclosed land 
within twenty-five miles of the metropolis; and 
when a judgment has to be formed of the past life 
of the Corporation, it assuredly will not be forgotten 
that this Act has been well used, and also that in 
its capacity as a commoner the Corporation under- 
took to fight the very costly battle of saving Epping 
Forest from those who were endeavouring to en- 
close it. 

Burnham Beeches is within the twenty-five mile 
radius, and may therefore be reckoned as within easy 
reach of every holiday-maker. As Robert Browning 
says of Cape St. Vincent and Trafalgar, “ Here and 
here did England help me,” so the Londoner as he 
thinks of Epping or of Burnham must remember, 
“ Here and here did London help me.” Burnham 
Beeches was in imminent danger of destruction in 
1879. On the 24th July of that year the tract of 
country usually known as Burnham Beeches was put 
up for sale by public auction. The facts relating to 
the sale of the property were brought to the know- 
ledge of the Corporation of London, but it was found 
that they had no power to become the purchasers, 
because the Open Spaces Act, passed in the previous 
year, enabled them to buy unenclosed land only, and 
“Lot 23,” of which Burnham Beeches and East 
Burnham Common formed part, consisted not only 
of these unenclosed lands, but also of about an equal 
acreage of enclosed land. But the will and the way 
proverbially go together, and they were not disso- 
ciated in this case. Mainly through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Robert Hunter, then hon. solicitor of 
the Commons Preservation Society, the circumstances 
of the case—i.e., that Burnham Beeches was to be 
offered for sale, that the Corporation were willing to 
buy it, but were legally precluded from doing so— 
were brought to the knowledge of Sir Henry Peek, 
then M.P. for Mid-Surrey, who gallantly stepped 
into the breach, bought the whole of Lot 23 himself, 
and afterwards re-sold, at a price proportionate to 
what he had given for the whole, the 375 acres of 
unenclosed land which comprised Burnham Beeches, 
Hardicanute’s Moat, and East Burnham Common. 
The price paid by the Corporation was £7,624 16s. ; 
the transaction between Sir Henry Peek and the 
Corporation was completed on the 17th June, 1880, 
during the mayoralty of Sir Francis Truscott, when 
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Burnham Beeches was dedicated to the public to be 
kept “as an open space for ever” for their recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. Since their acquisition of the 
property, the Corporation have improved the roads 
without interfering with their natural beauty ;: the 
only objects that have been placed in the wood by 
the purchasers that are not rural and sylvan are the 
blue cast-iron sign-posts. 

Burnham Beeches bears every evidence of being 
@ genuine remnant of primeval forest. The ancient 
beeches and oaks, interspersed with hollies and thorns, 
have every characteristic of an ancient forest. The 
extent is small, but one can walk for hours in a 
constantly changing succession of sylvan glades 
without being aware that the whole wood is of 
comparatively trifling size. There are several small 
pieces of water among the trees, extremely lovely 
with their fringe of rushes, mare’s-tail, and yellow 
irises. There are also several beautiful plantations of 
silver birch—the tree which is held by acclamation 
to be the queen of the forest, just as the oak is the 
king. Some writers affirm that in ancient times the 
whole of Buckinghamshire was covered with beech 
wood, of which Burnham is a remnant. They derive 
the name of the county from the Saxon word Joc, bece, 
or deoce, which means beech. If this derivation is 
sound, an additional interest is given to Burnham 
Beeches, as the surviving fragment of that which 
was the prevailing characteristic of the county. 

The beeches and oaks of Burnham Beeches appear 
to have been polled. Their growth is very curious, 
with frequently a dozen or more great stems, each in 
itself a fair-sized tree, springing from the enormous 
trunk at about ten to twelve feet from the ground. 
Local tradition has it—and no doubt correctly—that 
the Commonwealth army polled the trees, and 
covered their barks with the deep cut initials and 
hieroglyphics which may be seen there, alas! to this 
day. Whoever was guilty, it is certain that the 
result at this distance of time is to give a singularly 
weird and fantastic character to the trees. Like a 
re-incarnation of Briareus, they are hundred-armed 
giants; and the strange multiplicity of their branches 
or stems is often accompanied by a correspondingly 
curious distention and distortion of their roots; these 
latter spread out to a surprising extent before taking 
a final dive underground, forming in the process most 
inviting easy-chairs and lounges for the picnickers 
that seek the pleasant shade of the overhanging 
boughs. Thomas Gray, whose memory will for ever 
be bound up with Burnham and the neighbourhood, 
has noted this peculiarity of the beeches in the 
closing verses of his “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard ” :— 

“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high.” 














Burnham Beeches is rich in literary associations. 
Grote’s “ History of Greece” was written almost 
within their shadow. The historian and his wife 
dwelt at Burnham for nearly twenty years; the cot- 
tage they occupied during the second half of their 
residence there was designated by Mrs. Grote “ His- 
tory Hut,” because it was paid for from the profits 
arising from the sale of the work. Mrs. Grote tells 
us, in her memoir of her husband, how the last proofs 
of the history were corrected by herself and her 
husband at History Hut, on the 23rd December, 
1855; in honour of the event a bowl of punch was 
brewed and shared by the household. Those who are 
so fortunate as to remember the historian and his 
wife will take pleasure in picturing to themselves the 
little scene which Mrs. Grote describes ; the dainty 
elegance of the scholar, the boundless pride in him of 
his wife, jovial and downright as a country squire of 
the good old times. She herself narrates how she 
descanted to the assembled household on the years of 
labour bestowed on the noble work just completed by 
her “ distinguished partner,” and the “ happiness of 
their living to see this day,” and so forth. 

The Grotes received an almost continuous flow of 
distinguished visitors at History Hut, as well as at 
their first house at East Burnham. Among them 
was Mendelssohn, who visited them in the summer of 
1847, a few months before his death. He was en- 
chanted with the Beeches. “ After wandering about 
one day, in the old forest-like glades, till he was well- 
nigh tired with walking, he laid himself down on a 
green mossy bank, and listened to the sighing of the 
breeze overhead, blending itself with the many small 
sounds incident to woodland scenery, till he seemed 
absorbed in thought. After some little time passed 
in silence, he said, ‘I think I could set all this to 
music.’ ”” Mrs. Grote, to commemorate his visit, 
put up a stone with an inscription on the spot 
where the incident just referred to took place; but 
though she did her best to protect it with ornamental 
shrubs and an iron railing, the boys of the hamlet 
of East Burnham apparently set their faces against 
hero-worship, and the stone and its surroundings 
were the constant objects of their attack. “I could 
not make way against such enemies,’ Mrs. Grote 
continues, “and after a year or two removed my 
humble memorial in despair.” 

The house which the Grotes first occupied at 
East Burnham was known in the neighbourhood 
as Sheridan’s Cottage. It was here that in 1773 
Sheridan and his beautiful bride spent their honey- 
moon. It is sometimes said that Sheridan brought 


his wife to this East Burnham cottage after their 
runaway marriage in France ; but this is a mistake. 
The runaway marriage took place in March, 1772, 
the joint ages of the bride and bridegroom being 
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thirty-eight. The lady, Miss Linley, of Bath, a 
celebrated singer, was immediately escorted by her 
chivalrous lover to a convent at Lisle; Mr. Linley 
soon appeared on the scene, and took his daughter 
back to Bath. The marriage was kept a profound 
secret; the only alleged cause of the flight of Miss 
Linley was her wish to escape from the too trouble- 
some attentions of another lover. More than a year 
after this, on the 13th of April, 1773, Sheridan was 
publicly married to his beautiful St. Cecilia, and the 
honeymoon at East Burnham dated from this public 
marriage, not from the clandestine one of the pre- 
vious year. Sir Joshua’s beautiful picture of Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia is well known; the two 
children who figure as angels in the background were 
the daughters of a Mr. Coote, at whose musical 
parties Mrs. Sheridan often sang. 

Mrs. Grote, in her “Collected Papers,” pre- 
viously quoted, gives a very interesting account of 
the hamlet of East Burnham. She fulfilled with 
evident zest all the duties of a squire there ; the his- 
torian was absorbed in his literary work, and she 
wisely endeavoured to relieve him of all obligations 
of a business kind, “‘so that he enjoyed the leisure 
of a ‘lodger’ in his own establishment.” She there- 
fore farmed the land, built -cottages, and what is 
more important, fought on behalf of the poorer com- 
moners against the infringement of the common 
rights by the lady of the manor, or rather by her 
steward’s deputy, a lad whose pretensions to curtail 
the right of cutting turves on the common were 
strenuously resisted by Mrs. Grote. An instance is 
given in her paper on East Burnham of the difficulty 
which attends well-intentioned attempts to benefit 
the poor by charitable bequests. Mrs. Coxe, a con- 
siderable proprietor of land in and about East Burn- 
ham, had left £2,660 in consols to provide gifts of 
clothing and linen to the tenants of certain cottages 
for ever; the annual value of the gift amounted 
to about £3 to £3 10s. for each cottage; the effect 
was, however, that these cottages, when vacant, were 
so much ‘run after that their rent was considerably 
higher than that they would have fetched ‘under 
ordinary circumstances ; so that Mrs. Coxe’s bequest, 
instead of benefiting the cottagers, was divided be- 
tween them and the owners of the tenements which 
“ carried the gift.” 

Reference has already been made to Gray ; and it 
is round his name that the principal literary asso- 
ciations of Burnham Beeches will always gather. 
Stoke Poges churchyard, about three miles from the 
Beeches, is the scene of the “Elegy;” in it lie the 
remains of the poet and of his beloved mother, the 
Dorothy Gray to whom so many of her son’s charm- 
ing letters are addressed. The church is quite ideal : 
the double gable of the east end is mantled with ivy ; 
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the beautiful porch, the long tiled roof, and the of spring or summer make a poem in themselves, 
wooden steeple look as yet untouched by the spoiling and the whole forms a sort of gentle, carefully- 





hand of the restorer; the venerable yew described in detailed perfection that makes it specially charac- 
the “Elegy” still stands close to the porch, with many teristic of the poet who rests there. But what can 
graves beneath its shadow. The trees, the flowers, be said of the truly frightful monument which some 
the surrounding meadows decked with the flowers misguided creature has erected in a neighbouring 
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field in so-called honour of Thomas Gray ? Cum- 
brous, pretentious, senseless, hideous, it is a disgrace 
to the whole country. 

Gray was a frequent visitor throughout his life 
to Burnham and Stoke ; many of his letters are dated 
thence. In one of these, addressed to Horace Walpole, 
is the oft-quoted description of Burnham Beeches ; it 
was written from the house of his mother’s brother, 
Mr. Robert Antrobus, at Burnham: “I have at the 


distance of half a mile through a green lane, a 


forest (the vulgar call it a common) all my own, 
at least as good as 80, for I spy no human being 
in it but myself. It is a little chaos of mountains 
id. pres ipices (!); mountains, it is true, that do 

ot ascend much above the clouds, nor are the 
declivities quite’ so amazing as Dover cliff; but just 
such hills as people who love their necks as well 
as I do may venture to climb, and crags which give 
the eye as much pleasure as if they were more dan- 
gerous.. Both vale and hill are covered with most 
venerable beeches and other very reverend vegetables, 
that, like-most other ancient people, are always 
dreaming out their old stories to the winds :— 

And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 

In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough. 
At the foot of one of these squats ME (7/ penseroso), 
and there I grow to the trunk for a whole morning. 
The timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise before he had an 
Eve; but I think he did not use to read Virgil, as I 
commonly do there. In this situation I often con- 
verse with my Horace, aloud, too, that is, talk to 
you, but I do not remember that I ever heard you 
answer me. I beg pardon for taking all this con- 
versation to myself, but it is entirely your own 
fault.” 

The “Elegy ” bears the unmistakable signs of 
long and painstaking elaboration. Every line, every 
word has been chosen with careful skill, till the whole 
resembles the elaborate beauty of a fine specimen of 
the goldsmith’s or the lapidary’s art. Most readers 
of Mr. Gosse’s edition of Gray’ s letters and poems 
will, however, learn with surprise that this process of 
polishing, re-polishing, and re-polishing again was 
continued for eight years before the poem had 
reached a sufficient degree of perfection to warrant 
its author, according to his own fastidious taste, 
in sending it in manuscript to his friend Horace 
Walpole. Not long after this the sensitive poetic 
nature was ruffled by an application from the editor 
of the “ Magazine of Magazines” to be allowed to 





print the poem. The luckless man had the misfor- 
tune to refer to it in his letter to Gray by the title of 
“ Reflections in a Country Churchyard.” To spend 
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eight years in choosing the fittest word for every line 
of his composition (the title included), and then to 
hear ‘The Elegy” rashly misnamed “Reflections,” 
appears to have disturbed Gray not a little. He at 
once declined the editor’s offer, and on the following 
day he wrote to. Walpole, begging him “to make 
Dodsley print it (the Elegy) immediately (which 
may be done in less than a week’s time) from 
your copy, but without my name, in what form is 
most convenient for him, but on his best paper and 
character; he must correct the press himself, and 
print it without any interval between the stanzas, 
because the sense is in some places continued beyond 
them; and the title must be—‘ Elegy, written in a 
Country Churchyard.’ If he-would add a line or 
two to say it came into his hands by accident, I 
should like it better.” Walpole faithfully carried 
out the poet’s wishes. The letter just quoted is 
dated February 11, 1751, and on February 16, 
Dodsley’s edition was published. This first edition 
was in pamphlet form,. price sixpence, with no 
division between the stanzas. It was headed “ An 
Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard,” and Dods- 
ley inserted after this heading a note in fulfilment 
of Gray’s wishes, to say that it had come into his 
“Hands by Accident, if the General Approbation 
with which this little Piece has been spread, may be 
call’d by so slight a Term as Accident.” Gray’s dis- 
trust of the editor of the “Magazine of Magazines” 
appears to have been no whim; for, although 
Dodsley’s edition came out on the 16th February, 
before the end of the same month the poem was 


- pirated by the enterprising editor, who, it appears, 


was determined to have the poem, and fair means 
having failed, now resorted to foul. Gray’s name 
was not published as the author of the “ Elegy ” till 
two years later, in 1753. It went through eleven 
editions in the author’s life. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his interesting essay on 
Gray, supports Sir James Mackintosh in claiming 
for the poet “that he was the first discoverer of 
the beauties of nature in England, and has marked 
out the course of every picturesque journey that can 
be made in it.” With all respect for such high 
authority, this is claiming too much for the country- 
man of Chaucer and Shakespeare. But if Gray was 
not a “ first: discoverer,” he was a true appreciator of 
the beauties of nature in England, and his letters are 
full of the minute, careful observation of beautiful 
things, the poetic description of which makes so 
large a part of the charm of the “Elegy.” It is 
curious that he appears to have had an almost 
medizval horror of mountain scenery; no one but 
himself could have seen in Burnham Beeches a “little 
chaos of mountains and precipices.” There are some 
slight irregularities in the surface of the ground ; but 
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it is evident that he did not like mountains except on 
a very Lilliputian scale. When he crossed the Alps 
on his way to Italy he was chiefly impressed by their 
“ savageness and horror.” Of Mont Cenis he writes, 
“Tt carried the permission which mountains have of 
being frightful rather too far.” The time for loving 
mountains had not arrived in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, any more. than it had in the 
middle of the Seventeenth, when Evelyn uses the 
epithet, “this horrid Alp,” in writing of the rocks at 
Clifton, now spanned by the Suspension Bridge. 

In Burnham Church lies buried the father of 
two men whom Hallam praises as the most distin- 
guished assertors of civil liberty during the reign of 
Elizabeth—Paul and Peter Wentworth. At the 
Reformation the abbey of Benedictine nuns which 
had been founded in 1265 by Richard, King of 
the Romans, brother of Henry III., was dissolved ; 
the abbey lands were granted on lease to the Paul 
Wentworth whose tomb is in Burnham Church, and 
whose sons, Peter and Paul, on several oecasions 
withstood the arbitrary encroachments of the Crown 
upon the privileges of Parliament. The more ener- 
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getic in this respect of the two brothers was Peter 
Wentworth, who three times suffered the penalty 
of imprisonment in consequence of his boldness 
in maintaining the constitutional privileges of the 
House of Commons. He was, however, nothing 
daunted, and continued in and out of season to 
maintain what have since become the recognised 
principles of constitutional government. Hallam 
accords to these Wentworths, and especially to the 
“unconquerable” Peter, the very high praise of 
redeeming the Parliaments of Elizabeth from the 
charge of servility which some historians have laid at 
their door. It is of some interest to know that a 
descendant of these Wentworths, one Sybil Went- 
worth, married Fisher Dilke, a captain in Crom- 
well’s army, who died of grief on the restoration of 
Charles II. From the date of this marriage the 


names of Wentworth and Dilke have been united, 
and a representative of this good stock was Prince 
Albert’s friend, the founder of the Athenaeum. 

In speaking of the political associations of Burn- 
ham Beeches, it should not be forgotten that the 
parishes of Stoke, Burnham, and Desborough, form 
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the Chiltern Hundreds, to accept the Stewardship of 
which is by a constitutional fiction the recognised 
means by which a Member of Parliament resigns his 
seat. An attempt has been made in these few pages 
to recall some of the interesting events connected 
with the locality, but as good wine needs no bush, so 


Burnham Beeches need nothing to recommend them. 
It is hoped that every year many hundreds of Lon- 
doners, who can give themselves a day’s holiday, 
will refresh their souls and bodies by drinking in 
the tranquil loveliness of this fragment of primeval 
forest. MILLICENT GARRETI-F AWCETT. 


StH 
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ERE I a man those eyes in life would surely 
fascinate me to madness.” Hearing these 

words spoken by a lady, beautiful. herself, we can 
the more readily understand the power those witching 
eyes had over men that were. Remembering also 
the temptations that were too surely the accompani- 
ment of such wondrous beauty, and the sad ending 
of her life, gazing at the lovely smiling face before 
us we cannot choose but think kindly of her who is 
the subject of this memoir; and without endeavour- 
ing to conceal anything of real interest, artistic 
or historical, we may refrain from dwelling on the 


story of degrading impulses which, after all, are 
hard to authenticate. 

Emma Lyon was born on the 8th December, 
1761, in the County Palatine of Chester. She was 
the sole offspring of poor and uneducated parents, 
her father a farm labourer, her mother a servant. 
John Lyon, dying soon after the birth of the child, 
left his widow almost destitute, and she returned to 
Hawarden,. her native place. Resuming for some 
unknown reason her maiden name of Hart, she 
appears to have obtained a situation as needlewoman 
in the establishment of Lord Halifax, of Stanstead 
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Park, who took notice of the child Emma, put her to 
school,“ where she learned rapidly and with evident 
enjoyment. The Earl marrying again, the services 
of Mrs. Hart were dispensed with, and Emma was 
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ing to a widow lady living hard by, to which she 
had access; and, as she herself relates, she was 
never without a volume of her beloved Shakespeare. 
Here it was that, while out with the children, she 


‘CeuMa,”’ 


{Painted by Romney. From the Engraving by J. Joncs.) 


received in the house of Mr. Thomas, of Hawarden 

(brother-in-law of Alderman Boydell), as nursery- 

maid to three little orphan grandchildren. She 

divided the five years of her service between her 

little charges and the contents of a library belong- 
356 


first met the painter Romney, who, struck with her 
beauty, made a rapid sketch of her while asking her 
name, and added that if she ever came to London 
and would allow him to paint her portrait, he would 
pay her five guineas a sitting. 
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On the27th November; 1778; Emma, accompanied 
by her’ cousin, 'a*young Jad’ named’ Richard: Strong, 
hom hel ald persuaded to come’ with her, arrived in 
London.’ ‘Here they parted’; and’ she; having only'a 
few shillings in’ her’ pocket, made’ her| way to'Caven- 
dish Square, where, to her- mortification and | (debpatt, 
she fourid that Romney was absent from town: The 
records of her early days ‘in' London are somewhat 
conflicting, ‘Whether she 'was’a barmaid, or at a 
fruiterer’s, or both, it is certain’ that ‘she ‘was’ ‘un- 
fortunate ‘in entering ‘the service ‘of a professional 
lady’ with better: means than’ morals. ‘In’ the early 
days''cf the American War ‘her ‘cousin,’ Richard 
Strong, was impressed ‘and sent ‘on board -a ‘vessel 
off the Tower; and Emma Lyon went to‘ Captain 
(afterwards Admiral): John Payne, of the recruiting 
service, to implore his’ release.’ This was the real 
beginning ‘of ‘her life ; for when Captain Payne 
was ordered to America, he confided her to*the caré 
and ‘protection of /his: friend, Sir Harry »Feather- 
stonhaugh, and she became a visitor for some months 
at Up Park, this gentleman’s seat in Sussex.’ Here 
she spent the greater part of her’ time in’ the 
saddle, riding fearlessly and well; and here ‘she’ ap- 
pears to have met’ Charles Greville—Greville of the 
“Journals.” When in time she: left: Sir' Harry and 
came (1782) to London, she was, it would seem, 
in great distress for some time.’ It has’ been ‘ posi- 
tively asserted, and as positively denied, that ‘at: the 
“ Celestial ”” Dr. Graham’s,in Pall Mall, acentury 
since, she consented ‘to be exhibited in all the. sim- 
plicity of nature as Hygeia, the inspiring Goddess 
of Health. What is certain is that she renewed ‘her 
connection with Greville, with whom she remained 
for some years, and at whose expense she was edu- 
cated, and that she sat to most of the painters of 
the time in succession. 

Of all these~Cosway; Cipriani, Hone, ‘Reynolds, 
and Tresham—Romney was to the end the most 
favoured and the most fond. He was then at the 
height of his reputation, the acknowledged rival 
of Reynolds, and earning between three and four 
thousand pounds a year from portraits alone. He 
detested the work, and sighed for a wider seope 
and a loftier inspiration. This he found in the fea- 
tures of Emma Hart; and he devoted an immense 
amount of time to the task of presenting her as the 
heroine of innumerable emblematical and allegorical 
pictures. One of his earliest studies of her was a 
“Circe with the Magic Wand,” a whole length 
painted in 1782. He afterwards painted her as 
Alope ; as Ariadne; as a Bacchante; as Cassandra ; 
as St. Cecilia; as the Tragic Muse; as the Comic 
Muse; as Miranda; as Joan of Arc; as Euphro- 


syne; as a Wood Nymph; as Sensibility; as 
Diana, Calypso, Iphigenia, Constance; as a Sibyl ; 
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and as ‘the ‘Magdalen: Of an ‘age fast ripening 
into’ womanhood,’ the ‘marvellous’ beauty ‘and sym- 
métry of hér' form gave an’ élegance and grace to 
every ‘movement; ‘and ‘to this there ‘was ‘united 
a face of such exquisite sweetness of expression 
a8‘ moved ‘her beholders to admiration. ‘Tall but 
slight, her limbs were extremely lithe and flexible ; 
her’ well-shaped head was lightly set upon a neck 
that: was’ a ‘very tower of ivory for whiteness and 
shapeliness ; she had ‘a rather broad forehead shaded 
by amass of sunny hair; her eyes were blue and 
large and lustrous; her nose small and ‘straight; her 
curved and ‘parted lips disclosed such “ quarrelets of 
pearls” as‘ Herrick éaw,' and sang of, in his Julia. 
These graces’ were ‘considerably enhanced by the 
sweet simplicity of her manner and the peculiar 
neatness of her plain and almost rustic dress, her 
looks, and her enchanting voice. It was at Greville’s 
instance’ that she ‘sat 'to Romney. for the original 
of our frontispiece’ (engraved in 1789 by T. Cheese- 
man; and ‘sold’ at Christie's, 1875, for £808 10s. 
to Lord Normanton). 

As‘ her'best portraits were produced between the 
years 1783-7, it may ‘not’ be out of place here to 
enumerate a few of the more characteristic and 
interesting. In 1783 she’ sat to Reynolds for the 
“ Bacchante,” engraved in illustration of this article, 
and of the artistic rivalry that was then dividing the 
town. It is said this rivalry extended beyond their 
studios, and- that’ Reynolds was jealous of the pre- 
ference shown by Emma for “ the man in Cavendish 
Square.” His pocket-book for this year is missing, 
and it is not certain for how many subjects she sat 
to him.’ In addition to the  Bacchante ” one other 
was painted—a ‘half-length, with a child pick-a-back ; 
both were engraved by 8. W. Reynolds. The original 
of the “ Bacchante ” was purchased by Mr. Chamber- 
layne at the sale of Sir William Hamilton’s pictures 
in 1801, and is now in the possession of Lord Durham. 
Another reputed portrait of Miss Hart is that pic- 
ture of a reclining lady with a Cupid unfastening her 
zone, first’ referred to by Sir Joshua as the “ Half- 
consenting,” but exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1785, as “ Venus,” and finally called “ The Snake in 
the Grass.” It was engraved by as many artists as it 
had names: by J. R. Smith (twice) and by W. Ward 
and J. Ward—one in mezzotint and the other in 
stipple. It is now in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg. Sir William Hamilton was at this time 
sitting to Reynolds for his second portrait; not (I 
should add) the one now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which was painted about 1777. 

Richard Cosway, the very genius of grace, has per- 
petuated the features of Lady Hamilton, with all his 
wonted accomplishment and charm, in two, if not 
three, exquisite miniatures. One, now in the cabinet 
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of, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, is a marvel. of ex- 
cellence and refinement. Hone, the pictorial libeller 
of Reynolds, was another of her limners; but, un- 
fortunately for posterity, he used copper as a basis 
for his smaller portraits. The contact of the metals 
has caused decomposition and oxidation, so. that 
their beauty has disappeared. Cipriani’s “ Hebe,” 
however, is touched with rare elegance and grace, 
and, if. we may accept Romney’s portraits as a 
standard, must have been an exceedingly good like- 
ness; Bartolozzi did it full justice in his admirable 
engraving. The master’s second portrait of her, as 
“Venus Surrounded by Cupids ”—a cabinet painting 
in oils upon canvas laid upon panel, a method adopted 
by Cipriani to give both texture and solidity to his 
productions—exhibits the fair form of the “divinity”’ 
in all the glory and pride of nature. 

Sir William Hamilton, a well-known diplomatist 
and lover of art, foster-brother of George III., and 
the maternal unele of Charles Greville, was at this 
time English ambassador at Naples, having succeeded 
Sir James Grey in 1764. He was a man of con- 
siderable fortune, and of ability and repute both as 
a naturalist and antiquarian between 1766 and 1794. 
In the autumn of 1787 Miss Hart, at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Greville, was escorted to Naples, by 
Gavin Hamilton, the artist and antiquarian, then 
returning to Italy, and confided to the. care. of 
the ambassador. There is strong evidence that 
Greville, in shipping his Emma to Naples (as he had 
consigned Miss Pott to India), was fully alive to 
the fact that she would probably please his uncle, 
and cease from being a burden upon. himself. 
Avowedly his object was the completion of Emma’s 
musical education, and her transformation into. a 
prima donna; actually it was what I have. said. 
It was soon achieved. Sir William Hamilton fell 
seriously in lové with her and. before long they were 
privately married in Naples. With the view of con- 
forming to the established etiquette of the Neapolitan 
court, “that she should be acknowledged by the 
English sovereign previous to presentation and ad- 
mission there, Sir William hastened with her to 
London early in the summer of 1791,/as well to 
celebrate the marriage according to the rites of) the 
Established Church.” 

Hayley, speaking of the great depression of 
spirits which Romney was labouring under at this 
time, has much to say of her first appearances in 
London. “ An incident,” he says, “ most seasonably 
occurred, which raised to joyous elevation the sink- 
ing spirits of the artist. The fair Emma, whom he 
had so often painted with admiration and delight, 
surprised him by an early visit one morning, in 
a Turkish habit, and attended by Sir William 
Hamilton, Romney had ever treated her with the 
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tenderness of .a, father, which she acknowledged on 
this oceasion, with tears of lively gratitude.” On the 
19th June, 1791, Romney writes to, Hayley: “At 
present, and the greater part of the summer, I shall 
be engaged in painting pictures from the divine lady.” 
On July: 7th he writes again: “I dedicate my time 
to this, charming lady. There is a prospect of her 
leaving town with Sir William for two or three 
weeks. They are very much hurried at present, as 
everything is going on for their speedy marriage ; 
and all the world (is). following her, and talking of 
her, .so that if she had not more good sense than 
vanity,\her brain must be turned. The pictures I 
have began, are ‘Joan of Arc,’ a ‘Magdalen,’ and a 
‘ Bacchante,’ for the Prince of Wales; and another 
I am going to begin as a companion to the ‘ Bac- 
chante.’ I am also to paint a picture of ‘ Constance’ 
for the Shakespeare Gallery.” ‘His intended pic- 
ture of ‘Constance,’ ” writes Hayley, “was, I believe, 
never begun; ‘but his ‘Joan of Are’ had a counten- 
ance of most powerful expression. The head was 
thought one of the finest that he ever painted from 
the features of his favourite model.” In Romney’s 


next letter to his friend he says: “I think I informed 
you that I was going to dine with Sir William and 
his lady. || In the evening of that day’ there were se- 
leeted several people of fashion to hear her sing. She 
performed both in the serious and comic to admiration, 


both in singing and acting; but her Nina surpasses 
anything I ever saw; and I believe, as a piece of 
acting, nothing ever surpassed it. The whole com- 
pany were in an agony of sorrow. Her acting is 
simple, grand, terrible, and :pathetic.” Later on he 
writes thus: ‘She performed in my house last week, 
singing and acting before some of the nobility with 
most. astonishing powers. She is the talk of the 
whole town, and really surpasses everything, both 
in singing and acting, that ever appeared. Gallini 
offered her two thousand pounds a year, and two 
benefits, if she would engage with him, on which 
Sir William said pleasantly that he had engaged 
her for life.” 

In the. autumn of 1791 Sir William and. Lady 
Hamilton returned to Naples with a letter to the 
queen from her sister, Marie Antoinette, who had 
received them at the Tuileries en route, and went 
from Naples to Caserta, where the court was then 
staying. In no great while the queen and she were 
on terms of the most perfect friendship. Two years 
after, Lord Hood despatched Captain Nelson with his 
“men of Norfolk” in the Agamemnon to Sir William 
Hamilton at Naples, requesting him to urge upon 
the queen the necessity of sending him at Toulon 
all the ‘troops that could be spared. According to 
Harrison, Sir William announced him to Lady 
Hamilton as “a little man, not very handsome, but 
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who would one day astonish the world.” He re- had joined the first coalition against France in 1792, 
, Sided with the ambassador and his wife during this were very glad to give what assistance they could. 
memorable first visit, and then began that passion It was not, however, until four years after that, Lady 
which was the romance of the great sailor’s life. Hamilton rendered her country the first of those 





LADY HAMILTON: ‘*A BACCHANTE.”’ 


(Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. From the Engraving by S. W. Reynolds.) 


Nelson, writing home to his wife, speaks of Lady services which Nelson esteemed so highly. The 
Hamilton as “a young woman of amiable manners, manner of it was this. The Queen of Naples and the 
and who does honour to the station to which she wife of the ambassador were on terms of the greatest 
is raised.” Her antipathy to the French certainly intimacy. The King of Spain wrote to his brother 
equalled his own; and their Sicilian majesties, who Ferdinand that he intended to abandon the coalition, 
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make peace with France,: and ‘declare war. against 
Great, Britain. ..The,queen showed, Lady Hamilton 
the letter;,andishe at.once- despatched: ai copy..of; it, to: 
Nelson, who, communicated. it to Jaord Grenville; and 
the! issue, was :that.Sir John Jervis fought the: battle 
of Cape St. Vincent “on the most-glorious Valens 
tine’s, Day,,.1797,7? «She is:one, of the, very | best 
women. in the worlds;:she!is.an honour. to ;het ‘sex,’ 
writes;Nelson to, his wife;) and, indeed, there ean! be 
no doubt that she deserved. well‘of her country, and 
all: royalist; Burope.: fiom tao molist esd 2orerot 
{ $6 taueh: has, been: written about Nelson-and Lady: 
Hamilton, that-in this. placé-nothing. need be said, | It 
is enough! to,note, that on April-6th; 1808, she.stood, 
with Nelson ‘by her, husband’s, death-bed.at his house: 
in’ Piceadilly. {‘ Brawe)and) great) Nelson,’’,\said| the, 
oldman,‘ our friendship; has-been long; and, I .glory: 
in|my friend. »I: hope you will see ‘justice done: to! 
Emma, by ministers, for:you know how, great; her ‘ser- 
vices, have been, and! what she hasdone for her country:: 


Protect: my dear, wife; and, may Gad bless, you; and; 


give you victory, and, protect,you,in battle !’’,; Then 
turning to! his: wife,.he, said, “My. incomparable, 
Emma, you' have never.in thought,;word, or deed 
offended me; and let me thank,you again and again 


for; your. affectionate. Kind pete to: mé all; the.time. of: 


our, ten years’ happy; union.” 

After that. there. was. but one, more rari fon 
these, two. .And,it;came-to pass that,on the morn- 
ing of ithe 21st, of |October, 1805, Nelson-sat. in. his 
cabin aboard the Victory, off Cape Trafalgar, writing, 
his last bequest :— 


“Whereas the eminent. services 
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of Emma, Hamilton, widow of the Right Hon. Sir 
William.,Hamilton, have been’, of the :very: greatest 
service to,,our| king and' country to my knowledge. 
«rod? [wre Gould, .L,, have!.rewarded., these services. I 
would; not; now; call.apon my country, but.as that 
has not been! in |my,.power,.Ileave, Emma, Hamilton, 
therefore,,.a legacy: to my; king and. country,, that 
they will give her an ample provision, to, maintain 
her rank in life.- I also leave to the beneficence of 
my country ‘my adopted ‘daughter; Horatia Nelson 
Thompson, and I. desire she, will, use; in future the 
name of Nelson only::'These'are the only favours I 
ask of my king and country at this moment when I 
am.going to.fight their, battle,, May God. bless my 
king and country and all those I hold dear,” 

The, results of. this affecting dispatch are only 
too, well, known... The; great, admiral’s , brother 
was created an. earl, witha grant of £6,000 per 
annum, a sum of £10,000 to each, of his sisters, and 
£100,000 for the purchase of an estate; but Lady 
Hamilton’s claim was utterly ignored, alike by the 
poor, respectable creature who succeeded to Horatio’s 
state and fame, and by the Puritan nation in whose 
defence Horatio died, and whose safety Horatio 
achieved.. She;died a pauper at Calais, and was 
buried, as a, pauper by subscription in “the heretics’ 
burying ground” outside the, walls. In 1816 her 
grave was already forgotten, so that Sylvanus Urban, 
who passed that way and made enquiries, could find 
no vestige of her. ‘“ Alas!” says Mr. Urban, in 
his gentlemanly way, “how fleeting are the honours 
of this passing world.” E. Barrtneton Nasu. 


; ‘ ‘eas t 


THE MYTH’ OF ' PERSEUS AND AND RD MEDS, 


NHE story of the diyine birth 
of the hero Perseus was 


Father Zeus himself, in’ counting 
up the tale of his ove for, mortal 
women, tells us he “ loved. Danaé 
of the fair ‘ankles, daughter of 
Acrisios, who ‘bore’ Perseus, most 
renowned of all men.” It. is, 
indeed, easy to see in the legends 
that cluster about, the name of 
Perseus traces. of » the early, 
- wonder-loving fancy. of .a, some- 
what primitive people woven into 
the tissue of a later mythology. To this later and 
more sentimental portion of the fabric belongs the 
story of the love of Andromeda and her rescue from 





(British Museum.) 


already current in Homer’s days. 


40 


the, seasmonster.. Wherever in Greek legend we 
find this, element of chivalrous protection we may 
be, sure that it, is the outcome of an advanced 
civilisation, which sees in the salvation of the weak 
the highest function of the strong. 

But to learn the story of Perseus as a whole, and 
as told us by ancient art, we must gather together 
many threads spun by story-tellers early and late, and 
stitched together at last into .a somewhat mottled 
patchwork. . Over the girlhood of Danaé, the mother 
of Perseus, there hung an old familiar curse : a wan- 
dering oracle foretold that she should bear a son, and 
that this son should slay his mother’s father, Acrisios. 
In Acrisios we have, again, a familiar type, the man 
“Who, thinking he could free his life from fear, 

Did that which brought but death on him at last.” 


He casts about how he may rid himself of his too- 
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fair daughter Danaé. He called his wisest crafts- 
men and bade them build a goodly “tower four-square,” 
wrought of brass most cunningly; and Danaé “wan- 
dered all unwitting” through the open door, and they 
shut her in, her and her maidens, and arméd men 
to keep guard, and there she abode long time in 
weariness and grief. And yet in all this sorry plight 
her beauty wasted not, for— 


‘Fair and bright her body Venus kept, 
“Yea, such a grace the sea-born goddess fair 
Did to her, that the ripples of her hair 
Grew brighter, and the colour in her face 
And lovely lips. waned not in that. sad place.” 


In vain the maiden prayed to Artemis to take 
her and let her dwell on the “ boar-hunted hills” 
among the archer-maidens safe from men-folk, ‘but 
Artemis heard not, for she had gone a-hunting; only 
Aphrodite heard, for she was risen from the'sea, and 
was passing beneath the window of the maiden, and 
as she passed— 

‘*For power and joy she smiled thereat and thought, 
She shall not suffer all this pain for nought ; 


And slowly for Olympos sailed away, 
And thither came at hottest of the day.” 


Next morning, after the troubled tossing of the 
night, fair-ankled Danaé arose at sun-dawn with a 
strange new hope in her heart, and on her lips “ the 


shadow of a smile,” and she stood at the open window 
looking seaward for the Sun-god as he rose— 


“ And into Danaé’s face his glory came, 
And lit her softly waving hair like flame.” 


' And with the. shades of golden sunbeams came the 
Father of light himself, and bade her be comforted. 
In our second picture we have this scene of Danaé 
and the golden shower. It is taken from a one- 
handled drinking-cup which formerly belonged to the 
Campana collection, and is now in the Hermitage. 
The scene is represented in the simple fashion cha- 
racteristic of the early fine red-figured style; the 
vase must. belong to the middle or latter part of the 


Fifth Century s.c. Danaé, with her name inscribed ° 


clearly, half sits, half reclines, on a rich couch, and 
looks upwards at the falling sunbeams. She seems 
taken unawares, for she is just binding a ribbon 
about her hair; she is richly clad in a chiton with 
diploidion, and about her hips is draped a himation 
with rich border. In this style of vase-painting there 
is usually a very careful painstaking effort to express 
different sorts of stuff by larger and smaller folds, the 
fine chiton underneath, the thicker himation over it. 
Danaé rests her long delicate feet on a charming 
foot-stool. Her couch is very richly decorated, and 
is sloped in a thoroughly comfortable curve; in fact 
it looks more like a hammock than a bed or sofa. The 
artist seems anxious to display the cushion to advan- 
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tage, for he places it at the foot end. The room 
is marked as a woman’s by the mirror hanging up 
and a sort of three-cornered bag which may have 
held toilette apparatus or some women’s gear. As it 
seems to me, the drawing is throughout a marvel of 
delicacy and finish. 

Here, on the obverse of the vase, we have the 
joy of Danaé ; we need only turn the vase round to 
find on the reverse (our third picture) the sorrowful 
sequel. The child Perseus is born, and the wrath of 
Acrisios has fallen on the mother. Again a second 
time Acrisios will defy fate: mother and child he 
will imprison in a cedar chest and cast them adrift 
on the cruel homeless sea. Acrisios stands to the 
right, his kingly sceptre in the one hand, the other 
uplifted to enforce the stern command. On the left 
is @ workman, so characterised by his slight garb ; 
he seems in practical fashion to take the measure of the 
chest, and certainly there seems no space to spare ; at 
the foot of the workman lies a hammer. Between 
the two men is Danaé with her boy. She lifts her 
right hand with the peculiar gesture, the out-turned 
palm that naturally marks deprecation. In the /eft 
arm (we note the little careful realistic touch) she 
carries the little Perseus, and he, poor child, holds out 
admiringly a ball, a coloured: one we are sure, for 
there is a painted stripe round it. For Danaé’s sake 
may it not' go overboard before the sad voyage is 
ended! We may say in passing that the inscription 
(Acrisios) is not now visible on the vase, and may 
possibly have been originally an interpolation. The 
other inscription near the workman, “the boy is 
beautiful,” is of course the usual complimentary dedi- 
cation. The chest is decorated with stars, which, I 


—searcely need remark, are not indications—as past 


critics supposed—that Perseus is a sun myth, but 
probably represent the nails with which the “dadal” 
chest was studded. 

Danaé was alone on the water, but she was not 
afraid ; she remembered her divine husband and the 
great words he spake to her at parting: 


“Now must I go; and, sweet love Danaé, 
Fear nothing more that man can do to thee, 
For soon shall come an ending to thy woe ; 
And thou shalt have a son whose name shall grow 
Still greater, till the mountains melt away, 
And men no more can tell the night from day.” 


So the modern poet fancies, and so, too, the ancient 
poet, both trusting that the father of gods and men 
was ever kind to his “sweet simple love.” For 
a moment Simonides may take up the tale from 
Mr. Morris, a tale that only a poet should be allowed 
to tell. “‘ What time in the dedal chest the blast of 
the wind and the stir of the sea smote upon Danaé 
with fear, and her cheek with tears was wet, and her 
tender arms she cast about Perseus and spake, ‘Oh, 
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my child, a heavy sorrow is mine, but thou dost 
softly sleep with thy heart at peace, in the joyless 
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the young man’s wrath, and so sought. occasion to 
slay him. And it fell out that on a feast-day, when 





























Il.—DANAE AND THE GOLDEN SHOWER. 


(Hermitage Collection.) 


brass-bound bark, and about thee is furled the shining 
gloom of the night, and careless art thou of the 
waves that wash thy clustering hair, leaving them 
all unwet ; careless, too, of the voice of the wind, for 
thou liest at rest, and fair is thy face in the folds of 
thy purple cloak. Aye, surely if fear were fearful to 
thee thou hadst lent thy baby ear to my cry: sleep, 
my child, and sleep, O sea, and sleep, my measureless 
ill. But oh, father Zeus, grant thou some change to 
our lot from thee, and if I pray a prayer that is over- 
bold, for the child’s sake, father, forgive my prayer.’” 

Zeus hearkened to the prayer of his ancient love, 
and brought the brazen chest safely to land on the 
island of Seriphos. On the Seriphos dwelt two fisher 
kings, the brothers Dictys and Polydectes. Dictys is 
kind and good; he saves the mother and child, and 
takes them to the palace, tending them with reverent 
care. And so for awhile it seemed that Danaé’s 
sorrows were over, that she had found all that she 
asked, a peaceful home for the child and quiet for 
herself, to brood over her “ancient pain.” But such 
was not the ordinance of fate. The years went: by, 
and Perseus grew up a lusty boy, stronger than all 
his little peers, and then a goodly youth. But his 
mother Danaé was still fair to look upon, and King 
Polydectes would fain have her to wife, but he feared 


all the nobles and even the lowest of the people 
brought presents to King Polydectes, Perseus had no 
gift, and he stood before the king shamefast and 
sore troubled, and the people jeered at him. But 
Polydectes bade him draw nigh and sit by his side, 
and gave him a jewelled cup, but he did it in craft ; 
and Perseus, not perceiving the guile of the king, 
swore a great oath that he would do the bidding of 
the king, and fear no peril were it ever so great, to 
bring the king whatsoever his ‘heart desired. And 
Polydectes, wishing to compass the death of Perseus, 


‘ bade him fetch him the head of the Gorgon Medusa. 


Henceforth we hear but little more of fair-ankled 
Danaé ; the interest of the story shifts to Perseus. He, 
like Theseus, like Herakles, like Bellerophon, is to go 
forth and put his valour to the uttermost proof; by 
the might of the gods he must face and slay strange, 
uncouth monsters. That night he went forth to walk 
by the seashore to bethink him of the dread trial that 
was before him ; and there came to him Pallas Athené 
in the semblance of an ancient crone, and bade him be 
of good cheer, and gave him winged sandals to bear 
him over land and ocean, and the cap of Hades that he 
might be seen of none, and a sword that Hephestos 
had tempered; and she bade him go to the three 
Grey Sisters, kinsfolk of the Gorgon, that they might 
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tell him of the unknown country beyond. In a 
picture which we have not engraved we might see 
him starting on his journey. The design comes 
from a large krater-shaped terra-cotta vessel, found 
in Aigina, and now in the Berlin Museum. On one 
side is depicted the slaying of Medusa; and on the 
other, as a sort of counterpart, the slaying of the 
Harpies. The style is very early, probably of the 
Sixth Century B.c.; unhappily only a fragment of 
each design is preserved. Athené is simply dressed 
in a long chiton, pointed behind as is usual on vases 
of this period, and a himation cast over her head. 
Perseus has his cap, his sword, and his winged boots, 
and of these last he is making excellent use ; he is 
posed in the odd kneeling attitude which is the re- 
gular archaic fashion of indicating rapid flight, and 
as in most flying figures his arms are symmetrically 
arranged, so that he has a very purposeful look. His 
name is also inscribed, but with a letter left out— 
“Pereus.” The ground of the design is all semé 
‘with little ornamental decorations. 

Of the Grey Sisters, with their one eye and one 
tooth, ancient art has left us no record; perhaps they 
were too shadowy in shape to be more than the mythi- 
cal doubles of the Gorgons. We need not stop to 
tell how Perseus found them in their dreary home, and 
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rude humour. The Gorgon shapes themselves have 
taken firmer hold on both ancient and modern imagi- 
nation. Homer knew of the terrible head of the Gor- 
gon. Odysseus, who had faced the perils of the under- 
world, yet feared to tarry in Hades, as he says: “and 
pale fear got hold of me lest the high goddess Perse- 
phone should send me the head of the Gorgon, that 
dread monster.” But he seems to have known no- 
thing of the slaying of Medusa, nor of the sad story 
of her love and betrayal. This it is that has haunted 
the modern imagination, this blending of beauty and 
horror of sin and ceaseless remorse, love and unending 
torment—this to the poet and painter make up the 
“tempestuous loveliness of terror;” and so in modern 
verse we read how Perseus fared to a land 


“Where green cliffs rise from out an inky sea, 
But no green leaf may grow on bush or tree ; ” 


and there within an ancient hall he finds two 
women, with stony eyes and withered limbs, sit- 
ting motionless, with their bony hands upon their 
knees ; and a third shape more terrible than they, a 
woman who cannot sit, but paces to and fro, clad in 
a “thin red garment,” and ever as she paces she 
moans aloud and shrieks in anguish, for in her golden 
hair are writhing snakes, and she is girt with a 
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III.—DANAE AND PERSEUS AND THE BRAZEN CHEST. 
(Hermitage Collection.) 


how he stole their one dear eye, and forced from 

them the secret of Medusa’s dwelling. The tale is a 

somewhat uncouth one, smacking of savage fancy and 
357 


jewelled girdle which the sea-god Poseidon gave her 
the day of betrayal. And Perseus, when he saw her, 
pitied her, for she would fain “live no longer, but 
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prayed to the Earth-Shaker, by the love he once bore 
her, to send death and forgetfulness ;” and so Perseus 
drew near, and in pity he smote her, and she died 
and her torment was ended. . 

Turning to our fourth picture we have the scene 
of the slaying of the Gorgon, as a vase-painter of the 
Fifth Century pictured it to himself. The design is 
taken from an oinochvé, or wine-pourer (I.), in the 
British Museum ; it stands at present in the left-hand 
wall-case of the second Vase Room. I have chosen it 
from many other representations of the scene, because 
it is signed with the name of the potter, and signed 
vases can as a rule be much more securely dated. 
“‘ Amasis made me” is written clearly down the left 
side of the design. Amasis was a master of the finest 
style of black-figured vase-painting, of the delicate, 
detailed sort that was popular in the beginning and 
middle of the Fifth Century. There is much more 
finish about the work, much more mannerism as of a 
settled school, than there is in the Berlin vase. Perseus, 
to the left, is just plunging his sword in the Gorgon’s 
throat. Hermes, to the right, shows by his presence 
that the hero does the bidding of the gods. The figure 
of Medusa, between them, is executed with great care ; 
it has all the elaborate finish of a long stereotyped 
pattern. The face is the usual hideous type, with 
outstretched tongue and prominent teeth, turned 
full-face to strike the more horror. The snakes 
are arrayed pattern-fashion. There is no attempt to 
soften the conception of the monster by any beauty 
of outline, nor to rouse our sympathy by the por- 
trayal of suffering. The Gorgon is a vile, bad monster, 
therefore she is ugly—a thing to rid the world of. In 
many instances of about the same date we have the 
horse Pegasos, the child of Poseidon, springing from 
Medusa’s headless body, a type possibly suggested 
by some horse-headed mythological monster. If 
the story of the love of Poseidon and Medusa was 
known it is never emphasised : till later days, when 
the Gorgon myth was tinged, like many another, 
with the spirit of a gentle euphemism, and° the 
hideous monster, borrowed doubtless by the West 
from the East, became for Greece, as for the ees 
poet, a beautiful and panic-stricken woman. 

Athené, the goddess, heard the shrill crying of 
the two sisters Stheno and Euryale, and—so Pindar 
tells us—to mimic their wailing she invented the 
music of the flute, for before men had played only 
the sober music of the lyre. Flute-playing was the 


art which, says Pindar, as translated by Mr. Ernest 
Myers, “once on a time Pallas Athené devised, when 
she made music of the fierce Gorgons’ torment. 
That heard she pouring from the maiden heads and 
heads of serpent unapproachable amidst the anguish 
of their pains, when Perseus had stricken the third 
sister, and to the isle of Seriphos and its folk bare 
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thence theirdoom. Yea, also he struck with blindness 
the wondrous brood of Phorkos (the Grey Sisters), 
and to Polydectes’ bridal brought a grievous gift, and 
grievous eternally he made for that man his mother’s 
slavery ; for thus he won the fair-faced Medusa’s head, 
he who was the son of Danaé, and sprang, they say, 
from a stream of living gold. But the maiden 
(Athené), when that she had delivered her well- 
beloved (Perseus) from these toils, contrived the 
manifold music of the flute, that with such instru- 
ment she might repeat the shrill lament that reached 
her from Euryale’s ravening jaws.” 

But the death of the Gorgon was to serve a 
greater issue than the invention of the flute. Perseus 
laid the dreadful head in a wallet, fearing lest by 
chance he should see it himself, and so be turned into 
stone, and he sped over the desolate plains and over 
level spaces of the sea and came at last to the land 
of Phenicia ; and because he was come to the dwell- 
ings of men he made himself invisible and so lighted 
on the cliff, and there beheld a wonder, a maiden fair 
to see, naked, and bound by cruel chains to the sea- 
beat. rock. And she cried aloud and looked toward 
the sea as though she waited for the coming of 
Death. And Perseus marvelled, and ‘laid aside the 
invisible cap and drew near, and spake to the maiden 
and asked her of her sorrow. And she told him how 
that she must die, and how she was the daughter of 
Cepheus, the king of the land; and the queen her 
mother, Cassiopeia, in her pride had brought upon 
the land a curse, boasting that her child Andromeda 
was fairer than all the Nereids that dwell in the sea. 
And thereat Poseidon, the god of the sea, was wroth, 
and sent a fell monster to devour the land, and an 
oracle bade King Cepheus sacrifice his daughter that 
so he might save his people; and so was Andromeda 
bound to the rock to wait for the coming of the sea- 
beast. And even as she spake there was seen a 
mighty wave rising, and from out it came a sea-beast, 
strange and horrible, and Andromeda thought to die ; 
but Perseus drew the sword that Athené had given 
him and smote the monster and slew him, and 
claimed Andromeda for his bride. 

The story seems a compound of the tale -of 
Niobe’s pride and the rescue of Hesione by Heracles, 
and has all the pathetie elements that could and did 
make it a favourite subject for tragic poets, and later 
the Alexandrian painters. But its simple outlines, 
the story of the deed itself divested of its emotional 
atmosphere, were current in earlier days. In our fifth 
plate we have, I think, the naivest piece of pictorial 
story-telling extant. It is taken from a vase found 
at Cervetri, and now in the Berlin Museum. The 
picture tells its own story. Out of the sea (indi- 
cated, as usual in vase-painting, by waved lines) 
issues the head of a sea-monster, his name Ketos 
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(sea-monster) written against him. The artist has 
evidently wished to make him of huge size, and not 
having room for the whole of him on a large scale, 
put in his head only. His great red tongue and wide 
open mouth leave no doubt about his intentions. 
But the lovers are ready for him. Perseus strides 
forward, his wallet on his left arm, and in each hand 
a huge stone; his name also appears in Corinthian 
letters—“ Perseus.” Behind him is Andromeda, but 
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but in transposing the drawing from the round to 
the flat a little displacement was unavoidable. I 
might of course have selected many later versions of 
the scene, pictures which would have been mere 
illustrations of the literary form of the tale, but 
this work of an early Corinthian potter is more: it 
lets us into the secret of a more primitive aspect of 
the tale. The interest of the vase-drawing does not 
centre on Andromeda at all; she is not even bound 


IV.—PERSEUS SLAYING MEDUSA, 
(From a Vase by the Potter Amasis. British Museum.) 


not idle. She is no woman to sit still and moan while 
her hero does the fighting. She has got two large 
stones ready to supply him with should his ammu- 
nition fall short. It is no doubt she who has helped 
to make the neat pile of stones that with such excel- 
lent decorative effect occupies the space between the 
outstretched legs of Perseus. She augurs well for 
the future housekeeping of this thrifty systematic 
pair. On the original vase—an amphora—the 
figures of Perseus and Andromeda are somewhat 
nearer to each other, and the distance between 
Perseus and the monster is proportionately greater, 


to a rock, there are no cruel chains, no lovely arms, 
no “drifting wonder of her hair.” We see at a 
glance that the artist cared not a jot for the love- 
story; in fact it was to him no love-story at all. 
What he did care for was the prowess of the hero, 
the slaying of the monster, and to this end Andro- 
meda ministers. She is a mere accessory figure, as 
Ariadne appears when Theseus contends with the 
Minotaur. It is not difficult to see when this 
element of pathos, this binding of Andromeda, came 
into the story. When the myth of Perseus and 
Andromeda came to be put on the stage, some 
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effective form of presentation for Andromeda had 
to be considered; to bind her on a rock would have 
excellent scenic effect. So strong a hold did this 
binding take on the imagination of the people, that 
in late vase-paintings of the Fourth Century it is 
never omitted. There is, indeed, no attempt to 
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doom overtook him that he should die by. the hand 
of the child born of Danaé ; and straightway he went 
and told his mother. 
“ And much did Danaé ponder as they went 
How the high gods had wrought out their intent.” 


And Perseus would not claim the kingdom of 





V.—PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA. 
(Berlin Museum.) 


depict the cliff and sea-coast scenery, but Andromeda, 
in Oriental costume, is firmly tied between two posts. 
Once the monster slain, ancient art deserts us. 
It forbears to tell how 

“On a rock smoothed by the washing sea 

They sat and eyed each other lovingly.” 
And how after the feasting and the triumph were 
over, Perseus took his bride to Seriphos, and redeem- 
ing his pledge to Polydectes, drew forth the Gorgon’s 
head from his wallet and turned the wicked king and 
all his court into stone ; only he saved the kind fisher 
Dictys. And how Danaé was set free and went home 
with Perseus to Argos. But they found the old king 
was gone to Larissa in Thessaly, and the king of 
that country, Teutanios, was honouring his father 
that was dead with games. And as Perseus con- 
tended with the rest, and far outdid them in hurling 
the diskos, it fell out by mischance that the diskos 
smote King Acrisios and he died, and so at last his 


Acrisios, but went and founded the city of Mycenz, 
and the Cyclopes built the walls and the entrance 
gate, and it abides to this day. But the head of 
Medusa he gave to the goddess Athené, and she 
wears it ever on her egis. 

It has not been my purpose to analyse the story, 
beautiful as a whole, into its component elements, 
some of them possibly in their primitive form ugly 
enough ; nor to show how scraps of marvellous tales, 
“at first told of somebody,” got attached to the 
name and personality of Perseus. For these ques- 
tions of folk-lore Greek vase-paintings come too 
late. Rather my purpose has been to point the 
contrast between the complex sentiment of the 
modern poet and the simple objectivity of the an- 
cient craftsman; perhaps because we love the one 
we need not disallow the other, and possibly in 
their juxtaposition we may find a delight foreign 
to either apart. Janz E. Harrison. 
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“NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA.” 


From THE PictuRE BY MEISSONIER. 


MESIHEN Meissonier paints history he 
paints it in little, but with a 
breadth of conception, a technical 
mastery, a faculty of selection and 
arrangement that make it. almost 
_— = great. This “ Napoleon in Russia” 
is a ais of it. Meissonier has forgotten the exist- 
ence of anecdote, and measured himself as a painter 
with a great pictorial subject; and the result is 
perhaps the best, and certainly the most famous, of 
his works: a picture worthy by the excellence of 
the composition, the striking novelty and simplicity 
of the arrangement, the largeness of the conception, 





the perfect co-ordination of all the parts, and the 
admirable supremacy of the heroic figure. 

Napoleon, the one epic figure in modern history, 
has exercised an influence the strongest and most 
fruitful on art of the century in all its expressions. 
Scott and Byron, Hugo and Béranger, Berlioz and 
Frédérick and Dumas, David and Gros—playwrights 
and novelists, poets and painters, actors and musi- 
cians, all have found him a centre of inspiration. In 
the vast achievement which he has quickened and 
suggested there is not much that takes higher rank, 
or embodies finer artistic qualities, than this direct 
and moving utterance of Meissonier’s. 





PROFILES FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.—VITI. 
PHILIBERT DELORME. 


“J’ay veu trop de macons 
Bastir les Tuileries, 
Et en trop de fagons, 
Faire les momeries.” 


O Captain Ronsard, Marquis of Thrace and Apollo 
of the court, rhymed his dislike to the braggart 
and low-born architect of the queen’s new palace. 
There was a natural hatred between the court poet, 
to the last degree a scholar and a gentleman, and this 
vulgar mason, pretentious and ignorant, a very Cellini 
for braggadocio. It was an antagonism of disposi- 
tion and an antagonism of party. Ronsard had been 
a page in the House of Guise: his patron still was 
the Cardinal of Lorraine. He was a man of the 
new sort ; a Catholic, a Latinist, and vowed to the 
service of the Guises. And Delorme had grown 
under the protection of the great rival of the Guises, 
the witty, brilliant Cardinal du Bellay. Delorme was 
a friend of Rabelais and of Goujon. He naturally 
associated with the elder, the Gallic party: with 
the men who advocated liberty of conscience and 
the alliance with the East. So between him and 
Ronsard there was a great gulf fixed. 
So great a gulf, that Ronsard and Delorme never 
perceived that, above all other.men, they two should 
have been friends and comrades. For the architect 


in his buildings, the poet in his verse, were the two 
great advocates of the new style—the style soutenu. 
Their learned Latin graces, their orderly and frigid 
composition, a little pompous, a little grandiose in its 


evident nobility, had given the genius of France a 
new ideal. 
its rashness; now began the mature and serious 
composure of middle life. Ronsard in poetry made 
another Rabelais impossible in prose; and Anet 
quite outdated Chambord and the style of Frangois. 
The charm, the fire, the gaiety, the careless fecundity 
of the earlier days are gone for ever. The long reign 
of the correct and the noble opened with Ronsard 
and Delorme. 

Philibert, born at Lyons about the year 1515, 
was probably related to Pierre Delorme and Tous- 
saint Delorme, master-masons who had worked at 
the Chateau Gaillon. His brother, Jean Delorme, 
was an architect of some position. Of his father 
we know nothing positive, save that at eighteen he 
sent Philibert to study in Italy. While the young 
architect still was under age he had measured. the 
greatest monuments of antiquity in Rome: measured 
them not merely with the eye, but with a foot-rule 
laid upon their surface, measured them exactly and 
in detail, so that their exquisite proportions might 
yield him up their secret. 

The young man, poor and a stranger, had to live 
sparely in order to afford the great expense of men 
and ladders. When at last cardini grew very scarce 





Youth was over with its freshness and | 
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with Philibert, he arranged a little scene worthy of 
the great Benvenuto himself. At a moment when he 
was aware that many cardinals and great people were 
passing to visit the remains of antiquity, this clever 
young man of barely twenty happened to be measur- 
ing the crowning arch of Sta. Maria Nuova. The 
little idle crowd of lookers-on,.the men with ladders 
clamouring for carlinz, and the French lad, high 
above them, lost in his art and quite oblivious, no 
doubt, of the grand people watching him below— 
this little scene appealed strongly to the fancy of 
those cultured dilettanti of the Renaissance. “ So it 
chanced,” says Philibert, “ that the Cardinal of Sta. 
Croce, since known as Pope Marcellus, but in those 
days a simple bishop, said, in his Roman idiom, that 
he would like to know me, forasmuch as he had 
seen me several times measuring different monuments 
of antiquity.” Once introduced to this “simple 
bishop,” the fortune of Philibert was secure. His 
temperament of pushing and prosperous meridional 
would carry all the rest. He was soon in the service 
of the Pope. Then, in 1536, Guillaume du Bellay 
and his brother, the cardinal, carried him away from 
Paul III. and brought him back to France. 

Philibert went home to Lyons, and found so much 
to do there that for some years he settled in his 
native place. Here the true features of his gift were 
soon displayed. A corbelled gallery he built there 
for the General of the Jesuits is one of the cleverest 
things in France. Construction and not decoration 
was the important thing to Philibert Delorme. If 
Lescot and Bullant were at least as much decorators 
as architects, Delorme was less an architect than an 
engineer. The works he designed as artist he usually 
executed as builder. In later life, carried away by 
the spirit of the age, he did indeed attempt to dis- 
cover a new ornament, and invented a sixth order, 
of which the column was formed by the trunk of a 
tree, whose twisted branches make the capital. But 
this device only proves how much more strong his 
natural bent was for construction than for ornament. 
His works are full of references to improved methods 
of building ; a well-pitched roof, an ingenious gallery, 
a clever new shed for cannon or pall-mall—these 
things are as dear to him as the five orders were to 
Bullant. In his line Delorme was a really great 
man. He claims, and not without reason, to have 


re-organised the French system of building, and to 


have banished for ever the “ barbarous fashion of 
wide joints.” His flitched frames for roofing were 
stronger and cheaper than ever had been used before ; 
he could build out a corbelled gallery or a turret 
better than any other man in France. At the 
Tuileries he designed a circular and geometrical stair- 
case, “4 noyau vuide,” which until its destruction in 
1664 was the wonder of beholders. In such things 
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as these Delorme excelled. Bricks and mortar 
became supple in his hands. He came at a time 
when the decorative part of architecture had far 
outstripped its practical capacities ; and by his sole 
exertions he pushed on construction to its proper place. 

About the year 1543, when Philibert therefore 
must have been twenty-eight years of age, the 
Cardinal du Bellay summoned him to Paris. From 
this moment his life becomes public and eventful. 
In 1544 King Frangois made him military engineer 
to the coasts and forts of Brittany. It was an 
eventful time. The English were before Boulogne. 
Philibert was several times besieged when acting 
as commandant in the place under his care. He 
tells us that in the spring of 1546 he saved the 
town of Brest from an attack by the English 
forces; but the word of Delorme is as_ the 
word of Cellini, and it is permissible to doubt. 
Certainly, however, these were busy years. He was 
purveyor to the camp at Boulogne, military engineer 
in Brittany, and in Normandy inspector of marines. 
Then in 1546 the peace was signed. LEarly in 1547 
Francois died, and with the accession of the quiet 
and elegant Henri, Delorme was recalled to his 
more peaceful arts. 

Henri was lavish of favours to the brilliant and 
prosperous young man, whose successes came so easy 
to him, whose hand could trace with equal surety 
a fortification or the pleasure-palace of a queen. 
Delorme was soon made architect to the king, 
director at Fontainebleau, counsellor and almoner, 
Abbot of Ivry and of St. Barthélemy-lez-Noyon, 
Canon of Nétre-Dame, &c. &e. At various times 
he possessed five rich abbeys. The favourite of the 
king, and of Cardinal du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, 
might safely reckon on the church to furnish his 
resources. In this moment an opportunity occurred 


for Philibert to exercise that real genius for time- 


serving which he was to develop with brilliant 
results. Cardinal du Bellay, his early patron, 
who under Francois had been all-powerful, went out 
of favour with the accession of Henri II. Henri 
hated the movement of which Du Bellay was the 
most brilliant representative—a movement which 
would have made of France the head of a great 
anti-papal, anti-imperial federation. With the death 
of Frangois the last blow was given to this movement, 
already broken by the fatal peace of Cressy. Du 
Bellay, disgraced and half-ruined, retired to Rome. 
And now Delorme seems to have felt himself re- 
leased from any sentiments of loyalty to his banished 
patron. With an easy conscience, we may be sure, 
and with his wonted assurance, the brilliant young 
meridional transferred himself to the opposite party ; 
made court to the very heart and soul of it, the 
fair, faded Diane. In the next year, 1548, we find 
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him remodelling for that pale enchantress an old 
Norman manor-house between Dreux. and Mantes, 
which now was to become a chateau of historic 
beauty, the famous Chateau d’Anet. 

Even here, where Delorme was left freer to 
dispose his plans than ever he should be again—even 
here we miss the noble style and distinction of 
Lescot, the energy of Bullant. Despite its correct- 
ness, a certain poverty, a certain heaviness, a most 
un-Gallic frigidity inspires the design of Anet. Very 
reminiscent of Italian models, this chateau misses 
the charm of Chambord or of Chenonceau, where the 
Italian cheerfulness and ornament do not conceal the 
national and Gothic framework they improve and 
adorn. After such castles as these, the correctness 
of Anet strikes us as a little poor, its grandeur as a 
little grandiose. The building forms three sides of 
a square, of which the fourth is closed by a great 
gateway, adorned everywhere with the crescent and 
the motto of Diane, and crowned with a sculptured 
group showing the disaster of the adventurous 
Actezon. The chief feature of the two-storeyed 
building is the colonnade, which decorates the entire 
front, and of which the roof is made a pleasant 
terrace for the summer weather. For Anet is above 
all things a summer palace. Its wide gardens, its 
oranges, its woods and pastures, were known all over 
France. The building, by itself a little disappoint- 
ing, must be taken in connection with the terraces 
and arbours, with the all-encircling garden, which, no 
less than the palace, engaged the attention of its 
architect. 

Anet added immensely to the prestige of De- 
lorme. His position under Frangois and the Du 
Bellays was but obscurity compared to this full 
meridian splendour. A richer or a more successful 
artist it were hard to find. Then fortune played 
him a most cruel trick. In July, 1559, Henri II. 
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died, and Philibert fell with all the favourites of 
Diane. For now was the triumph of Catherine, the 
outraged wife. Now she withheld her countenance 
from all who had slighted her before. Philibert was 
in despair. His fortune, his influence, his glory, 
seemed on the point of vanishing for ever. Worse 
still, the many enemies he had made, the builders, 
the masons, and contractors over whom he had pros- 
perously domineered so long—all these now set upon 
him, overwhelming him with damaging though un- 
substantiated charges of peculation. Fortune had 
indeed turned round her wheel. Who could have 
foreseen that the king should die so young? De- 
lorme, however, remembered that once before he 
had very successfully retrieved his position when Du 
Bellay was disgraced. He set about writing a 
memoir for the queen. Here he displayed his life 
of services—how he had saved Brest from the 
English, how he had renewed the art of building, 
&c., and how he had once already worked at 
Monceaux for the queen, and only through the 
interference of M. de Nevers had been prevented 
from serving her much more. And how he 
had indeed worked at Anet at the command of the 
late king; but “ce ec’estoyt tout pour le roy.” 
Thus neatly shifting the blame on to Henri’s 
own shoulders. 

For some time the queen-mother did not listen. 
She was not persuaded by this fluent repentance ; 
but in 1564, desiring to build herself the palace of 
the Tuileries, she remembered Philibert Delorme, 
and called him to her aid. Henceforward he worked 
in her service until his death in 1570. His old 


prosperity returned, but not the old independence 
nor the accustomed liberty, for who worked under 
Catherine de Médicis must serve her slightest whim, 
and yield in all things to the extravagance of her 
desires. 


A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
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(Poem by May Kendall, Design by W. H. Overend.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART. 


“PUGGY 


HIRTY years ago Chelsea, once “the Village 

of Palaces,” was still a village of market 
gardens and country villas. The ample panelled 
houses which lined the river-strand, their deep red 
brick twined and trellised with ivy, with here and 
there a porch golden-yellow with honeysuckle, were 
backed by orchards and shaded lawns. Across 
the broad river, flowing strongly between its deep 
banks, there came with the north wind wafts of 
bracing breezes from across the Surrey hills. The 
time when Sir Thomas More built himself a “ fair 
house ” at Chelsea for the sake of salubrious air did 
not seem, by comparison, so far away. Much of the 
open country the Chancellor knew was still unbuilt 
upon; the houses were more numerous but of a 
fashion which would have appeared to him strange 
and uncouth ; yet the changeless river, save for its 
lesser limpidity, would have seemed much the same 
to the author of the “ Utopia.” A country village, 
for such Chelsea really was until the second half of 
the century began, changes little in a hundred years. 
In 1851, long before the cityfied but doubtless 
necessary embankment. had been made, the Chelsea 
water-side was as picturesque as the far western 
malls happily still are. Tall red Georgian houses 
alternated with the longer, lower, more be-windowed 
Jacobean homes; the stately mansion with its pali- 
sade and lofty arched gate, twirled and festooned 
into ingenious arabesques all in hammered iron, stood 
proudly by the side of the modest villa in a shabby 
gentility stage, within a ragged grassy forecourt. 
Here and there was a little wharf where gaily 
coloured barges, their brown sails furled, discharged 
cargoes of- grain or coals amid a semblance of 
maritime bustle dear to the tanned and ear-ringed 
bargemen who were ever more nautical than the 
saltest of Jack-tars. This straggling, varied strand 
was the very spot to attract a painter. One 
November day in 1851, one of those drear, grey 
days when the Thames is brown and cold and sullen, 
but yet full of attraction to the student of its moods, 
there shambled along this river-path an old man 
whose appearance suggested the skipper. He was a 


little, ungainly fellow, somewhat bandy-legged, with 
an oddly-fashioned nose, small grey eyes, and a red 
face which seemed to owe something to strong waters. 
His clothes were rusty and ill-fitting, and the little 
linen that was perceivable was far from clean. The 
nautical suggestiveness was strong; the little, restless- 
eyed man looked “ battered with wind and weather ”— 


BOOTH.” 


the type of man who might be familiar with storms 
and great oaths. He was evidently on the look-out 
for something. He cast a quick inquiring glance at 
many of the smaller dwellings as he passed, and now 
and again he would stop, critically scan the front of 
a house, and then with a dissatisfied grunt continue 
his walk. Presently he came to one (119, Cheyne 
Walk) which he regarded with more care and appa- 
rently with more appreciation than any of the others. 
It was a small, old-fashioned cottage, with a minia- 
ture garden in front into which you descended by 
half a dozen steps from the roadway. Over the rustic 
porch twined a mass of Virginia creeper; the win- 
dows were partially framed in a luxuriant growth 
of ivy. On the roof was a railed-in space which 
some former nautical occupant might have used as 
a faint reminder of the quarter-deck. Although the 
cottage was old, it had a spruce appearance which 
seemed to take the fancy of the anything but spruce 
old man. A card in the front parlour window bore 
the legend, “ Furnished Apartments.” The skipper 
opened the little wooden gate, descended the steps, 
and gave two gruff, almost spiteful knocks with the 
old-fashioned polished brass knocker. 

The door was opened by a matronly and not ill- 
favoured person of exceedingly ample proportions, 
who with her neat cap and primly-brushed hair 
formed a striking contrast to the seedy, red-faced 
little man with the queer nose. The skipper desired 
to see the apartments, he said. The woman hesitated 
for a moment ; but before she could invent a pretext 
for refusing him admission he had entered and, 
taking off his hat, stood waiting upon the mat. He 
was obviously pleased with the interior—a wide, 
antiquated hall, and a broad staircase with shallow 
risers. The best parlour was not very large, and the 
furniture was simple almost to bareness, yet there 
was a cleanliness in everything which seemed not un- 
grateful to the uncouth visitor. The bedroom which 
marched with it was on the first floor. Right in 
front was the river, turbid and brimming from the 
heavy November rains. The early dusk was begin- 
ning to close in upon the water, and the black tugs, 
towing a long string of blacker barges, moved 
weirdly through a darkening haze which almost 
obscured the smaller craft. Beyond was the uncer- 
tain outline of the low Surrey shore edged with 
rows of anchored barges, and behind them, on 
the bank, lights began to flicker and twinkle. 
To the west a fringe of trees carried on the eye 




















to the spire of Battersea Church. To the east was 
another church—that of Chelsea, with its square, 
massive tower. Starting almost from this church the 
time-worn, wooden bridge stretched across the river, 
its creaking timbers black with age and weather. 
It was a picture of shadows—shadows which darkened 
and became opaque as the cheerless wintry after- 
noon advanced. Such a picture might be supposed 
to have charms for an artist, but it was odd that 
this rough skipper should gaze so intently, perhaps 
even so fondly upon a sight the like of which he 
must have seen many times and in many countries. 
Presently he turned from the window, and despite 
the dus, insisted upon mounting to the railed-in 
roof. If he had been at all in doubt this inspection 
satisfied him that the house would suit his needs, and 
he inquired the rent of the apartments. The land- 
lady’s figure was modest, and the skipper answered 
gruffly, “That'll do. I'll take ’em.” But the land- 
lady was a cautious matron. Would the gentleman 
give a reference? No, the gentleman would not ; 
and the refusal was a little gruff. Then at least 
he would not object to enter into a written agree- 
ment? But the skipper would have no agreement 
at all; he would pay a month’s rent in advance. 
That, of course, clinched the bargain. Naturally the 
landlady desired to know her lodger’s name; but 
‘“* Never mind the name,” was all the satisfaction she 
obtained. “ But if any one calls, sir?” “ Nobody 
will call. What’s your name?” “Mrs. Booth.” 
“Very well, then, I am Mr. Booth.” In fact; it 
was J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Turner, parsimonious in a sense though he was, 
had always liked to have two residences. For many 
years he had kept up a house at Twickenham, in 
addition to his roomy but dingy abode in Queen 
Anne Street. He had an undoubted love of seclusion, 
as witness his occasional absences when not even his 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Danby, knew his whereabouts. 
In early life he dropped entirely out of ken for two 
whole years, and where he was or what he did during 
that hundred weeks has never yet been discovered. 
For many months before he took these apartments 
at Chelsea he had been in failing health. He was 
then seventy-five years of age, but was older than his 
years alone would have made him. A too frequent 
resort to wine and a long addiction to more vulgar 
vices had worked their inevitable havoc. He no 
doubt keenly felt the need of purer air than he could 
obtain amid the dust, the griminess, and the litter of 
Queen Anne Street; but when he left his house in 
charge of the faithful old creature who had guarded 
it for so many years, for whom, despite her forbid- 
ding appearance and diseased face, he entertained a 
genuine regard, he said no word of whither he was 
going. Mrs. Danby was too well accustomed to these 
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absences to feel uneasy, and life at ‘The Gallery” 
went on much the same as when the master was 
at home. Every visitor was looked upon by Mrs. 
Danby as Turner’s, and consequently her own, natural 
enemy. She was capable of prodigious flights of 
rudeness, of which banging the door in your face 
was the least. Whether it was owing to her careless- 
ness or to Turner’s apathy that the windows never 
were cleaned it would be hard to say. During his 
residence at Chelsea little was seen of him by his 
friends, but those who did see him at that time were 
as much impressed by the comparatively neat and 
spruce appearance of the great painter—the result, 
no doubt, of Mrs. Booth’s solicitude—as by his 
haggard and weakly appearance. At Chelsea his 
rough-and-ready ways and his nautical aspect con- 
vineed the sapient neighbours that he was an old 
salt, and he was commonly spoken of as “ Admiral” 
Booth. The rude little boys—little boys are always 
rude—who made the river-side their playground, were 
less complimentary, and in presumed allusion to some 
one or other of Tarner’s physical peculiarities, called 
out after him, “There goes Puggy Booth!” The 
story ran that he was an ancient admiral in reduced 
circumstances—an assumption which his personal ap- 
pearance no doubt went far to justify. What may 
have been Turner’s motive for thus concealing him- 
self is beyond divination ; but it was probably not 
more abstruse than a desire to be quiet and un- 
disturbed. His later life in Queen Anne Street must 
have been extremely melancholy. His father, who 
had long lived with him, was dead; his house— 
home it could hardly be called—grew dingier, more 
dilapidated, fuller of the one-eyed tailless cats in 
which his housekeeper delighted; the cunning of 
his deft fingers was rapidly failing, and he could not 
but know it. He was practically alone in the world, 
and the brightness and colour of the picturesque 
mall must have been a welcome change indeed from 
the silence and gloom of Queen Anne Street. 

But almost from the day he took up his quarters 
there he was visibly failing, and it seems only too 
clear that he sought at this time a factitious strength. 
How he employed his time we have not the means 
of knowing; it is clear, however, that he did not 
paint. He may perhaps have sketched sunlight effects 
from the railed-in roof of Mrs. Booth’s house. The 
familiarity with which he was spoken of indicates 
that he was well known in the neighbourhood, and it 
is not improbable that he spent much of his time in 
strolling about old Chelsea. It would have been 
astonishing had he not attracted the attention of the 
street boys in the course of his walks. His blue 
coat with brass buttons, his rumpled hat, and his 
gigantic umbrella would be fair game for the urchins. 
Wherever he went, or whatever he did, he kept 
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religiously away from Queen Anne Street. For six 
weeks Mrs. Danby neither saw him nor heard from 
him. Then by a fortunate accident she found in an old 
pocket of Turner’s a letter from a friend at Chelsea. 
It occurred to her that her master might possibly 
be in the neighbourhood from which the letter was 
dated ; whereupon the ugly, good-hearted old soul 
started off to make inquiries, accompanied by an 
infirm old woman of her acquaintance. The pair 
sought information at a ginger-beer shop. Did a 
little old gentleman in a blue coat and brass buttons 
live near by? Yes; there was old Admiral Booth, 
who answered to the letter the description given by 
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Mrs. Danby ; but he had not been out of the house 
for some time and was believed to be seriously ill. 
Why the women did not go to Mrs. Booth’s house 
is a mystery ; they returned to Queen Anne Street, 
and Mrs. Danby -informed Mr. Harding, Turner’s 
relative and executor, of her discovery. Mr. Harding 
hastened to Chelsea ; and on the following morning 
Turner looked for the last time upon the sun he had 
painted so often, and upon the brimming, gilded river 
of which he never grew weary. He was propped up 
with pillows to take his farewell glance ; and soon 
the lonely, wayward spirit passed away from its un- 
couth embodiment. J. PenpEret-Bropuurst. 
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THE AMERICAN SALON. 
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MERICA, though recruited rather from Teuton 
than from Latin races, has chosen France to 

be her foster-parent in the arts. We know that 
“the good American goes to Paris when he dies ; ” 


and he seems to appear there in the guise of an art- . 


student. The number of these Transatlantic learners, 
and the excellence of the work that they produce, 
have grown year by year more notable. It is not 
so long ago since the native American school first 
appeared in Paris, and met, in the persons of Messrs. 
Church and Bierstadt, with a measure of recognition ; 


and already the contribution of America to the 
annual display in Paris is signed by such names as 
Sargent and Whistler: a change in the technical 
sense hardly to be exaggerated. Within our recollec- 
tion Transatlantic students arrived in French studios 
trained according to the old South Kensington plan : 
wonderful stipplers, full of confidence, perhaps bear- 
ing prizes, but ignorant of any other material than 
chalk, and totally unaware of the real problems and 
difficulties that await the artist on the very threshold 
of art. And already these days are practically past; 





SUMMER ON THE BOSPHORUS: ‘‘L’ETE SUR LE BOSPHORE.”’ 
(Painted by F. A, Bridgman, Salon, 1885,) 
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already the soundness of the atelier system, which we 
in England are still so slow to recognise, has become 
apparent to the brisker and clearer intellects of the 
United States. Such a rapid growth is certain to be 
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professors. A French artist does not keep an expen- 
sive academy for young gentlemen, nor pretend to re- 
gulate smoking and morals. He gives his advice for 
nothing, interferes very little with his pupils’ senti- 








BATHERS : 





‘* BORDS DE MER.”’ 


(Painted by Alexamder Harrison. Salon, 1885.) 


founded more or less on imitation, but the sweep- 
ing charge so often brought against American artists 
is only true of a limited number. It is true of 
such as but for the efficient training of the atelier 
system would never have attracted either praise or 
blame. Style has been given to those who in the 
English system would never have attained to a 
notion of what style is; and style in the hands of 
a man without originality is only a lamp to display 
emptiness. In other words, by its very excellence 
the French system of education strengthens the flight 
of those who are naturally imitative. 

But it does not follow in the least that it clips 
the wings of those who are naturally original. The 
student may choose almost any known painter for his 
master, and may leave him for another when he likes. 
He is constantly thrown with the members of other 
studios, lives in a Babel of discussion with men of 
all countries and all kinds of previous training, and is 
thus in a position to compare the canons of different 





ments, and for the most part confines himself to the 
practical and the technical. It is in France, sur- 
rounded by French plain speaking and bold paint- 
ing, that the Americans have learned to make their 
great recent advance in art. Had they stayed in 
America, or had they come to study in England, 
that advance would in all probability never have 
been made, and at least it would have come much 
later. Our own English painters, brought up by 
English methods and living among the social humbug 
and suppressions of an Anglo-Saxon country, may do 
good work. The most workmanlike, however, is apt 
to look a little mild, a little weak, a little timid in 
style and a little doubtful in values, when hung 
upon the line and exposed to the competition of a 
Paris Salon. But the most advanced of the new 
school of Americans support this trial with no eclipse 
of brilliancy. And their work is not only sound 
and bold in treatment; it displays besides traces of 
the working of the Teutonic sap, asympathy with the 
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eccentric, a more fervid sentiment, and an original 
feeling for nature. 

To take the case of Mr. Whistler. Any one who 
has seen his portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell as 
it hung in the Salon will admit not only that it 
looked well, but that it looked better there than it 
did in London. Such work is out of place in our 
exhibitions. We prefer in England the pictures of 
gentlemen who paint as they would conduct a bank, 
only more imperfectly : as though we should prefer 
an inventory of the bar-room at the “ Maypole” to the 
rapid and effective synthesis in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
Certainly the first is more accurate: a house-agent, 
an auctioneer, or an intending purchaser will find in 
it more profit; and unfortunately it is with some- 
thing of this mind, or at best with the scientific 
mind, that we in England approach the works of art 
in our galleries. This is not only true of laymen and 
outsiders, but of one half of the Academicians. And 
this point of view in the spectator intimidates and 
constrains the artist. Bold experiment is regarded 
as both ridiculous and rude. Men, as ignorant of 
painting as a Hottentot, see a touch which they do 
not understand, and think that in laughter they dis- 
play the spirit of the connoisseur ; and at the opposite 
pole, men enslaved to the routine of taste resent the 
freedom as the insolence of a charlatan. In truth, 
Mr. Whistler is almost out of sight of the common 
critic and gallery frequenter; he has advanced be- 
yond them as much in the choice of what he tries to 
do as in the skill with which he does it; and the 
contempt which they sometimes profess is no more 
enlightened than that with which a school-boy, well 
grounded up to quadratics, regards the apparently 
unfair juggling with w and @ of his elder brother 
from Cambridge. 

To see everything painted with equal force and 
particularity is the vague, unconscious wish of the 
gallery frequenter ; to seek to paint everything well 
and importantly is the first impulse of the inex- 
perienced artist. . The first. is not often cured of 
this innocent taste; and the second only loses it 
through a course of dire exercises in the troubled 
questions of subordination to mass and focus. A 
dozen or a hundred times he may have begun to 
paint with some dim notion of dignity, of style, 
of sentiment ; and under the pressure of incongruous 
facts which he does not know how to suppress, 
or of somé inconsistent effect which he sees obtru- 
sively in nature and has not the courage to banish 
from his canvas, he has seen with equal strides his 
picture advance towards a formal completion, and the 
informing spirit, “the glory and the dream ” of his 
real subject, fade and disappear beneath his brush. 
But to recognise the necessity of choice and suppres- 
sion is, in ‘painting, to come only to the beginning of 
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difficulties. The fact cannot be simply omitted as in 
literature. The canvas cannot stand empty ; it must 
be filled from frame to frame. And here is required 
of the painter a special technical imagination, by 
which he shall devise means to slur elegantly what is 
unnecessary, and inexpressively, and yet still with 
decorative effect, to fill up the unimportant passage of 
the canvas. It is in this that Mr. Whistler excels ; 


_and it is therefore no great wonder if the gallery 


frequenter, who does not even suspect the necessity of 
such a gift, should be slow to recognise his excellence. 
This is not in any way an invention of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s, The same quality, attained with less effort 
and bravado, may be admired in many Van Dycks, 
where corners of armour and sword-hilts gleam, and 
faces peep, out of the rich darkness. Indeed, it is 
Mr. Whistler’s fault to make artifice too obvious. 
The strong man rejoices, perhaps, too greatly in his 
strength. Marmont is said to have lost battles by 
yielding to the temptation of his singular skill in 
maneuvering troops. This may be a parable to Mr. 
Whistler ; it can give no ground for the scoff of the 


‘incurably ignorant in art. 


Mr. Sargent is one of the young and successful 
Americans whose work holds its own technically with 
the best work in Paris, and who is rapidly making 
a name elsewhere. We engrave his excellent por- 
trait of three sisters. It is in his usual bold, sugges- 
tive manner: not quite so dashing, nor so pleasantly 
strong in colour, as his “ Lady Playfair ;” but with 
something more intimately -expressive in the faces, 
and a more sincere and unaffected study of the type. 
His other contribution, the “ Portrait de Mme. V.,” 
reminds one of his work last year in the Academy 
and Grosvenor. It is brushed with the same bold 
and summary manner, and has a similar somewhat 
slatey tone and key of colour. Mr. Sargent, like Mr. 
Whistler, is very skilful in his treatment of those 
parts of the picture which he does not wish to make 
important ; which are to play only a decorative part, to 
guide the eye elsewhere, and to support or increase 
the effect of the rest. His manner is somewhat 
different: Mr. Whistler swamps and omits; Mr. 
Sargent converts and utilises. But both possess this 
important and esoteric branch of art; and both must 
in consequence expect to be called sketchy by the 
ignorant. In the work of Mr. W. T. Dannat the 
observation is less conscious, the point of view less 
arbitrary, the handling neither so dashing nor so 
elegant, as in the work of Duran, Bonnat, Sargent, 
or Whistler. He belongs rather to the school of the 
painter and sculptor, Paul Dubois, inspired by an 
affectionate interest in nature, and rejoicing in deli- 
cate refinements of key and value. His portrait of 
Mlle. H., painted on a rough canvas, and with no 
conspicuous system of touches, is an example of this 
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distinction. In this a sober flaxen key unites a 
creamy face and a soft grey background by a general 
suggestion of a beautifully mellow air. Mr. Healy, 
the earliest. medalled of the Americans contributing 
this year, is represented by two portraits—one of a 
man, the other of a woman. His flesh-colouring 
is not simple enough, his touch is sloppy, his hand- 
-ling in general is weak, and his work altogether 
belongs to an epoch in technique from which the 
American-French artist has long emerged. Mr. 
May, another veteran, contributes “ Pandore,” the 
figure of a woman in red, carelessly observed and 
rather coarsely painted; and “Le Bon Larron,” a 
conscientiously anatomical -nude writhing in very 
gymnastic tortures. The painting is rough, thick, 
and dull from over-modelling. 

It is the modern tendency, outside of portraiture, 
to treat the figure only as the principal object in 
a landscape. Amongst the reputations gained by 
young Americans in this branch of art, Mr. Bridg- 
man’s signal success has been very conspicuous. As 
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ordinary amount of public attention. It seems to us 
by no means his best endeavour; though the sea 
and distance are broadly painted and are full of air, 
the boat in the immediate foreground, and its parti- 
coloured passengers, are hard and tinlike in structure, 
and too obtrusive in their local colours. The accom- 
panying engraving will show that in spite of such 
faults Mr. Bridgman’s general design, and probably 
such qualities of tone as may continue to tell in 
black and white, are as pleasing and effective as 
usual. Mr. Knight has the knack of arranging 
well-composed and attractive pictures which attain a 
fair average of all ordinary qualities ; but he reaches 
no very high level either in idea or treatment. Had 
Knight not received that French education which 
insures a certain amount of technical ability and the 
comprehension of the special beauties and real limits 
of the material employed, he would likely have fallen 
into the purely anecdotie school, which seeks to do 
the work of literature by forcing detail, denaturalising 
expression, and sacrificing pictorial effect. His troop 








FISHER CHILDREN: ENFANTS DE PECHEUR: CONCARNEAU. 
(Painted by Clifford Grayson. Salon, 1885.) 


since 1877 he has swum on a steady tide of medals 
and decorations, it is therefore natural that his 
“ L’Eté sur le Bosphore” should have attracted no 


of children by a river, entitled “Les Babillardes,” is 
a well-arranged group in a not ungraceful landscape. 
These two, however, hardly amalgamate in tone. 
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The figures are isolated and picked out by an un- 
natural and forced brightness which destroys the 
sense of a generally pervading air. Mr. Charles 
Sprague Pearce is an illustration of a class of natural 
and simple workers that are not the least promis- 
ing of the American contingent. He is no esoteric 
in style. He does not pride himself on executive 
flourish ; nor is he a man like Mr. Knight, careful 
of small points and ordinary qualities, and depend- 


scape, is sufficiently noticeable. We are thus, so far 
as regards the landscapes of men already officially 
recognised, reduced to depend on Mr. Dana and Mr. 
E. E. Simmons. The latter contributes a pleasing 
and meritorious “ Marée Basse,” while the former 
sends two pictures: a “Gros Temps,” coarse but effec- 
tive, and “ Un Calme: Effet de Nuit,” a little feeble 
and uncertain, too monotonously knifed all over in 
the handling, and with the boats muzzily painted in a 











THE LAST JOURNEY: ‘‘LE DERNIER VOYAGE: SOUVENIR DU GANGE.”’ 


(Painted by Edwin Lord Weeks. Salon, 1885.) 


ing much upon the merits of his subject. Mr. H. 
Mosler sends “ L’Orage Qui Approche,” in which an 
old woman coming round a corner surprises two 
affectionate lovers. The picture is more catch-penny 
than Mr. Knight’s work, and executed with less 
knowledge of art, but like his depends too much 
on the anecdotic interest. Technically it is a mere 
transcript of parts accepted without much selection, 
as they appear in nature. Miss Gardner’s “ Coin de 
Ferme,@ representing a girl giving water to ducks, is 
a rather conventional imitation of the smooth manner 
of her master, Bouguereau. 

The artists hitherto recompensed have been chiefly 
figure-painters ; so the absence of Mr. Picknell, one 
of the exceptions, and one from whom we have been 
led to expect a strong, vigorous, and solemn land- 


weak unpleasant red. But though the effect is rather 
arbitrary, there is artistic quality in the intention 
and arrangement of the picture. 

Some of the most striking work of the year is, 
however, from the brush of men not hitherto offici- 
ally recognised; and conspicuous among this is “ Le 
Dernier Voyage” of Mr. E. L. Weeks. This is a 
work which would stand out in any gallery by the 
forcible originality of its conception. The imme- 
diate foreground shows us the middle of the Ganges ; 
and a large place even on this large canvas is occu- 
pied by a ferry-boat with two Hindoo pilgrims. On 
the opposite bank towers up, glowing and hazy with 
sunshine, the sacred city of Benares, a vast scaffold- 
ing of steep stairs, terraces, palaces, domes, trees, 
and gardens, dotted with myriads ‘of figures at all 
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degrees of height and distance, and with myriads 
of umbrellas like a forest of strange mushrooms. 
The gifts of value, of colour, of an ingenious hand- 
ling — all that could help to realise his Eastern 
phantasy and pile up that kind of grand stand in 
the Arabian Nights—Mr, Weeks has exercised to 
perfection. So far so well; but there are spots upon 
the sun. The drawing of the large figures in the 
boats is not too good, and the back of one distinctly 
faulty. However, Mr. Weeks does not aim at the 
Academie, and his technique, such as it is, is suited 
to the purpose he sets before him, a striking mise-en- 
scene and the forcible realisation and presentation of 
his subject. In its wide range and greed of colour, 
its strong and somewhat riotous effect and novelty, 
the painting of Mr. Weeks contrasts with the refined 
choice of harmony and slavery to key which dis- 
tinguishes the work of the school descended from 
Corot. Mr. Curtis may be included in these _re- 
marks. He is neither so brilliant nor so novel as 
-Mr. Weeks, but he has much of the same strange 
invention, power of arrangement, and avidity for 
fresh and vivid colour. Mr. Alexander Harrison 
exhibits two pictures. The “ Bords de Mer” we 
engrave. It is one of those typical French canvases 
which are open to the charge of being large and 
empty. This defect (if defect it be) makes them 
a kind of touchstone of the artist’s power. Their 
great scale subjects his values, as it were, to the 
microscope, and makes evident the smallest fault. 
The two or three large values of which Mr. Harrison’s 
clever work consists, although not finely graduated, 
support this severe test triumphantly. His other 
canvas, “La Vague,” is one of the best sea-pieces 
in the Salon. Large, liquid gushes of foam, reflect- 
ing a green sky, come in upon the beach like oil. 
The water,-handled with the most suggestive brush, 
is moving water well observed and thoroughly marine 
in feeling: not the green bottle-glass to which. too 
many painters have accustomed us. 

Our last engraving is from another large-sized 
picture, Mr. Grayson’s “ Enfants de Pécheur: Con- 
carneau.” Roughly painted upon a coarse canvas, it 
is very powerful in effect ; and by its tone, as well as 
a suggestion of a certain natural and sincere poetry, 
it reminds one of Jules Breton. This by no means 
exhausts the list of large subject pictures. Mr. 
Chambers’s “ Fin de Journée”’ is original not only in 
the subject—a scene from Negro life in the South— 
- but in its human feeling and pathos as well as in 
the manner of its solemn, sound, and solid painting. 
Miss Strong sends a good and stoutly painted picture 
of greyhounds. One of the most directly attractive 


and generally popular pictures in the Salon is Mr. 
Stewart’s moderate sized picture, “ Bal de Chasse.” 
It is a showy attempt at a very difficult effect : 
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many figures crowded in a bright suffused light. 
It is, of course, a clever work, with something of 
the brilliance of the school of Madrazo, to which it 
belongs. But the general effect is scarcely perfectly 
organised ; the canvas dances before your eyes; and 
although there are passages of fine colour, the whole 
scheme is too spotty. Mr. Bacon, an old contributor 
to the Salon, sends a scene on the deck of a steamer, — 
“ Paquebot Prenant son Pilote,” well arranged of its 
kind, but not well based on nature and not steady 
enough in its key. 

' A few smaller pictures are worthy of remark: Mr. 
Platt’s “ Atelier d’un Aquafortiste,” a representation, 
clever in painting and true in colour, of a studio and 
the figure of a man in a blue blouse etching; Miss 
Hale’s “ L’Hiver en Amérique,” a picture of an old 
man seated by a window, very fine in colour and 
above all in the contrast of interior and out of doors ; 
Mr. McEwen’s “ La Lettre: Intérieur Hollandaise,” 
a quiet grey picture of-well-observed types, sincerely 
painted in low tone, and only marred, apparently 
from over-carefulness, by the hardness of contour of 
certain objects ; Miss Baker’s “‘ Le Premier Essai,” 
a boy and baby with a slate, very sincerely painted ; 
Miss Dixwell’s still-life of a bottle, a jar, lemons, and 
lumps of sugar; and Mrs. Williams’s “ Les Visites 
Matinales,” a pleasant girl, graceful in gesture, play- 
ing with the pigeons that surround her on a balcony. . 
All of these, and especially Mr. McEwen’s, belong 
more or less to that school of an affectionate interest 
in nature to which reference has been already made. 
But a place apart must be given to Mr. Watrous, 
who in his “ L’Addition” gives us an example of 
high and exquisite finish in the manner of Meissonier. 
Workmanlike portraiture comes from M. de Meza 
and Mr. Gregory, who paint squarely and broadly, 
after the school of Carolus-Duran ; from Mr. Niles, 
who has, however, marred his forcible presentation of 
Mlle. W. by a staring vulgarity in style and colour; 
and from Mr. Parker, who sends a study of the head 
of an old peasant, firmly painted and full of character. 
In landscape we may especially remark the presence 
of a natural and sincere feeling for nature, which has 
survived the severities of art-training, and gives ex- 
cellent promise. We note Mr. Rudell’s “ Automne,” 
a quiet, true effect observed from nature, and rendered 
in a manner that slightly reminds one of Daubigny ; 
Mr. Donoho’s “ Dans les Tréfles,” a picture full of 
atmosphere, and carrying conviction; Mr. Field’s 
“En Bretagne,” elegant in itself and true to the 
character of that country both in atmosphere and 
composition ; Mr. Parrish with two small exhibits, 
grey, tender, and delicate; and Mr. Howe with a 
canvas solidly painted, full of air, with excellent 
cows, somewhat in the manner of Van Marcke. 
Space compels us to pass over in silence the work 
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of painters excelling in many various schools and 
qualities ; but we may still name four landscape- 
painters who deserve’ attention, though for different 
reasons, and none of whom are quite simple followers 
of nature—Mr. Walter Gay, who studies too con- 
sciously the example of Bastien-Lepage ; Mr. Boggs, 
who sacrifices to a certain loose system of touch 
and a choice of colours deriving from black in the 
taste of Boudin; Mr. Davis, who does excellent and 
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very popular work, of which the worst that can be 
said is that it is perhaps too consistently popular; 
and Mr. C. E. Dubois, a man of classical taste and 
choice of motive, but unhappily a somewhat hard 
painter. Hardness we can excuse, where we have, 
as in this case, merit of selection, composition, and 
design; it is not so easy to forgive it in that of Mr. 
Gross, where the selection is commonplace and the 
detail photographic. R. A. M. Stevenson. 
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fio NTTT, quite recently one of the 

| most interesting and charac- 
teristic branches of the art of 
the early Renaissance, that of 
the medallist, had remained in 
comparative neglect, and suf- 
fered an eclipse in singular con- 
trast with the importance and 
interest of the subject. This 
state of things was, no doubt, 
in part attributable to the com- 
parative rarity of the products of the art and the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining access~to such 
examples as had been collected, in part also to the 
paucity of historical and biographical particulars con- 
cerning the workers in this peculiar branch. Yet 
their works have contributed, in at least an equal 
degree with the great monuments of painting and 
sculpture of the period, to perpetuate—and that in 
the most striking and enduring form—the character- 
" istics, physical and mental, of most of the leading 
personages of that marvellously productive age. 
Within the last few years, however, this section of 
the art of Italy has been appreciated at its true 
worth, both from the esthetic and the historical 
point of view, and has with a bound sprung into 
extraordinary prominence. ‘Three important works 
have been produced almost contemporaneously, which, 
between them, exhaust almost all that is known 
about the medallic art in Italy during the period of 
its rise and early perfection, and, indeed, constitute 
an admirable digest, compiled and revised under the 
influence of the most searching modern criticism, of 
all existing data and records having reference to 
the subject. 

First appeared, in 1879, M. Armand’s admirable 
manual, “Les Médailleurs Italiens des XV™ et 
XVIme Siécles,” a complete catalogue, with critical 
and biographical annotations, of all medals of Italian 
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* “Ties Médailleurs de la Renaissance.” 
(Paris: Rothschild.) 


origin down to the Seventeenth Century. Of this 
work a second edition, considerably enlarged, appeared 
in 1883. Between 1880 and 1882 Dr. Julius Fried- 
lander brought out his remarkable and exhaustive 
work, “Die Italienischen Schaumiinzen des 15%" 
Jahrhunderts,” which first appeared in the “ Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen.” This gave, 
with heliographic reproductions of chosen specimens 
chiefly from the fine collection at Berlin, an admi- 
rably exhaustive and critical account: of the Italian 
medallists between the periods of 1430 and 1530, 
dealing, as a rule, only with signed medals, or such as 
were either remarkable for their beauty, or attribut- 
able, from analogy of style, to known masters. 

On a still larger scale is the magnificent work of 
M. Aloiss Heiss, to which the present notice is devoted. 
This aims at nothing less than a reproduction of all the 
known medals of the prominent Italian medallists— 
primarily and especially, of course, those of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries—with full critical and 
biographical notices of the artists when known, with 
elaborate biographical references to the persons repre- 
sented, and, above all, with magnificent heliotype 
reproductions of all the medals mentioned in the 
text—that is to say, practically, of almost all the 
medals extant, by acknowledged masters, or of artistic 
workmanship, produced during the periods dealt with. 
To these are added, interspersed in the body of the 
text, woodeuts of works of art of all kinds having 
a bearing on the design or the authenticity of the 
medals reproduced, or of importance as affecting their 
attribution to particular masters. These illustrations 
include many of the highest interest after works either 
comparatively unknown or difficult of access. 

It is much to be regretted that so splendid a 
production, the text of which, in all matters with 
which it attempts to deal, is worthy of the typo- 
graphy and the faultless reproductions, should not 
have been made complete in all respects, as it so 
easily might have been, and so have stood forth as 
the supreme authority on the subject, requiring no 
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supplement from any other work covering the same 
ground. M. Heiss, however, though he is in all 
respects admirably qualified for the task, has made 
no attempt to describe the technical processes em- 
ployed by the medallists of the Fifteenth Century, 
nor has he deemed it necessary to preface his mag- 
nificent “ catalogue raisonné ” with an account of the 
birth of the medallic art in Italy, its sudden ex- 
pansion and perfection, and the causes which led to 
its comparative decadence in the Sixteenth Century. 
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is to account for the gulf which separates a portrait 
medal by Pisano from a.like production by a great 
master of the next century—Benvenuto Cellini, for 
instance; to show why the one, whose conception 
and technique were akin to those of the sculptor or 
worker in bronze, produced work not only large in 
dimensions, but, notwithstanding its realistic truth, 
supreme in style and dignity ; while the other, as 


-@ medallist, worked on a smaller scale and from a 


different point of view—that of the die-engraver— 





ALFONSO OF ARAGON: OBVERSE. 
(By Vittore Pisano.) 


Little or no discussion is attempted of the art of the 
great Vittore Pisano as a painter, though it is as 
such that he won from his contemporaries his chief 
renown ; nor is its connection with his works as a 
medallist—which, it is known, were first undertaken at 
a comparatively late stage of his career—made evident 
otherwise than by the admirable reproductions given 
of certain of his drawings. No explanation is given 
of his position as pioneer and chef d’école in the 
medallic art; nor, indeed, are the style, mode of 
conception, or technical method of any of the artists 
cited, or the artistic merit of the works so exquisitely 
set before us critically discussed. Yet, if the work 
is to extend, as appears to be intended, to the Six- 
teenth and succeeding Centuries, how necessary it 


and produced work exquisite in detail, but altogether 
lower in aim and in artistic significance than that of 
his great predecessor. Not indeed that this explana- 
tion entirely accounts for the decadence of style, evi- 
dent in the art of the later period, for up to the 
end of the Sixteenth Century many of the larger — 
medals were still cast, and not struck from a die: 
the descent was that followed by all the art of the 
later period. 

Some allusion, too, would have been desirable to 
the outside causes which first promoted the revival of 
the art, and particularly to the impulse which it un- 
doubtedly received from the humanistic culture, at 
that period in full bloom, of which Padua, wielding 
an influence which extended over the neighbouring 
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cities, was an especial centre. It was, without doubt, 
the iconic art, of which the coins of the Roman 
period afforded numerous examples, which first in- 
spired the illustrious families and condottiere-rulers 
of the Italian cities with the desire to perpetuate 
their effigy, their lineage, and their deeds by the aid 
of the medallist. Yet the Renaissance immediately 
set its stamp on such works as these, only the idea 
and not the execution of which was an imitation; 
for they reveal all the vitality, the truth, the concen- 
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of works of art of all kinds which are incorporated in 
the text; for these, though in some instances their 
immediate connection with the medals to which they 
are supposed to refer is not very obvious, are always of 
the highest general interest, and in many instances 
are given for the first time. 

There have appeared up to the present time five 
parts of M. Heiss’s great work, of which the last 
and most extensive was published at the beginning 
of the present year. Of these the first is entirely 


ALFONSO OF ARAGON: REVERSE. 
(By Vittore Pisano.) 


trated energy, which mark the plastic art of the 
Quattrocento, and so strongly distinguish it from 
the Roman and Greco-Roman works which were its 
prototype, ‘and for which its children professed such 
reverential admiration. 

However, M. Heiss, if he has not done all in the 
way of exposition that might have been desired and 
expected of him, has done to perfection all that he has 
attempted, and is open to no other reproach, save that 
perhaps, in some sections of his work, he has been 
over-prodigal, and has supplied us with a wealth of 
biographical detail and historical information of high 
interest, no doubt, but which may readily be obtained 
from other sources. It would certainly be hyper- 
critical to find fault with the numerous reproductions 


devoted to the medals of Vittore Pisano, all of which 
are accurately described, and the phototypic reproduc- 
tions of which, according to a plan observed through- 
out the work, appear on separate sheets at the end 
of the volume. M. Heiss restricts the number of 
medals undoubtedly attributable to Pisano to twenty- 
four. He strikes out of the list infer alia five addi- 
tional works claimed for him by Dr. Friedlander: 
one of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta with Isotta 
da Rimini, which M. Heiss shows to be com- 
binations of the obverse and reverse of two other 
medals ; and, what is far more important, he denies 
the correctness of the attribution to Pisano of the 
two medals representing the artist himself, and 
bearing the inscription “ Pisanus Pictor,” which are 
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certainly very inferior in style and technique to his 
typical productions. M. Heiss includes in the same 
condemnation the two small Dante medals con- 
jecturally ascribed by Dr. Friedlander to the great 
Veronese. ; 

Of inestimable advantage in the study of Pisano’s 
art, both as a.draughtsman and a medallist, are the 
reproductions given of some of the drawings con- 
tained in the “ Recueil Vallardi,” which forms part of 
the collection of drawings at the Louvre. Many of 
these are evidently designs for the obverse or reverse 
of existing medals of the master, and show a strength 
and sureness of hand and a power of characterisation 
which go far to explain the celebrity of those paint- 
ings which were the admiration of his 6wn time, and 
have now, alas! with very few and insignificant 
exceptions, perished. From this album might be 
quoted a reproduction of the head of Alfonso of 
Aragon, a study evidently made in preparation for 
one of three great medals representing that monarch 
executed by the artist: the obverse and reverse ‘of 
one of the latter we reproduce. We also reproduce 
a small woodcut of the “ Virgin with St. George 
and St. Anthony,” at the National Gallery, in which 
Pisano’s chief patron, Lionello d’Este, appears. under 
the garb of the militant saint. This is chiefly in- 
teresting as having been until quite recently the 
only absolutely authenticated specimen of Pisano’s 
art as a painter; the same authorship has, however, 
been lately claimed by very competent authorities (see 
“ Jahrbuch der Preussischen Sammlungen,” January, 
1885) for one or two other works; and among them 
for a portrait of the same prince in the posses- 
sion of Sig. G. Morelli of Milan (Ivan Lermolieff) ; 
for an important “ Adoration of the Kings,” in the 
Berlin Gallery ; and for a very quaint and interesting 
“St. Hubert in Adoration,” in the collection of Lady 
Ashburnham. Disappointing though the National 
Gallery picture no doubt at first appears, on account 
of. the exaggerated realism and the eccentricity 
which mark the accoutrement of the chief figure, a 
closer examination reveals the power and decision 
with which the heads are modelled—a power akin 
to that which is shown in the drawings and medals 
of the painter. 

Pisano shows himself in his noble portrait- 
medals—as the two superb examples which we quote 
will prove—above all things a sculptor and a master 
of the difficult art of low relief, in which he is only 
surpassed, if indeed he be surpassed, by his great 
contemporary Donatello, the master-spirit and all- 
powerful influence of that time. Indeed, in the grand 
designs éxhibited by the reverse sides of the Veronese 
master’s medals, he in one particular rises superior 
to the great Florentine; for, after his first efforts, 
he resists the temptation which his skill might have 
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afforded to pass the bounds which should divide 
painting from the plastic arts, and, eschewing the 
exaggerated perspective effects then so fashionable, 
he attains a sculpturesque dignity of style not often 
exhibited in the days of picturesque bas-relief par 
excellence. 

The second part of M. Heiss’s work is devoted to 
the work of Francesco Laurana and Pietro da Milano, 
two artists attached to the court of René d’Anjou, 
titular King of Sicily, where they produced a number 
of medals of considerable artistic merit, especially in- 
teresting, however, as giving faithful representations 
of personages of high historical interest, who have 
not otherwise been portrayed with the same fidelity. 
The dilettante painter-king appears not only to have 
acted the part of Mecenas to his foreign artists, 
but to have filled also in relation to them the ré/e 
of intellectual adviser—almost, indeed, that of chef 
@’école. Among the most remarkable portrait-medals 
are: by Laurana, René himself with his second 
consort Jeanne de Laval; and especially several 
medals of Louis XI. of France in his earlier time— 
perhaps the only authentic representations of the king 
at that period of his life. By Pietro da Milano we 
have, besides King René in his old age, both in con- 
junction with, and without, his consort Jeanne de 
Laval, that queen alone, and, above all, Marguerite 
d’Anjou, daughter of René, and consort of Henry 
VI. of England. 

The third section of M. Heiss’s work is devoted 
to the artists who worked during the second half of 


the Fifteenth Century at Ferrara, and reproduced 


the features of the D’Este family, following at the 
commencement of that period, as closely as their 
artistic means permitted them to do, in the footsteps 
of Pisano. Of these medallists the chief are Niccold, 
Amadio da Milano, Antonio Marescotti, Lixignolo, 
Petrecini, Baldassare Estense, and Coradini; to 
whose works M. Heiss has added those of several 
Anonymi working at Ferrara at the same period. 
Among the former there may be singled out for 
especial mention the medals of Antonio Marescotti 
—a very skilful worker in other branches also— 
whose “Galeazzo Marescotti” approaches more 
nearly to the excellence of Pisano’s work than does 
that of any contemporary save Matteo de’ Pasti. Of 
exceptional value are also the two portrait-medals 
of S. Bernardino of Sienna by the same artist. 
The fourth part of the work deals with the medals 
produced in connection with the court of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini, and includes, besides 
the important plaquettes representing Leo Battista 
Alberti, and conjecturally attributed by M. Heiss 
to that great artist himself, only a complete series 
of the medals of Matteo de’ Pasti, and a “ Pandol- 
faccio Malatesta,” by an anonymous artist working 
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at Ferrara, reproduced for the first time from an 
example in the British Museum. 

Of rare merit and interest are the two mag- 
nificent bronze portraits of Leo Battista Alberti— 
one of the greatest and most marvellously endowed 
figures of the earlier Renaissance—distinguished alike 
as an architect, painter, engineer, scholar, and legist, 
and of extraordinary skill, too, in all bodily exercises. 
The first of these portraits belongs to the rich col- 
lection of M. Gustave Dreyfus; the other to the 
Louvre (His de la Salle Collection); both are repro- 
duced for the first time in M. Heiss’s work. Though 
undoubtedly portraits of the architect of Malatesta’s 
votive temple at Rimini, these fine works cannot with 
any degree of certainty be ascribed to Alberti’s own 
hand: for, in the first place, the elements of com- 
parison are entirely wanting—there being, so far as is 
known, no similar work in existence from Alberti’s 
hand; and, in the next, it has been objected, with 
some foundation, that the style of the plaquettes is in 
advance of the comparatively early period at which 
they must have been produced, had they been the 
work of Alberti himself at the age at which he is 
represented. Of the highest importance also is the 
complete series of the medals of Pisano’s most suc- 
cessful imitator, and probably pupil, Matteo de’ 
Pasti. This includes many portraits of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, whose favourite medallist Matteo 
was, among which M. Heiss ranks the rare and 
admirable specimen here reproduced (from the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris), though Armand and Fried- 
lander ascribe it to an Anonymo of the time. The 
series includes, besides, several effigies of the tyrant’s 
mistress and fourth consort, the celebrated Isotta Atti 
da Rimini, in representing whom Pasti has evidently 
worked con amore, displaying great subtlety and re- 
finement than in any other similar works. Be it here 
recorded that these medals almost conclusively prove 
that the interesting profile portrait at the National 
Gallery—there attributed to Piero della Francesca, 
and called Isotta da Rimini—is incorrectly named: the 
features of the noble dames represented in the panel 
and the medal respectively have little or nothing in 
common, the only points of resemblance in the two 
delineations being the head-gear and the general 
conception, both of which are common property of 
the portraits of the period. It would appear that the 
only other work which has any serious claim to pass 
as a representation of Isotta is the beautiful bust of a 
young girl, a sculpture in wood forming part of the 
Goldschmidt collection; of this M. Heiss gives a 
charming reproduction which goes far to justify his 
contention. Another great rarity of the Dreyfus 
collection is Pasti’s medal, showing on the obverse a 
head of Christ of somewhat archaic type (a drawing 
for which exists in the ‘“ Recueil Vallardi”), and on 
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the reverse a “ Pietd,” the design of which bears a 
certain resemblance to the well-known marble bas- 
relief by Donatello representing the same subject— 
now in the South Kensington Museum. The style 
of Matteo de’ Pasti has much of the rugged grandeur 
and dignity of conception, allied to realistic truth, which 
marks the great works of the Fifteenth Century, 
together with an uncompromising boldness peculiar 
to himself. Yet in all the essential gifts of the 
master, and especially in subtlety of characterisation, 
in invention, in technical skill, he remains immea- 
surably behind Pisano, his prototype and master. 
The fifth and, up to the present time, the last 
part of M. Heiss’s great undertaking is on a scale 
even more extensive and magnificent than that of 
the preceding numbers, and contains, in addition to 
the numerous phototypic reproductions, a perfect 
wealth of illustrations of all kinds. It deals with 
the medals of Niccolé Spinelli (called Fiorentino) ; 
with the Anonymi of the Florentine school who 
executed the effigies of Charles VIII. of France and 
his court ; with the Anonymi of the court of Alfonso 
d’Este and Lucrezia Borgia; with Antonio Pollajuolo; 
with the group of Savonarola medals; and finally 
with Gentile Bellini, Bertoldo, and Costanzo, the 
medallists of Mahomet II. Admirable as are many 


THE VIRGIN WITH ST. GEORGE AND ST. ANTHONY. 


(Painted by Vittore Pisano. National Gallery.) 


of the reproduced medals from an artistic point of 
view, the chief interest of this last series may be 
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snid to lie in the historical importance of the -per- 
sonages represented. When it is considered that 
we have here the most authentic and characteristic 
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reproductions in existence of the features of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, of Charles VIII., of the great Prior 
of San Marco, of Lucrezia Borgia, and of the Con- 
queror of Constantinople, it will be perceived that it 
would be impossible to overrate their historical value. 

The best portrait of Lorenzo is the medal by 
Niccold Fiorentino, in which the well-known features 
—hideous almost to deformity, yet not wanting in 
a certain sympathetic character—are unflinchingly 
portrayed. Here, too, is the well-known medal of 
Antonio Pollajuolo, produced in commemoration of 
the abortive Pazzi conspiracy, and showing portraits 
of Lorenzo and of his brother, the murdered Giu- 
liano. In connection with the biography of the 
latter, and as an example of the manner of Pollajuolo, 
M. Heiss has reproduced the celebrated portrait— 
now in the Due d’Aumale’s collection—of La Bella 
Simonetta, the lovely mistress of Giuliano. This 
fascinating, enigmatical work, one of the most fan- 
ciful and mysterious creations bequeathed to us by 
the Florentine Renaissance, should scarcely be cited, 
for purposes of comparison, as atypical specimen of 
Pollajuolo’s manner ; for after having been first: given 
to Botticelli, it has been attributed to most of the 
great Florentines of that time in turn, and now by 
some competent judges has been alleged to be the 
work of the eccentric Piero di Cosimo. 

The group of portraits of Savonarola here col- 
lected is unique : indeed many of them bring before 
us far more vividly, and with greater sincerity than 
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do any contemporary paintings, the strange sensitive 
features of the reformer. They include the famous 
gem and bronze medallion by Giovanni delle Cor- 
niole, in the Uffizzi collection—perhaps the best 
authenticated portraits of the Frate—besides the 
whole group of medals of the type described by 
Vasari, which M. Heiss, following him, gives to Luca 
and Ambrogio, the sons of Andrea della Robbia, 
who, like Baccio della Porta, beeame Dominicans and 
followers of the great reformer, without abandoning 
their artistic career. In the latter group M. Heiss 
places the well-known “Savonarola with the Crucifix” 
at the British Museum, there attributed to Giovanni 
delle Corniole. 

Of peculiar interest too are the presentments 
of the youthful Donna Lucrezia Borgia—the only 
portraits absolutely above suspicion among the many 
which bear her name. These, so strangely unlike 
the conventional Duchess of Ferrara—a figure built 
up by degrees by later historians and popularised by 
Victor Hugo—are, on the other hand, an admirable 
illustration of the text of the learned Gregorovius, 
from whose quasi-rehabilitation of the daughter of 
Rodrigo and the sister of Cesare Borgia, M. Heiss 
wisely makes copious citations. Inferior to none in 
historical value is the last group of medals, showing 
Mahomet IT. in his earlier manhood, when, however, 
he had already finally crushed the Greek Empire, 
and then again in the last years of his life. The 
well-known medal of Gentile Bellini—the only one 
attributable to that master—shows, notwithstanding 
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(By Vittore Pisano.) 


much refinement and subtlety of characterisation, an 
apparent want of acquaintance with the technique of 
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the modeller: for the purposes of comparison with 
this piece, M. Heiss gives us a photographic repro- 
duction on a large scale of the authentic portrait of 
the Sultan, painted by Gentile from life during his 
sojourn at Constantinople, and now belonging to 
Sir Henry Layard. The series contains also the 


SIGISMONDO PANDOLFO MALATESTA : 


of the end of the Fifteenth Century, already pro- 
mised by him—the medals of the prolific Sperandio 
of Mantua, and the works of such medallists and 
die-engravers of the transitional period as Francesco 
Francia and Caradosso. 

A choice and well-arranged collection of Italian 
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(Attributed to Matteo de’ Pasti.) 


beautiful medal of Bertoldo, with a remarkable re- 
verse, and the two large and magnificent pieces of 
Costanzo representing the same personage, one of 
which, in point of mere size, takes the first rank 
in the early Italian series of medals. It is to be 
hoped that M. Heiss will shortly give us in another 
section of his work—besides the Florentine Anonymi 
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medals, including many of those referred to in the 
present notice, is arranged in one of the upper 
galleries of the British Museum, where it can be 
studied to much advantage with the aid of an 
admirable catalogue by Mr. C. F. Keary, based, I 
should add, to a great extent on the works of Fried- 


lander and Armand. CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 





DE NEUVILLE. 


+e 


T was said of Béranger that he made the Second 

Empire. If ever Frenchmen take that famous 

vengeance of theirs for the German invasion, it will, 

in the same way, be said of De Neuville that to him 

is owing the re-conquest of Alsace and Lorraine. 
360 


Like Béranger’s songs, his work, whatever its short- 
comings as art, is absolutely national. His “ Derniéres 
Cartouches” is to the chauvins of to-day what the 
‘* Vieux Caporal ” was to the Bonapartists of forty 
years ago, and in his admirable “Le Bourget ” it is 
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easy to discern a pendant to the immortal “ Souvenirs 
du Peuple.” He has painted the army of 1870-71 as 
Béranger sang Napoleon and the grognons of the 
Empire. In his pictures, with all the sentiment of 
war, there is an inspiration of patriotism. Frenchmen 
have but to look on them to remember that they 
fought against odds, and were gloriously defeated ; 
and while they exist it is impossible that the thought 
of vengeance should die out. He has painted valour, 
and he has painted suffering. His achievement, 
while it testifies abundantly to the horrors of battle, 
is quick with the fighting spirit, is instinct through 
all its parts with the passion of combat and resistance. 
He is the Homer of an every-day “ Iliad ”—an 
“Tliad” which is yet to finish; in which, through 
all the miseries of defeat, there beats the great heart 
of France. He is the painter of much that is good 
and honourable in the brilliant nation to. which he 
belongs; and that his fellow-countrymen should be 
able to look unmoved upon the poem of war which 
he has bequeathed to them is impossible. When 
they can do so, then there will be no more France. 
He is not a great painter in the sense that Hals 
and Velasquez are great painters. His material is to 
him no more than a means of expression; he makes 
use of it, not for its own sake, but as the mathe- 
matician employs an 2 plus y—as a set of terms in 
which he may achieve a certain effect. -He belongs, 
indeed, to the school of art which, in our time, has 
found its culmination in the work of Millet. For 
him, as for the painter of the “ Angelus,” the pro- 
cess is nothing, the result is everything. In his 
pictures the painter pure and simple is scarcely 
represented at all. There is no room in them 
for any one save the poet and the observer. Their 
plastic value is inconsiderable. The drawing is 
nothing if not suggestive ; the touch is seldom or 
never brilliant and joyous, is seldom or never moving 
or inspired; the colour is dull, and, as it were, 
unhappy ; the rules of composition are often,so far 
forgotten that as a whole the work has no particular 
existence, but resolves itself, on examination, into a 
crowd of incidents and details, each one interesting 
in itself, but so imperfectly co-ordinated as to have 
no cdllective significance. But, on the other hand, 
how poignant is the sentiment, how vital the obser- 
vation, how rich the experience, how instant and im- 
perious the effect! De Neuville, as M. de Lostalot 
(in his excellent article, in a recent number of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, from which we have bor- 
rowed our illustrations) has said of him, is truly the 
“peintre émérite des drames de la guerre;” and 
if in his dramas the charpente be sometimes ill- 
contrived, and the dénouement a trifle confused and 
unsatisfactory, there is not one of them but includes 
. incomparable scenes, there is not one but contains 
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some group, some figure, some gesture, at least, that 
has in it the capacity to bring home to us the fact 
of war more thoroughly and more bitterly than has 
been done by the work of any other man. 

This, at least, is the effect of the collection of 
De Neuville’s pictures and drawings which, under 
the title of ‘En Campagne,” has just been published, 
with a text by M. Jules Richard, by MM. Boussod 
and Valadon (London: New Bond Street; Paris: 
Rue Chaptal). The four numbers of this admirable 
publication are simply a mine of interest and emotion. 
The reproductions, of drawings and pictures alike, 
are in “typogravure”—the process which is seen to 
such advantage in the “ Figaro Salon” of the same 
publishers. Of its kind it is the most complete and 
the most successful at, present in existence; and in 
spite of a certain monotony of surface and texture, 
and a certain sameness of effect, it is certain that 
De Neuville gains rather than loses by its applica- 
tion to his work. In black and white, indeed, he is 
seen at his best and most impressive. His technical 
faults and shortcomings—the tameness and sameness 


-of his colour, the looseness of his handling, his care- 


lessness of material per se—are completely dissembled ; 
and only his better qualities remain in evidence. I 
prefer, for instance, the reduction in black and white 
of the “Cimetiére de Saint-Privat” to the picture 
itself. In the original, a straggling and broken 
composition, and (as I remember it) a scheme of 
colour monotonous and inexpressive even for De 
Neuville, were made painfully apparent by the large 
size of the canvas; the effort was “spotty” and 
desultory,; the impression incoherent and transient. 
In the reduction, the composition of course remains 
unchanged, and, as in the original, the general result 
appears to me a failure. But in every other sense 
there is improvement. The picture, te my mind, is 
not one of De Neuville’s best. I should rather take 
it, indeed, as exemplifying his weakness than his 
strength: as typical, not of his talent, but of his 
limitations. In the action there is too manifest a 
solution of continuity, the interest is too scattered, 
the object too uncertain and indefinite. You have 
to work hard ere you can see the painter’s meaning ; 
and in the end you remain unsatisfied. The essential 
quality of such work as his is that it tells its story 
in, as it were, a single phrase. That is one merit— 
not the least—of ‘‘ Le Bourget,” of “ Les Derniéres 
Cartouches,” of ‘‘ Les Otages,” of the “ Villersexel,” 
of the “ Dans la Tranchée,” all of which, by the way, 
are reproduced in the present work. In each of 
these the interest is unique; the heroic incident is 
one taken in the fact, and set forth with a force, a 
clarity, a simplicity, a directness that—to compare 
the results with results in another art—recall the 
good work of Alexandre Dumas. 








It is as a painter of drama, indeed, that De 
Neuville must stand or fall. When he fails to 
be dramatic—as in the “Saint-Privat” and the 
“ Piéce en Danger”—he loses his principal raison 
@étre as an artist. When he succeeds—as in the 
pictures which I have ventured to compare with these 
others—he succeeds so well as almost to excuse, if 
not to justify, that indifference to material which, 
as we have seen, is a 
primary characteristic 
of his talent and 
achievement. To his 
brother artists he was 
rather an_ illustrator 
than a painter; they 
preferred the fine 
draughtsmanship and 
the masterly brush- 
work of Detaille. But 
to the general public 
he will always remain 
a greater and better 
painter than any num- 
ber of his contempora- 
ries, who, with tenfold 
his accomplishment, 
and a plastic sense 
beyond comparison 
richer and more com- 
plete, had nothing par- 
ticular to say, and 
were only concerned 
with the qualities and 
capabilities of paint. 
From a certain point 
of view, I take it, the 
general public is right. 
After all, there is 
something better in 
art than perfection of 
means. Hals is one 
of the greatest of 
craftsmen, but his in- 
fluence on the mind -and heart of the world has 
been inconceivably less than Raphael’s; and if Rem- 
brandt is one of the kings of art, he is so in virtue 
less of his practice as a painter, than of his practice 
as a poet and seer. Humanity is, after all, the one 
vital essential in art. It is good to be a painters’ 
painter; it is better to be the world’s—to be not 
Carolus Duran but Millet, not Velasquez but Rubens. 
De Neuville, as we have seen, exists for the populace 
alone. His merits are literary rather than plastic; 


but France, as we have said, will be France no longer 
when his hold upon her is lost, and his appeal to her 
emotions remains unanswered. 
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ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE. 
(From a Sketch by Edouard Detaille.) 
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His soldiers, as M. de Lostalot has noted, have 
none of the simple donhomie, the grotesque sim- 
plicity and. naturalness, of those of Raffet and 
Charlet. In the linesman in barracks and the dis- 
mounted hussar he takes no interest at all. In 
repose his models are always in full marching order ; 
in action they are always concerned in some incident 
of battle, are always figures in some scene in the 
great drama of war. 
That is one of their 
special merits, as it is 
the painter’s greatest 
distinction. Alive or 
dead, passive in suffer- 
ing or active in the 
fight, his soldiers are 
all of them types of 
valour or distress, are 
symbols (as it were) 
of a great misfortune 
that is also an im- 
mortal glory. He 
paints them as he has 
seen them, in_ the 
stress of action, or at 
least. prepared for it; 
and the result is that 
his work may be re- 
garded as the epic in 
pictures of the Ger- 
man invasion. Thas 
did they look, these 
superb hussars and 
magnificent cuiras- 
siers, as they went into 
battle; thus and not 
otherwise did they de- 
mean themselves in 
fight ; thus did they 
fall, their faces to the 
foe, in the very thick 
of the onset ; and thus 
torn and_ shattered, 
thus mangled and ruined, thus did they lie when 
the combat was over, and the Germans had won 
them another step on their way to the crowning 
victory of Paris. It is all inexpressibly dreadful: 
“En Campagne,” indeed, is not a book for senti- — 
mentalists or people with weak nerves; but it is 
all so manly and vigorous and sincere that the im- 
pression it leaves behind is not wholly one of sadness. 
It is a hymn in praise of valour and the death that 
brave men die for their country. Such work is in 
refreshing contrast with the laboured antithesis, the 
shrill wrath, the undignified clamourings for ven- 
geance of (let us say) Hugo’s “ L’Année Terrible.” 
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It is the comparison of action with description, of the matter of the plastic imagination, the sense of 


fact with fancy, of passion with rhetoric; of life at 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





material, the faculty of style; while the other, as we 














‘“‘aPRES LE COMBAT.”’ 
Reproduced in Fac-simile from the Heliograph by Dujardin.) 


KILLED AND WOUNDED: 


(Painted by De Neuville. 











its highest moments with the affectation of life. The 
battle-pieces of De Neuville are not to be ranked gud 
pictures with the strophes of Hugo qud verses. As 
we have seen, the one man is but poorly endowed in 


know, is one of the great masters of literature. But 
(it cannot be too often repeated) the great essential in 
art is humanity. This De Neuville’s good works have, 
and “ L’Année Terrible ” has not. W. E. H. 

















